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MARCH, 1898 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS 


THE Council of the British Economic Association think that 
a favourable opportunity has come for calling the attention of 
Members to the work already done, and inviting their help for 
power to do more. 

In the past seven years the British Economic Association 
has fulfilled many of the chief purposes of its existence. It has 
made economists better known to each other than before; it has 
brought many of them into conference in the pages of the Journal, 
and it has multiplied their opportunities for personal acquaintance. 
It has published one good book in addition to the Journal, 
and would publish more if funds allowed. The Council may 
speak more freely here of the Journal than can be done by the 
Editors. A mere glance at the Contents of the seven volumes 
will be enough to show that the spirit of the Journal has been the 
spirit of the founders of the Association. As was said on the first 
page of the first number, both Association and Journal are ‘“‘ open 
to all schools and parties.” This toleration has been a discipline 
for the authors as well as for the Editors, and (it may be hoped) 
for the readers. The effect has been not to accentuate, but 
gradually to tone down, the acrimony of partisanship. Writers 
have become aware that they are addressing not only their 
own friends, but friendly, and even unfriendly, critics, as well 
as a number of readers to whom their opinions are entirely 
novel and incredible. On the whole there have been few pitched 
battles. Economic instruction has proceeded in the safer though 
less exciting way of constructive essay, not of course uncritical or 
uncriticised. The writers have been numerous; the Journal has 
welcomed the counsels of the young men as well as of the old. 
But the ranks show sad gaps, as the Obituaries keep telling us. 
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The Council would, therefore, appeal earnestly to the Members 
to do all they can to induce suitable persons to join the Asso- 
ciation. Our vitality will depend largely on our success in 
finding a steady supply of new recruits. 

Analysis of the list of articles in the Journal would show that 
a great proportion are descriptions of present facts or of matters 
of history. But there are very many of a theoretical character, 
finance and currency keeping well to the front. 

Our Journal will be found a fair record of the most important 
new books. It has been the discreet policy of our Editors to 
refrain from competition with the exhaustive lists that are 
furnished by the two chief American Journals. 

In the past seven years there have been five Public Meetings 
held under the auspices of the Association ; and addresses have 
been delivered by our esteemed President, Mr. Goschen, by Prof. 
Nicholson, and others. 

The Members of the Association have met one another at three 
Annual Dinners. At these social reunions we. have not only 
come to know each other better, but we have made the acquaint- 
ance of such distinguished economists as the late M. Léon Say, 
Prof. Brentano, and Dr. Pierson, Prime Minister of Holland. 

A good beginning has been made, and our situation is satis- 
factory. It would be still more satisfactory if all Members of 
the Association would feel it their duty to take an active part in 
its work, and especially in the enlistment of new Members. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH 
Economic ASSOCIATION 
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PROTECTION FOR MANUFACTURES IN NEW 
COUNTRIES. 


So many questions in political economy being questions 
mainly of degree it may be wondered that appeal is not 
made more frequently to statistics to help in their solution. 
These are questions in which no one doubts the main theory, or 
where for practical discussion the main theory is admitted. We 
may instance the equality of taxation. In whatever way equality 
is considered to be established as between classes and individuals, 
whether by equal taxes pro rata upon all or by taxes at pro- 
gressively higher rates upon the larger incomes, yet equality is 
allowed to be the thing to be aimed at. In practice, however, 
there must obviously be degrees of inequality. By the nature 
of the case the State cannot make a very nice adjustment ; it 
must think of classes and not individuals; while there are many 
doubts as to the real and ultimate incidence of a great many 
taxes. If, then, taking the principal taxes in any comparison 
that may be made, we find inequalities arising through deviations 
from an average taxation of 5 per cent. on the community, 
making the percentage 7} on some and only 2 on others, 
with of course intermediate rates, it is quite possible that this 
state of things may be one which it would be a greater evil to 
attempt to remedy than to let alone. On the other hand, a 
deviation from the 5 per cent. average amounting to a proportion 
of 20 per cent. on some classes of the taxpayers would probably 
be thought so serious by those affected, that a remedy at all 
hazards, in a free and self-governing community, would have to 
be found. But clearly what is true of the one mischief may not 
be true of the other mischief, and may not compel to the same 
action. 

A similar illustration would be furnished by the well-known 
case of the shilling duty on corn. Import duties on articles of 
food to protect the home-grower are of course bad economically ; 
but given a very small duty of long standing, may not the 
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disadvantages of removing it, necessitating an addition to a dis- 
proportionate income tax, be greater on the whole than those 
of letting it remain? It is the question of degree, as in the 
previous case of inequality of taxation, which is here the material 
question. 

I have often thought that the principle might be usefully 
applied in the discussion of Mill’s famous exception to the 
universal applicability of free trade principles, viz.: that import 
duties for protective purposes might be permissible in new 
countries in order to begin industries naturally suitable, an idea 
which has been applied by other writers to manufacturing 
industries generally, the alleged object being to give variety to 
the economic régime of such countries and promote the increase 
of a town population. I need-not say here that Mill has been 
very much misrepresented. His exception was a very limited 
one, and was no more than a statement that there might be 
cases for protection in the way he mentioned, whereas his 
statement has been used as an authority for every sort of pro- 
tectionist mischief, in old as well as new countries. But taking 
it in its more exact and limited meaning, what seems to me 
worthy of examination from a statistical view is whether, in 
fact, manufacturing industries can be promoted to any material 
extent in really new countries, so as to give that variety to their 
economic régime which protectionists contend for. In other 
words, how much variety can so be given to the industries of a 
new country ? 


Let us begin by quoting the exact words from Mill, in which 
he gives a little countenance to protection for new countries. 
First he states (Book V., chap. x., sec. 1.) :— 


‘“‘ The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, protecting 
duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed temporarily (especially in 
a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country. The superiority of one 
country over another in a branch of production often arises only from having 
begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advantage on one part, or dis- 
advantage on the other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill and 
experience. A country which has this skill and experience yet to acquire, may 
in other respects be better adapted to the production than those which were 
earlier in the field; and besides it is a just remark of Mr. Rae, that nothing 
has a greater tendency to promote improvements in any branch of production 
than its trial under a new set of conditions. But it cannot be expected that 
individuals should, at their own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce 
a new manufacture and bear the burthen of carrying it on until the producers 
have been educated up to the level of those with whom the processes are 
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traditional. A protecting duty, continued for a reasonable time, will some. 
times be the least inconvenient mode in which the nation can tax itself for the 
support of such an experiment. But the protection should be confined to 
cases in which there is good ground of assurance that the industry which it 
fosters will after a time be able to dispense with it; nor should the domestic 
producers ever be allowed to expect that it will be continued to them beyond 
the time necessary for a fair trial of what they are capable of accomplishing.”’ 


Next (Book V., chap. x., sec. 2) it is remarked, speaking of 
American protectionists : 


‘Tt is an injustice to them to suppose that their protectionist creed rests 
upon nothing superior to an economic blunder; many of them have been led 
to it much more by consideration for the higher interests of humanity, than by 
purely economic reasons. They, and Mr. Carey at their head, deem it a 
necessary condition of human improvement, that towns should abound; that 
men should combine their labour, by means of interchange with near neigh- 
bours, with people of pursuits, capacities, and mental cultivation different from 
their own, sufficiently close at hand for mutual sharpening of wits and enlarging 
of ideas, rather than with people on the opposite side of the globe. They 
believe that a nation all engaged in the same, or nearly the same pursuit—a 
nation all agricultural—cannot attain a high state of civilisation and culture. 
And for this there is a great foundation of reason.” 


And then Mill proceeds to argue, amongst other things, that 
in the case of America protective import duties would not set 
up towns in Ohio and Michigan, but would merely favour New 
England as against Old England. He does not dispute, how- 
ever, that in a really new country protective import duties would 
have the effect contended for by American protectionists. He 
rather assumes that the effect will be produced. 

At any rate, whatever was Muill’s precise view, there is no doubt 
that protectionists like Carey profess to aim at a larger settle- 
ment of population in a new country, so that the agriculturist 
may have a local market, and so on. Even in Mill, however, 
one can see that he has in view a large economic change that 
may be effected by means of protective import duties in new 
countries—that the question in his mind is a big one and not a 
little one. 


If I were to discuss these passages generally, [ should have a 
good deal to say upon them. It is not a sufficient reason to 
employ protective duties to set up a new industry in a country 
that the industry is believed to be suitable for it. Proof is also 
required that after paying the expense of the operation people 
will be better off in any way than they would otherwise have 
been. But I am not discussing the passage generally. I confine 
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myself to the point whether manufactures—what is popularly 
known as manufactures—can be set up to any material extent in 
a new country in the way described. 

The suggestion I would now make is that, in the nature of 
things, as far as manufactures are concerned, the possible varia- 
tion in economic conditions in a new country by means of 
so-called protective duties to set up manufactures must be quite 
insignificant. The maximum of the manufactures that are 
capable of being affected by protective duties is so small, that a 
new country even if it could get all the manufactures con- 
ceivably possible, would practically remain as before without the 
variety desiderated and without adding sensibly to its population 
and resources. 


The first point I have to make is to note that the primary 
supposition of all in the above extracts, viz., that an agricultural 
population is all agricultural, or almost all agricultural, is itself 
erroneous. If any one follows the distribution of population 
throughout the world generally, it will be found that a common 
model of distribution in an agricultural country to which the 
United States conformed lately, and to which such dissimilar 
countries as Ireland and India still conform, gives 60 per cent. of 
the population to agriculture and 40 per cent. to other pursuits, 
including building, tailoring and millinery, transportation, dis- 
tribution, and the professions. In some of the Australasian 
colonies the agricultural proportion is even less, the rural popula- 
tion being only 45 per cent. of the total. The idea that in an 
agricultural population the people are almost all agricultural is 
thus, to begin with, entirely wrong, for only about half are agricul- 
tural, and if manufactures are to be set up so as to diminish the 
importation of manufactured articles the problem will be to 
divert so much of this half as is already producing for export 
wherewith to buy manufactures into manufacturing for home 
consumption. But this again is a small proportion. In every 
country the exports are very largely not for the purpose of 
buying manufactures, but for the purchase of tea, coffee, sugar, 
salt, coal, or other articles which are not produced at home. 
This is conspicuously the case in America and our Australian 


colonies. 

The rule may be made even more general. The predominant 
industry in any community only employs about half the people. 
I have been informed by military friends that if a town is per- 
mitted to grow up beside a fortress its population may be 
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expected to equal and exceed that of the garrison itself. There 
is thus, by the nature of things, a natural variety of occupation 
everywhere. Greater variety may be desirable if a country is to 
be among the most advanced, but it is not true that there may not 
be great variety without. 


The next point is, that in the nature of things there are many 
manufactures in every country which are either not factory manu- 
factures or are necessarily local. Among the former are the 
local blacksmith, wheelwright, and saddler, and many more, 
where even if there is much in proportion that can be imported 
from abroad there is necessarily a good deal that is always local, 
because repairs are incessant, and for repairing shops must be 
at hand. Among the latter are the factories required in news- 
paper printing for instance, for a newspaper is necessarily local ; 
in the making and planning of windows, floor cloth, carpets, 
curtains, and other articles in connection with building and 
furnishing; in the manufacture of mineral waters which are 
costly to transport; in saw mills in a district with natural timber ; 
to which must now be added refrigerating machinery, where the 
exports consist in part of chilled or frozen meat, or butter and 
cheese. Consequently there is not only variety of industry even 
in an agricultural country, but there are natural manufactures 
also which it cannot be without. The only manufactures which 
are in question, therefore, when we speak of protective import 
duties to set them up, are manufactures of a certain kind, the 
leading manufactures of the world, which, owing to the great pro- 
duction and other causes, need not be local in their character ; and 
these manufactures, it is clear, can only be a small part of the 
industry of any country where they are for the home market 
alone. 


My next remark is that we may derive from the experience of 
England itself, a manufacturing country par excellence, a clear indi- 
cation that the manufactures which are not in the nature of the 
case local, and which are to be brought into existence by protective 
duties, must be very small, at best, in a new country. The 
United Kingdom is the workshop of the world, but, notwith- 
standing this, the proportion of the occupied population engaged 
in manufacturing, including many manufactures that are local in 
their nature, does not appear to be more than about 20 per cent. 
The figures are a little difficult, but if we refer to that useful 
publication, The Abstract of Labour Statistics, pp. 170—190, we 
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find the total factory population! given as 33 millions, as compared 
with a total occupied population of 164 millions, or about one- 
fifth. Certain deductions, however, must be made for manu- 
factures that are necessarily local, and probably if that were done 
we should arrive at a proportion of less than a fifth of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom occupied in those manufactures which 
are suitable for exportation, and which new countries would seek 
to establish by means of protective import duties. To what pro- 
portion would that fifth sink if the English manufacturers had 
only the home market ? Answering this question I may say that 
I doubt extremely if more than 5 to 7} per cent. of the population 
would be employed, although the home markei of England, owing 
to the great accumulation of wealth in the country, is no doubt 
much larger in proportion to population than that of any other 
country. There is no means of giving an exact answer, but the 
proportion must certainly be much less than a tenth. Comparing 
the exports themselves with the above figures of occupied popu- 
lation it appears that about two-thirds of those engaged in manu- 
factures are making for export and one-third for the home market, 
which would give the proportion above stated ; and whatever the 
real proportion may be, it cannot at any rate be much higher. 


My next point is, that if we look at the import statistics of 
new countries themselves, and compare the manufactures they 
import with their population and resources, we shall find that 
these manufactures, if all done at. home, would not employ 
more than the proportion stated of the population, viz. 5 to 7} 
per cent. 

One or two illustrations may be given. We find that in 
New South Wales, out of about £16,000,000 of imports in a 
recent year, as given in the statistical abstract, the woollen, 
cotton, and textile manufactures, and all other manufactures 
identifiable, inclusive of beer and spirits, amount to about 
£6,000,000 only. The principal items are : 





Imports of Principal Manufactures into New South Wales :— 


£ 
AP PAVE ANA SIGHS i. 00.scsanscasecraecaes swosss ooaeeeess 1,004,000 
Boots and shoes......... eevonees Lacvsdeissadsccsssaescecs OM GOOO 
General drapery ....................0605 Sus fisgsiedieswenns 1,880,000 
Tron and steel ...... wie? oslo amircintaie Reohngwiaieaonese teense 577,000 
PARP OUWAPO: oscics ons sco cdesassedeccisoewsseades SS pclowlenichaae . 200,000 


' This does not inciude a workshop population of half a million where the 
industries, however, are almost purely of a local nature for local consumption, 
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Imports of Principal Manufactures into New South Wales : — 


(Continued). 
£ 
WERINATG: 3525500 oe ica ic oe ceeh aoe crecees ee aaeaeucess 271,000 
Agricultural implements ...............c..secoscseessseeeess 35,000 
Bags and sacks ................: Pawaihcia Sadevaneeesonecmenennanie 148.000 
WBOR PORTED ONG 6 5,55 9 oc vscotancorsouscoaey anaoeecnanc Pastures 234,000 
PAPER signe viyisic darcn cetslsie= crwea ear aesemeuardassessaxaenaaeaenae 318,000 
RPE ecole sidacs cil sig seis vas cmciey en sa taleoaad aise de Ae ase 182,000 
NTMRICAL ANAEINONES .<. < 60 50.00<<aesessonersactcmcsadancusens 47,000 
TRO ss sais acs aces cee Secea nna route oawaene desea amausoeeeeees 123,000 
Plarthenwaere and CHING 2.6 ..2.s.6.s<escccetacssoadeedeosaes 57,000 
DNUOS OMG INEGICINGS: «1252522455 acesccesecnececees (ascsares 138,000 
MB IIVIGIIED, -aointcanscssene nce akc deen Hiaasen aeo eee ae 55,000 
Stationery (except paper) ..............cecececeseeceeeees 94,000 


This is apparently the maximum consumption of manufactures 
in New South Wales, for which home manufactures could be 
substituted, even if New South Wales ceased to import any at 
all, which is inconceivable. The sum cannot be more than 
10 per cent. of the total production of New South Wales, and 
excluding what for climatic and other reasons could not be made 
in New South Wales at all, we are left with a smaller proportion, 
say 5 per cent. as the maximum, to which the process of substitu- 
tion could by any possibility apply. 

The corresponding figure for Victoria would be about 
£4,000,000, the smaller figure here than in New South Wales 
being partly accounted for perhaps by Victoria having one or two 
industries, like boots and shoes, where she is an exporting 
country, and naturally supplies the home market also, and 
partly by Victoria, though having much the same population, 
not being quite so prosperous as New South Wales. Still in 
Victoria we have £4,000,000 only as the maximum of new manu- 
factures that could be set up or much less than 10 per cent. of 
the total production. The principal items are :— 


Imports of Principal Manufactures into Victoria :— 


SS 
Appareliand) slo ps es0ss.05 sass ele ssas seancaneseas Covmnewsaces 172,000 
BaOe AN GNANE <6. eidscnencsasseneevsedeneresassnem anes 112,000 
IGOR BU SPUN i502 22 .a5rlnscsateadsndesoerasee aemavececenscs 257,000 
OCR aca ts atte ack aeaiuaslesecmas yOu Dean us Deane samen ten oee 163,000 
IOOES ONG SHOOS cc cloice ce ccdiacubenasncseenes cacsoecetousaued 35,000 
CHR WARE Ais oo oes ba ddc cade cel bevacundsecaveddesomcudedne 50,000 
Wives Gee GHOIEGIS). ioc. dedic hae ncraspocencceasononaae 83,000 
COUGAR SPIECO BORO 5.5626 oc usec sisters elaascaranmnensmeraans 927,000 
Panmure And UpPHOISbOLYy © <...0.02565 ovesessceancassnesares 12,000 
GIRS AMM: BINGE WORE oo: <coses coin -cosesawens cogec soqaasconcadee 40,000 
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Imports of Principal Manufactures into Victoria :— 


(Continued). 
£ 
PT AP OPAGE BIG sos caxtccosiesnasdsesss<isss cosdvtawsansentoreeas 248,000 
Hardware and iFONMONGELY .«-.....00scsecscnsscssesecesee 86,000 
PBs) CAS, GNA DOMNEUS: 2.5 5.000255 c.s0sscsescscncerssernas 57,000 
BQmiery ANG WGIOVER | 2005251055000 .0seseseenrssdossascenssenes 193,000 
SSOAUIIEBONE OOS. 8 sicls sec:cnicceseassauskeasteharey sueiereevese 107,000 
DR oe Acc risbretnbataaesimarea reat opereneebientalbcanenes 63,000 
Leather goods (except saddlery and harness) ......... 91,000 
EGINGINICOE POORS o.oo Saale vce seb sesesledeacrseuas tenet ness 27,000 
BAO BIY facta con dak owe sch dandudentcdvondeswensise vevtuaass 121,000 
DG INE IROS sc0.2455.c Jessa ccs tenes Lenaeecoetareieveoss 40,000 
Mincicn inst PUeHts: ...o.so< esi scseesessdceessccecsesasewer 40,000 
PEARMINE DIOR 964 5 ac snsinns si salen asseenaraedsedeseedsemseaeys 124,000 
Silke and Mmanwlacharves cco. ..s.56.0siescesesvcsesersesecees 214,000 
Stationery (except paper) ..............cececeeceesee eee ees 42,000 
Woollen and woollen piece goods ....................0..4 496,000 


A similar figure for New Zealand, which has a smaller popula- 
tion than either Victoria or New South Wales, would be about 
£3,000,000, again much less than 10 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction. 

It would be needless to multiply instances, though there are 
some even more striking because the new countries are smaller. 
In Tasmania we should have about £400,000 only of manufactures 
imported of every kind, and here the smallness of the amount, 
apart from any question of proportion to total production, is 
important. The least sense of the scale of modern manufactur- 
ing production makes it obvious that no manufactures to any 
great extent, such as will create towns and promote improve- 
ment, can be set up in a new country like Tasmania by protective 
import duties or any other protectionist device. 


The next stage of the argument is that, by the nature of 
the case, many, if not most, of the manufactures which are not 
local in a new country cannot be established there at all because 
the market is not large enough. I should define a new country to 
be where a population of not more than 1 to 14 millions is spread 
over a territory the size of England or more. Such a population 
is quite able to occupy a country agriculturally, and it is a popula- 
tion of this sort that is to be found in our Australian colonies, 
in many parts of the United States, in Canada, and in the 
Argentine Republic. And no such community of a million or so 
spread over a territory like England, and a fortiori spread over a 
larger territory, can have more than a few descriptions of factory 
manufactures if there is only to be a home market. It is easy to 
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speak of cotton, or woollen, or linen, or silk, or iron, or leather 
manufactures. But each of these designations in reality includes 
many manufactures, and for each one of these there may be no 
adequate market in a population of a million. Therefore, such 
manufactures cannot be locally established in a new country 
however much you try. Take shipping. Suppose by some 
monopoly the colony of Victoria were to endeavour by means of 
import duties to obtain ships of its own, equal to doing one-half 
of its foreign shipping business, for on protective principles no 
country could expect more than half. The total entries and 
clearances in Victoria in the foreign trade are 43 millions in 
round figures, or 2} millions one way. Many of the voyages to and 
from Victoria are to the adjacent colonies and consequently very 
short, but allowing ten round voyages in the year on the average, 
we should still have only 200,000 tons of shipping required for all 
the foreign trade of Victoria, one-half of which is 100,000 tons. 
Accordingly 100,000 tons of shipping would be the ship-owning 
Victoria could have a monopoly of, which would give twenty-five 
liners of 4,000 tons each. How much shipbuilding would be 
necessary to keep going a fleet of 100,000 tons? Perhaps one ship 
of 4,000 tons per annum with repairs of an equivalent amount. 
How can Victoria then have a real shipbuilding industry of its own, 
for the home market alone, which is not more than a plaything ? 
Take the iron trade again. The home consumption of iron in 
England is about 4,000,000 tons per annum, or about 100,000 
tons for every 1,000,000 of the population. This would be the 
production of pig-iron required in a new country if its wants 
were on the same scale. How, then, could a new country have a 
pig-iron industry? The minimum which a single modern blast 
furnace can produce, without which production cannot be 
economical, is about 100,000 tons a year, and a country does not 
require one kind of pig-iron only, but many. The same principle 
applies to all the stages of the iron manufacture, to rolling mills, 
the making of bar and hoop iron, and bolt and angle iron, not to 
speak of the subsequent manufacture of machinery. A new 
country may make small machinery, perhaps, but the miscel- 
laneous products of the iron industry are plainly not for it. 
Take again the earthenware and china manufacture, of the pro- 
ducts of which home and imported we consume about £4,000,000 
annually. On the same scale a new country of 1,000,000 
inhabitants would consume about £100,000 worth. A single 
earthenware and china factory producing only £100,000 worth 
would not be a very large one, and of course it has to be 
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remembered that pottery is most various, that several are wanted 
if there is to be variety at all—in fact that hardly any one 
country, not even England, can provide all the variety required. 
How then can there be important earthenware and china factories 
in really new countries, if the market is only to be a home 
market ? We might go through the list of cotton, woollen, silk, 
and other manufactures. Some small manufactures may be set 
up where there is a combination of a large local demand for some 
article, coupled with the possibility of meeting it by moderate 
sized factories, but as a rule the new country is not “in it” in 
the nature of things, because there is not a large enough market 
for the minimum production consistent with economy. 


My next point is the actual experience of Australasia. One 
has heard much of the relative advantages of Free Trade and 
Protection as exemplified by Victoria and New South Wales. 
But, as a matter of fact, neither country has factory manu- 
factures—not of a local character—to any sensible extent. Take 
Victoria. According to the Year Book of Victoria for 1895, the 
latest in my possession, the hands employed in factories, work- 
shops, &c., in 1894 were just about 40,000,! the total population 
of the colony being about 1,200,000, and the occupied population, 
it may be assumed, being about 500,000. In other words, the 
manufacturing population, so called, is less than 10 per cent. of 
the whole number of ‘‘ bread-winners.’’ The chief constituents 
of these 40,000 again are :— 


Numbers 
employed. 

POAC I Bd KEREION ONG. Ws ons dasa veda ceeowsneatieaeeecarsess 4,481 
Iron foundries and engineering establishments ......... 4,175 
Agricultural IMploMenEs: <.<0500<éssccccecseceeecssvevenysiossiese 946 
WAIMIASSBNE NAIMIOBS «2. cisieccccsscssseseeiedestesvecravcassevs 2,126 
MUMSRMRRUR TE Go gh oe stew acne « Pod um naehee ba been cueeedasatneecesees 889 
PSOGUIVIATIGEROLOLIOS <2 o.5i.s.< Sccieiocsisdedcecccscxnes veseesdretueees 3,307 
Clothing Manulachories,., occ. ocscivesccwacsescesssaevessocsess 4,239 
Hat and cap manufactories ...........sssecssscscssesscosecsces 580 
Biscuits, confectionery, flour, milk, and jam ............ 2,230 
Drinks and GtimWants .. ..s0c<cccsssoecscccveasssedevcsccessaeus 8,135 
MMUMETIOS -Loavanenerencsauun oncentinneuesdncanatconsebb vee suanbees 1,564 
Boiling establishments, ke. .............cececcec cer ecseeees 848 
RSRMPNIME NS Shes hates Boe stodans ciaaisg cde euance net natreseianes 2,404 
GAS ANT ClECUIC WOLVES «..0scs.0se'ieinsedecessaccnveeonsesaaesenes 1,124 
Brick yards and) POwteries. ...<.0...0...0s0e0sevscvassesccecsasens 897 
32,895 

BUIGCOMANOOUS 2555 cc, usaccnsovinoa chic vanageposidalnnnea disablecsesaseess 6,578 
Te 39,473 





1 See pp. 768-72. 
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This is the analysis of the factory population of the colony of 
Victoria, of whose Protectionist policy we have heard so much. 
It is obvious that the great textile manufactures—cotton, woollen, 
silk, linen—are conspicuous by their absence; and, equally, the 
great metal manufactures, with hardware, small wares, earthen- 
ware, and leather manufactures. The only manufactures, pro- 
perly speaking, appear to be boots and shoes and clothing (I 
believe, mainly, apparel and slops), both of which are articles 
which Victoria exports to neighbouring colonies. Another ex- 
ception may, perhaps, be made for ironfoundry and engineering. 
But the remainder are mostly only so-called manufactures, as the 
word is popularly understood, and are, besides, obviously local in 
their nature, such as tanneries, sawmills, brickyards, boiling 
establishments, and, I believe, printing establishments, which are 
no doubt largely newspapers. 

I should add that the last census of Victoria shows larger 
figures, partly because 1894 was a year of depression compared 
with 1891, but also in part, according to the explanation in the 
Year Book, because in the census every individual blacksmith, or 
carpenter, or harness maker is put down as engaged in manu- 
facture. The factory population, however, is all included in the 
above figures, which show quite plainly that Victoria, being a 
new country with a Protectionist tariff, has not acquired the 
variety of manufacturing industry which the tariff, according to 
the academic arguments for Protection, was designed to give it. 

New South Wales has not been steadily a Protectionist 
country, and is not now Protectionist; but, as far as manufac- 
tures are concerned, it is in much the same economic condition 
as we should expect it to be if the thesis here supported 
is true. According to Mr. Coghlan’s book on The Wealth 
and Progress of New South Wales (p. 539), the hands employed 
in factories in 1894 numbered 42,751, out of a total population 
much the same as that of Victoria, viz., about 1,200,000. The 
composition was also much the same, Mr. Coghlan’s analysis 
being as follows (p. 541) :— 


Numbers 
employed. 
Treating raw material, the production of pastoral 
PUPRUNER: <o.scccscvasccecuessdeaccvesusgusccessussdsssuaveteers 4,020 
Preparing materials used as food or drink ............... 7,254 
Clothing and textile industries ................cseseeeee sees 5,394 
Manufacture of building materials.......................0005 6,176 
Metal and machinery works ...............cs0c00ccceeeeeeees 7,373 
Shipbuilding and repairing, Kc. ..............6006 ceeeee ee eee 1,505 


Furniture and bedding works ................ 0... Peper rre 794 
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Numbers 

employed. 
Paper printing, binding, and engraving .................. 4,284 
Vehicles, harness, and saddlery ................ccccceceeseees 1,548 
DSP NGI GRE © vices ones aes Sascad cereals oosendeeeeaeeeteoos 1,683 
URINE OON occ ccaclen decent scclaso sada poe daBaneaubetocesunnecs 2,720 
17: RR Nara 42,751 





Thus the Free Trade country, being in like economic condi- 
tions, has much the same factory manufactures as the so-called 
Protectionist country. And in neither case are the manufactures 
of a description other than those naturally suitable to a new 
country, which are independent of a Protective tariff. I do not 
consider exceptions the cases where the colonies in question 
happen to manufacture for export, this being also a natural 
development. 

The experience of New South Wales and Victoria is therefore 
in accordance with what a common sense consideration of the 
question would teach us. The tariff of one is bad, but the bad 
tariff and the good alike fail to set up the factory manufactures. 
This cannot be done at all, owing to the want of a market. 


We may sum up, then, by repeating that the whole foundation 
of the idea in Mill is based on a misunderstanding. There is 
natural variety of industry, even in an agricultural country, to a 
much greater extent than is commonly supposed. There are also 
natural manufactures, employing 5 to 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, for which Protective duties are wholly unnecessary. Factory 
manufactures of other kinds, again, have no such place in the 
economy of a self-contained country as is often assumed. Even in 
a manufacturing country for export, like England, they are smaller 
than commonly supposed; and we can well believe that in no 
country can the factory manufactures, for home consumption only, 
ever occupy much more than 5 per cent. of the working population. 
But for such manufactures, as a rule, a new country has not a large 
enough market. We can see, then, that before Protectionists 
can discuss their theory as to the benefit of import duties in 
setting up manufactures so as to give variety of industry, they 
should discuss the preliminary question as to whether substantial 
variety can be given that way at all. If, instead of using general 
language, the Protectionists to whom Mill appears to give assent 
had said that possibly, but not probably, by means of import 
duties 1 or 2 per cent. of the population that would not other- 
wise be occupied in manufacturing might come to be so occupied, 
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the practical look of the remark would have been entirely 
different from what it is. If Mill, in commenting on it, had 
introduced the question of quantity and degree of effect, his assent 
would probably have been much less appreciated by Protectionists 
than it has been. 

The question will naturally arise—How about new countries, 
or countries with a large new area, and larger populations than 
we have been dealing with? To this the answer is, that there is 
more room in such countries for promoting manufactures by 
means of import duties, or by any other method. There is a 
larger market, and if you can give a monopoly to any manufac- 
turer within the ring fence, you may establish him in such a 
country, though you cannot establish manufactures in a new 
country of the ordinary type. There is more possibility of such 
Protection in Canada, for instance, than there is in an Austral- 
asian colony: and when the Australasian colonies are confe- 
derated there will be more possibility of Protection in the united 
colonies than there is now in the separate ones. This was, in 
fact, Mill’s answer to the American Protectionists. They could 
advance New England by giving it a monopoly, he pointed out. 
But the manufactures so to be set up, it should be understood with 
Mill, are not manufactures complying with the conditions in 
view. They will not be local manufactures spread over the new 
country, but manufactures in one or two corners of a large terri- 
tory, of as little importance in the economic régime of a really 
new area as manufactures in a corner of England. United States 
Protectionists had thus no excuse at any time for quoting Mill. 
To set up manufactures in New England instead of Old England, 
thousands of miles from the new areas, was not setting up 
manufactures in the new areas themselves. 

It would take me away from the present subject to discuss 
whether manufacturing can be promoted to any good purpose in 
a country like the United States or Canada, or like what Austral- 
asia is going to be, by means of Protective import duties. This 
involves the direct issue between Free Trade and Protection, and 
I do not mean to go into that at present. We are discussing the 
new countries question at present only. But, apart from all 
theory, we may observe that the intermediate countries between 
purely new countries and the old ones are at best in a transition 
stage; that a growth of manufacturing in such countries is 
inevitable; and that the conditions are also such as to make 
them so like those of complete Free Trade that the transition to 
complete Free Trade itself becomes no more than a step. I 
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pointed this out in my recent address in North Staffordshire in 
another connection, but it is useful to recollect it in the present 
connection also. 

The general case as between Free Trade and Protectionist 
policy, reviewing the different groups of countries, stands thus. 
In new countries you cannot promote new manufactures, for 
reasons in the nature of things, by means of protective duties ; 
in old manufacturing countries you cannot, because such coun- 
tries, if they are to make way at all, must manufacture for 
export; in intermediate countries between old and new, matters 
are in a transition stage, and they are fast approaching the 
conditions of the older countries. Protectionist policy is thus 
opposed by the force of circumstances, and another generation or 
two will probably see the last Protectionist politician, not only 
in England, but throughout the world. The breed, I am con- 
fident, is very nearly extinct, because the modern atmosphere 
and conditions, not theory, are making the policyj next to 


impossible. 
ROBERT GIFFEN 
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THE AUSGLEICH BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY 


[THE recent discussions on the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland lend especial interest to the following 
account of the financial and commercial relations between 
Austria and Hungary—the so-called Ausgleich—-which we have 
received from our Hungarian correspondent, His Excellency 
Alexander Matlekovits, formerly Secretary of State. 

In our next number we shall publish an article upon the new 
income-tax in Austria.—Epp. E. J.] 


After the disastrous termination of the rising in 1848-9 
Austria abolished the ancient Constitution of Hungary and 
reduced the kingdom to the level of a simple Austrian province, 
with the same political, financial, and administrative system 
then in use in the Austrian provinces. The passive resistance of 
the Hungarian nation, as also the fatal consequences of the 
Italian campaign in the year 1859, and still more those of the 
disastrous Prussian campaign in the year 1866, convinced the 
statesmen in Vienna that it was not possible to govern Hungary 
despotically. After prolonged negotiations political agreement 
was arrived at in 1867. This achievement is the work of Francis 
Deak. The agreement is based upon the re-establishment of the 
ancient Constitution in Hungary, with an independent Ministry, 
in accordance with the law of 1848, Austria being governed by a 
constitutional Government, and the common affairs of the two 
independent States forming the monarchy being arranged in 
accordance with the Pragmatic Sanction, by which all the States 
under the rule of the reigning House of Hapsburg are joined 
together for the purpose of common defence. 

The common affairs referred to in this agreement are—the 
army and navy, foreign affairs, and financial affairs connected 
with them. Thus it is that there exist, besides the separate 
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Hungarian Ministry and the separate Austrian Ministry, three 
Ministers who are at the same time Austrian and Hungarian 
functionaries, the Minister of War, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Minister for Common Finance. These common 
Ministers are not responsible to either the Hungarian or 
Austrian Parliament, but to the Delegations, which are 
annually elected by the two Parliaments. The Delegations, 
that is, the Austrian Delegation and the Hungarian Delegation, 
sit and deliberate separately, and only in case the two bodies 
should not vote identical resolutions have they to meet 
together in equal numbers as one body to divide on the question 
in dispute, no debate or amendment being allowed. The Budget 
and financial statement and balance relating to common affairs 
are laid before the Delegations. The common Ministers are 
responsible to the Delegations, who vote the common Budget 
and pass the accounts of expenditure. With this their functions 
are exhausted. They have no legislative power, there being no 
laws common to both States. Every matter that requires legis- 
lation is brought before the Hungarian Parliament by the 
Hungarian Minister, or before the Austrian Parliament by the 
Austrian Minister,-and thus is treated separately as Hungarian 
and as Austrian law. 

The agreement of 1867 also prescribes the manner in which 
the common expenditure is to be provided for. The proportion 
in which Hungary contributes to the common expenditure must 
be settled beforehand by mutual agreement. This proportion is 
known as the Quota. The Quota can only be fixed for a certain 
limited time, and the procedure is as follows: (a) Each Parlia- 
ment nominates a Commission, called the Regnicolar Commis- 
sion, Which prepares proposals based upon data furnished by 
responsible Ministers; if the two Regnicolar Commissions agree 
upon the proposals such proposals are laid before their re- 
spective Legislatures, and, if accepted, become law; (0b) If the 
Regnicolar Commissions should be unable to agree, their report 
is laid before the Legislature, which decides the question. In 
this case the Government proposals are put forward for debate ; 
(c) If the two Parliaments should be unable to agree, it is enacted 
that the Sovereign shall decide the question but such decision 
holds good, according to the Austrian law, only for one year. 

In 1867 the question of the Austrian State Debt and the part 
of it that burdens Hungary was likewise settled. It was stated 
that such part of the Austrian Public Debt as was incurred 
without the sanction of the Hungarian Parliament could not be 
considered legally binding on Hungary, but that, in fairness, 
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Hungary should acknowledge a certain part of the State Debt, 
and should contribute annually 29,188,000 florins towards 
interest, and 1,500,000 florins to the Sinking Fund. The Float- 
ing Debt of 312 million florins, consisting of currency in 
State notes and small coins, was to be guaranteed jointly by 
both Governments. Since then the Austrian, as well as the 
Hungarian, State Debt have been kept absolutely separate. 

The agreement of 1867 treats also of certain matters—besides 
the common affairs and the State Debt—which might, for one 
reason or another, be more advantageously managed by mutual 
consent. But with regard to commercial relations it was stipu- 
lated that treaties, periodically renewable, should be concluded 
by the two Governments and sanctioned by the respective 
Legislatures. At that time a Commercial and Customs Alliance 
was concluded for ten years, the main points of which were: 
(a) Austria and Hungary form one Customs territory, their 
Customs Tariff and policy to be settled by mutual agreement — 
the income from Customs to go into the common Exchequer. 
The Custom Houses on Hungarian territory to be managed by 
Hungarian civil servants, and those on Austrian territory by 
Austrians ; (b) The Salt and Tobacco monopoly, the brandy, sugar, 
and beer duties to be managed according to the same rules and 
regulations, drawbacks to be paid out of the Customs revenue ; 
(c) The Currency (Valuta) to remain the same for both countries, 
und only to be altered by mutual consent; (d) For the Mer- 
cantile Marine one law and one flag; the management of the 
Post Office, Telegraphs, and Railways to be subject to identical 
rules and regulations. 

All the above-mentioned economic questions were to be 
settled periodically. The agreement of 1867 ran for ten years. 
The negotiations for the next period began as early as the year 
1876, but were only concluded in July of the year 1878, again for 
ten years. The third agreement, which terminates at the end of 
the year 1897, was concluded in the year 1887. The negotiations 
for the renewal of the agreement, commenced in 1896, have not 
yet resulted in any definitive conclusion. 

It is proposed to describe here some phases of these agree- 
ments. 

First, as regards the Quota, in 1867 the Government collected 
data for the purpose of determining it; these data related to the 
period 1860—1865, during which an absolutely uniform law of 
taxation was applied to all parts of the Monarchy, the Govern- 
ment being carried on by the central power in Vienna on 
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absolutist principles. It was found that during the period 1860— 
1865 Austria had contributed 949°75 million florins, and Hungary 
317°4 million florins towards the common expenditure, giving a 
proportion of 75 to 25. The Austrian Quota Commission, how- 
ever, declined to accept this basis for the Quota, and insisted on 
taking direct taxation as the basis. The amount of direct taxa- 
tion for the six years being 395:1 million florins and 199°8 million 
florins respectively, a ratio of 66°5 to 33°5 was arrived at. The 
Hungarian Commission moved that indirect taxation should also 
be taken into account, which would have made the ratio 71 to 
29. The Austrian Commission accepted the principle that total 
taxation should be taken as a basis, but they pointed out that 
there were several taxes which were not identical in both 
countries, such as the highway tolls, the hall-marking duties, 
the excise duties in towns with octrois, and the wine and beer 
duty, all of which they desired to be left out of the calculation, 
which then would have resulted in the relation of 69 to 31. 
The Quota Commission finally settled the Quota by com- 
promise on the basis of 70 to 30. 

This settlement remained in force till 1872. In that year 
the so-called Frontier Districts, which up to that time stood 
under a purely Military Government, were enfranchised and 
placed under the regular Civil Government, being at the same 
time incorporated with the kingdom of Hungary. At that time 
it was agreed that Hungary should contribute, in respect of the 
Frontier Districts, 2 per cent. towards the expenses of common 
affairs, and that the rest should be treated on the accepted basis 
of 30 to 70. Thus the proportion in which each country con- 
tributes towards the common expenditure was calculated in the 
following manner: (a) Hungary paid from every 100, 2 per cent. ; 
and (b) from the remaining 98, 30 per cent.; or Hungary paid 
31:4 per cent., and Austria 68°6 per cent. This Quota was not 
altered by the subsequent agreements of 1878 and 1887. But 
it must be remembered that the Quota Commissions never came 
to a final agreement about the principle of calculation, but 
merely arrived at a compromise. In 1878 the compromise was 
entered into by the two Governments, and not by the Commis- 
sions, which were totally unable to agree. In 1887 the com- 
promise was effected by the Commissions themselves. 

With regard to the settled proportion in which the common 
expenditure is provided for, it should be mentioned that the 
Customs Revenue is first of all applied to it, and that the 
remainder is made up by the two countries, in the proportion ‘as 
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set out. During the last few years the common expenditure 
amounted, on the average, to about 150 million florins, of 
which 50 millions were contributed by the Customs Revenue, 
leaving 100 millions to be provided for by the Quota, or 31°4 
nullions by Hungary and 68°6 by Austria, that is, every per cent. 
of the Quota is equal to about one million florins. 

In connection with the Quota other questions besides common 
affairs have acquired importance. In 1878 questions of drawbacks 
and banking gave rise to prolonged contests. By the agreement 
of 1867 it was settled that the excise on sugar, brandy and beer 
should be levied upon the manufacturer, and a drawback allowed 
on exportation. This drawback was to be paid out of the 
Customs Revenue, and as the Austrian breweries and sugar 
factories exported a great deal more than the Hungarian it was 
evident that the contributions made according to the Quota of 68 
per cent. were unfavourable to Hungary. The drawbacks paid to 
Austrian breweries and sugar factories resulted in a surcharge of 
about 1} to 2 million florins, which Hungary had to pay. It was 
therefore arranged in 1878 that each country should contribute 
to the payment of drawback in the proportion in which their 
respective amount of production stood; for instance, Hungary 
would contribute only 16°66 per cent., one-sixth of the whole 
drawbacks, if her sugar production amounted only to one-sixth of 
the total production. 

In 1878 the Bank question also arose, the Privilege granted 
by Charter to the Austrian National Bank expiring in 1876. 
Hungary always contended that the Charter of the National Bank 
was, as far as she was concerned, of no legal effect. In 1867, in 
concluding the first agreement, the Hungarian Government merely 
gave a pledge not to alter the status quo of the Bank question, 
until the expiration of the Charter. During the crisis of 1869 
and 1873 the Bank question assumed great importance, and there 
was a strong movement in Hungary for the establishment of a 
separate bank. During the negotiations in 1878 both parties 
recognised the fact that Hungary was entitled to create a bank of 
her own, but she was then willing to grant to the National Bank 
the Privilege of issuing notes in Hungary if the title were 
changed from ‘“‘ National Bank” to that of ‘“ Austro-Hungarian 
Bank,’ and on condition that the Bank be reconstructed in 
such a form as to satisfy the exigencies of both countries, and to 
allow the Hungarian Government the same influence in Bank 
affairs as the Austrian Government. At the same time the 
so-called 80 million Bank loan affair was settled by stipulating, 
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that while the Bank Charter remained in force that part of the 
Bank’s revenue which belongs to the State was to be applied to 
the repayment of the loan; after the expiration of the Bank 
Privilege the remaining part of the loan to be repaid by Austria, 
Hungary contributing to it 30 per cent. of the amount thus 
remaining, in fifty yearly instalments free of interest. This 
loan of 80 million florins in bank notes and free of interest was 
contracted by the then Central Government at the time of the 
war in 1866. 

We now pass on to the present negotiations for the renewal 
of the agreement, and the actual position of the matter, only 
taking such items into consideration as now occupy public atten- 
tion; the agreement itself not being yet arrived at, no details can 
be given at present. 

The Austrians have long alleged that the economic agreement 
was far more favourable to Hungary than to Austria. First of 
all, they say, that the Quota burdens Austria more than was right. 
Hungary, they allege, exercises the same rights with regard to 
common affairs as Austria, therefore the principle of parity would 
apply, yet Hungary participates in the burdens only up to 
31°4 per cent. But if the Austrians do not insist that Hungary 
should contribute to the common expenditure in the same pro- 
portion as she exercises common rights, that is to say, on the 
principle of parity, they still insist that it was not just that 
Hungary should, after the lapse of twenty-five years, still con- 
tribute the same amount as in 1867. It is an undisputed fact 
that Hungary has considerably advanced in wealth during the 
last twenty-five years, and that increase of wealth ought to find 
expression in the Quota. They furthermore allege that it was 
unjust to apply the Customs Revenue to the common expenditure 
because Hungary actually participates in that Revenue in the 
proportion of the Quota, that is 31'4 per cent., whilst the 
income derived from the Hungarian Custom Houses amounts only 
to about 18 per cent. of the whole Revenue. Taking the average 
annual Customs Revenue at 50 million florins, it is evident that 
Hungary receives about 64 millions more than she collects 
through her Custom Houses. 

Again, the Austrians complain that the Hungarians have very 
skilfully wrested the Customs Treaty to their own advantage 
and to the detriment of the Austrians. It was even partly alleged 
that Hungary acted disloyally, often permitting things to be 
done which were not in harmony with the spirit of the Customs 
Treaty, such acts being, for instance, the following: levying 
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registration duties on goods brought in Austrian rolling stock, 
whilst within the united Customs territory no dues whatsoever 
can be levied on goods coming from one part of that territory. In 
tendering for contracts with the State or municipal authorities, 
in Hungary, only native goods are admitted, whilst on a united 
Commercial territory the Austrian goods ought to have the same 
rights. In Railway policy the principle has been adopted that in 
the interest of the development of home-industry it was requisite 
to grant more favourable freight dues to the importation of the 
raw material and to the exportation of the manufactured articles, 
hence the handicapping of Austrian manufactures as against the 
Hungarian. The Hungarian industry is now artificially fostered 
by exemptions from taxes and by other advantages granted by 
the State, which also acts detrimentally upon the development of 
healthy competition within the united territory, and lastly the 
milling-right conceded to flour mills, that is to say the right of 
importing foreign grain free of duty on condition of again export- 
ing the flour produced from it, is construed as an extraordinary 
advantage offered to the Hungarian mills by which they may be 
enabled to keep up the sale of their flour, even in Austria, against 
the Bohemian mills. 

In Hungary the temper is now much more serene than 
formerly, and than it was at the time of the various renewals 
of the agreement. Formerly strong expressions were heard 
pleading for the total separation of economic interests, also for 
a separate Customs territory and for an independent Bank. Such 
were the catch-words and war-cries which now are only used by 
the party of independence, who adopted the principle of the 
‘Personal Union” as their programme, and who desire it to be 
applied to every concern. Public opinion demands the abolition of 
all those regulations which under pretence of veterinary necessity 
prohibit the importation of Hungarian cattle into Austria, thus 
closing to the Hungarian cattle-breeder the Austrian markets. 
There is a general demand that the excise duties on consumption 
should now be so regulated that the income arising therefrom 
shall be the property of that State in which the article is con- 
sumed. This principle is at present applied only to the spirit 
duties, whilst the revenue derived from dues levied on sugar, 
beer, and petroleum, are the property of that state in which they 
are produced. It is a fact that a large amount of sugar and beer 
manufactured in Austria and paying the excise duty there to the 
amount of some two to three million florins is actually consumed 
in Hungary, and this sum should go into the Hungarian exchequer, 
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as being derived from Hungarian consumers. Public opinion in 
Hungary also demands that by the agreement now to be con- 
cluded, the Bank privilege should only be renewed on condition 
that, with regard to the management of the Bank, Hungary be 
placed on absolute parity with Austria, and that the present 
branch office at Budapest shall in every respect have the same 
rights and power as the chief establishment in Vienna. 

The main parts of the agreement have already been settled 
by the two Governments, and are ready to be laid before the two 
Legislatures. The two Governments have already on various 
occasions made some disclosures to their Parliaments, from 
which it appears that by the new agreement the following items 
will be regulated: The question of the excise duties will be 
settled on the principle that the revenue derived therefrom will 
be the property of that State in which the article is actually con- 
sumed ; veterinary rules and regulations will be so arranged that 
free intercourse between the two countries will not be impeded 
by arbitrary enactments; the railway tariff will likewise be 
revised in order to remove all causes for complaints about 
differential treatment of goods sent by the other party; the 
question of public tenders for contracts is also to be modified to 
a certain extent so that the industries of both countries may be 
able freely to participate in the competitions. The Bank question 
will be settled by the renewal of the Bank Charter on the basis 
of parity, satisfying the exigencies of Hungary and securing the 
necessary co-operation of the Bank in the re-establishment of the 
Currency. 

The question of the Quota not being yet finally settled, the 
two Governments were not yet able to lay the bills relating to the 
economic agreement before their Legislatures. The Quota must, 
first of all, be agreed upon by the Commissions nominated for 
this purpose by the two Parliaments. The two Parliaments have 
actually nominated their Commissions in 1896, and they have 
entered into negotiations but have not yet come to an under- 
standing. The course of these negotiations was as follows: On 
April 14th, 1896, the Austrian Commission sent their proposals 
to the Hungarian Commission. The pith of the proposal was, 
that in future the population data should form the basis of calcu- 
lating the Quota; thus the 30 per cent. paid by Hungary would 
be increased to 42 per cent., or subtracting first the 2 per cent. 
in respect of the Frontier Districts, the present total of 31:4 per 
cent. would be raised to 43°16 per cent. to be paid by Hungary, 
which amounts to an increase of some 12 millions annually. The 
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Austrian Commission considered themselves the more justified in 
this demand in view of Hungary’s great economic development. 
Moreover, as the total gross expenditure of Austria during the 
period from 1886 to 1894 averaged 540°6 millions, and Hungary's 
349°8 millions, the proportionate part due from Hungary would 
have been 41°9 per cent. The answer of the Hungarian Com- 
mussion was that the amount of population could not form the 
basis for calculating the amount of contribution, because the 
conditions of wealth of a State and its power to bear burdens 
cannot be determined by the number of its inhabitants. They 
quoted Herr Miquel, the German Minister, who declared that 
the levying, in Germany, of the so-called Matricular-beitrige, 
according to the amount of population, was radically opposed to 
economic principles. Bismarck also considered this system as 
imperfect, and in Switzerland, where in fact the population forms 
the basis of the contingent contributions, it is rectified accord- 
ing to the varying economic conditions of each Canton. The 
Hungarian Commission did not consider as well-founded the 
contention that the amount of the gross revenue justified the 
application of the principle of population to the calculation of 
the Quota, because the different nature and form of the two 
countries’ budgets, the difference in the transitory items, the 
diversity of management and of State property, as also the 
various taxes introduced into Hungary which do not exist in 
Austria, render a comparison impossible. Objects differing in 
nature are thus brought into line for comparison. In the gross 
revenue the receipts of the railways are included, which Hungary 
had acquired at the cost of one milliard of florins, and for which 
she pays annually enormous sums in interest and sinking funds. 
The increased revenue thus created cannot form the measure of 
wealth and solvency of a nation. 

For these reasons the Hungarian Commission could not 
accept the proposals of the Austrian Commission, but felt 
themselves bound to regard the amount of taxation as the only 
basis for calculation, in the same way as it was regarded in 1887 
by the Hungarian Commission. Taking the total revenue derived 
from direct and indirect taxation, deducting therefrom the one- 
sided taxation, and adding to it, on the Austrian account, the 
amount derived from the supplementary provincial-tax and the 
tacitly conceded coupons and lottery taxes, it will be found that 
the annual (average) revenue from taxation (1886-1894) was, in 
Hungary, 169°5 millions, and in Austria 4344 millions; thus 
resulting in the relation of 28°073 to 71°927. But even if the 
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Austrian supplementary provincial-tax, the coupons and lottery 
taxes are not taken into account, the revenue would still be—in 
Hungary 169:1, and in Austria 380°6 millions; thus giving the 
ratio of 30°765 to 69°235. The Hungarian Commission also 
prepared a series of tables showing conditions of wealth for 
various groups, and proving that the corresponding relation is 
everywhere below 30 per cent. Thus, for instance, the Hun- 
garian percentage in the group of persons occupied in industry, 
mining, and transport is 24°52; taking the value of the pro- 
duction of mining and metallurgy it is 2439; membership in 
industrial benefit societies, 14°88; and in contributions to such 
societies, 12°42. The share capital and reserve funds of the 
credit institutes give a percentage of 27°73; deposits in post- 
office saving banks, 21°03; the net! income of railway concerns, 
27°42; production of mineral coals, 20°0. Under such circum- 
stances the Hungarian Commission considers it quite justifiable 
to keep the present Quota, that is to say, 31*4 per cent. 

The exchange of notes has just as little led to an under- 
standing between the: two Commissions as the verbal negotia- 
tions of the sub-commissions nominated by both parties. 
Meanwhile regrettable events have taken place in Austria in 
consequence of the antagonism between the national aspirations 
of Germans and Czechs (Bohemians), which rendered the Par- 
liamentary labours of the Reichsrath nugatory. 

The resettlement of all economic matters concerning com- 
mon affairs must therefore be postponed and left to the future. 
Provisionally the status quo remains till 31st December, 159s. 
The Sovereign has according to law decided to maintain the 
Quota for the year 1898 at what it has been hitherto. The 
Hungarian Parliament and the Austrian Government have pro- 
longed for the year 1898 the law relating to all matters of the 
Ausgleich. 

It cannot be denied that the view taken by the Austrians is 
eminently unjust in representing that by the present state of the 
economic agreement Hungary has injured Austria, and that 
therefore they must insist upon a larger amount of contribution. 
Nobody can deny that Hungary has economically advanced more 
during the last twenty years than formerly during a century, but 
neither did progress lag in Austria; for instance, in 1876 there 
were 12,648 steam boilers with a total of 51,264 atmospheres, and 
in 1890 these had increased to 20,071 steam boilers with 100,027 
atmospheres. Such progress is also noticeable in railways, credit 
institutes, in the production of pig iron and coal, and in many 
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other branches of industry and economy. The wealth of the 
two States has certainly not developed in such an unequal 
manner that it would justify the increase of the Hungarian 
contribution. 

In this respect it is sufficient to direct attention to the data 
on communications, which show that Austria has imported into 
Hungary goods of the value of 481 millions, against goods 
imported from Hungary into Austria valued at 390 millions. 
The entire economy of Hungary has caused great sacrifices to 
Austrian industry by the protective Customs policy since the 
Protective Tariff of the years 1872 and 1882, sacrifices which 
are inadequately compensated for by the advantage of Hungary 
finding a regular market in Austria for her raw productions. 

As it is the interest of both parties to live peaceably together, 
it may be expected that an agreement will ultimately be reached. 

A. MATLEKOVITS 











LESSONS FROM RUSKIN 


THE title of this paper requires explanation, inasmuch as a 
lesson may refer either to the teachings of a master or to the warn- 
ings of a failure. Hence it may be asked whether this is an in- 
vitation to economists to fall, as tardy penitents, at the feet of a 
neglected teacher, or a caution to the ingenuous readers of Ruskin 
(and book-trade statistics show that their name is legion) to beware 
lest, like him, they go astray. My answer is that this paper, 
following the only reasonable and profitable course, does both. 
For if ever there was a case for the scholastic method of making 
distinctions, it is here, amid a mass of economic and political 
doctrines, always admirable in the manner of expression, but in 
the matter expressed marvellously unequal in value. If indeed 
these doctrines were confused in one heap, there would be an 
excuse for neglecting the wheat for fear of the tares. But with 
a little care it is almost as easy to distinguish the good seed from 
the bad as if they were in separate corn bins; and I propose to 
enter the vast granary and select some samples of both sorts of 
seed. 

English economists of the present day, under the chastening 
influence of their German and Austrian brethren, generally re- 
cognise the importance of the theory of consumption, and that 
it is misleading to speak of wealth as a definite mass of material 
objects, like the goods in a warehouse, that can be measured with- 
out regard to the persons using them ; and as a rule it is no longer 
aftirmed that the value of most things depends on their cost of 
production. But then two questions arise: one, whether in the 
early sixties, amid the scornful or passionate rejection by the 
economists and the educated public of the time, these very 
amendments were not already urged by Ruskin. This first 
question, interesting indeed, is still only a matter of Dogmen- 
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geschichte; but the second question is more serious, namely, 
whether, having adopted his amendments, we have any business 
to draw back from the consequences. Andif some nine years ago 
it appeared to Professor Stimson that Ruskin was in touch with 
much in the van of modern thought, and that future political 
economy would build with bricks made with Ruskin’s earth rather 
than Ricardo’s straw (Quarterly Journ. of Economics, July 1888), 
it seems time for our economists to open some modest works for 
the manufacture of this kind of brick. 

Facing boldly the problem of the relation of man and the 
external world, Ruskin makes wealth consist of things in them- 
selves valuable, value being life-giving power, and life being what 
conduces to the true end of man’s existence. Moreover, wealth 
is only constituted where there is not only life-giving power, but 
also acceptant capacity; there must be both the intrinsic useful- 
ness in the thing, and the ability to use it in the person (Munera 
Pulveris, ch.i.). Thus in his own manner and language Ruskin 
recognises that double aspect of value, the objective and the sub- 
jective, which meets us at the outset of economics, and which 
we can only ignore, and gain apparent simplicity and clearness, 
by becoming shallow and unreal. But the following passage is 
not unreal :— 

‘* A man’s power over his property is, at the widest range of it, fivefold; it 
is power of Use for himself, Administration, to others, Ostentation, Destruction, 
or Bequest; and possession is in use only, for which each man is sternly 
limited ; so that such things, and so much of them as he can use, are, indeed, 
well for him, or Wealth ; and more of them, or any other things, are ill for him 
or Ith. Plunged to the lips in Orinoco, he shall drink to his thirst measure ; 
more, at his peril; with a thousand oxen on his lands, he shall eat to his 
hunger measure; more, at his peril. He cannot live in two houses at once; a 
few bales of silk or wool will suffice for the fabric of all the clothes he can ever 
wear, and’a few books will probably hold all the furniture good for his brain. 
Beyond these, in the best of us but narrow, capacities, we have but the power 
of administering, or mal-administering wealth: (that is to say, distributing. 
lending, or increasing it) ;—of exhibiting it (as in magnificence of retinue or 
furniture)—of destroying, or, finally, of bequeathing it.” (Wunera Pulveris. 
§ 37.) 


And he urges as a logical consequence :— 
oD fo) 


“Tf the actual existence of wealth be dependent on the power of its 
possessor, it follows that the sum of wealth held by the nation, instead of being 
constant or calculable, varies hourly, nay, momentarily, with the number and 
character of its holders! and that in changing hands, it changes in quantity.” 
(Ibid., § 89.) 


After reading these and similar passages we begin to ask 
whether the discussions on final utility during the last twenty 
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years have added to what we might have learnt from the small 
volume of Munera Pulveris. And whereas Jevons and his suc- 
cessors are clouded with ambiguity on the meaning of utility, or 
are infected with the sophistical arithmetic of increments of 
pleasure and measurable degrees of satisfaction, Ruskin, on the 
other hand, far from resting in obscure content with whatever 
‘satisfies a desire or serves a purpose,” goes on to demand 
emphatically, what desire and what purpose ? whether making 
towards life or towards death? the words life and death being no 
rhetorical flourish, but an abbreviation for whatever respectively 
conduces to the fulfilment of man’s proper destiny on earth—the 
Aristotelian to ed €jv—or whatever is injurious to it. Thus we 
reach the significant notion of negative wealth, things that it 
would be better for us to be without, things, not merely useless 
for any reasonable use, but noxious; no asset, but a liability in 
the national book-keeping, though great may have been the 
labour spent on them, and keen the demand for them, and high 
their price in the market. In the notable preface added in 1871 
to Munera Pulveris, when Paris lay half in ruins, Ruskin gives, 
as an example of such goods, the obscene lithographs that for 
many years previously had been exhibited in her shops, and that 
in singular contrast to the neglected masterpieces of Tintoret 
in Venice, had been housed with care and sought after with 


eagerness. 


‘** Yet, all the while, Paris was not the richer for these possessions. Intrinsi- 
cally, the delightful lithographs were not wealth, but polar contraries of wealth 
She was, by the exact quantity of labour she had given to produce these, sunk 
below, instead of above, absolute Poverty. They not only were false Riches— 
they were true Debt which had to be paid at last—and the present aspect of the 
Rue Rivoli shows in what manner.” 


If we follow our author thus far, it seems clear that the theory 
of consumption is the key to the whole science of economics, 
and that until we have determined that theory, the terms utility, 
value, production, and cost can have but little meaning for us. 
And if so, then Ruskin had some grounds for his reiterated 
declarations such as the following (anno 1869) :— 

‘‘T have fearlessly declared your so-called science of Political Economy to 
be no science ; because, namely, it has omitted the study of exactly the most 
important branch of the business—the study of spending.” (Crown of Wild 
Olive, § 77.) 

In passage after passage, making up for that lamentable 
omission, he denounces the waste and mischief of ill-directed, 
foolish or depraved consumption ; of bad houses, bad furniture, 
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bad clothes, bad food, bad recreations, bad art, and all that 
fosters bad life and vicious populations. Property ‘‘must consist 
of good things, not bad ones. It is rightly called therefore a 
man’s Goods, not a man’s Bads” (Fors Clavigera, Letter 70). 
He urges that it is folly simply to boast of a nation’s increase of 
production and consumption, instead of enquiring the production 
and consumption of what? (Ibid., Letter 46). The making and 
selling of bad goods he calls theft, and says with pardonable 
exaggeration :— 

“No form of theft is so criminal as this—none so deadly to the State. If 
you break into a man’s house and steal a hundred pounds’ worth of plate, he 
knows his loss, and there is an end. . . . But if you swindle me out of twenty 
shillings’ worth of quality on each of a hundred bargains, I lose my hundred 
pounds all the same, and I get a hundred untrustworthy articles besides, which 
will fail me and injure me in all manner of ways when I least expect it.” (Time 
and Tide, Letter 14.) 


This, be it remembered, was written when adulteration was 
looked on tenderly as a form of competition. We have raised our 
standard a little now; but as we are addicted as much as ever to 
commercial gambling, it may be well to hear a somewhat plain 
view of the nature of such transactions :— 


** Tn all cases of profit derived from speculation, at best, what one man gains, 
another loses; and the net result to the State is zero (pecuniarily), with the 
Joss of time and ingenuity spent in the transaction; besides the disadvantage 
involved in the discouragement of the losing party, and the corrupted moral 
natures of both. . . . Nor is this all. For while real commerce is founded on 
real necessities or uses, and limited by these, speculation, of which the object 
is merely gain, seeks to excite imaginary necessities and popular desires, in 
order to gather its temporary profit from the supply of them. So that not only 
the persons who lend their money to it will be finally robbed, but the work 
done with their money will be, for the most part, useless, and thus the entire 
body of the public injured as well as the persons concerned in the transaction.” 
(Jind., Letter 15.) 


If consumption is thus all-important, we find, working back- 
wards, that production is to be judged by the consumption to 
which it leads; and that far from being certain to produce wealth, 
the process may issue in empty ciphers, or be worse than wasted 
in the procurement of negative wealth. Therefore it seems 
obvious that the quality of the product is one of the prime 
inatters of our enquiry, and that Ruskin was right in complaining 
of its neglect. 

“And this main question for the poor of England—for the poor of all 
countries—is wholly omitted in every common treatise on the subject of 
wealth. Even by the labourers themselves, the operation of capital is regarded 
only in its effect on their immediate interests; never in the far more terrific 
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power of its appointment of the kind and object of labour. It matters little, 
ultimately, how much a labourer is paid for making anything; but it matters 
fearfully what the thing is, which he is compelled to make.” (Crown of Wild 
Olive, § 6.) 


Hence a very practical and far-reaching conclusion, that the 
recurrent catastrophes of Indian famine and the chronic calamities 
of the English unemployed, are not profanely to be debited to the 
account of Providence, but much rather to the lack of economy, 
to the misdirection of labour, to public and private misgovernment. 
As early as 1857 Ruskin spoke as follows :— 


‘** The world is so regulated by the laws of Providence, that a man’s labour, 
well applied, is always amply sufficient to provide him during his life with all 
things needful to him, and not only with those, but with many pleasant objects 
of luxury; and yet farther, to procure him large intervals of healthful rest and 
serviceable leisure. And a nation’s labour, well applied, is, in like manner, 
amply sufficient to provide its whole population with good food and comfortable 
habitation ; and not with those only, but with good education besides, and objects of 
luxury. ... But by those same laws of Nature and Providence. . . suffering and 
want result, exactly in proportion .. . to the refusal of labour, or to the misapplica- 
tion of it. Wherever you see want, or misery, or degradation, in this world about 
you, there, be sure, either industry has been wanting or industry has been in error. 
... We have warped the word ‘ economy’ in our English language into a mean- 
ing which it has no business whatever to bear. In our use of it, it constantly 
signifies merely sparing or saving; economy of money means saving money— 
economy of time, sparing time, and so on. But that is a wholly barbarous use 
of the word . . . for it is not English, it is bad Greek, and it is worse sense. 
Economy no more means saving money than it means spending money. It 
means, the administration of a house; its stewardship; spending or saving, 
that is, whether money, or time, or anything else, to the best possible advan- 
tage. In the simplest and clearest definition of it, economy, whether public or 
private, means the wise management of labour; and it means this mainly in 
three senses; namely, first, applying your labour rationally; secondly, 
preserving its produce carefully ; lastly, distributing its produce seasonably.” 
(A Joy for Ever, § 8, originally entitled The Political Economy of Art.) 

Alas! had our economists and our rulers listened to these 
counsels of Ruskin, instead of reviling them, had they suffered 
reason to check their fanatical worship of British trade so far at 
least as to restore the ancient precaution of local stores of grain 
scattered over districts exposed to failure of crops: the frightful 
woes that afflicted India in the sixties and seventies, and that 
have now fallen on her again, might all have been averted. 

But modern economists, I may be told, if a few stragglers be 
left out of account, have in great measure accepted the teaching of 
Ruskin set forth in the various passages I have cited. 

It may beso. But there are different sorts of acceptance. Thus 
we may entirely accept every Sunday the preacher’s sermon on 
honesty, and adulterate our goods as heretofore every week-day ; 
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we may accept with docility the saving truths of ethics and history, 
and then, as though we were a vessel built in water-tight com- 
partments, lodge them in one chamber of our mind, without at 
all disturbing the body of contradictory teaching lodged in the 
other chambers. It is against this kind of acceptance that I 
wish respectfully to raise a protest, and to suggest that it is time 
to emerge from the age of muddle, when such excellent economists, 
and still better men, as Wilhelm Roscher and Luigi Cossa could 
with happy unconsciousness juxtapose contradictions. The age 
of transition and eclectic compromise cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed; and we must either go back to the sixties, and put away 
emphatically the Ruskinian first principles of economics, or we 
must follow them out to their conclusions. 

Thus, supposing we follow them, the common arguments on 
free trade must be revised. For it is commonly argued that 
where international trade is unfettered, the working of private 
interest results in a happy division of labour among nations, 
whereby each devotes itself to the production of what it can 
produce with the greatest advantage; and that though special 
circumstances may justify a certain measure of protection for 
the sake of undeveloped industries or military security, there is 
always a loss in such cases, justifiable indeed, but still a loss. 
Thus in a recent article in this journal on the Protectionist 
Reaction in France, the author, Mr. Herbert Fisher, speaks of 
the three-franc duty on corn costing that country 300 million 
francs, while bringing only 60 million into the French Treasury ; 
and he regards the reduction of international exchanges and of 
exportation as an obvious calamity. Nay then, a Ruskinian 
might ask him, Are you still possessed with the notion “that 
Business is always good, whether it be busy in mischief or in 
benefit; and that buying and selling are always salutary, what- 
ever the intrinsic worth of what you buy or sell?” (Crown of 
Wild Olive, § 8). Is it everything to you that your own country’s 
exports and imports are colossal, and nothing to you whether 
‘her fields are green and her faces ruddy?” (Ibid., § 124). Is it 
not possible that foreign trade may foster on a vast scale mis- 
directed production and useless or mischievous consumption ; 
and the magnificent figures of imports and exports, the crowded 
seas and busy harbours, end in ciphers or in negative goods? 
[ will pass over (so he might say) the sinister connection of 
gigantic foreign trade with gigantic naval armaments and the 
risk of gigantic disaster; and rather bid you consider that 
among British imports notable items are tinned provisions and 
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margarine: whereof the whole process of production is one long 
waste and national folly, a waste of all the labour, and land, and 
materials, and tools, and ships, and cartage, and buying and selling 
that are required by these wretched ‘‘ commodities ” ; nay, worse 
than waste; since as the final national result of such imports, 
for every hundred tons imported, you eliminate so many strong- 
limbed and honest-hearted country girls, living in the pure air 
of the open land, well and usefully employed with their dairy, 
their pigs, and their poultry, and the stay of their parents and 
husbands: and you substitute for them so many town girls 
with sallow faces and dubious morals, selling short weight of 
adulterated goods in a foul and smoke-laden town; themselves 
anemic, nervous, hysterical, making indifferent daughters and 
worse wives. Such and such-like are the offerings—sacrifices 
of human flesh and blood—that you heap in blind fanaticism on 
the altar of free trade. 

“Os rwoté tis épéer: and unless we have at hand some revised 
arguments to meet the taunts of the Ruskinian Trojans, we 
may have, as the completion of the hexameter, to murmur with 
the desponding Agamemnon : rote wou yavor evpeia YOwr. 

I might add other illustrations ; but after all, the chief point 
to emphasise is, that as a primary consequence of Ruskin’s 
principles on value and wealth, economics must be essentially 
ethical, the application of the moral law in particular depart- 
ments of human life. If we have no ethical principles as our 
guide, no ethical judgments as our aim, we pass at once into 
the region of unrealities, and our science becomes “ the weighing 
of clouds and the portioning out of shadows” (Munera Pulveris, 
§ 34). Whereas in real life, while dealing with wealth, we have 
perpetually to distinguish the accidental objects of morbid 
desires from the constant objects of legitimate desires ‘(Ibid.) ; 
and thus we are perpetually in an ethical atmosphere. Our 
economics will be, and must be, the continuance and consequence 
of our ethical first principles; and the reasonable, practical and 
humane character of this, the second and consequential part of 
our ethical system, will be a good indication of the soundness 
of the first part; just as sound general ethics indicate a solid 
under-structure of metaphysics. 

So far I have been taking samples of corn from the Ruskinian 
granary. It is time to take a few samples of tares; though for 
the trained readers of the Economic JOURNAL this part of my 
task can be made very short. 

Now by a singular coincidence (the cause of which may be 
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well worth at some other time considering) the very writer who 
may be called the hammer of the economic man, hewing down 
this graven image, calling its worshippers back to real life, and 
demanding from the classical economists with unwearied in- 
sistence the meaning of their empty phrases and imposing 
dogmas,—this writer himself is no more in touch with real life 
and real history than they are. Instead of the living or docu- 
mentary man,such as Mr.Charles Booth, or Le Play’s monographs, 
or Herr Paul Gohre, or other excellent observers, show him in 
the present, or such as the new race of scientific economic 
historians show him in the past, we find Ruskin’s world, 
whether past, present or future, to be imaginary. Here is a 
sentence worthy of Bentham :— 


“Tf you enquire into the vital fact of the matter, this you will find to be the 
constant structure of European society for the thousand years of the feudal 
system; it was divided into peasants who lived by working ; priests who lived 
by begging; and knights who lived by pillaging.” (Crown of Wild Olive, 
§ 136.) 


And a profound ignorance of the history of manual labour 
since the spread of Christianity appears in passages where rough 
and dirty work—foul and mechanical, he calls it—is regarded 
almost from the standpoint of Hellenic Paganism, as when we 
are told that ‘‘ the highest conditions of human society reached 
hitherto have cast such work to slaves” (Munera Pulveris, § 109) ; 
or read as follows :— 


“The fact is, a great number of quite necessary employments are, in 
the accuratest sense, ‘ Servile’; that is, they sink a man to the condition of a 
serf, or unthinking worker, the proper state of an animal, but more or less 
unworthy of men.” (Time and Tide, Letter 18.) 


Then, what an unbalanced judgment appears, and untimely 
confusion of the moral sphere with the material, when modern 
machinery is denounced without any discrimination of use and 
abuse ; as when we hear that the Arkwrights and Stephensons 
have done nothing but harm (Fors Clavigera, Letter 44); or are 
bidden ‘“‘ by hand-labour also to plough the sea; both for food, 
and in commerce, and in war: not with floating kettles there 
neither, but with hempen bridle, and the winds of heaven in 
harness” (Crown of Wild Olive, § 157). As though forsooth the 
British sailors a century ago were shining lights of sobriety, 
morality and refined speech, and the crews of the great iron 
steamships of to-day, as a sad necessity of their mechanical toil, 


were a miserable rout of degraded slaves ! 
D2- 
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And touching the future, if we smile at the predictions of 
political economists, they are matched by their critic, who could 
prophesy “‘ fearlessly” in 1867 that ‘‘ the soldier’s ... . is an : 
office which—Utopian as you may think the saying—will soon . 
now be extinct’”’ (Time and Tide, Letter 24). 

It is not surprising then that Ruskin, being as unhistorical 
as the older economists, like them confounds usury with interest ; 
only whereas they bestow on both payments their blessing, he 
casts on both an impartial malediction. And thus he passes 
into the ranks of the socialists. Indeed this prime master of 
style and humour gives invaluable material for the adornment of 
socialistic literature; and it is noteworthy how many citations 
from him appear in the pages of Merrie England, and how much ; 
that successful venture of Mr. Blatchford (some nine hundred 
thousand copies have been sold) owes to Ruskinian doctrine and 





phraseology. : 
Hence I am brought back to reiterate the pressing need that : 
economists no longer hover in mid-air, but finally quit the clouds 


for the earth, and make use of what is sound and solid in 
Ruskin’s economics; and to do this, they must no longer suffer . 
their moral science to be merely latént and implicit, but must 3 
be openly and explicitly ethical! It may involve some trouble 
to make the change; still, if we hope, as the firm of political 
economy, to do a good business in the future, we must move our 
premises into a more respectable neighbourhood; we must FE 
artistically decorate our shop front without, and keep a well- 
assorted stock of Ruskinian goods within. Else we may find our 
customers leaving us for the socialistic store, and ourselves on 
the way to the bankruptcy court. CHARLES 8. DEvaAs 





1 Tam glad to welcome two recruits to the ethical camp, Mr. Herbert Fisher and 
Dr. Pierson : for both have pointed out recently (the one in this journal, the other at 
a meeting of the British Economic Association) the connection of virtue and 
vice with free trade and protection : how the selfish French oligarchy of the time of 
Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe could not produce a sufficient crop of political 
virtue to admit of free trade (reserved, I suppose, for the piety of Napoleon IIL.) ; 
and how all over the world, those who know what righteous principles imply, 
revere and honour the English name because of our support of free trade (pro- f 
tectionists being therefore, I infer, either ignorant or unrighteous), As it would 
be an impertinence to accuse either writer of irrelevance, they must be inscribed 
among the ethical economists. Indeed, they seem to give us a solution of what Mr. 

Balfour has called the great antinomy of commerce, that by most of the leading 

nations of the world free trade is accepted in theory and rejected in practice. 

For this contradiction now appears in a sublime light as part of the perennial E 
strife between Ormuzd and Abriman, the world-powers of light and darkness ; 5 
and the British trader and free trader can almost feel that angel’s wings are 
growing on his shoulders, and a nimbus forming round his head, 
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WHEN the first Volume of a treatise remains for a long while 
without a successor, it is specially apt to be misinterpreted. 
Discussions which were intended to be only partial and pro- 
visional are supposed to claim to be complete; and studies 
which, in the view of the writer, belong more properly to a later 
volume, are perhaps thought to have been carelessly omitted. 
Several causes have combined to make the progress of my 
second volume very slow; and this delay increases the temptation 
to still further delay by offering explanations, if not replies, to 
those critics whose words carry most weight. I have preferred 
as arule to be silent, or at most to insert a few words of dis- 
claimer or suggestion in the appropriate places of subsequent 
editions. But Professor Hadley’s article in the last number of 
this JoURNAL on “ Some Fallacies in the Theory of Distribution ”’ 
is written with so much authority, and raises such broad issues, 
that I can hardly ignore it. I propose therefore to take it as 
the occasion of an attempt to show the place which the account 
of distribution and exchange given in my first volume holds 
in the general system of economics, as it presents itself to me, 
and in particular to indicate my views as to the nature and 
limitations of the so-called ‘‘ Statical’’ method. 

Another member of the able staff of Yale University, Professor 
Fisher, has referred to my uncertain uses of the term Capital ; 
and I will add a little further explanation on this point. 


} 


The terms Economic Statics and Dynamics (or Kinetics) are 
imported from physics; and some discussions about them have 
seemed to imply that statics and dynamics are distinct branches 
of physics. But of course they are not. The modern mathe- 
matician is familiar with the notion that dynamics include 
statics. If he can solve a problem dynamically, he seldom cares 
to solve it statically also. To get the statical solution from the 
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dynamical all that is needed is to make the relative velocities of 
the things under study equal to zero, and thus reduce them to 
relative rest. But the statical solution has claims of its own. 
It is simpler than the dynamical; it may afford useful pre- 
paration and training for the more difficult dynamical solution ; 
and it may be the first step towards a provisional and partial 
solution in problems so complex that a complete dynamical 
solution is beyond our attainment. 

The term ‘relative rest’”’ calls for notice: for it plays an 
important 7d/e in the so-called stationary state of the economist. 
‘“* Absolute rest’ is an ‘unmeaning term; statical problems deal 
with relative rest. This fact is perhaps more familiar than he 
knows to ‘the man in the train.” The train may be running 
smoothly on straight rails ; and then he may be tempted to treat 
the problem of packing his parcels on the rack as a statical one: 
for although all the things are moving they are relatively at 
rest. But experience has taught him that parcels, packed with 
reference to statical conditions only, are likely to fall on his head, 
if the movement of the train is checked: it has taught him to 
look out for the disruptive dynamical element that is latent in 
the apparently peaceful statical problem. 

Many writers have carried over physical conceptions into 
social science. And it is interesting to note Mill's delight on 
finding, as he thought, a key to economic method in the fact 
that ‘‘ the principle of the Composition of Forces’ is applicable 
to economics. ‘‘ When the mind applies this principle it performs 
a simple act of addition. It adds the separate effect of one force 
to the separate effect of the other, and puts down the sum of 
these separate effects as the joint effect.” } 

This is true: and in relation to statical problems properly 
so-called it is the whole truth. For when considering the equi- 
librium of things which are strictly at rest relatively to one 
another, we have but to add by simple arithmetic the forces 
acting at a point in any direction; and make sure that the sum 
is zero. 

But in dynamical problems, though true, it is not the whole 
truth. For when a force moves the thing on which it acts, it 
thereby changes the force which that thing afterwards exercises. 
The attraction of the Earth alters the movement of Venus, and 
thus alters the force which Venus exerts on the Earth; which 
again alters the movement of the Earth, and therefore the 


1 Mill’s Autobiography, pp. 159, 160. See also my Principles, I. vi., 2: the 
references throughout are to the third edition of 1895. 
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attraction which the Earth exerts on Venus; and so on in endless 
but ever diminishing reciprocal influences. Meanwhile both 
planets disturb slightly the Sun, whose attraction is their chief 
controller; and all the other planets have a part in the play. 
For such complications as these arithmetic is useless: they 
need the strength and delicacy of vast and subtle mathematical 
engines working out large volumes full of mathematical formule 
and figures. But these engines cannot be applied to economics. 
The most helpful applications of mathematics to economics are 
those which are short and simple, which employ few symbols ; 
and which aim at throwing a bright ight on some small part 
of the great economic movement rather than at representing its: 
endless complexities. 

Thus, then, dynamical solutions, in the physical sense, of 
economic problems are unattainable. And if we are to adhere 
to physical analogies at all, we must say that statical solutions 
afford starting points for such rude and imperfect approaches to 
dynamical solutions as we may be able to attain to. This is 
in substance what I propose to argue now; but I prefer other 
words. 

It has been well said that analogies may help one into the 
saddle, but are encumbrances on a long journey. It is well to 
know when to introduce them, it is even better to know when to 
stop them off. Two things may resemble one another in their 
initial stages ; and a comparison of the two may then be helpful : 
but after a while they diverge ; and then the comparison begins 
to confuse and warp the judgment. There is a fairly close 
analogy between the earlier stages of economic reasoning and 
the devices of physical statics. But is there an equally service- 
able analogy between the later stages of economic reasoning and 
the methods of physical dynamics? I think not. I think that 
in the later stages of economics better analogies are to be got 
from biology than from physics ; and consequently, that economic 
reasoning should start on methods analogous to those of physical 
statics, and should gradually become more biological in tone. 
Of course a new class of considerations as, e.g., of money, credit, 
international trade, may be introduced after some others have 
been carried a long way; and in the first handling of new 
matter there may be a temporary reversion to physical analogies. 
But that will soon pass; and when the new matter is ready to 
be worked up with the old in an advanced stage, the method will 
become ever more remote from the physical and more akin to the 
biological. 
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me. 5 
Let us then look more closely at the method appropriate for dj 
the earlier stages of economic reasoning. : 


Man’s powers are limited: almost every one of nature's riddles 
is complex. He breaks it up, studies one bit at a time, and at 
last combines his partial solutions with a supreme effort of his q 
whole small strength into some sort of an attempt at a solution F 
of the whole riddle. For breaking it up, he uses some adaptation ! 
of a primitive but effective prison, or pound, for segregating those 
.disturbing causes whose wanderings happen to be inconvenient 
for the time: the pound is called Ceteris Paribus. The study 
of some group of tendencies is isolated by the assumption other 
things being equal: the existence of other tendencies is not ; 
denied, but their disturbing effect is neglected for a time. The 
more the issue is thus narrowed, the more exactly can it be 
handled ; but also the less closely does it correspond to real life. 

Each exact and firm handling of a narrow issue, however, 
helps towards treating broader issues, in which that narrow issue 
is contained, more exactly than would otherwise have been 
possible. With each step of advance more things can be let 
out of the pound; exact discussions can be made less abstract, 
realistic discussions can be made less inexact than was possible 








at an earlier stage. 
The pound Ceteris Paribus is never turned to better service 


in locking up disturbing causes, which we want to keep out of 
the way provisionally in the earlier stages of an enquiry, than 
when it is applied to the famous fiction of ‘the Stationary 
State.” This state obtains its name from the fact that in it the 
general conditions of production and consumption, of distribution 
and exchange remain motionless; but yet it is full of move- 
ment; for it is a mode of life. The average age of the population 
may be stationary; but each individual is growing up from youth 
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towards his prime, or downwards to old age. The average size 4 
of the business firms may be stationary; but at any moment E 
almost every business is either rising or falling. The average [ 


value of grain may be stationary; but the current price fluctuates P- 
with successive harvest flows. The study of such fluctuations 
about a centre of rest is really a dynamical problem, though the 
simplest form of it is always included in the study of a “ station- 
ary state,” and indeed affords the chief inducement to the fiction 


of such a state. 
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The fiction does not require that the numbers of the popu- 
lation should be stationary. Nearly all the distinctive portions 
of the stationary state may be exhibited in a place where 
population and wealth are both growing, provided they are 
growing at about the same rate, and there is no scarcity of land: 
and provided also the methods of production and the conditions 
of trade change but little; and above all, where the character of 
man himself is a constant quantity. For in such a state by 
far the most important conditions of production and con- 
sumption, of exchange and distribution will remain of the 
same quality, and in the same general relations to one another, 
though they are all increasing in volume. Thus, to quote 
from a private letter of Mr. Flux, “The term static is not 
exactly what we want: we want to express the conception 
of ‘steady motion’ as familiar in hydrodynamics; or, to take 
examples from solids, as illustrated by the case of a spinning top 
or a bicycle.” 

This stationary state, however, bears less resemblance to the 
real conditions of life now than it did in past generations. There 
has even been a perceptible change in this respect since Mill's 
time. For, though most of the factors at work now were at 
work then, their relative importance has changed so much as to 
alter the broad features of the problem. . 

When Mill was growing up, England was still oppressed by 
the difficulty of obtaining raw produce; and this was giving a 
bias to distribution in favour of those who own land, and against 
those whose income is derived from labour, and have many 
mouths to feed. The black shadow thus cast over the land 
reached its second climax in the potato famine. Since then it 
has dwindled: but Mill was always haunted by the fears which 
had oppressed Ricardo and Malthus, and they gave a sombre 
tinge to his study of the ‘‘ influence of progress of industry and 
population on rents, profits and wages.”! That discussion, it may 
be noted, is free from the fallacies of the wages fund. It 
examines the distribution of the net produce on national income, 
regarded as a flow; and from an analytical point of view it is 
perhaps the most advanced and modern part of his work. A 
century hence the substance of that chapter may seem more 
modern than it does to-day; for at the present rate of growth 
the whole world will be fully peopled ere many generations are 
passed. But just at present the acreage of fertile land, from 
which the nations of Western Europe can conveniently draw 

1 Mill, Principles, IV., iii. 
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their supplies of raw produce, is increasing much faster than the 
population; and in this bright interval the outlines of the influence 
of progress on distribution and exchange are freed from that 
particular black shadow. 

In our own age pressure of numbers on the means of subsist- 
ence does not cause a fundamental readjustment of the notion of 
equilibrium even for very long periods; we can allow for the 
growth of population by estimating demand and supply alike, not 
with regard to a total flow of so many units of produce per 
annum, but with regard to a flow of so many units per head per 
annum. The remedy is not perfect ; some minor corrections will 
remain to be made: but so far as this change is concerned, the 
general outlines of our picture will be true to the facts of life ; and 
in view of the complexity of the whole problem,‘we can scarcely 
hope for more than that. 

The chief difficulties of economic science are now in another 
direction ; they arise rather from the good than from the evil 
fortunes of mankind. The increasing command which progress 
is giving us over the forces of nature is altering the conditions of 
work and life rapidly and in many various ways. It is altering 
the character as well as the magnitude of economical and social 
forces. It is altering them perceptibly in each decade, and it 
may revolutionise them ‘in the long-run.” 

Of course there is some analogy to this in mechanics. Our 
planetary system happens, indeed, to be in stable equilibrium ; 
but a little change of circumstance might make it unstable; 
might, for instance, after a time cause one of the planets to shoot 
away from the sun in a very long ellipse, and another to fall into it. 
Again, though a pendulum will generally swing clean backwards 
and forwards along the same line; yet, if the clock is standing on 
an inclined ledge, the vibration of the pendulum may make it slide 
downwards towards a final catastrophe. Mechanical analogies 
ought, therefore, not to be abandoned hastily on the ground that 
economic events react upon the conditions by which they were 
produced ; so that future events cannot happen under exactly the 
same conditions as they did. 

But the catastrophes of mechanics are caused by changes in 
the quantity and not in the character of the forces at work: 
whereas in life their character changes also. ‘‘ Progress” or 
‘* evolution,” industrial and social, is not mere increase and de- 
crease. It is organic growth, chastened and confined and 
occasionally reversed by decay of innumerable factors, each of 
which influences and is influenced by those around it ; and every 
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such mutual influence varies with the stages which the respective 
factors have already reached in their growth. 

In this vital respect all sciences of life are akin to one another, 
and are unlike physical sciences. And therefore in the later stages 
of economics, when we are approaching nearly to the conditions 
of life, biological analogies are to be preferred to mechanical, 
other things being equal. Other things may not be equal; the 
mechanical analogy is apt to be the more definite and vivid: the 
analogy, for instance, of a satellite which is moving around a 
planet, which is itself moving around another centre, is helpful 
for special purposes, even in very advanced stages of many 
economic problems; and wherever helpful it should be used. 
But as the science reaches to its highest work such occasions 
become rarer and rarer, and the tone becomes more and more 
that of a biological science. 

Consider, for instance, the balancing of demand and supply. 
The words ‘ balance” and “ equilibrium” belong originally to 
the older science, physics; whence they have been taken over by 
biology. In the earlier stages of economics, we think of demand 
and supply as crude forces pressing against one another, and 
tending towards a mechanical equilibrium; but in the later 
stages, the balance or equilibrium is conceived not as between 
crude mechanical forces, but as between the organic forces of life 
and decay. The healthy boy grows stronger every year; but 
with early manhood there is some loss of agility; the zenith of 
his power is reached perhaps at twenty-five for such a game as 
racquets. For other corporeal activities the zenith comes at 
thirty or later. For some kinds of mental work it comes rather 
late ; for statesmanship, for instance, it comes very late. In each 
case the forces of life preponderate at first; then those of crys- 
tallisation and decay attain to equal terms, and there is balance 
or equilibrium ; afterwards decay predominates. 

Again, with every spring the leaves of a tree grow, attain full 
strength, and after passing their zenith decay; while the tree 
itself is rising year by year to its zenith, after which it also will 
decay. And here we find a biological analogy to oscillations in 
the values of commodities or of services about centres which are 
progressing, or perhaps themselves oscillating in longer periods. 

The balance, or equilibrium, of demand and supply obtains 
ever more of this biological tone in the more advanced stages 
of economics. The Mecca of the economist is economic biology 
rather than economic dynamics. 

I will now try to show how this notion is pursued in the 
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first Volume of my Principles; though fear that the attempt may 
prove wearisome to the reader. For discussions of method are 
tedious; every one’s method should, as a rule, explain itself. 
But this requires the complete working out of the method: it 
cannot be done in a first Volume. 


III. 


Complaints have been made that my first Book keeps the 
reader too long from entering on the main work before him. But 
it is needed from my point of view. The chapters on the Growth 
of Free Industry and of Economic Science are no doubt long, in 
spite of their being wholly inadequate if regarded as sketches of 
economic history. But they have no claim to be so regarded. 
Their aim is different. It is to emphasise, as the keynote of the 
treatise, the notion that economic problems are not mechanical, 
but concerned with organic hfe and growth. In combination 
with the following chapters on Scope and Method they claim to 
offer a view continuous with that of classical tradition, but differ- 
ing in the stress laid on this element of organic life-growth. They 
claim to show that the past can afford just guidance for the 
present and the future only when full account is taken of the 
changes in man himself, and of his modes of life and thought and 
work; and to sketch some leading features of those changes which 
are of most importance for the economist. They insist that, 
though there is a kernel of man’s nature that has scarcely 
changed, yet many elements of his character, that are most effec- 
tive for economic uses, are of modern growth. The “strategy” 
of his economic conflict with nature remains nearly the same 
from age to age, and the lessons drawn from experiences of it can 
be handed down usefully from father to son. But the “‘ tactics” 
of the conflict waged by men somewhat different from us, and 
under conditions widely different from ours, are of little or no avail. 
To carry over from one age to another both strategical and tactical 
lessons, is to incline somewhat towards a mechanical view of 
economics ; to carry over strategical lessons only is characteristic 
of a biological view. 

Book IV. is much occupied with organic growth, and its later 
chapters are designed to prepare the way for the study of the 
influence of the element of Time in Book V. But this brings me 
to Professor Hadley’s main indictment of my doctrine, and I had 
better quote that at length. He is good enough to say that my 
fallacies are not quite so bad as those of some other people’s. 
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I can conceive none worse than those which he supposes I have 
committed. He says :— 

“* Another instance of the same confusion between quantities 
and rates is furnished by the ‘ normal supply curve’; a confusion 
less glaring than that in the wage-fund, but for this very reason 
far more dangerous. A market supply curve represents a series 
of relations between quantities of products and costs per unit of 
product. A normal supply curve represents a series of relations 
between rates of production and cost per unit of product (not per 
unit of time). It is naturally assumed that, barring certain lines 
of industry, the latter curve has the same general shape as the 
former, and may be made the basis of the same kind of deduc- 
tions. Even those writers, like Marshall, who see the essential 
difference between the two things, usually give a very inadequate 
study to the extent of the differences. Yet such a study of the 
most acute and painstaking character is absolutely essential if 
supply and demand curves are to be made the basis of a theory 
of distribution ; for otherwise the results will often be diametri- 
cally opposed to the truth. For an increased rate of production 
involves a totally different set of economic pressures and reac- 
tions from those involved in an increasing quantity of production 
at the old rate.” ? 

This seems inexact in word, if not in thought. A curve which 
represents relations between rates of production and costs per 
unit of product (not per unit of time), is not a scientific curve at 
all. Reasonings relating to it cannot be fallacious. There can be 
no reasonings about it, valid or invalid; for it does not exist. An 
equation between a volume and a weight, or a velocity and an 
acceleration, is not a wrong equation: it is nonsense. Normal 
costs cannot possibly have reference either to a unit of amount 
simply, or to a unit of time simply ; they must refer to a unit of 
amount and a unit of time, that is, to a unit of amount when 
production is going on at a certain rate, and a certain number of 
units of amount are being produced in a unit of time. The 
terms of my definition of the normal supply curve (or schedule) 
are that it represents a list of supply prices, “the supply 
price of the production of each amount of the commodity 
in a year, or any other unit of time, being written against 
the amount.’ And again, “the general drift of the term 
Normal Supply price is always the same, whether the periods 
to which it refers are short or long. In every case it has 
reference to a certain given rate of aggregate production ; that 


1 Economic JOURNAL, VIL, p. 484. 
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is, to the production of a certain aggregate amount daily or 
annually.” ! 

Next, he seems to imply that I make some confusion between 
market supply curves and normal supply curves. The fact is, ‘ 
that twenty years ago I abandoned the use of curves for market 
problems because they were not really wanted; and I found people ; 
would not heed the note of warning that the curves for the normal a 
problem relate to rates of production and consumption, and those : 
for market curves to amounts bought and sold.” 3 

Later on I found an even stronger objection of the same | 
kind to the use of curves for wages problems; so I ceased to : 





use them also. 

Professor Hadley proceeds to settle summarily a much vexed 
question. Hesays: ‘ The essential difference between exchange 
and distribution, which has puzzled so many economists, is that 
the former deals with funds, and the latter with flows ; the former 
with prices, the latter with rates of wages and interest. Static : 
methods are applicable to the former; Kinetic methods to the 4 
latter.’ In spite of the great authority with which he speaks, I 


venture to demur to his decision. I hold that in distribution 4 
and exchange alike we deal with both stocks and flows; but that, 4 
with few exceptions, the more important and difficult problems j 


deal with flows and not with stocks. I hold that the essential 
distinction between statics and dynamics, if the terms must be 
used, is not the same as, nor even closely related to that between 
stocks and flows. In fact the most perfect instances of statical , 
problems are those which deal with ‘‘ steady flows” of labour, 
capital and goods, of wages, interest and prices in a stationary 
country ; in which each year.is just like the past, in which each 
generation is like that which went before. 

It may be noted, as an incidental confirmation of this opinion, 
that our choicest illustrations of the statical or stationary state 
relate to agricultural and not to mineral prices. Now the annual 
output of a farm is a true flow; but the annual output of a mine 
is not a true flow, it comes out of stock; and, if the mineral veins 
are not practically unlimited, the exhaustion of the stock will dis- 
rupt the statical rest. The statical method is more applicable 
to the conditions of life in agricultural districts of America than 





1 Principles, V., 111., 5, and V., v., 4. 

* I found also that curves helped rather than hindered in such discussions as 
those towards the end of my Principles, V., u. The contrast between ‘‘ stocks” 
of goods dealt with for market problems; flows of goods produced by ‘‘ stocks” of 
plant for short normal problems; and secular movements where all is flow is 
emphasised on p. 450. 
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in mineral: because in the former she yields a flow, in the latter 
a stock. When the stock of petroleum or of silver ore in a 
place turns out to be but slender, there is no equilibrium and 
houses are deserted. At last the pressure of population makes 
farmers settle there, and gather the small but steady flow of the 
infertile soil, and then first the statical method is applicable. 
There is much suggestion in the difficulties of the application of 
the law of diminishing return to the prices of mineral produce, 
and to the incomes of mine-owners (problems both of exchange 
and of distribution): for they differ from parallel problems with 
regard to agricultural land as the fitful oscillation of market price 
in a day's fish market, when there is a certain stock to be dis- 
posed of, differ from those steadier movements of normal value 
which relate to flows and not to stocks. 

Thus I venture to adhere to the opinion that distribution 
and exchange are fundamentally the same problem, looked at 
from different points of view. The study of the effects of a new 
tax, of a bad harvest, of a new invention, of the gradual opening 
up of a new source of demand or supply, appears as a problem in 
exchange when the centre of interest is the price of a commodity, 
say Indian tea: and as a problem in distribution when the centre 
of interest is in the wages or profits of those who produce or handle 
the tea. But in substance the two problems are one: no dis- 
cussion of wages and profits in the tea trade can have any reality 
if divorced from a study of prices: and vice versd. Further, if 
the harvest is abnormal, a large stock of tea may raise strange mar- 
ket problems in exchange and distribution in regard to the freights 
earned by the stock of ships, and the wages of tea porters that 
happen to be available. But taking one year with another so as 
to deal with relatively steady flows, in which the machinery of 
supply can be more smoothly adapted to demand, we have problems 
in exchange and distribution to which the statical method seems 
to me more and not less applicable than it is to those connected 
with stocks. 

Let us return from this digression on Professor Hadley’s 
doctrine, and consider how far the statical method is applicable 
to problems of normal value for periods of varying lengths. 

The purpose of the statical method is to fix our attention on 
some centre, which for the time we regard as either at rest or in 
steady movement ; to consider the tendencies of various elements 
to mutually adjust themselves relatively to that centre, or perhaps 
to change the position of that centre. The element of Time is the 
source of our chief difficulties ; and therefore the most important 
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among the many uses of this method is to classify forces with 
reference to the time which they require for their work ; and to 
impound in Ceteris Paribus those forces which are of minor 
importance relatively to the particular time we have in view. In 
other words we classify our problems provisionally according to 
the length of the periods to which they refer. 

Thus, to take an illustration which I have worked out in 
more detail elsewhere,'! we may classify problems connected with 
fishing as those which are affected by very quick changes, such as 
uncertainties of the weather ; or by changes of moderate length, 
such as the increased demand for fish caused by the scarcity of 
meat during the year or two following a cattle plague ; or lastly, 
we may consider the unprecedented increase during a whole 
generation of the demand for fish which might result from the 
rapid growth of a high-strung artisan population making little 
use of their muscles. The first of these cases is not to our present 
purpose: let us look at the second and third. 

In considering the effects of the cattle plague, we neglect 
fluctuations due to the weather: they are so quick that they 
speedily obliterate one another, and are therefore not important 
for problems of this class. Again, we neglect or take little account 
of variations in the numbers who are brought up as seafaring men 
for the opposite reason : they are too slow to produce much effect in 
the year or two during which the scarcity of meat lasts. Having 
impounded these two sets for the time, we give our full 
attention to such influences as the inducements which good 
fishing wages will offer to sailors to stay in their fishing homes 
for a year or two, instead of applying for work on a ship. We 
consider what old fishing boats, and even vessels that were not 
specially made for fishing, can be adapted and sent to fish for a 
year or two. The normal supply price which we are now seeking 
is the price per unit which will quickly call into the fishing trade 
capital and labour enough to obtain that amount of fish in a day’s 
or week’s fishing that has average good fortune; the influence 
which the price of fish will have upon the capital and labour 
available in the fishing trade being governed by rather narrow 
causes such as these. 

Next, to consider the influences of the growth of a sedentary 
artisan population. We now concentrate our chief attention on 
causes which act slowly but continuously. We put aside fluctu- 
ations that come and go in a year or two, very much as in the 
preceding case we put aside fluctuations from day to day. Our 


1 Principles, V., v. 
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normal supply price now for any amount of fish is the price per 
unit, which will slowly call into the fishing trade capital and 
labour enough to obtain that amount of fish in a day’s or week’s 
fishing of average good fortune. The governing forces of supply, 
which we now consider, would not only call sailors back to their 
fishing homes, but would induce many farm lads in villages 
neighbouring on the sea to adopt a seafaring life, and they would 
cause long-headed men to see that there was a trustworthy field 
for the investment of new capital in building fishing boats of the 
newest and most expensive patterns, and so on. 

So far the relatively short and long period problems go on 
similar lines. In both use is made of that paramount device, the 
partial or total isolation for special study of some set of relations. 
In both opportunity is gained for analysing and comparing 
similar episodes, and making them throw light upon one another ; 
and for ordering and co-ordinating facts which are suggestive 
in their similarities, and are still more suggestive in the differ- 
ences that peer out through their similarities. But there is a 
broad distinction between the two cases. In the relatively short 
period problem no great violence is needed for the assumption 
that the forces not specially under consideration may be taken 
for the time to be inactive. But violence is required for keep- 
ing broad forces in the pound of Ceteris Paribus during, say, « 
whole generation, on the ground that they have only an indirect 
bearing on the question in hand. For even indirect influences 
may produce great effects in the course of a generation, if they 
happen to act cumulatively; and it is not safe to ignore them 
even provisionally in a practical problem without special study. 
Thus the uses of the statical method in problems relating to 
very long periods are dangerous ; care and forethought and self- 
restraint are needed at every step. 

But the difficulties and risks of the task reach their highest 
point in connection with industries which conform to the law of 
Increasing Return; and it is just in connection with those 
industries that the most alluring applications of the method are 
to be found. Long period supply curves in relation to such 
industries are fascinatingly clear and vivid: but they are made 
too clear and vivid to be at all near to reality. 


1 The great Cournot himself misapplied mathematics here, He ignores the 
conditions which, in real life, prevent the speedy attainment of monopoly by a 
single manufacturing firm: and the general drift of his argument is practically 
misleading. His failure contributed to make me hold back most of my diagrams as 
to value from formal publication for twenty years; those on monopolies were the 
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Some, though by no means all, of the difficulties of this 
problem can be avoided by two devices. The first is to estimate 
the expenses of production with reference to a representative firm. 
This conception is biological rather than mechanical ; and its 
application in the theory of value is one mark of the gradual 
transition from the mechanical view of the composition of forces, 
which is suitable to the earlier stages of the theory, to the bio- 
logical notion of composite organic development, which belongs 
to its later stages. So I will speak of it in some detail. 

Internal economies are those connected with the organisation 
of an individual firm: they increase as the firm rises to the first 
rank, and they dwindle as the firm decays. The external 
economies depend on the general organisation of the trade, on the 
growth of knowledge and appliances common to the trade, on the 
development of subsidiary industries, and soon. Now the growth 
of internal economies is generally more rapid than that of external. 
The rise and fall of individual firms may be frequent, while a great 
industry is going through one long oscillation, or even moving 
steadily forwards; as the leaves of a tree (to repeat an earlier 
illustration) grow to maturity, reach equilibrium, and decay 
many times, while the tree itself is steadily growing upwards 
year by year. For very long periods the oscillation of internal 
economies may almost be neglected: except in so far as they are 
indirectly dependent on external; for a large industry offers a 
better field in most (not in all) ways for large individual firms 
than a small industry offers. And we may set before our eyes a 
representative firm, as we might a representative tree in a forest 
or a representative weaver or carpenter; that is a firm, the 
equipment of which is representative of the general progress of 
the trade to which it belongs, and which “ has its fair share of 
those internal and external economies which the aggregate scale 
of production in that trade will cause to accrue to such a busi- 
ness.’ By concentrating our attention on such a firm we escape 
many of the difficulties which attach to problems of very long 
period equilibrium. 

The second device is to take the normal supply price in 
relation to long periods, not for the narrow margin of a small 
increase to the aggregate output of the commodity, but for the 


last to be developed, and they belong to the early seventies. At about the same time 
I worked out diagrams relating to international trade, which I have not been able 
to publish with realistic surroundings even yet. A caution as to the danger of supply 
curves relating to Increasing Return is given in the first edition of my Principles, 
1890, pp. 425-9, and this is enlarged in the third edition, V. v., 4 and V. xi. 
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broader margin of a small increase in the appliances, the persons, 
and the organisation from the co-operation of which the flow of 
the commodity proceeds: in other words, we should take it as 
the supply price of ‘‘ the processes of production.”! 

It is to be noted that the law of Increasing Return seldom 
asserts itself in short periods. A sudden increase of demand will 
generally raise the marginal supply price, even in industries in 
which the economies of production on a large scale become 
powerful, when they have had time to assert themselves.2— And in 
setting a diminished supply price against an increased amount 
of the flow of the goods, we mean that a flow of that increased 
amount will in the course of time be supplied profitably at that 
lower price to meet a fairly steady corresponding demand. We 
exclude from view any economies that may result from sub- 
stantive new inventions; but we include those which may be 
expected to arise naturally out of adaptations of existing ideas. 
In making this estimate we look forward to asuitable time. But 
here is a difficulty. A suitable time to allow for the introduction 
of the economies appertaining to one increase in the scale of 
production is not long enough for another and larger increase, 
so we must fix on some fairly long time ahead, which is likely to 
be indicated by the special problem in hand, and adjust the whole 
series of supply prices to it. But after these and other corrections 
have been made, other difficulties remain behind, chiefly connected 
with the plastic condition of man and of his appliances and 
organisation for production. Thus, especially where the tendency 
to increasing return is strong, the economic pendulum does not 
swing back along the course by which it came.’ 

In such cases, therefore, it remains legitimate to speak of a 
position of balance or equilibrium between the forces of progress 
and decay, which would be attained if the conditions under view 

1 Principles, V. xi., 3. * Principles, V. v. 

3 This is represented by the dotted line in the diagram, Principles, V. xi.,3. We 
-could get much nearer to nature if we allowed ourselves a more complex illustration. 
We might take a series of curves, of which the first allowed for the economies likely 
to be introduced as the result of each increase in the scale of production during one 
year, a second curve doing the same for two years, a third for three years, and so on. 
Cutting them out of cardboard and standing them up side by side, we should obtain 
a surface, of which the three dimensions represented amount, price, and time 
respectively. If we had marked on each curve the point corresponding to that 
amount which, so far as can be foreseen, seems likely to be the normal amount for 
the year to which that curve related, then these points would form a curve on the 
surface, and that curve would be a fairly true long period normal supply curve for a 
commodity obeying the law of Increasing Return. See my Principles, V. xi., 5; 


compare also an article by Mr. Cunynghame, Economic Journat, Vol. II. 
: E 2 
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were supposed to act uniformly for a long time. But such 
notions must be taken broadly. The attempt to make them 
precise over-reaches our strength. If we include in our account 
nearly all the conditions of real life, the problem is too heavy to 
be handled; if we select a few, then long-drawn-out and subtle 
reasonings with regard to them become scientific toys rather 
than engines for practical work. 

For this reason the theoretical backbone of our knowledge of 
the causes which govern value, on its two sides of distribution 
and exchange, is put together in my Book V. The word ‘‘ Theory ” 
applies in the title of that Book alone. It deals with abstractions ; 
and refers to realities for the purpose of illustration only, not of 
construction. Its aim is not so much the acquisition of know- 
ledge, as of power; power to order and arrange knowledge, 
especially with reference to the eternal opposition of forces 
impelling people to do, and forces holding them back. Even 
where, for some of the many reasons just noted, there is no 
true oscillation, the best device that has yet been found for 
studying, analysing, and comparing the chief economic forces at 
work anywhere, for ordering and co-ordinating facts about them, 
is to isolate them for the time. When so isolated they will 
almost always show an equilibrium point; because man’s 
capacities are finite as regards both gratification and work; and 
however much stronger one may be than the other at first, we 
have only to conceive a great change in one direction to find the 
strength of the second overtaking and passing that of the first. 
And the conception of this equilibrium point helps to give pre- 
cision to the ideas. 

This work is preliminary; it does not lead direct to useful 
conclusions. But it enables the mind in search for such con- 
clusions, whether as regards the past, the present, or the future, 
to strike, as it were, a whole chord at once instead of a single 
note. In the later stages of our work such preliminary devices 
should seldom be prominent; their aid should be manifest in 
the work, but they themselves should not be manifest. Their 
function is to give increased power to common sense, and 
common sense is the outcome of the experience of life, our own 
life and that of our ancestors; it is a biological rather than a 
dynamical instrument. 

Construction begins with Book VI. The business of market- 
ing, whether for labour or goods, does not lie within its field; 
because these cannot be properly explained without reference to 
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money, credit, speculation, international trade, &c., all of which 
belong to a later Volume.! 

But the human element of the problem is carried some way. 
The keynote of the Book is in the fact that free human beings 
are not brought up to their work on the same principles as a 
machine, or horse, or a slave. If they were, there would be very 
little difference between the distribution and the exchange side 
of value; for every agent of production would reap a return 
adequate to cover its own expenses of production with wear and 
tear, &c.; at all events after allowance had been made for casual 
failures to adjust supply to demand. But as it is, our growing 
power over nature yields an ever larger surplus above absolute 
necessities; and this is not absorbed by an unlimited increase of 
the population. And there remain therefore the questions: What 
‘are the general causes which govern the distribution of this sur- 
plus among the people? What part is played by conventional 
necessaries, ?.c. the Standard of Comfort? What by the in- 
fluence of modes and amounts of consumption over efficiency, 
and the Standard of Life? What by the many-sided action of 
the principle of substitution, and of the struggle for survival 
between hand-workers and brain-workers of different classes 
aud grades? What by the power which the use of capital gives 


to those in whose hands it is? What part of the general 
flow is turned to remunerate those who work (including here 


“ce 


the undertaking of ventures) and ‘ wait,” as contrasted with 
those who work (and undertake) and consume at once the fruits 
of their endeavours? An attempt is made to give a_ broad 
answer to those and some similar questions.” 


1 Some hold that a realistic description of markets should come early. I think 
not, on the ground that true description is a very difficult thing ; it can be made in- 
troductory to analysis only by being made superficial. The outward machinery of 
the Stock Exchange or the Liverpool cotton market can be explained to a child ; 
but that is not describing the markets. Description and analysis must go, not one 
before the other, but, as Schmoller says, in alternate steps—right, left; right, left ; 
right, left. 

2 It lies beside my main argument; but perhaps I should remark that Professor 
Hadley seems to have misconceived my position as to the rate of interest. Hesays 
(p. 481): ‘‘We are told that the interest rate is one which will make the demand 
and supply of capital equal ; and that this is a determinate solution, because an in- 
crease of rate tends to increase the supply of capital and to diminish the demand. 

. . In the first place it is not quite certain that an increase in the rate of in- 
terest increases the supply of capital. All that can be said is that the weight of 
authority favours this view; and when so much is made to depend upon a postulate 
this is hardly a satisfactory method of establishing it.” I think this isa mistake. 
My reasoning does not turn upon this assumption ; it would be unaffected by the 
supposition that the supply of capital is independent of the rate of interest. Nay, 
it would be valid even if we amused ourselves by supposing that a rise in the rate 
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Meanwhile a general account is given of the broad causes that 
govern the relative prices of different kinds of effort and sacrifice, 
that is, of the factors of production of commodities; and thus the 
exchange side of the general problem of value is advanced 
together with the distribution side. The discussion relates to 
flows almost throughout. Land (in an old country) is a stock; 
the stock of goods or labour of any special kind becomes 
occasionally important for short period problems. But in the 
main we are concerned with the prices of flows of goods and 
labour, of population and capital. 

In this last respect the difference between Book VI. and the 
latter part of Book V. is not very great. But there is a growing 
difference in tone. In Book V. the theory of oscillations about 
a point of equilibrium is prominent, but not in Book VI. There 
we have very little to do with oscillations of a mechanical sort 
about a centre of equilibrium. We discuss demand and supply 
in their general relations, but ever more and more from a 
biological point of view. Especially is that the case in the final 
chapter, which gives a slight partial sketch of the ‘‘ Influence 
of Progress on Value.” Every page of that chapter is 
dominated by conceptions of provisional equilibria of opposing 
forces. An endeavour is made, by their latent aid, to present at 
once whole chords, instead of single notes. But the equilibria 
themselves never appear. The chapter aims at being dynamical, 
if that phrase must be used; but I prefer to regard it as 
biological. It is, however, of narrow scope. It deals but 
slightly with the progress of man’s economic environment. It 
scarcely touches the progress of man’s nature ; and that is, I con- 
ceive, the centre of the ultimate aim of economic studies. 

The suggestions with which Professor Hadley ends his article 
are not, as I understand them, inconsistent with the opinions 
here submitted. The form into which he has thrown them is 
of interest diminished the supply of capital; provided we also supposed that it 
ultimately diminished the demand for capital faster. 

He continues :—“ In the second place, an increase in the rate of interest does 
not always appear to diminish the demand for capital. . . Before a commercial 
crisis interest is high, but everybody wants to invest capital ; after such a crisis 
interest is low, but nobody wants to invest capital.” Here he seems to mix up two 
different things. The broad causes which govern interest in general, and with which 
alone we are concerned in a general discussion of distribution, have little to do with 
the fluctuations of interest before and after a commercial crisis. The first has only 
an indirect connection with the machinery of credit. The second turns mainly on 
fluctuations in the general purchasing power of money caused by a disorganisation 
of credit following on a great expansion of it. Such questions are expressly deferred 


to my second Volume. If Professor Hadley thought I had claimed to answer them 
in my first, he was indeed justified in describing my treatment of interest as slight. 
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indeed somewhat paradoxical. But when he comes to convert 
them, as it is much to be hoped he will, from mere suggestions to 
solid construction, he will need to limit and condition them; and 
then perhaps they will appear less unfamiliar than they do now. 
For instance, something of modern notions as to the dominance 
of biological, rather than mechanical forces, over the ultimate 
course of human development seems to be implied in his striking 
conclusion: ‘‘ The theoretical solution is found, not at the point 
of greatest advantage to individuals, but in the conditions pro- 
ducing greatest strength for the community. In other words, it 
is determined by natural selection, instead of by mercantile com- 
petition.” The first of these statements reminds me of the 
unguarded optimism of Bastiat’s ‘‘ Harmonies,’’ which by their 
exaggeration invited reaction and hindered progress. Further, 
while holding that natural selection is the strongest and most 
important of economic forces, I think it is far from being 
able to ‘‘ determine” by itself the solution of any great problem. 
I regard mercantile competition as one of the many agencies 
through which natural selection works; and not as an alternative 
to it. 


IV. 
Much of what has been said already has a bearing on Professor 
Fisher’s interesting discussion of capital and interest regarded as 
a stock and a flow of economic goods. If I understand his 
position rightly, the difference between us is very small and is 
mainly one of words. 

The chapters on Capital in successive editions of my Principles 
have shown changes, which must have been almost as dis- 
agreeable to any reader who endeavoured to keep pace with 
them as to myself. The following short statement is in effect 
an explanation of and apology for this lack of decision. 

Jevons’ famous discussion: ‘‘ Are articles in the consumers’ 
hands capital?’’ seems to put, as strongly as it can be put, 
the case in favour of including under capital either all economic 
goods, or at all events all that are not the free gifts of nature. 
And indeed, when one approaches the problem of distribution 
from the mathematical point of view, there is practically no 
choice. For following the old tradition which classes as Land, 
Labour, and Capital the things whose combined agency affords 
the material means for satisfying human wants, and throwing 
that tradition into precise mathematical shape, one is impelled to 
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think of Labour as including the work of the employer, and of 
Capital as including commodities in consumers’ hands (so far as 
one takes any account of their existence at all). In the far-off 
years, when I used to think naturally in the mathematical lan- 
guage, I jotted down a hundred and one mathematical versions of 
my central doctrine of distribution ; and then invariably thought 
of capital as the whole stock of goods, and of interest as the whole 
of the usance or benefits derived from the use of all that stock. 

The question whether the same plan should be followed in 
writing for the general reader is not one of principle; it is a 
question of convenience, on which opinions may well differ. A 
generation hence the general reader may be more compliant with 
academical tones of thought than he is now. But as things are, 
I have concluded, not without doubt, that it is best to follow 
the example of the tax-gatherer, and to omit from a general view 
of the income derived from land, capital, and labour such details 
as the benefits which a person reaps from the use of his own 
clothes, furniture, kc. And if this course be adopted, it follows 
that these commodities will be omitted from a general view of 
capital. (A man living in his own house pays rent to himself: 
Distribution and Exchange are coextensive.) 

Land might perhaps be reasonably treated as a form of capital 
in general discussions of distribution written for a new country ; 
where what little land was occupied at all was mainly in the 
hands of first settlers. But in an old country it seems essential 
to bring into the first prominence those characteristics of land 
which are not shared by other forms of capital; at all events, 
when one is discussing the affairs of the nation as a whole and 
not those of individual traders. 

The use of Capital thus indicated has been practically my 
dominant use from the publication in 1879 of Economics of 
Industry to the present time. But,'in order to keep as close to 
English tradition as I could, I introduced into my formal defini- 
tions references to the dependence of employment for labour on 
that wealth which was used as capital. None of these definitions 
were satisfactory; and in my Principles I gave notice that the 
definition of capital was provisional, and that when occasion 
required I should depart from it, with the aid of an interpre- 
tation clause expressed or implied. 

At last, however, I changed my opinion as to the effects of a 
diversion of wealth from use as Capital, in the older sense of 
the term, to other uses. I had taken for granted that such diver- 
sion would tend to diminish the richness of the field for the 
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employment of labour. But on further consideration I concluded 
that wealth in the form of houses or private carriages helped to 
give employment to labour as much as when in the form of hotels 
or cabs, or any capital that did not contribute to the production 
of goods or services to be consumed by labourers. So my last 
scruples vanished, and in 1895 I accommodated my formal defi- 
nition to what had all along been in practice my dominant use 
of the term. 

We seem to be all agreed as to the necessity of conserving the 
ordinary business use of capital, that is ‘‘ trade-capital,’” when 
considering the affairs of individual traders; and that suggests 
that we should be as conservative as possible in our use of Capital 
from the social point of view. For, indeed, though one side of 
the question may be taken to have been decided by the long series 
of failures of many attempts by many men to draw a clear and 
logical dividing line between two parts of the stock of things 
made by man, and to label one part as capital from the social 
point of view; there remains another side. These failures do not 
tell decisively against the retention of the term to suggest certain 
qualities which are more or less common to the whole stock of 
things made by man, but which we would bear specially in mind 
in dealing with certain problems. Continuity of tradition is im- 
portant everywhere ; it is nowhere more important than in our 
use of terms; while in our use of terms it is even more important 
as regards the tone or flavour which they connote, than as regards 
the boundaries marked out by their formal definitions. And there 
is a complete continuity of tradition in favour of dwelling on the 
attributes of ‘‘ prospectiveness” and ‘ productiveness”’ in all 
general uses of the term Capital. 

The term Wealth, by which of course I mean the whole stock 
of economic goods, has indeed been associated with those notions 
also, but not in so marked a degree. On the other hand, it has 
been used in preference to Capital, when attention has been 
directed rather to the relations in which the stock of useful things 
stands to general well-being, to the methods of consumption and 
to the pleasures of possession ; and there seems much to be gained 
and nothing to be lost by remaining faithful to this tradition. 
Even if it should ultimately be thought best when speaking from 
the social point of view to treat Capital and Wealth as conter- 
minous, it may still be advisable to speak of Capital when we are 
considering things as agents of production, and to speak of 
Wealth when we are considering them as the results of produc- 
tion, as the subjects of consumption, and as yielding the pleasures 
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of possession. Citizens, Taxpayers and Ratepayers are nearly 
the same sets of people, and they might be exactly the same sets ; 
but it would still be convenient to use now one of these terms, 
and now another, to suggest this or that notion, this or that point 
of view. 

It is true that the terms ‘“ productive’’ and “‘ prospective,” or 
“telescopic” are slippery; but their faults are on the side 
of formal classification und enumeration, rather than of sugges- 
tion. Further experience may possibly show that even this little 
piece of conservatism involves more trouble than it is worth; 
but I submit that at present the balance of probability inclines 
slightly in the opposite direction; and that a breach with tradition 
as regards notions should be deferred so long as there remains 
any considerable doubt as to its wisdom. If one is in doubt 
whether the landscape would be improved by cutting down an 
old oak, the oak should be left yet a little while. 

Professor Fisher seems to use ‘‘ Fund” and ‘“ Stock” as 
synonymous. He refers to the contrast so lucidly made by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb between fund in the sense of ‘‘stock” and 
“flow,” and says that I ‘‘ was quick to see its importance.’ I 
am not sure that he means that I have recently changed my 
views on this subject: but, if so, he is mistaken. The general 
notion of distribution in the Economics of Industry published by 
my wife and myself in 1879 is the same as in my Principles. . 
There are changes: for I was unwilling at that time to write 
upon distribution at all, because I did not then see my way 
clearly as to some parts of it. But I had settled the main out- 
lines of the problem to my own satisfaction very early, under the 
good guidance of von Thiinen. And the chapter on distribution 
in our little book proceeds on his plan of marching off to the 
margin of cultivation (die Grenze) of his “‘ Isolated State,” where 
there was lordless (herrenlos) land, and to get rid of rent before 
starting on the general problem of distribution: so that the 
whole annual produce might be taken as divided between 
labourer and capitalist. Von Thtnen worked out his theory 
with several curious subtleties, and some perversities: but he gave 
a good lead by suggesting symmetrical relations between labour 
and capital; the earnings of each being defined by the last 
profitable application of each at the margin. 

Following this lead, our little book discussed rent before 
distribution, and said:—‘‘ We may regard the amount which 
remains after deducting rent and taxes from the net annual 


' Kconomic Journal, VI, p. 526, 
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income of the country as a given fund, and call it the Wages and 
Profits Fund. . . . The problem of distribution consists of an 
inquiry into the way in which this fund is divided up.” This 
term was chosen in order to direct attention to the most im- 
portant divergence of the newer from the older doctrines: viz., 
that instead of treating capital as hiring labour, modern doctrines 
treated them as mutually finding employment and remuneration 
for one another. 

I hold that a fund is not necessarily a stock; it may be an 
income or flow, as when one says :—‘‘ The charitable funds at the 
disposal of certain trustees have risen from one to ten thousand 
a year, in consequence of the growth of the town near which 
their property is situated.” I found, however, that some 
students did take it to mean stock; and I was struck by the 
assumption of Professor Newcomb that a fund must be a stock. 
So in my Principles! I emphasized the fact that “the National 
Dividend is a continuous stream, always flowing, and not a 
reservoir or store, or, in the narrow sense, a fund of capital. . . In 
Professor Newcomb’s words, it is a flow, and not a fund.’ This 
was a mere rejection of a word which had been found misleading ; 
it was not a new departure. ; 

Perhaps I attach rather less importance to some of Professor 
Fisher’s points than he does. But that is the way of the world. 
I concur in his conclusion that whatever we do with the word 
capital, we cannot solve problems of capital by classifying wealth. 
I may, perhaps, venture to offer my tribute of admiration to 
his work. It well supports the hope that in the coming genera- 
tion America will take a leading position in economic thought, 
as well as in economic practice. 

ALFRED MARSHALL 


1 Principles, VI. 1. 10. 
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Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
Vol. II. Book III. (London: Adam and Charles Black 
1897.) 


THE second volume of Professor Nicholson’s Principles, the 
publication of which has been unfortunately delayed by the ill- 
ness of the author, covers similar ground to that occupied by the 
third book of Mill’s treatise. We have always thought that, whatever 
criticism might be justly passed on the general arrangement of Mill’s 
work, and whatever opinion might, in the light of later knowledge, be 
reasonably held respecting a failure on his part to bring his theory of 
distribution, or, indeed, his theory of production, into harmonious 
relation with his theory of exchange—a failure, which might conceivably 
have been avoided, or mitigated, by a change in the order of precedence 
of the different divisions of the subject, and by the adoption of the 
alternative method followed by some of his more conspicuous successors, 
who have avowedly placed in the very forefront of their treatises the 
discussion of the theory of value—yet the internal arrangement of the 
third book itself, and the succession to one another of the different 
chapters contained in it, presented an admirable example of an orderly, 
illuminative, process, advancing from the simple fundamental elements 
of the problem of value to its more developed and complex refine- 
ments. 

Professer Nicholson in this, as in the preceding portions of his 
work, follows, with some differences, on Mill’s lines. He exhibits, 
however, a certain independence of detailed treatment, and in some 
cases he avowedly reverts to the older method of Adam Smith of 
incorporating a considerable quantity of concrete fact, relating both to 
past history and to present experience, with the exposition of theory ; 
and in adopting this course he has confessedly been influenced, and, in 
our opinion, not unwisely, by recent developments of economic inquiry. 
Thus in this book a distinct chapter is devoted to the Historical 
Development of Foreign Trade, and another entire chapter treats of 
Chartered Companies, while a large portion of a third deals with the 
History of Markets, and in an Appendix to a fourth the detailed story 
of the Growth of Scottish Lanking is told. We are not sure that in two 
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of these cases, as in the analogous portions of the Wealth of Nations 
itself, where in one digression Adam Smith narrates the history of the 
Bank of Amsterdam, and in another lengthy chapter deals with 
Colonial Policy, the future student may not feel sensible of some 
sacrifice of what is of permanent importance to what is of more tran- 
sitory and present interest, and may possibly reach the conclusion that 
a somewhat greater amount of space, and a more detailed fulness of 
treatment, have been accorded to these special topics than they deserve 
on their intrinsic merits in what is confessedly a treatise on general 
principles. But, on the other hand, as in the case of their prototypes, 
these ‘‘digressions” serve to give actuality to the presentation of 
theory, and they contain an abundance of interesting and instructive 
matter, which is handled with a literary skill, that cannot fail to 
interest, while it succeeds in instructing. 

Indeed, throughout the volume nbw before us, as throughout its 
predecessor, the force, lucidity, and directness characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Nicholson’s writing, whether in the severe atmosphere of 
economic discussion or in more romantic regions, are conspicuous ; 
and we must repeat, on reading this fresh instalment, the hope, 
which we previously expressed, that he may, at no great interval of 
time, prepare for the use of younger students a smaller edition of 
his completed work. We are confirmed in our belief that it would 
supply what has long been wanted—a first-rate elementary treatise. 
It would combine the new knuwledge of economics acquired in this 
generation with the old; it would present it, freed from some of the 
more difficult reasoning and refined complexity, into which recent 
speculation betrays some evidence of drifting—perhaps from sheer 
necessity, certainly from an honest aspiration, for expression, at once 
precise and comprehensive—and it would not, we are confident, fail to 
be intelligible to the vulgar, who are in serious danger of neglecting 
economic science as too hard to understand and too remote and dry to 
appreciate. 

In the larger form now before us there are a few places where the 
author assumes a considerable amount of previous knowledge on the part 
of his readers, and we are not sure that this assumption is not carried too 
far. Here, as in the earlier volume, we fancy that we detect some traces 
of lecture notes, intended for students familiar with other elaborate 
treatises, and able to appreciate critical comment on the conclusions 
reached, and the conceptions formed, by specialist writers belonging 
to the present as well as to past generations. This is the case, for 
example, as it seems to us, with Professor Nicholson’s objections—-the 
precise point of which we find some difficulty in apprehending—to the 
use, if we understand him aright, of the conception of consumer’s rent. 
It is also the case with his criticism of recent attempts made, notably 
by the Austrian economists, to resolve the old antithesis between value 
in use and value in exchange. But it is rarely that the economic tyro 
will fail to grasp the meaning, or follow the reasoning; and the more 
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advanced student, and the economic teacher, will often be struck by 
the fresh light thrown on an old problem by the new and suggestive 
form in which it is here put forward for consideration. The chapter 
on the Quantity Theory of Money, although the general mode of 
treatment will to some extent be familiar to students of Professor 
Nicholson’s special writings on monetary topics, seems to us to furnish 
a conspicuous instance of this felicitous mode of presentation ; and an 
earlier chapter on Cost of Production in Relation to Value may, we 
think, be cited as an example of the fresh and happy treatment of an 
ancient well-worn theme. 

Nor, it must be remembered, is an easy task set before the 
expositor of economic principles, in dealing with the subjects treated 
in this book. The theory of value in relation to money and to foreign 
trade is certainly not the least difficult or complicated part of economic 
reasoning. It is, by general a@mission, a department, in which the 
deductive method is alone competent to unravel some of the most per- 
plexing tangles, and it is also a department, in which the older 
economists are thought to have deservedly won by the use of abstract 
reasoning some of their most considerable and permanent triumphs. 
Yet one reflection at least, suggested by Professor Nicholson’s treat- 
ment of the subject, is the amount of change of emphasis, and addition 
of knowledge, which later enquiry and experience have achieved even 
in this department of the older economics. Professor Nicholson is 
severe, and not unjustly, on the perplexing labyrinths in which Mill 
involves the student by his treatment of international value ; and he 
deliberately conducts his own exposition with the aid of monetary 
equivalents, rather than by means of the linen and cloth, which have 
alternately enlightened, and bewildered, many generations of earnest 
seekers after truth. We may notice, by the way, that both here, and 
in his treatment of the effect of changes in general prices on the relative 
position of debtor and creditor, he is disposed to hold that the reaction 
from the Mercantilist attitude may have been pushed too far ; and that, 
in fact, men in the business of life fix their ideas, regulate their bargains, 
and appraise their sense of justice or injury, not by consideration of 
the barter of goods for goods, but by those suggested by the exchange 
of monetary equivalents. They, to some extent, consciously take the 
risk of losing or gaining by some change in the value of money, if that 
change be not the result of deliberate dishonesty on the part of a 
government, tampering with the coinage, or manipulating to its own 
advantage the paper currency. In dealing similarly with international 
value by means of monetary expressions, Professor Nicholson renders, 
we think, the hard problem somewhat easier, but even he does not 
succeed in removing its difficulty ; and we confess to retaining a feeling 
that it is more logical, with Mill, to proceed from international trade 
and value generally to money as the subject of international trade, 
and to the foreign exchanges, than, with Professor Nicholson, to 
reverse this order. 
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This change of order is, perhaps, the most conspicuous departure 
from Mill’s general scheme of arrangement; but in this, as in the 
earlier volume, there are frequent differences of detail. The criticism 
of Mill’s demonstration of the impossibility of general over-production, 
and the emphasis of the part played by the laws of increasing and 
diminishing returns, both in domestic and in international value, are 
illustrations of this difference of detailed treatment. Mill, indeed, 
explicitly considered the influence of the law of diminishing returns on 
domestic value; but he did not examine the possibilities, if he even 
conceived of their existence, of the influence of the law of increasing 
returns. Those possibilities, on the other hand, constitute one of the 
most perplexing problems, which recent enquirers, anxious to establish 
analogies between the forces operating respectively on demand and on 
supply, have had to confront, and the final solution is probably still to 
seek. Professor Nicholson, who is, we imagine, scarcely disposed to 
agree with some of the tendencies of these enquiries, bluntly affirms 
a difference in the operation of the law of increasing from that of 
diminishing returns as affecting domestic value; but he does not, as 
it seems to us, attempt any definitive solution of the problem, which is 
really comprehensive. In the case of inte:national value, however, 
he shows the importance of the possible effects of the two laws on the 
terms of exchange; and, in common with most recent economists, in- 
fluenced to no small extent, apparently, by these and analogous con- 
siderations, his judgment on the theoretical foundation of Protection is 
expressed with far more caution and discrimination than older advocates 
of Free Trade would have exhibited. 

The devotion of a separate chapter to monopoly is a further illus- 
tration of new developments of economic speculation ; and it is curious 
to note in regard to the treatment of money how marked is the change 
of emphasis which the lapse of time has brought. The regulation of 
a paper currency, on which the older controversies turned, has given 
way to the consideration of the basis of a metallic standard. Mill 
himself, as students of his book are well aware, never addressed him- 
self seriously to the question of monometallism or bimetallism, and, 
before the break of gauge between gold and silver-using countries in 
1873, the occasion for considering the practical effects of either system 
had scarcely arisen. Professor Nicholson, on the other hand, devotes 
a whole chapter to bimetallism ; and no one, acquainted with the facts 
or speculations of recent years, will deem him guilty of any lack of 
proportion in doing so, and in relegating to a mere section of a chapter 
that regulation of a paper currency, which exercised the reasoning 
power, and divided the practical ability, of Mill’s contemporaries and 
predecessors. While emphatic in his view of the desirability of inter- 
national bimetallism, Professor Nicholson is not slow to appreciate the 
serious obstacles, whether begotten of ignorant or informed prejudice, 
or occasioned by accomplished and inopportune fact, which at present 
oppose its successful establishment. In these chapters he insists 
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strongly on the interaction of gold and silver prices, and, we think, 
states the position with greater clearness than that attained in some 
of his earlier writing on the same topic ; but, in spite of the distinction, 
which he himself explicitly draws, we cannot help feeling that there is 
some appearance of inconsistency between the emphasis laid by him 
here and his anxiety in a later chapter to minimise, if not to deny, the 
adjustment of international trade through the machinery of changes 
in general prices. 

In the same way it appears to us that some amount of inconsistency 
is involved in his acceptance, for some purposes, and emphatic rejection, 
for others, of the conceptions of final utility, of marginal increments, 
and of consumer's and quasi-rents. We can appreciate the practical 
dangers, to which an extravagant application of these ideas may easily 
carry the unwary and hasty reformer ; but, regarded from a theoretical 
standpoint, there appears to us a nicety of difference between the 
amount of assent and dissent that Professor Nicholson exhibits, which 
hardly seems to warrant the vehemence of his damnatory criticism. 
The fault may lie in our dimness of apprehension, and not in his excess 
of emphasis ; although he certainly seems to us deliberately to deprive 
his science of an unifying influence, of which it might safely, profitably 
and reasonably avail itself. In common, however, with all zealous 
students we look forward with expectation to the completion in a third 
volume of this valuable addition to our standard economic treatises. 

L. L. Price 


Industrial Democracy. By StpNney and BEATRICE WEBB. 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1897.) 


In two bulky volumes, containing more than nine hundred pages, Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb have completed the enquiry, which they began six years 
ago. In the first instalment of their work they dealt in the main with 
the past, and traced the History of Trade Unionism, although in their 
final chapter they described the ‘‘ Trade Union world of to-day in all its 
varied features.” In the two volumes now published they are occupied 
for the most part with the present and, to a less degree, with the 
future ; but, not unfrequently, they interpret the present, and predict 
the future, in the light of the events of the past. The volumes are 
divided into three main portions. In the first ‘Trade Union Struc- 
ture,” in the second ‘‘ Trade Union Function,”’ and in the third ‘‘ Trade 
Union Theory,” are successively discussed. 

The first part commences with a chapter in which is described the 
primitive form of ‘ industrial democracy,” adopted, almost uniformly, 
in the early stages of Unionism, and at a later period affectionately re- 
garded, and sometimes reluctantly and gradually abandoned, and some- 
times stubbornly and permanently preserved, at least in some such 
characteristic feature as the continual rotation of officers, the direct 
government by the mass meeting, and the jealous appointment of 
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representatives with the rights and duties, strictly, of mere delegates. 
The slow growth of ‘representative institutions,” often imperfectly 
co-ordinated, is then traced in a second chapter, and a third and fourth 
are devoted to a consideration of the ‘‘ Unit of Trade Union Govern- 
ment,” and of “ Inter-union Relations,” 

In the second part a careful and exhaustive analysis is undertaken 
of the methods pursued, and the regulations adopted, by Trade Unionists 
in action. The methods are three in number. They are, firstly, that 
of ‘‘ mutual insurance ’’—the true nature and object of which have, in 
the opinion of the authors, been misunderstood, and treated as 
analogous to those of friendly societies, properly so called, and not, as 
they are intended to be, as a means of imposing pressure on unwilling 
employers, by maintaining the employed when “ out of work,’’ and as 
an effectual mode of attracting and detaining members in an organisa- 
tion primarily designed for other objects. The second method aims 
more directly and avowedly at those other objects. It is that of 
‘‘eollective bargaining’””—a term extensively, if loosely, used in con- 
nection with a recent controversy—the original parentage of which is 
claimed by Mrs. Webb. The third and last method is that of ‘“ legal 
enactment,’ which in the early days of Unionism was generally 
invoked, and in more modern times has been viewed with some suspi- 
cion, but, in the opinion of the authors, is now once again meeting 
with greater favour, as an instrument of Trade Union policy. The 
‘regulations’ consist, in the order of importance in which they are 
regarded by Trade Unions, of rules intended to secure and maintain 
a “standard rate”’ of wages, of provisions for the observance of a 
‘‘normal day,” of measures devised to promote “‘ sanitation and safety,” 
of action taken in view of ‘‘ new processes and machinery,” of efforts, 
hardly as yet deliberate or conscious, and certainly fitful and partial, 
to preserve ‘continuity of employment.” The “ regulations’”’ with 
reference to the “ entrance to a trade,” whether proceeding by means 
of the dying, if not defunct, system of apprenticeship, or by limitation 
of boy-labour, or by determining the course of progression within the 
trade itself, or by the exclusion of women, are treated in a separate 
chapter ; and in the following chapter the authors analyse that trade 
unionist conception of the “ right to a trade,” which has recently been 
brought into new prominence in connection with what are known as 
‘‘demarcation” disputes. In two concluding chapters the ‘ implica- 
tions” and ‘‘ assumptions” of Trade Unionism are respectively set 
forth. 

The authors then pass in their third part to ‘‘Trade Union 
Theory.”’ In the first chapter the ‘verdict of the economists” is 
recorded. In the second the conditions and circumstances actually 
attending the ‘‘higgling of the market” are shown. The analysis 
executed in this chapter seems to us to be the best, as it is the most 
original, theoretical work undertaken by the authors. We do not agree 
with all the details, and we are disposed to think that the reasoning at 
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each successive stage is not entirely consistent with assumptions made 
at preceding or succeeding stages; but the analysis is suggestively 
conceived and ably executed. In the third chapter the ‘economic 
characteristics ” of Trade Unionism, as it pursues its methods, and 
attempts to enforce its regulations, are examined ; and in the fourth 
and concluding chapter an excursion is made into the region of the 
future, and the probable relations, and mutual influences, of Trade 
Unionism and Democracy are forecast. In four appendices an attempt, 
to some extent rendered anachronistic by a recent decision of the 
House of Lords, is made to set forth the ‘‘ legal position of collective 
bargaining,” the bearing on the free trade controversy of what appear 
to us to be some questionable conclusions reached by the authors in 
the course of their economic analysis is considered, statistics are fur- 
nished on the relative movement of the marriage and _ birth-rates, 
pauperism, wages, and the price of wheat, and the excellent biblio- 
graphy contained in the History of Trade Unionism is supplemented. 
We have given this account of the contents of the volumes in order 
that we might show how thorough and comprehensive is the treatment 
adopted. We understand that the book has received the unprece- 
dented distinction of simultaneous publication in Germany ; and there 
is certainly something of Teutonic industry in the exhaustive, micro- 
scopic investigation here made of what is after all but one very 
important department of English industrial life. It is true that the 
authors have not been slow to embrace opportunities of handling 
questions of more general interest than might, on a strict view, fall 
within the limits of a treatise on Trade Unionism, and they have not 
succeeded, or perhaps wished to succeed, in concealing from their 
readers their own decided views on many topics of public discussion. 
The shortcomings of the Liberal party, and the necessary absence of 
‘‘eo-operative production,” in the more familiar sense of the term, from 
the industrial society of the future, may serve, in their respective 
spheres, as illustrations of this tendency to large discourse de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis ; and it is not perhaps unjust to say that we 
suspect that the avowed disunion on the point of the authors them- 
selves may alone have prevented them from pronouncing an authorita- 
tive opinion on the Union of Great Britain and Ireland. But we can 
honestly add that, with all this characteristic decisiveness of view, 
evidence of personal bias is far less prominent in this than it was in 
the earlier portion of their work, and that such influence has, to all 
appearance, been far less prejudicial here to scientific exactness by 
unduly emphasising some facts to the undue neglect of others. We 
confess that the value of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade 
Unionism has seemed to us to suffer great and unfortunate detriment 
from a suspicion that they were supremely anxious that the facts 
should point in one direction ; and the present volumes may, we think, 
be read with the greater advantage, because such a suspicion may, 
to a large extent, be banished from the mind of the reader. So 
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ar as we are able to judge. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have left no nook or 
cranny of Trade Unionism unexplored. They have brought into the 
light of day unsuspected but important facts. They have detected and 
arranged in intelligible order significant, but confused and obscured, 
circumstances. They have, in not a few cases, furnished Trade 
Unionists themselves with suggestions for improvement in organisation 
or policy ; and, if their own admirable industry has betrayed them too 
frequently into unreasonable complaints that enquiries of similar ex- 
haustiveness remain to be made into other regions of industrial or 
social life, they may certainly claim with justice the credit of having 
superseded all previous investigations into this particular department, 
and of having written a book, which no student of industrial economics 
can afford to see absent from his shelves, or can avoid consulting with 
frequency and care, whenever he proposes to acquaint himself with the 
actual facts, the conscious or unconscious purposes, the past, present, 
or future policy, of the Trade Union world. 

It would be an interminable task to trace in any detail the results 
of this immense enquiry, or to show, what, indeed, the reader will 
easily discern for himself, the new light which is here thrown on old 
topics. We can only select for examination a few of the more obvious, 
and, as we think, more noteworthy, conclusions reached by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb. But, before passing to the merits of the book, we may call 
attention to what appear to us to be some of its defects. We have 
already commented on its Teutonic characteristics; but it is also 
marked, and, as we think, marred, by features borrowed, not from the 
old world of laborious German research, but from the smart ‘‘ new 
journalism ” of the United States. 

The lavish use of capital letters is perhaps a venial offence ; but 
it is typical. It is, no doubt, calculated to arrest the attention of 
the careless reader ; but it brings a meretricious advantage to what pro- 
fesses to be a scientific treatise. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have probably, 
and not unnaturally, wished to include among their readers—and we 
have no doubt that they will realise their aim—a larger class than that 
composed alone of serious students of economies, and they have been 
pardonably anxious to impress indelibly the clear absolute distinctions, 
which they have drawn. But for this legitimate, if popular and some- 
what unscientific, purpose, we believe that a more sparing use might 
have been made of capital letters; and we doubt if it was really neces- 
sary, even so early as the Preface, to distinguish in this way the three 
methods open to the social investigator—the ‘‘ Document,” ‘‘ Personal 
Observation,” and the “ Interview.”’ 

The last of these has a familiar sound to those acquainted with 
American notions, and the abundant use of capitals is to be noted chiefly, 
because it is connected with another feature borrowed from American 
journalism—the continual effort to secure some telling phrase, and the 
temptation to believe that an argument is proved when such a phrase has 
been discovered. Certainly no one who reflects on the recent popularity 
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of the phrase “ collective bargaining,” and the great influence exerted in 
some quarters by the mere employment of the phrase, can dispute the 
facility of the authors in coining expressions which take hold of the 
public mind ; but no one, who also considers how loosely the phrase 
has been used, can avoid suspecting that this very facility may some- 
times prompt to unreal distinctions. Thus we doubt whether, in the 
chapter on the ‘‘ assumptions” of Trade Unionism, it is not, despite of 
some cautions entered by the authors themselves, misleading to argue 
with them that the ‘‘ Doctrines of Vested Interests,’’ of ‘‘ Supply 
and Demand,” and of a ‘“‘ Living Wage,” supply the ‘clue,’’ hitherto 
undiscovered, to the ‘‘ conflicting policies of the Trade Union World.” 
We doubt whether the available evidence warrants the adoption of the 
conclusion, which, favouring the conception formed by them of the 
tendencies of economic forces, labels these doctrines as exclusively 
distinctive of each successive period of Trade Union history. Here, 
as in other instances, we suspect that a natural desire to introduce a 
telling phrase, or a pardonable pride in a discovery overlooked by 
previous analyses, may have transformed into distinctions of kind what 
are only differences of degree, if they are not really undistinguishable 
confusions of thought, and conscious, or unconscious, inconsistencies 
of practice simultaneously manifest. 

For the besetting temptation of Mr. and Mrs. Webb is, as it seems 
to us, large generalisation. We do not think that they have always 
escaped from the subtle danger indicated in their Preface of a “ single 
hypothesis.” We have found ourselves more than once asking the ques- 
tion whether the facts as stated by them warrant the large conclusions 
which are drawn—--whether, for example, the effects on economic pro- 
gress of the ‘common rule,’’ which Trade Unions seek to establish, 
are so uniformly beneficial, and so signally conspicuous, as they main- 
tain; and, again, whether the multitudinous variety of circumstance, 
conduct, and opinion, admits of being arranged under the neat divisions, 
which they constantly seek to establish, although in one passage even 
they confess that they can ‘ find no neat formula for defining the rights 
and duties of the individual in society.” 

These notes of interrogation become more frequent as we peruse 
the chapters dealing with economic theories ; and it seems to us that 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have not avoided the attractive error of piecing 
together single utterances of individual economists into a scheme of 
doctrine, of which they themselves approve, as supporting their argu- 
ment, but each separate economist, who has been thus treated, would 
disapprove, or disown as authoritative, when read in the light of his 
other utterances, or sometimes of the immediate or near context. We 
think that their ‘‘ inventiveness’’ is sometimes more apparent than the 
‘“insight,”’ which they justly declare to be necessary to the discovery 
of a scientific law, and that on some important occasions they have 
failed to pass successfully the test of the ‘‘ prolonged” and “ intense ” 
reasoning, which is really demanded, 
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It is, in our opinion, exaggerated, if pardonable, to say that the 
theory of the wage-fund, ‘with all! its corollaries, has now been 
abandoned by economic authority.” It appears to us to be positively 
erroneous to state that ‘‘ every fall in the rate of interest, by affording 
new opportunities for profitable investment in appliances for increasing 
the productivity of labour, stimulates the desire to invest and 
presently increases the power to save.’’ We should certainly be 
inclined to be less emphatic in asserting that there is ‘ absolutely no 
evidence ” that the past fifty years’ improvement in the condition of the 
wage-earning class, ‘‘ taken as a whole,” “has had any effect at all in 
making the available capital of England less than it would have been 
made if the rise had not taken place.” We agree with the general tenour 
of this conclusion, but, we remember, what apparently Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb forget, the proverbial difficulty of proving a negative ; and we 
doubt also whether, in spite of the statistical appendix, statisticians 
would endorse the assertion that ‘‘ the marriage-rate of the England 
of this generation bears no assignable relation to the growing pros- 
perity of the country.” Here, we think, that they have committed 
the fault, characteristic of their writing, of pushing their conclusions 
beyond the limits of strict validity. What we believe statisticians 
would affirm would be that, while the marriage-rate had apparently 
ceased to exhibit the relation once manifest to the price of wheat, it 
had not failed to vary broadly with the alternating periods of 
commercial prosperity and depression. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb seem to err here by over-stating their case ; 
but, on a later page, they gain an unfair support for the policy, which 
they favour, of securing for the benefit of the community the ‘rents 
or quasi-rents of superior instruments of production,” by neglecting to 
notice the equally common, and perhaps more lucrative, ‘‘rents or quasi- 
rents’ of superior personal abilities. It may, perhaps, be notedin passing 
that a ‘‘ quasi-rent”’ is not quite the same thing asa ‘‘rent.” Nordo 
we think that they establish their contention that the proposal for the 
legal enactment of a ‘‘ National Minimum of Wages” is the ‘‘ obvious 
completion of the policy of factory legislation, at once logical and 
practical,’ except by omitting to take account of distinctions, which it 
may be convenient, but it is really illogical, to neglect. 

We may be unjust, or we may have failed to follow the details of their 
reasoning ; but, when we study their handling of the complicated and 
difficult theories of international trade and value, we are inclined to 
wish that they had in this case also been “loth to pin’”’ their ‘“ faith 
to any manipulation of economic abstractions ;”’ for it certainly seems 
to us that both in the text, and in the special appendix, their reasoning 
is sometimes questionable and sometimes fallacious. For example, in 
the note on page 782, they conduct an argument, and reach a conclusion, 
by the consideration of ‘ prices,’ when the real question at issue is 
that of cost of production, and not of its monetary expression, and they 
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do not distinguish clearly between the circumstances, which determine 
the selection of commodities to form the subject of international 
trading, from the circumstances which determine the conditions on 
which they are exchanged. For the problem of international value, as 
expounded in the text-books, is really different from that of international 
trade ; and a “logical” conclusion from their reasoning would seem to 
be that national idleness would have no effect on international values, if 
it were only uniform in operation, and produced an uniform result, on 
a nation’s trades. We fear that any particular nation, which followed 
this policy, or blindly submitted to the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb, would soon have cause to regret pinning its “faith” to the 
‘‘ manipulation of economic abstractions.” In fact, we think that they 
have been handling somewhat dangerous weapons when they addressed 
themselves to the theory of international value, and that neither they 
nor their readers have escaped resultant injury. 

Their habit of large generalisation, however, if it has its defects, 
has also its merits; and by its means they have illuminated many 
obscured problems, and disentangled some perplexing confusions. But 
we find it far more difficult to pardon their use of expressions and 
words, which may be American, but are, we hope, not yet English. 
We are sufficiently conservative to regret the introduction into a 
treatise written by English writers on an English subject for English 
readers, of the American spelling of ‘“ favor,’ ‘‘ honor,” and ‘labor ; ” 
but we regret still more the employment of such words as “ obsessed,” 
‘implications,’ ‘“ regimentation.” To say that a question has been 
‘‘muddled up”’ may be excused as permissible, if ugly, slang; to 
remark that there may be a “dim inkling” “ at the back” of 
recent proposals, may be forgiven as one of those mixed metaphors, 
into which even classical writers are sometimes unwittingly betrayed ; 
to talk of an official “ functioning”’ is, perhaps, dubious English, but 
“to put it plumply ” is—we ask pardon of our American cousins if we 
are wrong—frankly American. These may seem trivial points to 
notice, and we only attach importance to them because they appear to 
us typical of a certain tone and temper which mark the book. 

On the other hand its merits are many in number and considerable 
in extent. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have shown with remarkable clearness 
how gradual, tentative, and experimental has been the development of 
Trade Union institutions, how persistently unionists as a body have 
clung to the ancient ideas of primitive democracy, and how different 
unions have sought to meet the exigencies of growing experience by 
different modes of departure from the original conceptions, until in the 
cotton industry a system has now been devised admirably adapted to 
secure efficiency by the suitability of the respective portions of the 
machinery—with the differentiation of expert permanent officials, 
appointed by examination, with the executive council and the repre- 
sentative assembly—to the particular functions, which they are called 
upon to discharge. Evidently, in the opinion of the authors, whether 
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we have regard to the actual administration of the union, to its recon- 
ciliation of local needs with central requirements, and its combination 
of local autonomy with centralised finance, to its systematic detailed 
arrangements for negotiation with employers, and for pacific adjust- 
ment, both of large and of small matters of dispute, to its ability to 
influence favourably the course of legislation, or whether we consider 
its opportune abandonment of obsolete methods and restrictions, or 
note its successful adoption of new plans, Trade Unionism among the 
cotton-workers has achieved its ends in the most approved and effectual 
fashion ; and, while the local concentration of this industry permits of 
a policy impossible in cases where the workers are dispersed through- 
out the length and breadth of the country, and are not assembled in 
any great numbers at any one or more centres, yet in many respects 
the cotton-workers supply a pattern for other unions to follow. Indeed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb apparently trace in their organisation, and, in a 
less degree, in that of the Miners’ Federation, the lineaments of future 
national democracy. 

It is curious to observe that in many particulars the union, which 
has of late figured most prominently before the public eye, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, is shown by Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
independent investigation, undertaken with no view to the late dispute, 
and with a bias, if in any direction, in favour of the workmen as 
opposed to the employers, to be lamentably behindhand; and the 
careful reader may think, not unreasonably, that he has been enabled 
to discover grounds, unknown to the general public, on which the 
probable failure of the men, and victory of the employers, might have 
been anticipated. Indeed, one of the greatest merits of this micro- 
scopic inquiry is that it removes the foundation for the idea that Trade 
Unions are perfectly homogeneous institutions, pursuing one policy, 
organised on one pattern, and aiming by one road at one goal. They 
exhibit, it is true, certain similarities; and they endeavour to secure 
by certain similar methods certain similar objects; but this broad 
similarity is quite compatible, and in actual fact is found associated, 
with important differences of organisation, with varying degrees of 
emphasis laid on different portions of a common policy, with a less or 
greater predilection for particular methods of securing a similar end. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb show how the interests of localities and of trades 
conflict, and that the larger racial distinctions of Scot, of Irish, and of 
English are by no means to be neglected. 

In a chapter, which previously appeared as an article in this 
JOURNAL, they point out that the common aim of a standard minimum 
rate of wages may be attained in the case of some unions by piece- 
work, and in that of others by time-work, and that, while it is the 
reverse of the truth to suppose that the majority of Unionists are 
opposed to piece-work, yet their varying predilection for the one or the 
other variety is determined, consciously or unconsciously, by the degree 
in which either system admits the more easily of securing, and the 
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more effectually of maintaining, the standard rate of wages. This 
conception, again, of the standard rate as the primary aim of the Trade 
Union world enables the authors to explain more lucidly than any 
previous writers the meaning, unconsciously entertained rather than 
consciously expressed, of the attitude of unionists to new machinery 
and processes, to domestic industries and profit-sharing, to boy and 
female labour, to compulsory arbitration, and to the question of 
employers’ liability for accidents. In some cases some unions still 
maintain a policy with regard to new developments of industry, which 
is really obsolete, and must prove eventually futile, if not suicidal. 
Other unions seek to meet the new emergencies by adaptation of their 
methods--not by excluding, but by including and regulating ; but in 
either case the guiding motive is a desire to maintain the “ Standard 
Rate” by means of the ‘‘common rule.” Domestic industry, profit- 
sharing, and compulsory arbitration, by removing the opportunity, or 
weakening the motive, for collective action, would endanger Trade 
Unionism, and therefore meet, not unnaturaily, with tacit suspicion, if 
not with active hostility. 

With regard to arbitration, Mr. and Mrs. Webb have made many 
suggestive observations. We do not entirely agree with their view that 
the notorious success of arbitration in the manufactured iron trade of 
the North is due solely to the fact that masters and men have always 
agreed on the fundamental assumptions on which the arbitrator is to 
proceed ; and we think that they do not make sufficient allowance for 
the possibility that the recourse to arbitration, and the decisions of the 
arbitrators, may have had no less considerable an influence in estab- 
lishing and confirming the precedent of adjusting changes in wages to 
changes in selling-prices than that exerted by the traditional recogni- 
tion of such a precedent in securing continued acquiescence in the 
arbitrators’ awards. For arbitration may conceivably encourage the 
adoption, and procure the observance, of a tradition inclining to peace; 
and does not necessarily depend for its success on harmony with pre- 
established precedent. But we readily allow that Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have brought into due prominence unnoticed defects, of which employers 
and employed had become sensible by dint of actual experience, while 
the general public, anxious for the intervention of the deus ex machina 
to put an end to disastrous strife, was ignorant of their existence. We 
agree in the conclusion that here, as elsewhere, the cotton-workers seein 
to have discovered the most effectual machinery for the preservation of 
industrial peace, and that they have adopted the most appropriate 
division of work between the several parts of the mechanism, intrusting 
the adjustment of matters of technical detail to special experts, and 
invoking a larger body of representative opinion when more general] 
questions call for decision, and proceeding generally by internal con- 
ciliation rather than external arbitration, or by that mediation, which 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb rightly distinguish. 

We are not sure, indeed, that here, as elsewhere, the authors do 
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not rest an excessive confidence on the sharpness of their analytical 
distinctions. Here, as elsewhere, they are perhaps too prone to claim 
that they have at last discovered the real solution, sought in vain, or 
overlooked, by previous enquirers, and that the subject is now so trans- 
parently clear that the right conclusion becomes inevitable. But, on 
the other hand, they have undoubtedly here, as elsewhere, contributed 
by their extensive knowledge of the actual facts, and by their able 
cross-examination of them, to elucidate materially the problem. To 
the whole of their writing the Baconian epithet of lucifera may be 
justly applied. Our only doubt is whether to some extent even in this 
second and concluding portion, as, in a greater degree, in the earlier 
historical part, their evident endeavour to make their work fructifera 
may not have resulted in casting across the dry light of the pure science 
they profess to love a disturbing shadow. But that they have made a 
contribution to economic research, of which it is easy to underrate the 
difficulty, and hard to overestimate the value, must, we are convinced, 
be evident to every candid reader; and by their pains, their energy, 
and their ability they have set an example, which can only be followed 
with profit to the cause of systematic social inquiry. 
L. L. Price 


Social Switzerland. By Witt1aAM Harspurr Dawson. (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1897.) 


Mr. Dawsoy tells us why he has written his book. He thinks it 
will help Englishmen to get out of some of their own difficulties. ‘‘ The 
investigations, of which it (the book) is a record, were undertaken in 
the hope and belief that the experience of Switzerland, in not a few 
directions of social reform, would prove of assistance in our country, 
by throwing light, not, indeed, upon our problems-—for they are clear 
and plain to view—but upon the treatment of them.” 

Now, I really think it would have been preferable not to know why 
he has written his book, because the motive he gives, instead of acting 
as a caplaiio benevolentie, for which, I suppose, it was meant, is such 
as to put the reader on a wrong track, viz., on the look-out for lessons 
concerning England, if it does not provoke his criticism from the very 
first. Don’t most people know, from personal experience, that it has 
never done them any good to be looking at what has done ot/er people 
good? If you don’t know how to make money by yourself, will it 
help you much to ask another person how le managed to make money ? 
Are not the only lessons worth learning those which. you have picked 
up by yourself, by having them driven into you nolens volens ? If 
other people’s experience is to be of any good to you, you must make 
sure that your case is like theirs, at least, in its leading features. 
Now this is just what you can’t make sure of in most cases. And, if 
you don’t, and will take the physic of some neighbour of yours, you'll 
only get all the worse for it. As a rule, everybody has to scramble for 
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himself, according to systems adapted to his own case, invented 
by himself, and corrected according to variations in circumstances, 
It may be sad, but it seems to be true, that we can very rarely give 
our neighbour a hand at anything with anything like a real or 
permanent benefit for him. 

‘ Of course, I exaggerate in saying so, and what I really mean 
; is only this: to request those who might be tempted to run straight 
off into imitation, to take first an intellectual bath by going over again 
some of the chapters of G. C. Lewis’s treatise On the Methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics, say his chapter on ‘‘ Practical 
ixamples and Real Models.’’ In the case of Swiss examples this is 
particularly necessary. A Swiss State is such a little thing that 
it has no analogy whatever with other European States. Everybody 
knows everybody. Now quantitative differences lead to qualitative 
differences in political or social matters. Take an example. Zurich, 
some years ago, passed a law fixing a minimum of wages for all 
the operatives employed by the municipality. Lausanne is now going 
to do the same, because the socialists are in power. Well, no doubt 
the measure is absurd. If the legal minimum is equal to equilibrium 
wages, it is useless. If it is lower, it will never be applied. If it is 
above, you must get rid of the supply which at that price is in excess 
of the demand by some arbitrary system of choosing among the 
operatives those who are to be kept on the premises. It is easy to : 
imagine what this arbitrary system would mean in a large political 
community, say at New York or at Naples. At Zurich it means 
nothing at all, and it will mean nothing at all at Lausanne. People 
are thoroughly honest and righteous and full of public spirit. The 
pressure of public opinion being enormous, is an effective check upon 
all unfair and hasty proceedings. The only effect of the law is that 
the authority can arbitrarily choose the men they think fittest, and as 
, their decision is a perfectly fair one, it can’t even be urged that the 
municipality are doing a bit of bad business; the efficiency of the men 
chosen probably makes them worth their wages, and if there were no 
law, enlightened interest would lead to their receiving those very 
same wages and the preference before other competitors tendering work 
for lower wages. 

Mr. Dawson’s book only discusses certain chosen topics among 
the many which could be treated under such a heading as “ Social 
Switzerland.” These topics all concern direct interests of the labour- 
ing classes. First come six chapters ‘‘On the Organisation and 
i Protection of Labour”; then three chapters ‘‘On Industrial Peace ” ; 
a very full discussion of the problem of the unemployed follows in six q 
chapters. The three last topics are ‘‘ Poor-Law Agencies,” ‘‘ Technical 
Education,” and the ‘ Control of Drink Traffic.” 

Mr. Dawson approves of most of the institutions or measures he 
reports on. I can’t say I think him biassed in doing this, generally ; 
if he is biassed, his bias has done its work in a preceding stadium, a 
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that is, in the choice of the topics. He paints where the sun shines, 
but there he paints true to nature. I would take exception only 
to one of his chapters, the last one, on the drink traffic. Mr. Dawson 
has gone for information to head-quarters. M. Milliet, the distin- 
guished member of the International Statistical Institute, has given 
him every information he thought he needed concerning the department 
he manages. I suppose that, asa rule, it is best to go to head-quarters 
for information. But rules are all of them of the species which puts 
schoolboys into despair when they have to learn Latin or Greek. Is 
there not a tale of Cxsar not being always quite trustworthy in his 
De Bello Gallico? And is there not a tale of Bonaparte’s Mémoires not 
having always the very best information concerning his own 
campaigns ? Now, in the case of the Alcohol Monopoly, perhaps M. 
Milliet ought to have suggested to Mr. Dawson to take a look at the 
opinions of his opponent, who was chief of the Département Fédéral 
de l Agriculture, when it was proposed to reform the taxes on alcohol, 
and who discussed the whole matter again after ten years’ experiment 
—I mean Monsieur Numa Droz. (This essay on the Alcohol Monopoly 
is reprinted in his E'ssais Economiques.) Facts, and conclusions to be 
drawn from facts, come out very differently. 

However, this chapter in Mr. Dawson’s book is one of the shorter 
ones, and whatever criticism it may merit, it does not spoil the rest of 
his work, which is excellent. If, having begun by the tail of the book 
—perhaps from a latent desire to see if there was any poison in it—we 
now run through it in the inverse order in which it is written, we 
come to the chapter on Technical Education, and hit upon the one 
point where Mr. Dawson’s hope and belief that his book may contain 
materials for imitation abroad—cum grano salis—is justified. The 
two leading concerns of Swiss Governments are to give the citizens 
quick and cheap justice and cheap and practical instruction. This is 
so much the case that any traveller through Switzerland will be 
struck by the fact that the finest modern buildings are either schools 
or courts of justice, and, together, are about the only things worth 
seeing, as far as modern architectures are concerned. If, thereupon, 
he looked into the budgets, he would see what a very large proportion of 
the expenses are absorbed by these two items. And with the States vie 
the municipalities and private enterprises. Private enterprise is, 
of course, superseded in popular instruction, but holds its own in 
instruction for the middle classes, and particularly for girls of the 
better classes, acting as a model for State enterprise which lags behind 
in initiative. Private enterprise also tries to correct the physical 
damage of excess in school work, creating by public subscription 
playgrounds in the greatest possible vicinity to schools. Mr. Dawson 
limits his study of the schools to those which are strictly technical, 
schools for arts and crafts, schools for engineering, commercial schools, 
and the polytechnicum. 

He gives us a history of these institutions, figures and descriptions. 
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The whole movement in this direction is remarkably recent. It dates 
from 1884. Mr. Dawson thinks it came from France. In this he is 
perfectly right. Lorenz von Stein shows clearly, in the volume of his 
Verwaltungslehre, which treats of public instruction, that all con- 
tinental superior technical instruction has originally been copied from 
the special schools instituted in France under the first empire. I 
don’t think Switzerland has, as yet, superior schools of commerce 
which can rival with the schools of Antwerp, Paris, Venice, or Trieste, 
and it lacks also books for commercial studies of the kind and quality 
f those of Yeats. What are really marvellous are its schools for 
artisans. It is partially due to them that all lower kind of work is 
done by foreigners, especially Italians and Germans, whilst the Swiss 
have the leadership. The Swiss do perhaps more than any other 
people for the practical education of their women, and I believe the 
results must be felt powerfully on public wealth. It has been observed 
by competent people that what helps France over most of the follies 
committed by its men, is the economic, orderly, and active spirit of 
ts women of the middle and lower classes. Now the Swiss women 
even seem superior under this point of view. 

Mr. Dawson’s following chapter is the one I read with the greatest 
interest, because it treats of the help given to those who need it and 
merit it, or, at least, have not demerited it. He tells of the 
homes for the aged poor, of the shelter for the homeless, and of 
children’s holiday colonies. A singular feature strikes one throughout 
all the book: in the German cantons public interests are generally 
looked after by the State; in the Latin cantons private institutions do 
a large portion of the work. The German cantons are permeated with 
State socialism ; the French cantons are in a larger measure for in- 
dividualism. If the first state of things is such as might have been 
expected, the second one is not so. Mr. Dawson gives figures for the 
expenses of the various institutions, and goes into such details about 
them that he must have visited most of them himself. This is, 
to my mind, the chapter from which most can be translated, without 
particular difficulties, into English or any other language. The only 
difficulty which I would expect in Latin countries is this, that it would 
be a loss not to utilise the enormous charitable power embodied in the 
Church. Charity and religious sentiment go there still hand in hand. 
A non-confessional humanitarian sentiment is as yet not developed on 
such a scale as to command great masses of personal and material 
capital. Whether this is the case in England Mr. Dawson must know 
better than I do. 

Mr. Dawson’s chapter on the problem of the unemployed does not 
help us very much. The Swiss evidently can’t square the circle any 
better than other people can. We read of out-of-work insurance at 
Berne, St. Gall, Basle. What will come of the experiment tried at 
Basle, according to a plan drawn up by Professor Adler, we had better 
wait and see, rather than take Professor Adler’s prophecies. At St. 
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Gall the essay has been a failure. At Berne, in opposition to what 
the insurance is at Basle, the system is voluntary, with a subsidy from 
the municipality. Dr. Wassilieff is its author. The system began on 
new lines only in 1895. We are now only in 1898. and it would be 
rash to say anything of its success or want of success. Do we know 
anything like coefficients of unemployment for different trades, in 
different places, at various ages? Why, we don’t yet even know all 
we need about expectation of life according to sexes, professions, 
diseases, &c., &c., to get life insurance tables straight. This is a 
subject concerning which I would say the Swiss might turn to Mr. 
Drage for advice. In the same chapter Mr. Dawson describes labour 
bureaux. These are excellent institutions. Only, they are not 
new, and you must not expect them to work wonders all at once. 
Excellent are also the institutions Mr. Dawson speaks of under the 
heading ‘Industrial Peace.” I very much doubt if the future 
will show us a unification of courts or a specification. In Italy the 
Tribunaux de Commerce have been abolished. ‘So has also fared 
nearly every kind of administrative court. Every civil question goes 
before the same court, has the same judges and the same procedure. 
Recently probi-viri have been instituted. Will the future show us a 
whole series of special forums according to the interests or the quali- 
ties of the contending parties? I think the complexity of modern life 
is such that a certain number of divisions will be necessary, as judges 
who are not in the business don’t understand what is in and behind 
the cases they are called upon todecide. Now, the contending parties 
will never feel as if they had been fairly dealt with if they know the 
judges can’t master the questions which are put before them. And 
then, peace of *mind and conscience is not obtained ! 

Mr. Dawson’s last, or rather first chapter, treats of the federal 
factory laws, of the labour laws of the cantons, of the house indus- 
tries, of the workmen’s secretary, of the Griitli Association, and of 
model industrial colonies. There is a mixture of wise and silly 
measures. But what is a silly measure? Well, I take it to be 
anything which in the long run won’t succeed. The Swiss are going 
in for a good deal of socialism; but it is of the minor species, that is, 
it just worries a little. I think they’ll have to be careful about what 
they are doing. Lots of foreign money is in Switzerland because 
it thought itself safe there till now. Lots of foreigners have built 
houses there and taken an interest in local industries. If the Swiss 
monetary régime were not humpbacked bimetallism, so that you can’t 
get anything else than paper or five-franc pieces, unless you pay a 
premium, the Swiss banks would be even to a greater extent than they 
are the depositaries of foreign capital. Switzerland is, as yet, a very 
nice country because it has free trade in a larger measure than other 
continental countries, small taxes, no troublesome bureaucracy, a 
perfect system of justice, an educated, laborious, and quiet population. 
But, if socialists will make it uncomfortable, they might find out that 
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they'll very soon have the whole country to themselves, just as the 8 
priests got Spain. 4 

To sum up, Mr. Dawson’s book is written by a man who has 
looked for himself into everything he writes about. It is full of facts 
agreeably pourtrayed. He is generally favourable to what he has 
observed in Switzerland, but he is not blind to weak sides. I think 
the book would interest any economist. 
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: Railway Nationalisation. By CLEMENT EpWARDs, witha Preface 
by Sir CHARLES DILKE. Pp. xu., 233. (London: Methuen, 
1898 [actually published in November, 1897].) 


THE origin of this book is stated by the author to have been a 
desire to find ‘‘a reform of genuine national importance ”’ upon which 
‘«it would be possible to get the scattered elements of the Progressive 
Party to unite for pressing to an immediate and successful issue.’”’ The 
Land Question first suggested itself, but those who agreed as to ends 
differed as to means, so it had to be put aside. ‘* We then turned to 
Railway Nationalisation and . . . were profoundly impressed with its 
promising character ’’—possibly because the subject had not been 
sufficiently discussed for difficulties and differences to have come to 
the surface. And so the book was written ‘in the midst of a busy 
life . . . to serve the adjunctive purpose of a simple handbook to a 
work-a-day movement.” Under these circumstances it would perhaps 
be unreasonable to expect to find in Mr. Clement Edwards’ book a 
scientific treatise of permanent value. He has collected a number of 
quotations and assertions and arguments such as maty serve for the 
use of speakers or journalists who are prepared in advance to support 
the cause of Railway Nationalisation, but has made no attempt to deal 
with the subject at first hand, or to disengage the essence of State and 
private ownership respectively from the accidents. 

; The first requisite of a ‘handbook to a work-a-day movement,” 
even if it be only “ adjunctive,” is accuracy of fact. And Mr. Edwards’ 
facts are unfortunately very far from accurate. The one or two instances 
given below will have the further use of showing what amount of 
general familiarity with the subject Mr. Edwards possesses. On page 
33 as ‘‘an indication of the extent to which the large companies control 
the small ones by means of subsidies” he gives a list of forty ‘‘com- 
panies subsidised [by the Great Western] with the amounts of the 
subsidies in 1894 and 1895." The total for 1895 is set down as 
£146,000. No authority is given for the table, nor does Mr. Edwards 
define the word “subsidy.” But it is not usual to call the money 
which a man expends on his own property a subsidy, nor do we usually 
describe paying rent for a house as subsidising our lessor. Yet Mr. 
Edwards sets down £24,000 spent on the Birkenhead and £10,000 spent 
on the Shrewsbury and Hereford—presumably rent charges—as subsi- 
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dies, in spite of the fact that the Great Western has been joint owner of 
these lines for a generation past. The rest of his entries are apparently 
the rents, sometimes a fixed sum, but more often a share of receipts, paid 
for the lines of companies which the Great Western leases and works 
either for a term of years or in perpetuity. Another instance: Relying 
on the “‘ Foreign Statistical Abstract’ and Mr. J. S. Jeans’ “ Railway 
Problems,” Mr. Edwards states (p. 159) that ‘“‘ rather more than half 
the railways of Holland are in the hands of the State,”’ and contrasts 
the respective economy of national and private management in Holland. 
Unfortunately, the Dutch State is ultimate owner of all its railways, but 
it works none. All the railways in Holland are on the same footing, 
and the apparent contrast between Staatspoorweg and Hollandsche 
Maatschappyj is nowadays a mere nominal survival of a long extinct 
state of things. Yet once more, what is to be said of a writer on 
Railway Nationalisation who has never apparently heard of the one 
exhaustive investigation of the question, the Italian Commission of 
1881; who writes that ‘the State railways in Italy are much more 
successful than the private lines in that country; they are better 
managed, more cheaply managed, and yield a greater profit,’ when, in 
fact, a dozen years ago the Italian people deliberately and as the result 
of experience denationalised their railways? After this the somewhat 
startling prolepsis, which asserts that ‘‘ by the Referendum ’’—which 
when Mr. Edwards’ book was published had not even been called for, 
still less voted—* a few months ago the Swiss people decided definitely 
in favour of nationalising their whole railway system,” is a small 
matter. 

But even admitting Mr. Edwards’ facts, they fail to prove—not 
infrequently indeed they actually disprove—the conclusion for which he 
argues. Let us admit, for instance, that ‘‘soup, tea, coffee, and lemonade, 
good and at moderate prices, are generally obtainable there [in Germany | 
and rarely here.’’ But unless the connection between State ownership 
and good soup is shown to be natural and essential, and not merely 
accidental, we are carried no further. Again ‘ pooling” may, in 
England be anti-social, it may be wrong for English railways to 
‘resort to Rates Conferences to keep up charges against the public 
by mutual agreement.” But seeing that the German and Austrian 
Government railways are parties to similar pools, that probably the 
most elaborate pool in the world is that by which the French State 
railway agrees with the Western and Orléans companies to keep up 
charges against the public, where is the deduction in favour of the 
advantages of State ownership? The claim to ‘‘ charge what the traffic 
can bear’ may of course be, as Mr. Edwards thinks, ‘the most pre- 
posterous of all claims;” but can Mr. Edwards tell us of any State 
railways whose tariffs are based on any other principle, or find a single 
economist, who, having studied the subject, thinks they can be other- 
wise based? Or once more, our English fares on workmen’s trains 
may conceivably be too high; but how does a table showing that 
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workmen pay less on the private lines of France than on the State lines 
of Hungary and Prussia prove that government ownership would reduce 
them? Last but not least, the argument from cheap goods rates. The 
probability that English goods rates are considerably higher than 
Continental—Mr. Edwards is apparently unaware that tables of aver- 
age English rates such as that which on page 61 he borrows from Mr. 
Jeans are pure guess-work—cannot be as strong an argument in favour 
of State ownership as the certainty that the rates in the United States 
are vastly below the Continental standard is an argument against it. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Edwards has failed to carry 
the discussion of this important question beyond the point at which it 
was left by two other books of the same class—Waring’s State Purchase 
of Railways (1887) and Hole’s National Railways (1895). For there 
is abundant room for a serious and methodical treatise on the subject. 
Within the last few months the Belgians, with fifty years’ experience 
of State railways, have nationalised the last important private line, 
the Grand Central Belge ; the Prussians have done much the same with 
the Hessische Ludwigsbahn ; and the Swiss Parliament has voted by a 
large majority to nationalise all the Swiss lines. On the other hand, 
during the same period, three South American republics, Nicaragua, 
Brazil, and Argentina, have confessed their inability to work their own 
railways, while the Secretary of State for India has announced his 
desire to prolong the expiring lease of the important East Indian 
Company rather than add its lines to the system of railways directly 
worked by the Government of India. This being so, surely it is high 
time for us to recognise that the question of State versus private rail- 
ways is what the French call question d’espéce. Politics and economics 
are not exact sciences, and an admission that State ownership is pre- 
ferable in Germany and Belgium is per se no more a proof of the 
desirability of State ownership here than the Brazilian fiasco is proof of 
its impossibility. The fundamental railway question is the question 
of tariffs. “What we want to know is, Do State railways-—in practice, 
not in theory—fix rates on a different, and if so more equitable, scale 
than private companies? Or is it true, as the Italian Commission 
concluded, that ‘‘the State is more likely to tax industries than to 
foster them?” Is direct public control more likely to secure the 
preference of national to sectional and local interests than indirect ? 
If so, how, in a democratic community, shall this control be organised, 
so as to avoid the difficulties that hitherto in Australia have—pace 
Mr. Edwards—proved insurmountable? A book which should ade- 
quately answer these questions would be of the utmost value. But as 
long as our railway men are content to approach the solution of 
railway problems by such rule-of-thumb methods as practical mother- 
wit can on the spur of the moment suggest, while our economists 
either ignore railway questions altogether, or dismiss them in a foot- 
note, we are not likely to get it. 

W. M. AcwortH 
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The Quantitative Theory of Money and Prices. By the Ricut 
Hon. Lorp Farrer. Gold Standard Defence Association 
Pamphlet. No. 29. (London: Cassel. January 1898.) 


For many weary years I have been expecting a period when the 
more intelligent gold standardists and bimetallists would be able to 
agree about the theory of the subject, and would only dispute about 
things which are really open to dispute, such as so-called facts. I 
believe that at last this period is approaching. Hitherto the Gold 
Standard Defence Association has always pandered to the besotted 
man of business who has got so much into the habit of reckoning by 
the pound sterling that he is simply incapable of seeing that the value 
of the sovereign may, and unless there is a miraculous series of coin- 
cidences must, vary from year to year. But now Lord Farrer is allowed 
to say, in all the glory of thick type: ‘‘The market value of the 
gold contained in a sovereign depends on the market value of gold: 
that value depends on the supply (or in other words, the available 
quantity) of gold, and the demand for gold. Quantity of gold does, 
therefore, affect the standard or unit of value, and in that way 
affects all prices.’”’ And in ordinary type he says—which is plainer— 
‘‘if the aggregate demand of the world for gold increases in a greater 
proportion than the supply of gold in the world, the value of the gold 
sovereign increases and gold prices fall.” This recognition of the fact 
that 123 grains of standard gold stamped at the Mint is liable to changes 
of value like 123 tons of pig iron is a great advance, and inspires me 
with hope for the future. But we must not be too sanguine. Lord 
Farrer proceeds to argue that the sovereign has not risen, but has 
probably fallen in value since the Hegira of bimetallism. Whether 
this is so or not I do not care in the least—at any rate at the present 
time. It is a question of fact, and to the enquirer into theory nothing 
is more tedious and irrelevant than facts. But how does Lord Farrer 
attempt to prove his thesis? If he fell into a dispute with some one 
about the price of wheat in 1748 and 1898 he would doubtless en- 
deavour to get his opponent to agree on some standard of value, and 
then show him what the values were when reckoned in that standard at 
the two dates. But in regard tothe 123 grains of gold he adopts quite 
a different course. Instead of fixing on a standard and finding what 
was the value of gold in that standard in 1873 and 1897, he insists on 
enquiring into the gold supply and demand and deducing the change in 
value from the results of that enquiry. Imagine any one trying to 
prove that wheat had risen or fallen in value between 1748 and 1898 
by an investigation into the amounts produced and the habits of the 
people with regard to diet! If I want to know now whether the price 
of bicycles will be higher or lower in 1899 than in 1898, I must be 
content to consider demand and supply ; but if I want to know whether 
they are higher or lower in 1898 than in 1897, I shall certainly prefer 
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to compare the price lists. Lord Farrer’s procedure is exactly like that 
of the man who tries to find out whether it is raining by a careful in- 
spection of the clouds and the barometer, instead of looking in the 
puddles and putting his hand out of the window. 

In following this exceedingly roundabout route, Lord Farrer soon 
loses his way. About the produce of gold there is not (though I should 
think there might well be) any dispute, so he devotes hinself to en- 
deavouring to show that the demand for gold has diminished owing to 
the development of the banking machinery absurdly called “ credit.” 
And what is the evidence for this? Not that Lord Farrer, nor I, nor 
any single person in the world, or any single institution, does actually 
demand, get, and keep a smaller average stock of gold, but that the 
payments through the London Clearing House have increased from 
£5,000,000,000 to £7,500,000,000! The figures, by the way, are not so 
big in relation to gold exchanges as they are commonly supposed to be. 
There is, as Lord Farrer says, about £100,000,000 of gold coin in the 
country, and if (as he does not say) each coin on the average changes 
hands once a week, the amounts paid by gold in the year will be 
£5,200,000,000. But, big or little, the figures have as much to do with 
the controversy as the number of gallons of water annually used in 
London. The fact that the exchanges which are made without passing 
gold from hand to hand are growing in volume cannot by any possibility 
show that less gold is required. These exchanges may obviously grow 
without any diminution in the exchanges in which gold is passed from 
hand to hand, and, what is more, a diminution in the exchanges in 
which gold is passed from hand to hand does not necessarily prove a 
diminution in the quantity of gold required. How long will it be 
before currency writers grasp the simple fact that a person’s average 
demand for coin varies with the average amount he finds it convenient to 
keep by him? If Lord Farrer in 1873 kept an average of £10 in his 
pocket and now keeps less, then, and then only, he is entitled to say 
that his demand for gold has diminished. And so also of every other 
person and institution ; if he can show that their average stocks of gold 
all taken and summed up together are less than they were, he is en- 
titled to say that the total demand for gold has diminished. As to in- 
dividual persons, he would find that while the increase of banking and 
investment facilities has diminished some stocks (e.g. quarterly hoards 
to pay rent), other stocks have increased, and others still have come 
into existence because some of the people who had small stocks before 
have become rich enough to hold the maximum amount which is con- 
venient, and other people who had no stocks before have become rich 
enough to have small stocks. As to institutions, he would only have 
to turn to the pamphlet of Mr. Ottomar Haupt, which he quotes as an 
authority, to find that the stocks of the great State banks have 
increased enormously. 

It is true that Mr. Ottomar Haupt, and the Gold Standard Defence 
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Association generally, suppose that because the great banks are willing 
to give gold in exchange for notes, which are exactly equal in value to 
gold and more convenient for purposes of currency, therefore their 
stocks of gold are for sale and must consequently cheapen gold, but 
this is an elementary blunder obvious to any one who has been properly 
grounded in the rudiments of economics and not been corrupted by the 
misleading metaphors of the money market. How did Russia ac- 
cumulate her enormous stock of gold? She bought it with other 
goods or borrowed it from investors who bought it with other goods. 
Certainly Lord Farrer, and perhaps even Mr. Ottomar Haupt, will 
admit that to give other goods for gold increases the value of gold 
in relation to other goods. By accumulating her stock of gold, then, 
Russia raised the value of gold. If she were willing to dissipate the 
stock again by buying other goods with it, she would only undo the 
effects of her previous action. But the Russian government is not 
willing to part with the stock in exchange for anything except rouble 
notes. The Russians, like every other people which has the choice, 
prefer light paper to heavy gold, and decline to make the exchange, so 
that the offer of the government to make it comes to nothing. But 
supposing the Russians were as silly as those few of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who reside in England and Wales are falsely represented to 
be by the bankers who prevent them from having one-pound and ten- 
shilling notes, what would happen? Simply that the stock of gold at 
present held by the Russian government would become a stock of gold 
used (and rubbed) by the Russian people. To say, then, that the 
existence of a large stock of gold at St. Petersburg shows that gold is 
cheap is palpably absurd. 

I do not for a moment believe that even the Gold Standard Defence 
Association can bring about bimetallism, but I would warn it and its 
supporters that as long as gold standardists go on preventing economies 
in the use of gold in this country, and persuading Austria, Russia, India 
and every other foolish country to waste their substance by collect- 
ing hoards of gold far beyond what is necessary for securing a gold 
standard, and even by introducing that relic of barbarism, a metallic 
currency for large sums, so long will the bimetallic agitation continue, 

Epwin CANNAN 


Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the Expediency 
of Revising and Amending the Laws of the Commonwealth [of 
Massachusetts] relating to Taxation. (Boston: Wright and 
Potter, State Printers. 1897.) 

Tus will be a very interesting book to all British persons who 
have racked their brains to imagine the nature of the local taxation of 
purely personal property said to exist in the United States. 

The chief financial resource of Massachusetts, as of the other 
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States of the Union, is the general property tax. This is at once 


a State and a township tax, for the State demands quota from its 
sub-divisions, just as an English county demands quota from its 
parishes. The general property tax thus appears in each township as 
part of the local rate, as we should call it, just as the county rate 
in England appears as part of the poor rate. Immovables and 
machinery, stock-in-trade, horses and cattle, are rated by the locality 
where they are kept. All other things, with one great exception, are, 
or rather are supposed to be, rated in the locality where the owner 
happens to be domiciled on May 1. The exception is the movable and 
intangible property of Massachusetts corporations, or, as we should 
call them, joint stock companies. The State reckons up the total 
market value of the stock of the corporations, deducts from this the 
value of the immovables which have been rated already, and taxes 
the remainder at the general or average rate. Then, after deducting 
the State part of the tax and all that falls on shareholders outside 
Massachusetts, it distributes the rest of the proceeds among the 
localities in accordance with the domicile of the shareholders. It is 
easy to see that, under such a system, a rich inhabitant is a splendid 
catch to a small, or even a considerable, township. The story is told, 
though not in this report, of a millionaire who, on retiring to a poor 
township, told the local authority that if they were reasonably econo- 
mical they might send the bills for everything to him. 

It is equally easy to see that the local assessors will be careful not 
to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs—they will not assess the 
rich so highly as to discourage them from coming, or to drive them 
away when they have come. The natural result is an aggregation of 
rich and very lightly taxed persons in townships which are attractive 
as places of residence, and a general slackness as to the taxation of 
personal property. Even in Massachusetts, even in Boston itself, men 
are not angels, and they would require to be angels to withstand the 
temptations offered by such a ridiculous system of taxation. 

We in Great Britain should abstain from being pharisaical on this 
subject. Whenever anything of the same kind was tried in this country 
two or three hundred years ago, the personalty managed to disappear 
from the assessment lists a great deal quicker and more completely 
than it has done in America. Is not the land tax yet with us to remind 
us of the fact? But it is legitimate to ask why the futility of the 
system is not now as obvious to the ordinary American mind as it is 
to the English. Nowhere in the world, probably, do the very rich 
satisfy the tax-gatherer so easily as in the United States. Yet the 
populace cries for the enforcement of the law, and looks on those who 
propose its abolition as oppressors of the poor. It is like the faithful 
hound that sits by his master’s corpse, expecting him to awake, and 
growls at those who come to give him decent burial. Why is it so 
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The book before us furnishes the explanation. Four members of 
the Commission, among whom is that excellent economist Professor 
Taussig, propose the entire abolition of the tax on intangible personalty. 
The other member objects strongly to this course, and demands a 
proper enforcement of the law. Now, in reading the reports of the 
majority of four and the minority of one, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the fact that the question is one of Federal patriotism versus 
Massachusetts patriotism. Massachusetts is about as large in area and 
population as Wales with Cheshire. Suppose Scotland placed against 
Wales in the Irish Sea, and divided into four autonomous provinces to 
represent Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire ; 
let Wales with Cheshire be Massachusetts, let the rest of England be 
New York State, and you will have a tolerable notion of the position 
of Massachusetts and her neighbours. Now give all six provinces 
power, within certain wide limits, to tax as they please within their 
own areas. Is it not certain that each of the six provinces will, like 
Massachusetts, tax all the property inside its area, to whomsoever it 
belongs, and also try to tax all the persons inside its area on all their 
property outside? If you have provincial patriotism, this is obviously 
the proper course. Why, the Welshmen will ask themselves, should 
a Liverpool millionaire be allowed to reside in Llandudno without 
paying taxes? Sovereign States have always acted on this principle, 
and every parish in England would act on it if it were autonomous, 
The tendency to do so in America is strengthened by the fact that 
the property taxes on houses, as on other things, are paid by the 
owner. With us, the Liverpool millionaire renting a house in Llan- 
dudno pays the rates on the house, but in America he “ would not 
pay a red.” The student of taxation knows that when a tax on 
property has been for some time established and does not rise or fall 
unexpectedly, it makes no difference whether it is levied from the 
owner or the occupier; but the ordinary citizen cannot see that, and 
so there is a difference of feeling likely to make the American even 
more anxious than the Welshman would be to get at the rich man’s 
personalty. Given this attempt to tax an inhabitant on his property 
outside the province, the whole system of local taxation of personalty 
according to domicile follows; because, if the man is to be taxed as 
an inhabitant of the province, there is no reason why he should not be 
taxed as an inhabitant of the parish. And so the reader finds that, 
while Professor Taussig and his three allies of the majority who 
recommend the abolition of the tax on intangible personalty have the 
United States in their minds, Mr. George E. MeNeill, the minority of 
one, who desires to see the present law enforced, is thinking of little 
but Massachusetts. 

To counterbalance the loss of revenue which would be caused by 
the abolition of the tax on intangible personalty, the majority report 
proposes an inheritance tax of 5 per cent. on estates over $10,000, 
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with a $5,000 abatement between $10,000 and $25,000, and an inhabited 
house duty levied from occupiers, the excess of rental over $400 only 
being chargeable. It also proposes that the State should take over 
the whole of the county expenditure, which does not appear to be of 
very great magnitude or importance. 

To our mind the reform proposed does not seem to go nearly far 
enough. It leaves a vast amount of movable property subject to 
local taxation, and allows a number of things to be taxed when they 
are joint stock property and not when they are single individuals’ 
property. In many cases, however, this will be only an insufficient 
compensation for unfair advantages (e.g. exemption of railway line) 
given to corporations in other respects. 

Epwin CANNAN 


Children under the Poor Law. By W. Cuance, B.A. (London : 
Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 1897. Pp. xu, 443.) 


THE problem of maintaining and educating those children for whom 
the responsibility devolves upon the community is one which has from 
the first perplexed the minds of all who have given serious attention to 
it. For four centuries or more there have been recurrent attempts to 
solve it by various experiments in industrial training, which have one 
after another been tried and abandoned; but we get nothing like a 
persistent and progressive effort until after the reform of the Poor 
Law in 1834. From that year to this there has been practically no 
relaxation in the care bestowed upon the subject, and we are therefore 
now able to look back upon the history of the patient efforts and 
careful experiments of two generations. The results of this work, 
preceded by a short sketch of its development, are described in 
Children under the Poor Law with great knowledge and impar- 
tiality, in such a way that the book is valuable not only to those 
who desire to know the real state of the affairs at present, but also as 
affording many suggestions to students of economic and social 


questions. 
For the problem before us might very well be described as one of 
‘experimental economics.” Given a certain number of children 


(between two and three hundred thousand) of the most unpromising 
antecedents, to convert them into men and women capable of playing 
an independent and honourable part in the industrial and social world. 
The difficulties are both negative and positive, for on the one hand the 
children are deprived of the vitalising influence of healthy family life, 
while on the other hand they have for the most part great moral and 
physical disadvantages to contend with. Critics of the work are apt 
to forget that many of the children in question have been subjected to 
years of neglect and evil influence before they came into the hands of 
the Guardians at all; while many again merely alternate between the 
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Poor Law Institutions and the claims of parents whose influence upon 
them is wholly bad. That out of such unpromising material such 
excellent results are obtained is a great encouragement to one’s hopes 
for the ultimate extinction of the pauper class. 

One of the most important features in the book is the light which 
it throws upon the questions of ‘hereditary pauperism,” and the 
so-called ‘‘ pauper taint.” The latter term is one which philanthropic 
sentimentalists with little real knowledge are fond of applying to 
children brought up by the Guardians ; and, as Mr. Chance points out, 
‘it isa term invented by the upper classes, and one of which the 
working classes do not understand the meaning.” It may of course 
be legitimately used to signify certain definite characteristics of those 
who fail in life, but just these characteristics are shown to be 
conspicuously absent in the children who have passed through the 
training and discipline of the Poor Law Schools; and indeed it is 
generally used in a much less definite and more objectionable sense 
to signify a sort of ill-odour, which simply does not exist except in the 
imaginations of these benevolent maligners of Poor Law children. 
There are indeed whole families which lapse periodically into pauperism 
for one generation after another (see Mr. Booth’s Pauperism); but 
of those who have been educated under the Poor Law the number who 
become paupers in after life is extraordinarily small. 

When we turn to the means by which such a good result has been 
attained it is interesting to note how all our different systems of to- 
day—district schools, cottage homes and boarding-out, in all their 
varieties—have developed out of the simple ‘‘ workhouse school.” In 
1834, we are told, ‘‘in by far the greater number of workhouses out- 
side London the young were at that time merely trained in ignorance, 
idleness and vice;”’ ‘not one-third of the children at that time got 
into any respectable employment.” Then came classification within 
the workhouse, the proper teaching and training of the children, and 
in consequence their ability to find good work when of a fitting age. 
It was the adoption of this reformed policy which afterwards led to 
the institution of the much abused District Schools, in the first place 
as enabling the Guardians to employ more efticient teachers, and in the 
second place as separating the children from the undesirable surround- 
ings of the workhouse. In order to fully appreciate the reasons for 
forming these large schools it must be remembered that at that time 
the education given to the children of pavpers was so far in advance of 
that accessible to the children of independent labourers, that there 
were no sufficient schools existing to which the children could be sent 
daily from the workhouse—the plan which is generally adopted in 
country Unions to-day. The Poor Law was a pioneer in educational 
matters, and had to choose between education in the workhouse, and 
the formation of schools large enough to enable efficient teaching to be 
economically carried on ; and in 1861 a Royal Commission condemned 
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the former alternative in terms which now seem to have been 
exaggerated. The fact was that many of the workhouse schools were 
well managed and showed good results, and, notwithstanding a strong 
public opinion against them, comparatively few were superseded by 
district schools. 

In 1874 another turn was given to public opinion by Mrs. Nassau 
Senior’s condemnation of large schools; the advantages of cottage 
homes and boarding-out began to be strongly urged, and from that day 
to this constant warfare has been waged about the relative merits of 
the various systems. Meanwhile very good work is being done by a 
combination of all of them, and there is much to be said for Mr. 
Chance’s view that “ the success or failure of any system which may 
be adopted must depend almost entirely upon administration.” How- 
ever well a system may be devised, however complete the apparatus 
for carrying it out, any relaxation in vigilance or carelessness in 
supervision brings about certain failure ; and there is quite sufficient 
evidence in this book alone to disprove Sir Joshua Child’s magnificent 
assertion that there never was a good law that was not well 
administered. 

To experts the real interests of the matter do not gather round the 
rivalry between schools and boarding-out ; they know that the latter 
system can only be adopted to a comparatively small extent, owing to 
the disadvantages under which so many of the children labour. A 
child that is suitable for boarding-out must be healthy in mind and 
body, and must be effectually free from its parents, either by death or 
desertion ; and it is not likely that there will ever be a large proportion 
of Poor Law children who will satisfy these conditions. The real 
difficulties arise when we come to questions as to how much and what 
kind of industrial training should be given, how work may be found 
for those leaving school, and what provision can be made for watching 
over them for two or three years until their character is formed. And 
most difficult of all, perhaps, is the question as to what powers should 
be given to the Guardians as against the evil influence of parents; 
either those who enter and leave the workhouse many times in the 
year, dragging the unfortunate children about with them in a way 
which makes their education impossible, or those who lie in wait to 
prey upon the children as soon as they begin to earn money. All the 
considerations which may help to solutions of these difficulties will be 
found in Mr. Chance’s book ; and it should do much to help forward 
thorough knowledge and sound opinion on a matter of grave importance. 
The book is the more likely to be really useful because purely contro- 
versial matter has been for the most part relegated to an appendix 
containing a criticism of that classical instance of suppressio veri and 
suggestio falsi, the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Metropolitan Poor Law Schools, 


HELEN BosanQuet 
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The Domesday of Inclosures 1517—1518; being the extant 
Returns to Chancery for Berks, Bucks, Cheshire, Essex, 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Northants, and Warwickshire, by 
the Commissioners of Inclosures in 1517, and for Bedford- 
shire in 1518, together with Dugdale’s MS. Notes of the 
Warwickshire Inquisitions in 1517, 1518, and 1549. Edited 
for the Royal Historical Society, with Notes and Tables, 
by J. 8S. Leapam, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.S. 2 Vols. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 1897. Pp. 715.) 


Mr. LeapAm’s publication of the Lansdowne MS. I., 153, which 
first drew attention to the Royal Commission into Inclosures issued in 
1517, had suggested to him the existence of the original presentments in 
the Record Office. He has had the good fortune to realise his 
expectations; and in the volumes now published he has, as Editor, 
attempted ‘‘the task of elucidating their significance and presenting 
it in an accessible form.’’ But discovery has led to fresh discovery. 
In the course of his work the Editor has been prompted to search the 
Rolls of the Exchequer for Crown Proceedings under the Act of 1488, 
‘*Agaynst pullying down of Tounes.” He has found abundant in- 
stances ; in some cases the tenant found relief by procuring a writ of 
supersedeas, in others he obtained Letters Patent of dispensation, 
while in others the Crown enforced its claims; a sample of each kind 
of case is given in the Appendices. The Exchequer proceedings 
revealed still further facts. They showed that later Commissions of 
Enquiry were active in the counties comprised in these Returns; but 
no Letters Patent appointing Commissioners in 1518 for these counties, 
as also for the Supplementary Inquisition for Bedfordshire in 1518 
(which the Editor includes in these Returns), can be found. They 
showed, further, that the mode of procedure was in the first instance 
by special summons directed to the individual presented by the Com- 
missioners. 


“This sent the Editor to the unsorted Records of the Court of Chancery. 
Two sacks were discovered, crammed with various documents (as well as with 
other trifles, such as an old boot), which had remained as they were filled prior 
to their removal from the Tower in 1858.” 


Among these were numerous Chancery summonses for inclosures, 
presented in 1517 and 1518. 

Under these circumstances of an embarras des richesses, the Editor, 
as he tells us, had to choose between two courses: he might have 
withheld the publication of the Chancery Returns until the Chancery 
Summonses, the Exchequer Proceedings, and the Letters Patent had 
been transcribed, printed, and analysed; but he has elected to publish 
the Chancery Returns as Part I., the proceedings consequent upon 
them as Part II. The result is that the Editor, with so much un- 
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digested material to hand, has refrained from any attempt to give 
‘a general statistical view of the inclosing movement as it was in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century.” This is reserved for another 
volume, which will also contain maps of the counties illustrating the 
localities of the inclosures. Finally, to the publication of the Chancery 
Returns, the Editor adds that of Dugdale’s Abridgement of the 
Returns of 1517 and 1518 (which he discovered in the Bodleian 
Library), as also Dugdale’s Abridgement of the Inquisition into the 
Inclosures of 1549 for Warwickshire, showing at the same time by a 
series of tables the bearing of Dugdale’s Notes, and their relation to 
the Chancery Returns. 

It may be readily inferred that Mr. Leadam has laid all students 
of social and economic history under considerable obligation. Miss M. 
Martin has actually transcribed the Returns; the rest is the work of 
the Editor. The general Introduction contains amongst other matter 
some account of the actual law affecting ingrossing and inclosures— 
this being the ground of the instructions upon which the Commissioners 
acted—and its bearing upon the character of the agricultural move- 
ment. The Acts of 1489 and 1515, when compared with one another, 
suggest to the Editor that the movement 


“began with consolidation of holdings, having for object the prosecution of 
farming on a large scale. It was not till a generation had passed that the 
subsequent movement of conversion from tillage to pasture was sufficiently 
extensive to arouse the attention of legislators.”’ 


The Introduction also discusses the principles upon which the 
Editor has endeavoured to tabulate the Returns (which, it is to be 
observed, contain further particulars than those specifically set forth 
in the Commission, as, for instance, rental values and tenures), and, 
finally, the general significance of the Tables, though the Editor has 
only been able to print the Tables for Berks and Bucks. The con- 
struction of these Tables and the reduction of the Returns to 
statistical uniformity must have presented enormous difficulty, and 
their interpretation must be largely conjectural. Mr. Leadam, how- 
ever, succeeds not only in throwing light upon a number of social and 
economical facts of the highest interest, but also in suggesting a 
variety of significant enquiries. It would be impossible, within the 
limits of a review, to give so much as a summary of the Editor’s 
results, much less to discuss the issues of fact that he has raised; 
I must content myself with referring economic students to the 
original, promising them that they will find it replete with interest 
and information. Mr. Leadam’s labours certainly cannot be neglected 
by the student of economic history, or even the theorist. 

SipNey Bann 
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Lectures on the Principles of Local Government: Delivered at the 
London School of Economics, Lent Term, 1897. By G. L. 
GomME, F.$.A. (London: Constable & Co., 1897.) 


Tue lectures which form the basis of this book were inspired, so its 
author states, by a desire to direct attention both to the importance of 
the subject as a whole, and also to the special need for ascertaining 
and formulating the principles upon which local government in Eng- 
land is, or should be, based. For the achievement of such a purpose 
Mr. Gomme is certainly well equipped, for, as he tells us, he has been 
studying the subject for twenty years, while his position as a Local 
Government official has enabled him to test the results of his re- 
searches by the light of experience, to an extent which is seldom 
possible for students of such problems. If Mr. Gomme’s conclusions 
are not always convincing, he has certainly done much to pave the 
way for future investigations into questions of such actual and living 
interest. It is indeed time that English students should turn their 
attention to a peculiarly English subject which has hitherto been left 
mainly to the treatment of foreign observers; and it is satisfactory 
that the London School of Economies, an institution which lays 
particular stress upon the study of methods and problems of local 
government, should have been instrumental in the production of another 
important work upon these questions. The first lecture takes the 
form of a preliminary survey, and in its course practically all the 
most important of Mr. Gomme’s theories, which are enlarged upon in 
later lectures, are sketched out. He begins at once with a definition. 
«Local Government,” he writes, ‘‘is that part of the whole govern- 
ment of a nation or state which is administered by authorities 
subordinate to the State authority, but elected, independently of 
control by the State authority, by qualified persons resident, or having 
property, in certain localities, which localities have been formed by 
communities having common interests and common history.” This is 
slightly cumbrous, and perhaps in its anxiety to emphasize persons, 
somewhat forgets purposes. It might also be suggested that, though 
it is substantially accurate as regards existing conditions, the county 
justices who administered before 1888 were not elected, and were yet 
decidedly a local authority. This, however, Mr. Gomme denies in the 
course of the same lecture. Speaking of commissions, with some 
reference to the county justices, he writes: ‘‘ Standing in direct contrast 
to local government, locality is no real or essential element in their 
constitution or their responsibilities. What they have to do with 
is a section of the kingdom, not a locality. The duties they have to 
perform are not for the locality, but for the State.” This, we venture 
to think, is somewhat misleading. The county justices were practically 
the squires, who were essentially local in their ideas and interests, the 
duties which they performed were duties for their county, and these 
counties, as Mr. Gomme himself would admit, were genuine ‘‘localities.”’ 
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This leads to a distinction upon which he lays great stress, between 
‘‘ localities-properly-so-called,” and ‘‘ quasi-localities.”  ‘‘ Localities- 
properly-so-called’’ are counties, boroughs, and parishes. They alone 
are worthy of the name, because they have existed from time 
immemorial, ‘‘ their influence has been great. . . they have always been 
ready to hand for the use of the State Government, wherever 
emergency or occasion has arisen, and their prescriptive and tra- 
ditional existence has ever been able to resist serious innovation upon 
their boundaries.” ‘‘ Quasi-localities,’’ on the other hand, are districts, 
urban and rural, or those which have been carved out for special 
purposes, and poor-law unions. These have not grown up, but have 
been deliberately made, and therefore, according to Mr. Gomme, are 
not true localities. It may of course be admitted that the inhabitants 
of localities which have grown up gradually, which have always had a 
more or less definite existence, will probably tend to possess a more 
actively corporate spirit, and to infuse more life and energy into their 
local organizations and governing bodies. But apart from this we do 
not attach very much importance to the distinction. A locality is no less 
a locality because its boundaries have been somewhat arbitrarily deter- 
mined, and moreover a large number of boroughs, which Mr. Gomme 
would class among true localities, are quite new. Again, his account of 
the poor-law unions and the urban and rural districts gives a somewhat 
misleading impression. ‘‘The history of the poor-law unions,” he 
writes, “shows how very slightly locality has entered into the con- 
siderations which have determined their government . . . they appear 
on the map out of gear with all the other localities, as if superimposed 
by a people wholly different in race and political instinct from those 
who had formed the municipal areas.” This is perhaps slightly ex- 
aggerated. The union was in its origin the area round a market town, 
and was therefore based upon decidedly local considerations, though 
its construction was marked by the unhistorical spirit of the thirties. 
Again, the relation between the union and the urban or rural sanitary 
district is not shown, and is indeed ignored by Mr. Gomme. From his 
description no one would imagine that the rural district was the union 
with the urban part of it cut out—a fact which does much to account 
for the awkwardness of its shape. It is indeed a little difficult to 
understand what Mr. Gomme does mean by locality—for instance, he 
states that locality (in the case of these districts) ‘‘ was not the cause 
but the result of the granting of governing functions” ; ‘‘ in the one case 
locality is fixed and permanent, in the other it has no force at all.” 
We find it a little hard to understand how locality can be other than 
fixed or permanent, or how it can be the result of the granting of govern- 
ing functions. Mr. Gomme’s use of the term ‘local government,” too, 
is apt to lead him into difficulties. Sometimes it means the system, 
and sometimes the persons by whom that system is worked, and his 
constant. wavering between the abstract and the concrete is calculated 
to confuse the mind of the reader. The tendency to a somewhat 
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careless use of such terms as, for example, ‘“‘ sanction,” and the loose 
reasoning which results, is indeed much to be regretted in a work 
which aims at the scientific treatment of local government. It is also 
a pity that parts of the book have not been subjected to a more 
rigorous revision. We might instance the very loose statement on p. 17, 
that ‘‘The Norman nobility who arose from the conflict against the 
West Saxon army at Hastings were covetous of extensive estates and 
hereditary jurisdictions, the possession of which in the long run 
crippled the ancient power of the king and the system of local govern- 
ment which existed among the people.” Or, a little earlier, we should 
like to know rather more exactly what is meant by ‘ Disastrous as 
was the position of Parliament and the Crown, before the scientific 
definition of government.” ‘‘ Disastrous” seems perhaps to need some 
explanation, and it would be interesting to learn the exact date of the 
scientific definition of government. We are also in some doubt as 
to what ‘‘the legislative movements of water supply’? may mean—it 
suggests Crashaw’s ‘‘ two walking baths, two weeping motions.” 

It has seemed worth while to dwell at some length upon the first 
lecture, both because it practically contains the main theories of the 
book, which are developed at length in later lectures, and also because 
it is perhaps the least clearly expressed and carefully reasoned of the 
seven lectures. The second deals with the county, which Mr. Gomme 
traces from very early times up to the present day, entering at some 
length into the rather vexed question of the origin of the English 
shires. In the third lecture he discusses the even more difficult 
problem of the ancient borough and its origin, from which we gather 
that he is not in entire agreement with such a distinguished authority 
as Prof. Maitland. The fourth chapter is also mainly historical, and 
is devoted to the parish. These lectures are intended to illustrate and 
prove the validity of Mr. Gomme’s distinction between the two kinds 
of local government, to which we have already referred. The fifth 
is taken up with a discussion of the important question of the 
functions of local government, or rather with the functions of the local, 
as opposed to those of the central, authority. This is treated, very 
wisely, almost entirely as an economic problem, and is preceded by a 
short account of the views of great authorities upon the question. 
The chapter is one of the most interesting in the book, and the passage 
in which Mr. Gomme treats of the sphere of local government is worth 
quoting in full. ‘The services proper to become functions of local 
government,” he writes, ‘‘must be those of elemental necessity or 
convenience, must be in the nature of monopolies, or freed from all the 
general conditions of competition ; must be services which to be carried 
on will interfere with one or more of the general rights of the com- 
munity ; must be complementary or supplementary to the other services 
of local government; must be for public as well as for private use 
and benefit, and must in a general sense be paid for by some system of 
taxation, direct or indirect; or if paid for according to services 
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rendered, must be at such charge as to render the service available to 
the poorest class of the community.” Some of this, no doubt, might be 
rather better expressed, but the summary is excellent. 

The last two chapters are mainly concerned with the problems of 
local taxation. Mr. Gomme’s treatment of the question is throughout 
interesting, but is much confused in parts. It is, however, possible 
that he will discuss it at greater length in a subsequent volume, and 
it is therefore perhaps unnecessary to refer to it farther now. Mr. 
Gomme’s numerous references to the problems of London government, 
with which he is of course particularly well qualified to deal, are 
extremely interesting in view of the present importance of the question. 
One of the appendices to the book deals at considerable length with 
the matter, and should prove useful to students of the complexities of 
London government. The elaborate appendices are indeed a valuable 


addition to an important and interesting work. 
L. ILBERT 


Industries and Wealth of Nations. By MicHarL G. MULHALL. 
(London, New York and Bombay: Longmans Green, and 
Co. 1896. Pp. 451.) 

THE quotations below Mr. Mulhall’s preface indicate the uses and 
defects of this book. ‘‘The principal value of Statistics is for pur- 
poses of comparison.” We are here given ample means for comparing 
the populations, occupations and wealth of all the important civilised 
countries of the world, so far as they are known. The tables and 
diagrams are models of clearness, and all available statistics, official 
and otherwise, must have been impressed into Mr. Mulhall’s service. 
“We must avoid the absurdity of limiting statistics to ascertained 
facts.” This absurdity has certainly been avoided in the work before 
us. With respect to the United Kingdom we are told the total steam- 
power, number of foot-tons in the daily working-power and its division 
between production and transport value, of fish caught, total value of 
production of all kinds, besides familiar figures which are known to be 
more or less untrustworthy estimates. If we were given the means of 
distinguishing the “‘ facts” from the ‘‘ approximations,” and we must 
also say from the guesses, or, better, if many of the latter were 
omitted, this would be a very useful reference book for the student, 
and of much interest to the ordinary reader with an arithmetical mind. 
As it is, the student must find independently whether accurate estimates 
exist, or are even possible, of the various quantities measured, a task 
which would have been much easier if references to authorities were 
at all general in this book, and then he may trust Mr. Mulhall to have 
chosen the best figures available; but the ordinary reader or the news- 
paper editor, with no special knowledge as to, for example, the means 
of measuring the total value of the annual product of English manu- 
factures, will quote these numbers as “ascertained facts.” The 
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following quotation indicates not unfairly Mr. Mulhall’s method when 
in difficulties :—“ Houses and Furniture. The value of houses built and 
furniture made yearly in the United Kingdom, as will be shown here- 
after, is about 3 per cent. on the existing value of all houses and 
furniture. The same formula may be applied to other countries, there 
being no other means to arrive approximately at the annual product 
of these two industries” (p. 8). This method may give a better ap- 
proximation than any other, but the results should hardly be given 
without emphatic warnings against placing too much reliance in them, 
and they should be placed in quite a different category from the figures 
of population, area and finance. If the reader preserves a mind 
critical on these points he cannot turn through these pages without 


finding much to interest, instruct, and surprise him. 
A. L. BowLey 


Domestic Service in the United States. By Lucy Maynarp 
Satmon. (London: Macmillan and Co.) 


In this volume a serious attempt has been made, we believe for the 
first time, to treat the difficult subject of domestic service from the 
historical and economic, instead of from the personal, standpoint. 
Hitherto, the difficulties of mistresses and servants have seldom been 
considered in relation to the great social and industrial movements that 
are affecting every other field of labour, but rather as entirely personal 
in character, and dependent on the conduct of individuals. Mrs. 
Salmon shows clearly that no proposals for the improvement of the 
present condition of domestic service can be successful which ignore 
the social and industrial tendencies of the time, and treat domestic 
service as a thing apart. The facts set forth in this book were obtained 
through a series of schedules sent out in 1888 and 1889 to employers 
and employées through the members of Vassar College. 

The book opens with an interesting historical account of domestic 
service in the United States from the early colonial days up to the 
present time, and it may be some comfort to the distressed house- 
keeper of to-day to know that her ancestors suffered from similar 
difficulties, and that in the ‘good old times” servants were by no 
means as devoted and faithful as novels sometimes give us to suppose. 
The position of domestic servants in the States has naturally been 
very much affected by foreign immigration. In the colonial period, 
servants were of a low class, bound to their masters for a fixed period, 
capable of being sold, and in many respects hardly as well off as 
slaves. When this custom of indenture died out, the American ‘ help” 
appeared, who wore no livery, and did her work as a favour. Even 
under these conditions, she was difficult to procure, for many new 
avenues of work were being opened to women with the development of 
the factory system. In the South negro slaves were employed, and 
this condition of things lasted practically unaltered till about the 
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middle of this century. But between 1850 and 1870 great changes 
took place, through the extensive immigration from Ireland, Germany, 
and China. Large numbers of these immigrants took up household 
service, and the result was that a marked line was set up again 
between masters and servants, and that the native-born Americans, 
fearing to lose social position, declined to enter into competition with 
foreign-born servants. According to the 11th census, the number of 
foreign-born persons in domestic service was 30°86 per cent. of the 
entire body. Further, in 1890, 59°37 per cent. of all foreign white 
women at work were engaged in domestic and personal service, leaving 
only 40°63 per cent. to be distributed among all other gainful occu- 
pations. In Massachusetts, where the percentage of the foreign-born 
to the entire population is 27-13, the number of foreign-born women 
in domestic service is 60°24 per cent. Foreign-born persons for the 
most part seek the cities. Among the different countries, Ireland has 
the largest representation in domestic service, over 37 per cent. of 
foreign-born servants being of Irish birth. Germany comes next, 
furnishing 21:16 per cent., and then Sweden and Norway with a 
percentage of 12:93. Two interesting charts show the number of 
persons to each domestic employée in the various States and territories, 
and in the fifty largest cities. From these it appears that the number 
of domestic servants is largest both absolutely and relatively in those 
States containing a large urban population. The aggregate wealth of 
a State has little appreciable effect on the number of domestic servants 
employed, but the per capita wealth has considerable influence. This 
fact goes to support the current opinion that an increase of income 
generally shows itself first in the employment of additional service. 
Domestic servants are found in the largest numbers, relatively and 
absolutely, in the large cities. The fifty largest cities in the United 
States contain 18°04 per cent. of the total population of ‘the country, 
but they contain 32°32 per cent. of the total number of servants. It 
is interesting, however, to note that where manufacturing industries 
are carried on in a city, the number of domestic servants tends to 
decrease. 

The tables with regard to the wages of domestic servants have 
very great interest. As might be expected skilled labour commands 
a higher wage than unskilled labour. The wages of the cook always 
come out highest and those of the general servant lowest; but in 
domestic service, as in other employments, the wages of men are 
higher than the wagesof women. A striking fact brought out by these 
tables is that the wages received in domestic service are relatively and 
sometimes absolutely higher than the average wages received in other 
occupations open to women. A comparison has been made between 
the wages of domestic servants and those of teachers in representative 
city schools. The average yearly wage in service is $167:96, but to this 
must be added the cost of board, lodging, fuel and light, which if 
estimated at $5 a week would come to $250 a year. With this 
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the earnings of the employee amount to nearly $420. The position 
entails few personal expenses, no outlay on appliances, and no invest- 
ment of capital in learning the work. A comparison of the salaries of 
teachers in sixteen cities shows the average amount to be $545. After 
cost of board, lodging and laundry has been deducted, the balance is 
$260, and out of this must come books, travelling expenses, and a large 
item for clothing. The comparison shows that it is possible for the 
average domestic servant to save at least as much as the average teacher 
ina school. At the same time, though the wages of servants average 
high, there is but small prospect of any considerable advance. In the 
table given, with the exception of nurses, there is only one instance where 
the weekly wages reach $10 and only nine others where they rise above 
$7. Mrs. Salmon points out that there are many advantages in domestic 
service. The questions for wage-earning women resolve themselves 
into those of ‘‘ wages, hours, health, and morals,’ and in all, except 
perhaps that of hours, domestic service is satisfactory. The chief 
industrial disadvantages are want of opportunity for promotion, irregu- 
larity of hours, absence of free evenings and Sundays, and little 
personal independence. The social disadvantages are far the greatest, 
but it is impossible to fully enumerate them here. They can easily be 
perceived by any one who thinks on the subject, and appear to be found 
in a rather more aggravated form in democratic America than they are 
in England. These social drawbacks must disappear, if a sufficient 
supply of servants is ever to be obtained. Mrs. Salmon then yoes on 
to the consideration of remedies, suggesting the introduction of profit- 
sharing into domestic service, and the greater specialisation of employ- 
ments. Much work that was formerly carried on at home, such as 
baking, washing, weaving, is now done outside the house by persons 
who are specially trained for the business, and this principle might be 
carried very much further, so that the number of servants required 
would be very greatly reduced. For household work, servants could 
be employed by the hour. In conclusion, Mrs. Salmon urges the im- 
portance of better education and training in household management, 
not only for servants, but also for employers. 
CHRISTABEL OSBORN 


Three Books on French Economic History: Cu. bE Rissz, Le 
Société Provengale a la fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Perrin et 
Cie., pp. xii. and 572); GusravE Faenizz, L’ Economie 
Sociale de la France sous Henri IV. (Paris: Hachette et Cie., 
pp. 428); CHARLES GoMEL, Histoire Financiere deU Assemblie 
Constituante (1789-91) (Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. Vol. I. 
Pp. xxxv and 565; Vol. II. Pp. 586). 


THREE important works on the economic history of France have 
recently been issued in Paris; each of them has its peculiar qualities 
No. 29.—vouL. VuI H 
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and deserves notice even out of France by the student of economic 
development. 

M. de Ribbe, well known as one of the most devoted followers of 
Le Play, has, in his numerous works, based mainly on the study of 
Livres de Raison or family account books, already shed much light on 
the social organisation of South Eastern France during former ages. 
Like its predecessors, his Society in Provence towards the end of the 
Middle Ages is also derived in part from deeds, wills, marriage settle- 
nents, &c., but what might be called its kernel is the Livre de Raison, 
kept from 1477 to 1521 by; Jaume Deydier, a lawyer and landowner, 
residing in Ollioules near Toulon, the history of the family being traced 
so far back as the middle of the thirteenth century. While we cannot 
enter into details, we must call attention to a striking aspect of 
feudalism and of ownership of land. A steady process of disaggregation 
of holdings extending to feudal tenures and often remedied by family 
associations (sociétés frayresques), led to what has been denounced in 
our own days as the pulverisation of land; feudal dues and rents had 
been considerably reduced and some of them had completely disappeared. 
Decayed noble families were not held to derogate, if seeking a livelihood 
in trade or in the cultivation of small holdings ; commercial partner- 
ship united persons of all ranks. The terms of the facharias (contracts 
of métayage) were surprisingly favourable to the peasantry, whilst wages, 
although often paid in kind, remained relatively high, notwithstanding 
their continuous decline towards the end of this period. On the whole, 
M. de Ribbe conveys the picture of a state of society excluding both 
affluence and poverty, and in which a curious degree of practical 
equality prevailed in spite of its apparently aristocratical structure. 

With M. Fagniez’s masterly Social Economy of France under Henry 
IV., we enter a much wider field. The singularly complex problem 
which he proposes to solve is, in his own words, “to ascertain by in- 
duction how a nation can rise again from a state of (economic) decay, in 
what measure its own forces are adequate to this task, and to what 
extent it needs the help of its own government.” Nobody will deny 
that the social revival of France at the end of the sixteenth century, 
after a long period of disastrous religious and civil war, which had ex- 
hausted agriculture, trade and industry, affords ample scope to an 
investigation of this kind. 

M. Fagniez demonstrates that by instinct and by experience Henry 
was certainly the most liberally minded statesman of his days, eager 
to further the internal liberty of corn trade, the free transit of foreign 
goods and the freedom of exports. He was greatly in advance of his 
subjects, and even of Sully, his celebrated minister, and had thus to 
grapple with their prejudices and with those of the neighbouring 
countries. On the other hand, the author admits that many of the 
King’s industrial creations were artificial and doomed to a short-lived 
and chequered existence ; his minute account, entirely based on con- 
temporary and documentary evidence, of the King’s unremitting efforts 
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to promote the cultivation of land, the introduction of new branches of 
inanufactures and the extension of international trade, is a most 
valuable contribution to the economic and historical literature of 
France. Respecting the general problem of economic policy stated 
above, M. Fagniez comes to the conclusion that the revival of the 
nation was due, in part, to the nation itself, but still more to the states- 
manship of its ruler, and that neither the tenets of historical fatalism, 
nor the doctrine that the interference of the State in matters of this 
nature is in itself unimportant, or at best of secondary importance, 
can be justified by historical experience. 

In his Financial History of the Constituent Assembly, M. Gomel 
deals with a subject which possesses an actual interest for the living 
generation, as the fiscal system adopted by the Assembly is, on the 
whole, still in force in our own days. If many of the members of the 
Assembly, imbued with the physiocratic bias in favour of direct tax- 
ation, were inclined to remove all indirect taxes whatever, necessity 
compelled them to submit to their existence, and it must be confessed 
that these have wonderfully increased and multiplied during this 
century. 

Whilst in his Finances de l’ Ancien Régime et de la Révolution, M. 
Stourm had presented us with a series of distinct essays on each par- 
ticular branch of the revenue, M. Gomel sticks to the chronological 
succession of parliamentary proceedings and debates, which he copiously 
analyses in a most painstaking and conscientious manner. Neverthe- 
less he has been reproached with an undue neglect of the. unpublished 
sources of information to be extracted from the French Archives. We 
consider that in the present instance this criticism is not so relevant 
as it might be if applied to a political or diplomatic history of the 
revolutionary period. During the two or three first years after the 
convocation of the States General, public opinion was irrepressibly 
outspoken on the subject of social and financial reform; the chamber 
was allowed to discuss every topic of this kind with the utmost liberty, 
and every possible grievance and scheme of redress was examined and 
canvassed in the broadest daylight. Although M. Gomel is of opinion 
that in many cases the representatives of the nation showed themselves 
more eager to secure the popular sympathies than to consolidate 
French finance, he rightly praises their steady adherence to the 
principle that the amount of taxation must be proportional to the 
means of the taxpayers, and that taxes must be levied without any 
vexatory inquisition into the privacy of the citizen. This undoubtedly 
realised an immense progress on the fiscal proceedings of the ancien 
régime. Viewed in this light, the Assembly may be excused if their 
votes sometimes seemed to imply that the majority of Frenchmen were 
patriotically anxious to sacrifice their own personal interests to the 


financial requirements of the country. 
EF. Castenor 
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Das Zeitalter der Fugger ; Geldkapital und Creditverkehr im 
16. Jahrhundert. By Dr. RicHarp EHRENBERG. (Jena: 
2vols. Pp. xv., 420 and 367. 1896.) 


THESE two volumes represent one of the most valuable recent 
contributions to economic history. Dealing with one of its most 
interesting periods, the period of transition, North of the Alps, from 
medieval methods of banking to proceedings which are, under certain 
aspects, even more modern than those in use during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, they are entirely based on hitherto unex- 
plored, or at least little explored, sources of contemporary documentary 
evidence. 

These were times when the economic evolution of public credit 
proceeded with prodigious strides. Without it, the political struggle 
between Charles V. and Francis I. would have been nipped in the bud ; 
for the days of the old feudal unpaid and personal, but intermittent, 
military service were over, and, as Dr. Ehrenberg aptly remarks, 
money had row become the sinews of war (pecunia nervus bell:). The 
Fuggers provided Charles V. with the means of buying at an exorbitant 
price the venal votes of the electors of the Empire, and, excepting 
during some intervals of well-grounded bad humour, remained his 
faithful financial assistants to the very end. 

They were the descendants of a line of weavers who had settled 
in Augsburg two centuries before, and had during the fifteenth. 
century entered with success the Venetian trade of spices and Oriental 
articles. But the real founder of their greatness was Jacob Fugger, 
who died in 1525. In his jests, the needy and spendthrift Maximilian 
used to call him his Jew, and in fact was often accommodated by him 
with ever-welcome loans, but strictly on the do ut des and medieval 
principle of securities afforded in the shape of the produce of the 
rich silver and copper mines of Tyrol. By further similar transactions 
with other penurious princes, Jacob Fugger virtually monopolised the 
ores extracted from the mines of Hungary, Carinthia, &c., and domi- 
nated the market. Dr. Ehrenberg, who has had access to the Fugger 
Archiv in Augsburg, has thus been able to complete the information 
formerly supplied by papers published in the Jahr and the Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Geschichte von Schwaben und Neuburg, and even to 
print various balance sheets of their firm; from these it appears that 
their property, which in 1511 amounted to 196,791 florins, had risen 
in 1527, two years after Jacob’s demise, to 2,021,202 florins, showing 
a total profit of 1,824,411 florins, or 927 per cent., making, on an 
average, an annual increase of 54} per cent. Jacob had ruled as an 
autocrat ; his nephew Anton, who succeeded him, was allowed by his 
partners to follow the same lines, It is to be noticed that more than 
one-half of the assets of the balance of 1527 (1,650,000 florins) repre- 
sented outstanding loans and advances, a great part of which were due 
by Charles and his brother Ferdinand, King of the Romans. The 
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money in cash amounted to 50,000 florins, and the goods in store to 
380,000 florins, whilst the interest and shares in the mines were comw- 
puted at 270,000 and other real property at 150,000 florins (1 fl. = about 
5 shillings intrinsic value). A glance at these figures throws light on 
the relative importance of the different kinds of operations effected by 
the firm, and shows the now strongly preponderating banking element. 
For further information on Augsburg we refer to Dr. Ehrenberg’s 
very detailed and comprehensive account, as it embraces the opera- 
tions of the Welsers, Herbrots, Hochstetters, and other minor 
Augsburg firms, as well as of their factories in the Netherlands, 
Lyons, Spain, and Portugal. 

The economic meaning of these Handelsyeselischaften or trading 
companies, founded by the Fuggers on the basis of exclusively family, 
and by others, of more or less family partnership, resides in the fact 
that they introduced in Northern Europe the principles already 
followed two centuries earlier by the Florentine bankers of interposing 
their own credit between the heads of States and the holders of spare 
funds. They were thus led to accept interest-bearing deposits at short 
notice: in 1527 the Fuggers, with a capital of 2,000,000 florins, had 
only owed 290,000 florins under this head; in 1577, with a capital 
reduced to 1,300,000 florins, they owed 4,000,000 florins of deposit. 
The responsibilities and risks incurred had thus gone on steadily 
increasing, whilst the financial situation of the Imperial and Royal 
borrowers had grown worse and worse, and whilst these associations 
had themselves more and more abandoned trade proper, the original 
keystone of their prosperity. Whatever branch of it they continued to 
keep in hand they tried to prop on a legal or a factitious monopoly, 
and thus raised the storm which burst out against them, even in the 
precincts of Imperial Diets. Under the pen of Luther Fuggerei became 
synonymous with swindling; and echoes of these accusations are still 
to be detected in recent German historians, such as Canon Janssen, 
the late Professor Kluckhohn, and Dr. Lamprecht. The craving for 
monopoly undoubtedly existed; but, as Professor Schmoller pointed 
out thirty-six years ago in the Tubinger Zeitschrift, a conclusion which 
Dr. Ehrenberg confirms, the only case of /egal monopoly is afforded by 
the Lisbon pepper trade ; but for this the Crown of Portugal is mainly 
responsible, as the German firms acted as second-hand buyers. There 
were attempts to organise rings and corners, as they would be called 
to-day, and Dr. Ehrenberg even prints documentary evidence of two 
attempts.made by the Fuggers to organise a ring on the copper market 
of Venice, which were ultimately defeated. The Hochstetters of 
Augsburg once tried to engross the whole quicksilver stock in existence, 
but this operation led to their bankruptcy. 

So much for Vol. I., entitled by the author the Money Powers of 
the 16th Century (Die Geldmdchte des 16. Jahrhunderts). In Vol. II. 
(Die Weltbérsen und Finanzkrisen, or, The Universal Bill and Stock 
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Exchanges and Financial Crises), we are led through the Bouwrses of 
Antwerp and Lyons, and made to observe a further and still more 
striking development, which, however, only becomes apparent towards 
the end of the second quarter of the century. What one might call the 
personal element no longer preponderates as in Augsburg ; the national 
element, formerly represented, as in Bruges, by a close and privileged 
body of Italian money-dealers, also disappears, and the two Bouwrses 
take a distinctly impersonal and cosmopolitan character. Permanent 
money markets, no longer intermittent as during the fairs of the 
Middle Ages, now enter into existence; the Antwerp and Lyons fairs 
still go on, but they, in fact, are transformed into convenient periodical 
terms of settling running accounts. The risks incurred in a public 
loan are no longer exclusively estimated by a few leading individuals ; 
as all financial information now steadily flows in from all parts of 
Europe towards these Bourses, it gives birth to a collective and 
anonymous opinion of the Bourse acting as a centre of universal 
intelligence ; competition arises, and in Lyons the system of public 
subscriptions to Government loans is inaugurated. The new genera- 
tion of financiers no longer pigeon-hole the bonds of crowned borrowers, 
but negotiate them with the public; Cardinal Tournon in France and 
Gaspar Ducci in Antwerp are the first to avail themselves of this 
growing fungibility of stock and indentures. This new state of things 
naturally generated a tendency to consider any transaction rather 
from the standpoint of prospects of immediate profit than of its 
intrinsic solidity, and, owing to the incessant fluctuations of market 
prices, it afforded a strong incentive to wire-pulling and headlong 
speculations. After the final crash, Rubys, a Lyonese writer, dismally 
sets out that ‘‘ we are indebted for this fine art and traffick, which 
teaches how to make money fertile, . . . . to Italian gentlemen, who 
arrive in this kingdom possessed of a pen, some paper, and a rather 
diminutive supply of credit; . . . . they return to their country full of gold 
and silver, having often been made bankrupt with the money of the 
poor Frenchman, who has trusted them in their Bowrse.” The German 
correspondents and factors of the Nurnberg, Ulm and Augsburg firms 
had left a more favourable impression in France, and one of them, 
Kleeberg, was known in Lyons under the surname of the bon Allemand. 
More old-fashioned than the Italians, they acted as lenders, and erred 
on the side of excess of confidence and enterprise much more than of 
conscious and designing deceit. The fact that the current rate of 
interest was generally lower for commercial loans, either direct 
(depositi) or contracted by means of the negotiation of foreign bills, 
(ricorsa) than for public loans, must have powerfully contributed to 
silence their critical acumen in times of contagious frenzy, when 
rumours that sultans and Turkish pashas were eagerly subscribing to 
French loans were hailed with enthusiasm. 
K. CAsTELOT 
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Sosialismus und Soziale Bewegung im 19 Jahrhundert. Von 
WERNER SoOMBART, Professor an der Universitit Breslau. 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer. 143 pp. 1896.) 

THESE eight lectures were originally delivered to an audience in 
Ziirich. Je ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien: j’expose, is the motto 
chosen by the author to express the purpose of the book. The result 
is a brilliant exposition of the Social movement in this century, its 
history and its character. The author accepts, at starting, the asser- 
tion of Karl Marx that the history of society up to the present time 
has been the history of class warfare, but as a formula in which the 
history of society is to be summed up, he considers it incomplete. 
Nations as well as classes have to be accounted for, and society 
progresses not only by the formation and conflict of classes, but also 
by the formation and conflict of nations. It is from the national and 
international point of view that he treats of the Social movement. 

‘ Die soziale Bewegung wird immer eine doppelte Tendenz behalten : 
eine zentripetale und eine zentrifugale. Jene, aus der Hinfoérmigkeit 
der kapitalistischen Entwickelung, also einem einheitlichen Ursachen- 
komplex entspringend, driingt nach Uniformierung, diese, das Ergebnis 
der nationalen Sonderheiten, also mannigfacher Ursachenreihen, 
driingt nach Spezialisierung.”’ 

The three types of the Social movement to be found in England, 
France and Germany are considered at some length. The English 
has ‘einen unpolitischen, rein gewerkschaftlich-dkonomischen Char- 
ackter’’; the French ‘ was ich den Revolutionismus oder Putschismus 
nenne”; and the German ‘die gesetzlich-parlamentarisch-politische 
Arbeiterbewegung.” The author by no means agrees with the views 
expressed by Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz in “ Zum Socialen Frieden.” 
He does not believe that the methods of class warfare customary in 
England are possible, or even to be desired in Germany. He protests 
strongly against calling the Social movement in England a “normal” 
development and the same movement in other countries ‘“ abnormal” 
developments. The lessons which he draws for the benefit of the 
people of his own country, from his exposition of the character and 
history of the Social movement, is that, not only must they accept it 
as inevitable, but they must accept it with its Socialistic ideal, ‘ not- 
wendig so da ist, wie sie ist.” This must mean class warfare, but the 
author thinks that this is not a cause for regret. 


‘* Denn der Mensch verkiimmert in Frieden, 
Miisige Ruh ist das Grab des Muts.”’ 


A higher culture, he thinks, may be the result of this class warfare, if 
it is carried on under certain conditions. 
allowed by the law, so that the ‘ Heiligkeit der Rechtsidee”’ may 
remain untouched, and also the contest should be carried on in a 
seemly manner, without bitterness. Here, the example of England, 
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the author allows, may be useful. This suggestion that Social Demo- 
cracy should be accepted in Germany as a “ normal” development in 
the same way as Trades Unionism is accepted in England, seems at 
first sight rather startling. Yet our ‘class warfare’ only became 
legal and civilised—-as far as it may be called so—when it was 
recognised that the “moving” class was to be treated as a civilised 
and legal opponent. This experiment has yet still to be made in 
Germany, for the point of view from which the author of these 
lectures considers Socialism is not the one usually taken by his 
fellow-countrymen. F. M. Buti 


Vincent de Gournay. Par G. SCHELLE. (Paris: Guillaumin et 
Cie. 1897. 300 pp., sm. 8vo.) 

Le Dottrine economiche di F. Quesnay. (Napoli: Ettore Croce. 
1897. 200 pp., 8vo.) 


M. ScHELLE, already favourably known by his work on Dupont de 
Nemours, has added to his laurels by a highly interesting volume on 
Gournay, one of the founders of the French school of economists. 
The well-known Eloge de Gournay, by Turgot, in some sense his 
disciple, and the almost unknown Eloge by Baron, published in the 
Journal de Commerce in 1761, with a little gossiping tradition, made 
up the whole of our information about Gournay until the present 
time. Our Swiss correspondent, Professor Oncken, has for some 
years been collecting materials for a life of Gournay and an account 
of his scattered and unpublished writings. But M. Schelle is first in 
the field. With infinite pains he has worked through the voluminous 
Ephémérides, the Journal de Commerce, and a number of other contem- 
porary publications, and has ransacked the rich archives of Paris and 
lyons. Few will realise how great an amount of original research is 
contained in this modest little essay. It is safe to say that no one 
interested in the Physiocrats can be excused for ignoring it, while 
it is consoling to add that it does not require us to alter any of our 
previous ideas with regard to Gournay. The picture is filled in, but 
the traits are the same. Gournay is still a highly intelligent State 
official of a century and a half ago, with a reasoned conviction of the 
advantages of free enterprise, and struggling in the face of opposition 
to reduce the State-regulation of industry to a minimum. The 
extracts from his private and official letters given by M. Schelle show 
him at work with these ends in view in a great number of particular 
instances, and the author’s lucid explanation of the economic cireum- 
stances of the time throws much light upon various questions of 
French history important to economists—e.g. the growth of trade 
corporations, their relations to the Crown and the public, and the 
position of workmen within them. We have noticed only two errors 
worth correcting : Quesnay’s articles appeared before 1757 (p. 74), and 
‘« Spintafield”’ (p. 104) is a bad attempt at ‘ Spitalfields.” 
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A more serious criticism of M. Schelle appears in La Léforme 
Sociale of the 16th February, 1898. M. Alfred des Cilleuls, a high 
authority, who has worked over the same material to a large extent, 
while unsparing in compliment to the author, complains that he has 
exaggerated Gournay’s consistency and perfection, and has been 
unjust to Gournay’s antagonist, de Montaran. He quotes passages 
which have not been used by M. Schelle, and makes out a case for 
modifying some of his more sweeping statements. We agree with 
him that Gournay was not the inventor of the formula ‘“ Laissez-faire, 
laissez-passer,” and probably M. Schelle would agree with him also; 
but we think its history might be carried back much further even 
than 1751. The justification for identifying Gournay with the phrase 
is that Gournay gave it vogue. And this is sufficient. 

Signor Labriola’s essay on Quesnay’s economic doctrine is a 
doctor’s thesis, in which are put together the results of a perusal of 
recent publications upon Quesnay. His references to other writers 
are voluminous but not independent, and we have found nothing in 
the book which is at the same time original and valuable. He, too, 
discourses upon the origin of ‘‘ Laissez-fuire, laissez-passer’’—a problem 
which appears to have the same kind of attraction as the identity 
of the Man with the Iron Mask. Signor Labriola is in error in 
ascribing to J. B. Say the origin of the myth that this catchword was 
due to Gournay. He is unaware that the authority of the elder 
Mirabeau can be adduced for this opinion. As, so far as we know, 
this is the first considerable account of Quesnay which has been given 
to Italian readers, it was, perhaps, worth while to publish it. Pro- 
fessor Pantaleoni has added to the volume an interesting prefatory 
letter, in which he oddly enough refers to the Physiocrats who 
preceded Quesnay—an example of the common error that any man 
who advocates a single tax upon rent, or believes that all wealth 
comes from the soil, is a Physiocrat. We cannot approve the 
publication of those parts of Professor Pantaleoni’s letter in which he 
warmly praises his pupil's talent and industry. Readers ought to be 
left to find out these for themselves. Henry Haas 


LBimetallism. A Summary and Examination of the Arguments 
for and against a Bimetallic System of Currency. By Major 
LEonarD Darwin. (London: J. Murray. 1897. Pp. 341.) 


THE name of Darwin subscribed to the plan of examining argu- 
ments on both sides suggests scientific power and judicial impartiality. 
These auguries are not deceptive, and this study on bimetallism is 
distinguished above the great mass of monetary controversy by its 
comprehensiveness and candour. Major Darwin goes far towards 
realising a project which has been sometimes entertained in academic 
circles—to abridge dispute by formulating certain general propositions 
to which moderate ‘“ metallists ’ of either persuasion could give their 
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adhesion. The extreme partisans, indeed, of either cause will be little 
satisfied with our author’s method of patiently balancing probabilities 
and utilities. He tells the hasty dogmatists: ‘‘ I have found the path 
of inquiry so strewn with difficulties, many of them apparently insur- 
mountable, that I cannot pretend to point out a royal road to a quick 
and certain decision.” 

In the unusual order which Major Darwin has adopted the choice 
of a ratio takes precedence of the main issue ; we first determine what 
kind of bimetallism is the best, and then consider whether that best 
kind of bimetallism would be better than monometallism. The 
‘market ’’ ratio is contrasted with a ‘‘low’’ ratio, that is, one accord- 
ing to which gold is rated in terms of silver at a lower value than 
that which prevails in the market at the initial period. Against the 
plea that a low-rated bimetallism would afford a just compensation to 
debtors for the injury inflicted on them by the recent fall of prices, it is 
urged that the number of creditors who would thus be inequitably injured 
might exceed the number of debtors who would be justly compensated. 
Against the advantages which gold-using countries might derive from 
a low ratio is to be set the disadvantage accruing to silver-using 
countries from a fall of prices. There is, however, some reason to 
believe that the prices in silver-using countries would not fall at the 
introduction of low-ratio bimetallism as much as would at first sight 
appear probable. Still, silver countries in relation to gold-using 
rivals would be damnified by the stimulus applied to the latter. 

A low ratio has, indeed, special attractions for France and other 
countries with a “limping” bimetallism. But against this particular 
national interest is to be set the special advantage which England, as 
a creditor nation, derives from the present system. Major Darwin 
employs a more recherché argument, which we are unable to follow. 
France [and the«similarly situated countries] would not benefit in 
respect of her existing silver currency by a low ratio so much as might 
be expected. The amount to which her silver currency is over-valued, 
some £47,000,000, may be looked upon as a Government credit issue, 
which would be extinguished by the introduction of a low-ratio 
bimetallism. Accordingly, prices would fall in France relatively to 
other countries; and, in the process of rectifying this inequality, 
France would suffer by exporting goods for which she would not 
receive goods ‘‘available for distribution,” only precious metals, in return 
(p. 54). As to the argument that the available supply of money will be 
larger the higher the gold price of silver, Major Darwin thinks that this 
effect would last only while the mining industries were accommodating 
themselves to the new relative value of the precious metals. “ After 
the completion of such an adjustment,” he says, ‘‘ I am unable to see 
why it is thought that one ratio is likely to produce a greater annual 
increment of metallic money than another” (p. 96). 

Altogether Major Darwin decides against the low ratio, much 
influenced by what may be called the ethical argument. ‘‘The mere 
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proof that beneficial results will flow from any act is not enough to 
prove its expediency. There is many an individual whose removal 
from the world would be an unquestionable and undoubted benefit ; 
but that does not, even in such a case, make murder expedient. 

We cannot be certain that the evil due to permanent apprehensions of 
further arbitrary changes in the effect of contracts would not more than 
outweigh the benefits due to any temporary inflation of trade. 

If we once give way to the temptation to raise prices artificially, we 
shall find it harder to resist similar movements in future.” 

There seem to be only three considerations which could induce our 
author even to entertain the establishment of a ratio lower than the 
one prevailing in the market. First, India with its present currency 
could not accept a form of bimetallism which would lower the gold 
price of the rupee (p. 72). Again, ‘ If the causes of the recent fall in 
prices have not yet produced their full effects, it is evident the fall will 
continue even if the market ratio is adopted. . . . . If our object is to 
steady prices, . . . . we should adopt the ratio which would tend to 
produce the existing actual level of prices as its ultimate or normal 
effect ; and this ratio may be presumed on this assumption to be some- 
what lower than the existing ratio” (p. 74). Lastly, in view of the 
attitude of France and the United States, to resist all compromise in 
the matter of the ratio is practically to support monometallism (p. 
335). But in Major Darwin’s well-balanced judgment, ‘ considering 
the question of a compromise with those who desired to use bimetallism 
as an engine for raising prices, we have to weigh the strength of our 
objection to such a course against the strength of our desire to estab- 
lish any form of bimetallism. As the evils of an artificial depreciation 
of the currency are abundantly clear, and as the choice between 
bimetallism and monometallism is not free from doubt, it appears to 
me that almost any compromise with those who advocate this reform 
on such grounds ought to be resisted.” 

The rejection of the low ratio greatly simplifies the main issne 
which, under the head “ Bimetallism vevsvs Monometallism,’’ occupies 
the central part of the book. The first and foremost argument is that 
the double standard tends to be stable in value, the fluctuations proper 
to each metal proving mutually corrective. This argument can hardly 
be controverted as regards quality or direction. ‘It hardly seems 
possible to deny that bimetallism would produce a certain steadying 
effect,” says Major Darwin. But with his usual candour and cireum- 
spection he adds that the extent of this effect is open to question—a 
consideration which ‘should, at all events, make us pause before 
attaching any very great weight to this plea in favour of bimetallism.” 

Major Darwin endeavours to strengthen the plea by a new argument, 
which we understand thus. The demand for the precious metals to be 
used in the arts is more stable than the demand for metallic money, 
the latter being subject to great variations owing to changes in mone- 
tary legislation. Hence ‘‘ the greater the proportion of the standard 
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commodity employed in the arts, the steadier will be prices as measured 
by that standard.” But, the volume of the value of metallic money 
being considered as constant (cp. p. 43), the proportion of the standard 
commodity employed in the arts will be approximately twice as big 
with effective bimetallism as it would be with universal gold mono- 
metallism. Pro tanto, therefore, additional stability will be secured. 

The variation of the price-level in time is not the only instability 
which bimetallism tends to correct; there is also the variation in the 
exchanges between countries with different standards. Major Darwin 
agrees with the Gold and Silver Commission that ‘‘ everything which 
hampers complete freedom of commercial intercourse between two 
countries, or which imposes on it any additional burden, is undoubtedly 
an evil to be avoided or removed if possible.” The evil is no doubt 
sensible, but, as Major Darwin observes, experts differ widely in their 
estimate of it. Ina later part of the book he examines some indirect 
effects of international trade; and concludes: ‘I see, therefore, no net 
gain to gold-using countries to be obtained by forcing up the value of 
silver, unless it is a definite step in the direction of obtaining a steadier 
standard of value, or of minimising the fluctuations in the rate of 
exchange.” 

Against the general advantages of bimetallism which have been 
indicated must be weighed the disadvantages. There is first the 
general objection that law cannot impart value—that an artificial ratio 
could not be maintained. Major Darwin had already in his introduc- 
tory chapters considered this sort of objection, and concluded (p. 34) : 
‘‘ Whether the appeal is made to the best available authorities, or to 
historic facts, or to theoretical arguments, the verdict as to the 
maintenance of properly selected legal ratio is, I think, on the whole 
favourable to the bimetallists.”’ 

Major Darwin is not afraid of bimetallism breaking down: 
‘‘With market ratio bimetallism, desertions from the Bimetallic 
Union need not necessarily cause the system to fail generally ; and 
it is, moreover, difficult to see what should tempt any nation to 
disregard their obligations if that ratio were adopted” (p. 139). 
‘Contracting out’ of the double standard would be rare, he thinks, 
under a bimetallic system with a market ratio, perhaps under any 
bimetallic system. ‘‘ About fifty years ago, when the same scare pre- 
vailed about gold that now prevails about silver, a certain great water- 
power in Massachusetts was leased at a rate of so many pennyweights 
of silver. The inconvenience of this plan prevented it being common” 
(p. 105). 

Other objections—as that silver coin would be inconvenient to carry 
about—need not detain us; and we might expect the author now to 
deliver judgment. But at this stage he interposes a long section on 
‘rising and falling prices’; purporting to deal with ‘‘ disadvantages 
attached to future currency arrangements if bimetallism is not 
adopted.” The disadvantages considered should, perhaps, rather be 
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deseribed as those inferred from recent experience, or those appre- 
hended in the near future. 

The subject thus indicated presents the following four inquiries: 
(1) If bimetallism had been effectively maintained, would the fall in 
prices have been less rapid? (2) If prices had fallen less rapidly, 
would it have been better for the general well-being of the community ? 
(3) Are prices likely to continue to fall too rapidly under existing con- 
ditions? (4) Will the reintroduction of bimetallism check the action 
of any of the causes tending to produce this fall in prices without 
producing any evil effects ? 

The first investigation leads over the beaten ground of the quantity 
theory. Major Darwin holds a just course between the two extreme 
positions: that the quantity of precious metal does not act at all, and 
that it acts simply and proportionally, on the price-level. 

The effects of a fall in prices are traced under the heads of pro- 
duction and distribution. Major Darwin agrees in the main with the 
bimetallists as to the numbing influence on industry, the drag on pro- 
duetion, caused by falling prices. Doubtless the troubles due to an 
appreciating currency may have been exaggerated; ‘‘but, in my 
opinion,” says Major Darwin, ‘the merits of monometallism and the 
dangers of bimetallism have been far more grossly and persistently 
exaggerated.” 

With regard to distribution, we have to consider whether it is 
better that ‘there should be stability of prices as tested by the 
commodity standard, or the labour standard—-whether it is better 
that the unit of money should constantly procure the same amount of 
commodities, or be procured by the same amount of labour. Primd 
facie, “looking merely to the question of distribution, the labour 
standard, or that in which prices fall proportionately to the increase of 
production, would appear to be the best, because the benefits of pro- 
gress would be more evenly distributed among all classes of workers, 

. . though it certainly has the demerit that the receivers of 
fixed payments—including the idle partners--would often share in the 
benefits of the progress due solely to the exertions of others.” As to 
the question of abstract justice between debtor and creditor whether 
the former expected to be repaid according to the commodity or the 
labour standard—Major Darwin rightly, in our judgment, rules: * the 
question never entered his head in anything like that form, and all 
that justice requires is that we should not make unnecessary and 
arbitrary alterations for the benetit of one party at the expense of the 
other.” This primd facie presumption is moditied by the cireumstance 
that a variation in general prices, as measured by either standard, can 
only be an average or type. If the average price of the output of 
commodities per man per hour is constant, then in many industries 
prices must fall below that limit. So, if prices measured by the 
commodity standard are on an average constant, many prices must rise 
above that limit. This consideration, it is argued, points to the 
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selection of a standard occupying an intermediate position between 
two extremes. But, as the evils due to a fall of prices below the one 
limit are greater than those due to a rise of price above the other limit, 
the commodity standard should be the one most nearly approached. 

Another argument favourable to the commodity standard is based 
on the prevalence of charges which increase proportionately to the 
work done independently of any movement in general prices, such as 
mining royalties and railway charges which are seldom changed. ‘‘ The 
conditions of trade cannot be healthy if those managing industrial 
concerns are placed in such a position that any increase of production 
will be an injury to them.” 

Thus the answers to the first and second of the proposed questions 
are affirmative. Bimetallism, had it existed in the recent past, would 
in all probability have beneficially mitigated the fall of prices. But 
what has this to do with the future about which we have to deliberate? 
In reply to his second pair of questions Major Darwin expresses 
himself—very properly as it seems to us—with great hesitation : 
‘‘Tt is questionable if the state of trade during the last two or three 
decades should carry much weight as a permanent guide with regard 
to our future currency policy.” In fact, this special inquiry about the 
recent past seems not to carry us much beyond the general argument 
based on the probability that a double standard is more likely to be 
stable than a single one. What should we think of a physicist who, 
recommending the multiplication of observations, should stake his 
argument on the question whether in a particular instance, the last 
that might have come under notice, to have proceeded to a second 
observation would have improved the result! The very theory of 
probabilities on which the presumption of increased stability rests 
requires that sometimes that presumption shall not be fulfilled. The 
advice to an investor not to put all his eggs in one basket does not 
depend mainly on the question whether or how much on a particular 
occasion he may have lost by not doing so. However, the most recent 
experience has naturally most effect on popular belief, and Major 
Darwin could not well have avoided topics round which the battle of 
controversy rages most fiercely. 

After examining almost all the arguments for and against a bimetallic 
currency, he thus temperately sums up: ‘‘ My own view is that what- 
ever course we adopt we are stepping into a future for which the past 
gives us most inadequate guidance, but that, on the whole, the balance 
of probable benefits and evils is distinctly in favour of market ratio 
bimetallism.” 

Opinion will differ upon the practical value of this conclusion. It 
turns upon estimates of probabilities, admitting of legitimate diver- 
gencies. But there can be only one opinion as to the method and 
spirit of Major Darwin’s investigation, as to the diligence, the candour, 
the intellectual sympathy which he has evinced. 

If we were asked to recommend one book, and one only, on the 
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subject of bimetallism for a college library, or a student who had some 
knowledge of political economy, we should be much disposed to name 
this one. But we are not blind to the difficulties which the book 
presents. The order is very far from lucid; as the reader may have 
gathered from the desultory character of our references to the 
pages. Nor has the writer that power of investing a dry subject 
with interest, that charm of style by which one or two eminent 
bimetallists have advanced their cause. Nor does he teach with the 
authority which belongs to a recognised leader. Nor has he strengthened 
his statements so much as he might have done by reference to 
recognised authorities. No doubt it is a delicate question in economic 
and indeed in all didactic literature, how many references are 
required? Swift in his letter to a young clergyman advises him to 
adopt a’good sentence without adding ‘‘as St. Austin excellently 
observes.” But Swift is contemplating a popular discourse, the sim- 
plicity of which is to be secured by the preliminary test of its being 
intelligible to ‘a lady’s chambermaid.” But on occasions where this 
ancillary method may not be applicable the divinity student would 
presumably be assisted by a reference to the Fathers. The student of 
economies would certainly be assisted by a reference to Professor 
Marshall’s evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission, in con- 
nection with Major Darwin’s difficult discussion of Foreign Trade. A 
similar observation applies to many other passages, for instance the 
important argument that the volume of the value of the world’s cur- 
rency would not be materially altered by the adoption of bimetallism 
with market ratio (p. 43). 

A more serious complaint is, that one at least of the author’s original 
arguments which have been indicated in the course of this review 
appears to be more ingenious than solid. One or two slips are calcu- 
lated to weaken that confidence in our guide’s surefootedness which his 
evident cireumspection, and the very heaviness of his movements, had 
created. However, it must be remembered that critics, as well as 
authors, are fallible. F. Y. EpGeworrn 


Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of 
Wealth. By Avaustin Cournot. 1838. Translated by 
NATHANIEL T. Bacon: with a Bibliography of Mathematical 
Economics by IRvING FISHER. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. London. 1898.) 


A Brief Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus, designed 
especially to aid in reading Muthematical Economics and 
Statistics. By IRvinG FIsHER. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
London: Macmillan and Co.) 

Tue character of path-breaking originality attaches in a particu- 
larly high degree to Cournot’s Recherches of 1838. What has been 
said by some one not belonging to the historical school—J. B. Say, if 
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we recollect rightly—that there was no use in studying the writers 
who preceded Adam Smith as they were all wrong, might be said with 
more truth of Cournot’s mathematical predecessors. At any rate 
Cournot was not much indebted to them. Those who care to verify 
this statement and explore les origines will be greatly assisted by the 
bibliography of mathematical economics which Professor Fisher has 
appended to the translation of Cournot. In his judicious classification 
of these works the predecessors of Cournot form one category; three 
others begin with the works of Cournot, Jevons, and: Marshall respec- 
tively. The stimulus which the Principles of Economics gave to the 
new study may be measured by the fact that since its first appearance 
mathematico-economice writings have been produced at the rate of 
eighteen a year, while for the period between Jevons and Professor 
Marshall the rate was only six. 

We take this fact from Professor Fisher’s article on ‘‘ Cournot and 
Mathematical Economics” in the current number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics—an apparatus criticus which ought certainly to 
be read, and might with advantage be bound up, with the translation 
of Cournot. We accordingly regard it as within our province to 
acknowledge the very great assistance which the student of mathe- 
matical economics derives from Professor Fisher’s commentary and 
notes on Cournot. 

It will be gathered from Professor Fisher’s criticisms that all the 
parts of Cournot’s work are not of equal merit. The commentator 
marks off the last two chapters, some 45 pages of the translation, out 
of a total of 166, as ‘‘an ambitious but erroneous theory 
vitiated throughout by erroneous conceptions of income.” ‘‘ About 
18 other pages may be omitted without loss of continuity and without 
great loss of substance. The remaining 103 pages are almost uniformly 
excellent, and will repay very thorough study by all who care for exact 
ideas and demonstrations in Political Economy.” The eulogium con- 
tained in the last sentence appears to us too sweeping. There are 
degrees within the selected 103 pages; the student should be warned 
that all are not uniformly rewarding. 

The highest place—on a level with whatever is most original and 
classical in political economy—must be assigned to the chapters 
(IV.—VI.) in which the now familiar demand curve was introduced, 
and employed in deducing theorems relating to monopoly, some of 
them not yet familiar. 

Cournot’s transition from the case of pure monopoly to that of 
perfect competition by the introduction of first one and then more 
competitors is, as Professor Fisher has remarked, ‘brilliant and 
suggestive, but not free from serious objections.” It is so, in our 
view, not merely because the solution given by Cournot in the particu- 
lar case put by him—namely, where two competitors deal in an article 
which, like the supplies from a mineral spring, can be multiplied without 
expense (Recherches, Art. 43)—is erroneous, but rather because he has 
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missed the general theorem: that the solution is indeterminate where 
the number of competitors is small. 

The last stage in the transition from monopoly to perfect competi- 
tion is reached when the effect on the price which any individual can 
produce by varying his supply is so small as to be neglected. The con- 
dition that the increment in price corresponding to the increment of the 
quantity supplied by a particular individual is small admits of being 
elegantly expressed in symbols. But Cournot has not employed the 
proper expression. On the contrary, as Professor Fisher points out 
(in the Appendix to the Quarterly Journal article, note 34), Cournot 
seems to assume that the quantity supplied to the individual is 
small in a sense which justifies its omission from the statement of 
economic equilibrium (the omission of D, in the first equation of 
chapter VIII). This assumption is not in general allowable. How- 
ever, ‘in the same chapter, Cournot enunciates two other principles 
which have become classic, though . . . they are seldom duly 
credited to him.”’ One is that in the régime of competition a tax on 
an article, subject to the law of increasing cost, will raise the price by 
an amount less than the tax; a proposition which is to be found in 
Mill’s Political Economy (Book V. ch. iv., § 3, par. 1). The second pro- 
position has, perhaps, hardly yet become classic—namely,that where the 
law of cost, as conceived by Cournot (his ¢’),is diminishing [or it may be 
added constant ]—where, as we might now say, the supply curve in that 
primary sense in which it is applicable to short periods corresponding to 
one of the ‘‘cost curves,” considered by Mr. Henry Cunyngham in 
the Economic Journat, vol. II., p. 41, is a continually descending 
[or horizontal] curve ; there economic equilibrium is not possible. 

Cournot next treats what we should now call ‘‘ Joint demand,” or 
rather a special case thereof. We agree with Professor Fisher that 
‘‘ his analysis of motives in the minds of the two monopolists is subject 
to much the same objection as in the case of two competitors.” But 
we cannot agree that ‘‘ Cournot’s conclusions are in the main consonant 
with facts.’’ ‘‘ He shows among other things,” says Professor Fisher, 
‘«that the control by a single monopolist of both copper and zine will 
result in a lower price of brass than the control of copper by one 
monopoly and zine by another.” This paradox has been disputed by 
the present writer. Alike in the case of ‘‘joint ” as of “ rival’? demand, 
it is submitted that where there are two monopolists in the field, 
the system of bargains will be indeterminate. The assumption under- 
lying both investigations, and expressly applied to the latter (Z'rans/a- 
tion, p. 105), that “ where all the conditions of an economic system 
are accounted for, there is no article of which the price is not com- 
pletely determined”’—this assumption, we submit, is fundamentally 
erroneous. 

Of the 103 pages distinguished by Professor Fisher as ‘“ uniformly 
excellent,” there remains now only the first part of Chapter X; the 
latter part, Articles 72 and 73, belonging to the category of what may 
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be omitted without much loss. The retained part is vitiated by one 
of those mathematical slips from which Cournot was not free. 

Fortunately, there is only one other instance in which the flaw in 
the mathematical reasoning causes an error in the economic conclusion. 
But the numerous inaccuracies—not all of them mere misprints, but 
some actual mistakes in the algebra—prove very embarrassing to the 
student of the original. A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Bacon for 
having carefully corrected these errors—thirty-five in all. He has 
also by his creditable and clear translation assisted the English reader 
to contemplate Cournot’s work. 

If our view of that work is not distorted, it is the alpha, but not 
the omega, of mathematical economics. It is the vestibule, but not 
the complete edifice. 

Professor Fisher has not only ‘ restored” the porch of economic 
science, but he has reconstructed the steps which lead up to that 
entrance and the adjoining structures. We refer to his introduction 
to the Infinitesimal Calculus. The ascent is short but steep. The 
feeble-kneed will sometimes desiderate the zigzag windings of a 
more gradual approach. For instance, beginners will probably find a 
difficulty in surmounting the passage on the fourth page—where a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the “limit of the ratio of vanishing quantities 

5) RS err oe lim. As\ ,, 

(eg. lim. ~) and the ratio of their limits (eg. Teal) But doubt- 
less the conceptions of the calculus—like the principles of virtue—are 
not to be acquired by explanation only; practice also is required. 
Professor Fisher has provided adequate exercises; and he cheers the 
labours of the student by indicating from time to time their economic 
significance. Probably it would not be possible to obtain what may be 
called a saving knowledge of the subject at the cost of less trouble 
than that which is required to master these 85 pages. They contain 
what is necessary and sufficient to fulfil the purpose proposed by 
the author, namely to ‘“ enable a person without special mathematical 
training or aptitude to understand the works of Jevons, Walras, 
Marshall, or Pareto, or the mathematical articles constantly appearing 
in the Economic Journal, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
the Giornale degli Economisti, and elsewhere.” 





F. Y. EpGEWoRTH 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE DISPUTE IN THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 


AFTER seven months the great struggle has ended in the victory of 
the Employers’ Federation, and the revival of activity under new con- 
ditions of a great national industry is of greater immediate interest 
than the negotiations and events of the struggle itself. It will be 
convenient, however, to pick up the threads of the story at the points 
at which they were dropped in the last number of the Journan. On 
December 3rd the apparently abortive conference of representatives of 
the Employers’ Federation and the Allied Trades ended, and the em- 
ployers presented their “ultimatum.” ! On its terms the men were 
invited to ballot, and the rejection by an overwhelming majority of the 
conditions offered was the result. The figures were reported on 
December 14th, and showed that a majority of no less that 68,214, 
out of 68,966 votes recorded, had been given against the employers’ 
terms. A few days later, the same terms, amplified and explained 
after renewed conference, were again balloted upon. It was at this 
time that the men’s representatives made the serious tactical blunder 
of inviting the opinion of the members, not only on the terms them- 
selves, but also on the terms if accompanied by the concession of a 
fifty-one hours’ week—a concession that had never been offered by the 
employers. With or without the shorter working-day, however, both 
proposals were again rejected by a very large majority, but from this 
moment the logical position of the men’s leaders was weakened ; the 
charges that had been freely circulated in the press and on the plat- 
form up to this date—that the conditions of the employers, if accepted, 
would annihilate the unions—lost their force when it was seen that the 
chief representatives of the men would be willing to accept them if a 
shorter working week were granted at the same time. The position of 
the leaders was, however, apparently unaffected. The agitation pro- 
ceeded, and negotiations between the Federation and the Allied Trades 
were for the time completely suspended. 

On January 1st a general conference of the representatives of Trade 
Unions met in London to consider the situation, and 198 delegates, 

1 Vide page 117. 
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said to represent some million and a half of men, attended. It was a 
striking demonstration in force on behalf of the right of association, 
which many trade unionists honestly thought at this time was being 
assailed and imperilled; but the meeting had little importance so far 
as the actual dispute was concerned. Little or nothing came of it 
except votes of sympathy with those involved in the dispute, and reso- 
lutions recommending all trade unionists to pay a weekly levy and 
the various executives to guarantee immediate financial help. 

These were, perhaps, the weeks when feeling was keenest, and the 
high-water mark of personal partisanship was illustrated by the letter 
addressed by Mr. John Burns at this time to the trade union electors 
of York, urging them, independently of questions of general policy, to 
refrain, except under certain conditions that could not possibly be 
entertained, from voting for Sir Christopher Furness, the parliamentary 
candidate who happened to be also a member of the Employers’ Federa- 
tion. It ought to be stated that this advice was rejected by the 
engineers at York, but the letter illustrated a widespread feeling, 
especially perhaps in London. 

It is remarkable that in the main the language of hyperbole, the 
extravagant partisanship, and even the shouting have been the work 
of irresponsible sympathisers and not of combatants. Occasionally a 
leader’s speech may have been pitched in too high a key, but in the 
main the.contest has been remarkable, not only for the importance of 
the issues involved, but for the self-restraint and tenacity of purpose 
that have been shown. It is to the men, as being on this occasion the 
weaker party, that the greatest credit is due, and a conclusive proof of 
the genuine part that trade unionism plays in our industrial life is to 
be found in the determination on the part of thousands of men still 
in work week after week to pay a levy of three or four shillings to sup- 
port the men who were out, and the loyalty of the latter which made 
them hold together to the very end. They kept out in a body, and 
they have gone back to work in a body, as the conditions of employ- 
ment have allowed. The resumption of work has, it would appear, been 
accompanied by but little friction, although it is melancholy to learn 
that in some districts as many as 25 per cent of the men have so far 
been unable to regain employment. But the sawve qui peut stage was 
happily never reached, and though financially weakened the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers has maintained its integrity throughout. 

Though the new year opened with the general Trade Union Con- 
ference, and though many anticipated a considerable extension of the 
area of dispute and prolongation of the struggle, the hopes of an early 
settlement were renewed by the issue of further notes by the employers 
on January 10 explaining the disputed terms with still greater 
fulness, and safeguarding against the risks of misinterpretation. 
These explanations and the steady shrinkage of the funds at the dis- 
posal of the men bore fruit, and on January 15th the withdrawal by 
the London Eight Hours Central Committee of the demand for eight 
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hours, fons et origo malorum, was announced. It was assumed by 
some that the withdrawal of the Federation lock-out notices would 
follow as a matter of course, but the dispute had lcng ceased to 
turn on the question of working hours, and the Federation had 
already decided that there could be no resumption of work until 
their terms, as formulated after the conference of December 17th, 
had been accepted. For this purpose other meetings between the 
representatives of the Federation and of the Allied Trades were 
necessary, and these were held on January 20th and 21st. Further 
notes of explanation were agreed to by the employers, and the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, according to their 
rules, were again called upon to ballot, this time being advised by 
their executive to accept the proposed terms. The returns were 
received on January 28th. The total number of votes was smaller 
by 12,109 than that by which the conditions had been rejected on 
December 14th, indicating a large body of unrecorded and thus 
uncertain opinion, while the results themselves showed no unanimity. 
But 28,588 voted in favour of acceptance as compared with 13,727 
against. A majority of more than two to one was thus secured, 
and the resumption of work began on January 31st. 

Thus this great dispute, in which some 70,000 men have been directly 
and indirectly engaged ; in which some £600,000 has been spent out of 
the resources and the levies of the trade unions involved; and some 
£170,000 from outside sources—by far the greater part of this coming 
from other (mainly British) trade unions ; in which many millions seem 
to have been wasted, and in which a great national industry has been 
seriously crippled, had now ended. The struggle had been a remark- 
able example of discipline and loyalty, and whatever opinions may be 
held on the policy pursued,' few can fail to admire the temper in which 
the battle has been waged. It is idle to think in these days of ending 
the unions; the best employers are indeed the first to recognise the 
importance of many of their functions; and the strong tie that binds 
members together has been forcibly illustrated by this very battle that 
seems to have ended in their signal defeat. 


The following are the final terms of settlement. The main con- 
ditions remain as they stood on December 17th; and all important 
alterations agreed to then, by which the original “ultimatum ”’ of 


1 Many vague statements have been made as to the so-called socialistic policy of 
the A.S.E. The large vote given a few years back to Mr. Tom Mann when he was 
a candidate for the general secretaryship, and the election of Mr. Barnes himself to 
that office, are probably an indication of a large socialistic element in the Society. 

3ut this has not been proved by the dispute itself. Moreover, the attempt to obtain 

an eight hours’ day by the voluntary action of a trade union moving on behalf of an 
exclusive class is in itself non-socialistic in character, and the resort to the weapon 
of the strike and the large expenditure of money and energy in this dispute instead 
of in political propaganda has been vigorously condemned by many leading 
socialists. 
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December 3rd was modified, are printed in italics. The subsequent 
notes, which are to be read as part of the agreement, are dated, and 
thus the whole course of the negotiations can be traced. 









































FINAL TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLE AGREED TO OF FREEDOM TO EMPLOYERS IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THEIR WORKS. 


The federated employers, while disavowing any intention of in- 
terfering with the proper functions of trade unions, will admit no in- 
terference with the management of their business, and reserve to 
themselves the right to introduce into any federated workshop, at the 
option of the employer concerned, any condition of labour under which 
any members of the trade unions here represented were working at 
the commencement of the dispute in any of the workshops of the 
federated employers ; but, in the event of any trade union desiring to 
raise any question arising therefrom, a meeting can be arranged by 
application to the secretary of the employers’ local association to 
discuss the matter. 

Nothing in the foregoing shall be construed as applying to the 
normal hours of work, or to general, rises and falls of wages, or to 
rates of remuneration. 

Note [Jan. 10].—No new condition of labour is introduced or 
covered by this clause. It simply provides for equality of treatment 
between the unions and the Federation by reserving for all the members 
of all the trade unions as well as for all the federated employers the 
same liberty which many trade unionists and many employers have 
always had. 

Special provision is made in the clause and in the subsequent 
‘provisions for avoiding-future disputes,’ to secure to workmen, or 
their representatives, the right of bringing forward for discussion any 
grievance, or supposed grievance. 


1.—FREEDOM OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Every workman shall be free to belong to a trade union or not, as 
he may think fit. 

Every employer shall be free to employ any man, whether he belong 
or not to a trade union. 

Every workman who elects to work ina Federated workshop shall work 
peaceably and harmoniously with all fellow employees, whether he or 
they belong to a trade union or not. He shall also be free to leave such 
employment, but no collective action shall be taken until the matter has 
been dealt with under the provisions for avoiding disputes. 

The Federation do not advise their members to object to union workmen 
or give preference to non-union workmen. 
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Note [Jan. 10].—The right of a man to join a trade union if he 
pleases involves the right of a man to abstain from joining a trade 
union if he pleases. This clause merely protects both rights. The 
Federation sincerely hope that a better understanding will prevent any 
question of preference arising in the future, and advise the members 
not to object to union workmen. 


2.—-PIECEWORK. 


The right to work piecework at present exercised by many of the 
federated employers shall be extended to all members of the Federa- 
tion, and to all their wnion workmen. 

The prices to be paid for piecework shall be fixed by mutual arrange- 
ment between the employer and the workmen or workmen who perform 
the work. 

The Federation will not countenance any piecework conditions which 
will not allow a workman of average efficiency! to earn at least the wage 
at which he is rated. 

The Federation recommend that all wages and balances shall be 
paid through the office. 

Note [Jan. 10].—These are just the conditions that have been for 
long in force in various shops. Individual workmen are much benefited 
by piecework. 

A mutual arrangement as to piecework rates between employer and 
workman in no way interferes with the functions of the unions in 
arranging with their own members the rates and conditions under which 
they shall work. 

3.—OVERTIME. 


Terms of Recommendation agreed to be made to Employers : 
When overtime is necessary the federated employers recommend 
the following as a basis and guide :— 

That no man shall be required to work more than forty hours’ 
overtime in any four weeks after full shop hours have been worked, 
allowance being made for time lost through sickness or absence with 
leave. 

In the following cases overtime is not to be restricted, viz. :— 
Breakdowns in plant. 
General repairs, including ships. 
Repairs or replace work, whether for the employer or his 
customers. 
Trial trips. 
It is mutually agreed that in cases of urgency and emergency 
restrictions shall not apply. 
This basis is to apply only to members of the trade unions who are 
represented at this conference. 


1 Instead of ‘‘an efficient workman.” 
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All other existing restrictions as regards overtime are to be 
removed. 

It is understood that if mutually satisfactory to the local association 
of employers and the workmen concerned existing practices regarding 
overtime may be continued. 

Note [Jan. 10].—These overtime conditions are precisely the con- 
ditions now in operation in various places, though in many federated 
workshops no limitation whatever exists at the present time. In many 
cases this will be the first attempt to regulate, or prevent excess of 
overtime. 


4.—RaTING OF WORKMEN.? 


Employers shall be free to employ workmen at rates of wages mutually 
satisfactory. They do not object to the wnions or any other body of work- 
men in their collective capacity arranging amongst themselves rates of 
wages at which they will accept work, but while admitting this position 
they decline to enforce a rule of any society or an agreement between any 
society and its members. 

The unions will not interfere in any way with the wages of workmen 
outside their own unions. 

General alterations in the vate of wages in any district or districts 
will be negotiated between the employers’ local association and the local 
representatives of the trade unions or other bodies of workmen concerned. 

Note [Jan. 10].—Collective bargaining between the unions and the 
employers’ associations is here made the subject of distinct agreement. 

The other clauses simply mean that as regards the wages to be 
paid there shall be—(1) Freedom to the employer ; (2) freedom to the 
union workmen both individually and in their collective capacity—that 
is to say, collective bargaining in its true sense is fully preserved ; and 
(3) freedom to non-unionists. 

These conditions are precisely those in operation at present on the 
North-East Coast, the Clyde, and elsewhere, where for years past 
alterations of wages have been amicably arranged at joint meetings of 
employers and representatives of the trade unions. 


5.—APPRENTICES. 


There shall be no limitation of the number of apprentices. 

Note [Jan. 10].—This merely puts on record the existing practice, 
and is to prevent a repetition of misunderstandings which have arisen 
in some cases. 


1 The following words were omitted : ‘‘ No alteration, restriction, or extension of 
this basis shall be made except by mutual agreement between the employer and the 
individual workman concerned.” 

2 This clause was entirely recast. It originally ran as follows; ‘‘ Every workman 
shall be paid according to his ability, and no employer shall be restricted in em- 
ploying any workmen at any rate of wages mutually satisfactory to them,” with an 
added note that there was ‘‘ no intention whatever to reduce the rate of wages paid 
to efficient workmen.” 
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6.—SELECTION, TRAINING, AND EMPLOYMENT OF OPERATIVES. 


Employers are responsible for the work turned out by their 
machine tools, and shall have full discretion to appoint the men they 
consider suitable to work them, and determine the conditions under 
which such machine tools shall be worked. The employers consider 
it their duty to encourage ability wherever they find it, and shall 
have the right to select, train, and employ those whom they con- 
sider best adapted to the various operations carried on in their 
workshops, and will pay them according to their ability as 
workmen. 

Note [Jan. 10].—There is no desire on the part of the Federation 
to create a specially favoured class of workmen. 


PROVISIONS FOR AVOIDING DISPUTES. 


With a view to avoid disputes in future, deputations of work- 
men will be received by their employers,! by appointment, for mutual 
discussion of questions, in the settlement of which both parties 
are directly concerned. In case of disagreement, the local associa- 
tions of employers will negotiate with the local officials of the trade 
unions. 

In the event of any trade union desiring to raise any question with 
an employers’ association, a meeting can be arranged by application 
to the secretary of the employers’ local association to discuss the 
question. 

Failing settlement by the local association and the trade union 
of any question brought before them, the matter shall be forthwith 
referred to the Executive Board of the Federation and the Central 
Authority of the Trade Union; and pending the question being dealt 
with, there shall be no stoppage of work, either of a partial or a 
general character, but work shall proceed under the current conditions. 

Note [Jan. 10].—A grievance may be brought forward for discussion 
either by the workman individually concerned, or by him and his fellow- 
workmen, or by the representatives of the union. 

(Jan. 21|—In no instance do the federated employers propose 
conditions which are not at present being worked under by large 
numbers of the members of the Allied Trade Unions, 

The federated employers do not want to introduce any new or 
untried conditions of work, and they have no intention of reducing the 
rates of wages of skilled men.? 


1 The words ‘ or their representatives” were omitted. 
2 The following extract from a letter, dated Jan. 21, is also to be read in the 
terms: ‘‘The note appended to the recent explanations issued by the employers, 
disclaiming any intention of reducing the rates of wages of skilled men, applies both 
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These conditions, with relative notes, are to be read and construed 
together. 

It is agreed that there shall be a resumption of work simultaneously 
in all the workshops of the federated employers on Monday morning, 
31st January, 1898. 

Parties mutually agree that the foregoing shall be the terms of 
settlement.” 

The claim advanced by the men for a forty-eight hours’ week was 
entirely put on one side by the employers, it being met by a statement 
that the condition of the engineering trades in this country would not 
allow of any increase in the cost of production, which it was argued 
would follow from the adoption of a shorter working day. In the 
final agreement therefore, there is no reference whatever to the very 
point upon which the initial claim of the men was based. 

Perhaps the most important fact, however, revealed by the settlement 
is not the conditions themselves but rather the machinery by which 
they have been secured. It is the Federation that has been brought 
into such effective existence that is the most significant feature of the 
whole dispute. Collective action on both sides has for the first time 
been complete, and instead of the abolition of collective bargaining 
that some have prophesied, a completer machinery than ever before is 
now provided in the engineering trades to guarantee the recognition of 
all collective understandings. 1t remains for the future to decide how 
far organized labour can hope to compete on equal terms with 
organized capital, and to what extent the action and policy of the 
former will have to be modified in order to meet this new form of 
counter-combination which, no less than labour, can be militant and 
aggressive in case of need. 

The extent to which the conditions as to the rating of work- 
men will lead to individual bargaining will depend on the unions 
themselves. In no trades except in such as are completely organized 
can it be a condition that not less than a given minimum must be paid, 
and in no trades is there any undertaking on the part of employers to 
enforce a rule that unions may make for themselves. In the engineer- 
ing trades men are not taken on as members or non-members of a 
trade union, but simply as possessing the required degree of efficiency. 
If they are average men they will be able, whether members of a trade 
society or not, to secure the local standard rate. The trade union 
helps to secure a certain degree of uniformity of pay and to eliminate 
uncertainty as to what the rate will be. But in such a partially 
organized, sometimes very incompletely organized, collection of trades 
as the engineers, a union cannot expect to enforce the recognition 
by the employers of what in any given district it may regard as the 
fair minimum. Even of the highly organized Boiler-makers Mr. 


to time wages and to piec work earnings. In the latter case there is no intention of 
interfering with the usual practice of making extra payment for extra effort.” 
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Knight states ‘‘ The employers know our rates and do not attempt to 
pay our members less, but if they thought they could get men outside 
our society who would do the work cheaper they would have a perfect 
right to do so.” In the same way it must depend primarily on the 
efficiency and the cohesion of the engineers in every locality to maintain 
the standard local rate for their members, and in this connection they 
will be strengthened by the important note of January 21st, to the 
effect that the federated employers have no intention of reducing the 
rate of wages of skilled men. 

It is also worthy of note that differential rating, although it might 
make it more difficult, does not in itself abolish collective bargaining, 
since a general rise or fall on the basis of percentages is just as possible 
and would be just as comprehensive in its action as an agreement to 
raise or lower some uniform rate. 

The danger of the collective being lost in the individual bargaining 
through the subtle medium of the piecework system of employment 
will have to be avoided in the same ways. It is admitted that no 
piecework schedule can be complete in the engineering trades, either 
as a whole, or even in particular firms. The settlement of rates has 
to be arrived at by the accumulation of recognised lists of prices, that 
at least offer a basis of comparison for new work; by fair play on 
both sides, since fresh measuring up of work is constantly necessary ; 
and by the undertaking of employers not to countenance piecework 
—conditions that will not allow ‘“‘a workman of average efficiency to 
earn at least the rate at which he is rated” and not to lower the 
present level of piecework earnings. 

But the conditions as regards rating and piecework, as also as 
regards overtime and apprenticeship, are of: considerably less practical 
importance at the present juncture than those relating to the working 
of machine tools. It is in this connection that the policy of the union 
has in the past been often most shortsighted and the efficiency of 
management been most hampered. The liberality of policy adopted 
by the A.S.E. in the admission of a very varied class of members has 
been often accompanied by considerable narrowness in the regulations 
they have in practice sanctioned for the conditions under which men 
should work. In this connection they have not faced facts, and have 
persisted in the shortsighted policy (since Englishmen are protected by 
no ring fence) of trying to make men work according to a worn-out 
and insular tradition and not according to the economic conditions of 
the present time. They have been partly biassed by inertness and 
partly guided by a mistaken altruism into the adoption of a policy that 
has frequently wasted capacity, and weakened a great industry. But 
the pressure of invention, the stress of foreign competition and the 
lessons of the past months have brought about the change that was 
necessary, and the freedom in the manning of machine tools that 
employers have now secured is probably the most important practical 

result of the dispute. In the Engineering Trades there is no pro- 
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tection to the operatives, as is found, for instance, in the Building Trades, 
from any fixity in their products; nor is there any monopoly of skill, 
perhaps even no supremacy of technical aptitude, possessed by the work- 
men of this country. As in the Cotton Trade so in the Engineering, it 
has to be recognized that in order to maintain its national position, an 
international relationship in the conditions of working has to be main- 
tained, and the practical admission of this fact will do much to remove 
a restraining incubus. It will tend, even though it will inevitably bring 
hardship on individual men, to increase the total volume of employ- 
ment in the country; and it will probably do much to facilitate the 
introduction of that shorter working day to secure which the dispute 
began. The employers met the claim for a shorter day by saying it 
would be followed by diminished output and increased expense, but if 
the efficiency of production can be increased, then the way is best 
prepared for that reduction of hours which is desired. 
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THE PoLIcY OF THE ENGINEERS. 










Tue following is a provincial view of the engineers’ policy in the 
recent dispute. The masters have fought far more against interferences 
in regard to machinery and the claim of trade unionist officials to 
‘‘boss” their workshops than against the demand for an eight hours’ day. 
Take a case in Leeds. A firm had two lathes which one good man at 
35s. a week was perfectly capable of managing by himself. Possibly a 
boy only was needed. The trades union official, however, interfered, 
and insisted that there must be two men at the job, each of whom 
would be paid, say 28s. a week. Another case, which also comes from a 
non-interested and quite trustworthy source, is equally instructive. A 
man had a machine to look after which frequently did not need watch- 
ing for halfan hour at a time. During one of these intervals he began | 
sharpening his tools. The foreman came up and told him to put them . 
away. ‘‘Why?” ‘Because this is your own time, and you must 
sharpen tools in your employer's time.’’ The further development of a 
system of this sort would of course be ruinous, and one cannot wonder 
that the masters were alarmed at what seemed to be only the beginuing 







a ele atet 


of a new policy. 


These recent developments are due to the success of the ; 
Independent Labour Party in this particular society; but { 
there is always sure to be some discouragement to good work- i 


men, for the trade union must be ruled by a majority, that is by 
a mediocrity which refuses to allow the best workmen to receive the 
reward of superiority. Then there are the secretaries. A great deal 
of unnecessary meddling is done by paid officials, who think that they 
ought to show something for their inoney. So they fuss about in their 
district and bully small employers. The local branch of the trade 
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union, and consequently the local policy, is apt to be “‘ bossed ” by its 
own paid secretary, just as a municipality is often controlled and 
directed by the Town Clerk, who is before the law a paid servant, 
dismissable at any time by a vote of the Council. The policy of 
restricting the number of machines which a man may look after might 
no doubt be defended, if applied in moderation, upon the ground that 
the mental and physical strain would in the long run be dangerous to 
health ; but unfortunately these restrictions are usually defended by 
‘new’ unionists on the fallacious principle that you can increase 
work, and improve trade from a workman’s point of view, by reducing 
the output. ‘Lower the productive capacity of labour in order to 
absorb the unemployed!” is the socialistic idea: and it was a trade 
unionist of that type who told the Labour Commission that if after 
the adoption of an eight hours’ day there then arose a fresh lot of 
unemployed, the remedy would be to reduce the day’s work to six 
hours, and if that failed to four. And yet in the same breath these 
dishonest advocates will tell the public that the same amount of work 
will be produced in an eight hours’ day as ina nine. Hither of these 
opinions may be correct, but not both. But the restriction of 
output, which some try to effect by reducing hours, others aim at by 
more direct means. Thus the Shoemakers’ Union ordered the reduc- 
tion from eleven dozen pairs to a little over nine dozen pairs of the 
weekly work to be done by a set of men working certain machines.! 

It was stated by Mr. Sidney Webb in November, at the London 
School of Economies and Political Science,? that the unions are not 
opposed to the introduction of labour-saving machinery. This may be 
true in the main, but the conditions of introduction are often so severe 
that they practically become prohibitive; for it is not worth while 
for an employer to introduce labour-saving machinery if the machinery 
is to be ‘‘ throttled.” Moreover, some unions have been almost, if not 
quite, ‘‘captured’’ by the Independent Labour Party. Mr. Barnes, 
for example, who was elected secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, is a declared Socialist, and has given himself up not 
only to abstract aspirations for a future millennium, but also to the 
advocacy of the policy involved in the special economic fallacy which 
we have been discussing. Just about the time of Mr. Webb’s lecture 
an editorial appeared in the monthly journal of the Engineers’ Union, 
which contained the words, “labour-displacing machinery means an 
ever increasing obstacle to be faced.” This monthly journal has proudly 
enumerated many instances of restrictive policy carried out by 
administration and legislation (Trade Union bye-law). The ‘ de- 
mareation’’ of work in order to secure unskilled jobs for skilled 
workmen, at skilled wages, is one of the commonest methods of 
attaining the end. No doubt many of the regulations do good; no 

' Engineering, October 29th, 1897. 

2 In the course of an interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Policy of Trade Unions with 
regard to New Processes and Machinery.” 
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doubt many of the employers need carefully watching; but that must 
not prevent us from recognising that the employers have many real 
grievances, and that trade unionism is doing some harm as well as a 
great deal of good. Any one can make a rough estimate for himself. 
I am very far from wishing to overstate the case against the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers. Its peculiar! constitution subjects its 
policy and practice to innumerable local variations; and it is certainly 
true that organised efforts to restrict output have been more serious in 
some districts than in others. 

Nevertheless, so far as the north of England is con- 
cerned, I have been reluctantly led by a good deal of independent 
and perfectly impartial enquiry to the conclusion that the official 
denials which came from London on this question of the restriction of 
output are almost worthless. The policy of the Amalgamated Society 
is the policy of its branches, and at. each local branch the idea of in- 
creasing employment by restricting output has prevailed to a greater 
or less extent. Many extraordinary instances have been given by 
anonymous writers, or accumulated by the Masters’ Federation, of the 
process which is called ‘throttling the machinery.” Let me give 
another instance, for the accuracy of which I can vouch. A large firm 
in Leeds purchased four machines (American patents) for sawing steel 
bars, and turning them into nuts. Their management required no 
skill, and a boy at fifteen shillings a week was given charge of them, 
The union interfered, and insisted that the principle of ‘‘one man one 
machine ” should be applied. The firm gave way, and just before the 
lock-out four skilled men were being paid seven pounds a week in wages 
for doing the work of one unskilled boy, At the beginning of the 
lock-out the boy was set to work again. Whether the strain is too 
much for a boy I cannot say. Certainly the work is neither skilled 
nor heavy. The most general and elaborate mode of wasting the 
employer’s time has been in the sharpening of tools (ef. p. 124), 
but this ought to have been avoided long ago by the universal adoption 
of the American system of a separate tool-sharpening department. 
When the managers are tactful and efficient there is less cause of 
complaint against the men. 

But there is no doubt that there has been a marked change for 
the worse in the spirit and conduct of the engineers since the 
election of Mr. Barnes as secretary, Take the quantitative test :— 
A North-Eastern firm has worked out the time occupied by 
mechanics employed in 1897 and 1896 respectively on various 
parts of two marine engines. Precisely the same patterns and 
drawings were used, yet the result is the discovery that in 1897, when 
the ‘‘ new unionist” policy became general, it took 3,014 hours more 
work to achieve an exactly similar result to that attained in 1896, 
Another comparison instituted at Oldham is worth recording :—On a 
machine completed just before the strike, 719} hours were booked to 
1 Cf. Industrial Democracy. Webb, Vol. I, pp. 94, 95, &c. 
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society men at a wage cost of £17 3s. 4d. On an exactly similar 
machine since the strike, built by non-union men and apprentices— 
equally good work—only 494 hours were booked, at a wage cost of 
£10 Os. 1ld.; saving in hours 225}, in cost 41:5 per cent. It is, how- 
ever, obviously unfair to compare the wages of engineers with appren- 
tices; but undoubtedly almost every firm which has locked out its 
men has made some startling discoveries. Now that work is resumed 
great economies in production may be expected to result from the 
experiments which have been made during the six months of enforced 
idleness, Of course a long-headed employer knows the immense 
advantage of a trades union—if only it is wisely conducted—in the 
saving of friction. A standard rate is an indispensable convenience, 
and the wise manager accepts it, seeing that mediocrity will always 
tend to set the standard of remuneration. There will always be in an 
organised industry workmen who are being underpaid, and others who 
are being overpaid. And especially must this be the case in the 
engineering trade, where the ‘“ jobs” differ so much, and are constantly 
varying. The standard rate is based on utility rather than justice. 
It is the custom with many firms to send substantial cheques at 
Christmas to the best workmen, whose superiority they are not 
allowed to acknowledge publicly. But every kind of union, whether 
political or industrial, involves a certain amount of tyranny and in- 
justice. It cannot be doubted that the organisers of the Employers’ 
Federation have exercised pressure of the most extraordinary kind 
upon employers who did not wish to join them, and had no complaints 
against their workpeople. The Federation has compelled tactful 
employers to sacrifice themselves to the non-tactful; and it may be 
expected that some of the small firms which have been forced into the 
lock-out will be ruined. The extent of the losses caused by the strike 
to the British nation can never be accurately gauged. But they must 
have been immense. Nevertheless I have heard the opinion freely 
expressed, and I share it myself, that the educational value of this 
practical lesson in economics will in the end compensate workmen 
and employers in England for the losses that have been inflicted and 
the sacrifices that have been endured. 
F. W. Hirst 


TAXATION OF THE CLERGY. 


THERE is a wide-spread belief among the beneficed clergy in 
England and Wales that they bear more than their fair share of 
Imperial and local taxation. To state the grounds of this belief, as 
well as to ascertain the approximate extent of the alleged unfairness, 
is the object of this paper. 

For the sake of clearness I must here enumerate the sources from 
some or all of which the beneficed clergyman derives his income. 
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1.—Rent-charge in lieu of tithes on the land in his parish, as 
commuted in accordance with the Tithes Acts of 1836 and after. 

2.—Glebe land and residence. 

3.—Fees. 

4.—Interest on investments of moneys belonging to the benefice. 

5.—Contributions from individuals or societies, including the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

6.—Pew rents. 


Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are not rateable to parochial, District Council, 
or County Council purposes. They are, however, subject to income- 
tax, like the earnings of other men. There is, therefore, no grievance 
with regard to the taxation of these four items; but as their total 
amount in the majority of parishes is very small, their exemption from 
rateability to local objects is a matter of comparatively slender im- 
portance. For example, in the rural deanery of Rochford, consisting 
of sixteen parishes, the fees in 1896 were £55 11s. 3d., equal to £3 10s. 
per parish, and many of these were remitted: the interest on funded 
property was £10 17s., or an average of 13s. 4d. per parish, and there 
were no pew rents. Nos. 1 and 2, therefore, form the chief portion of 
most clergymen’s income, and both these are subject to local rates and 
Government taxes. Their equitable assessment, consequently, is of 
great moment to the clergy. 

I propose to consider how the clerical titheowner stands in respect 
of the rates and, by implication, the taxes levied upon his income, as 
compared with 


I.—Owners of personal property. 
II.—Land-tax payers. 
IIJ.—The owners and occupiers of land under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Lands Rating Act, 1896. 
TV.—Owners and occupiers of all other kinds of rateable property. 


I.—It is well known that, notwithstanding the Statute of Elizabeth, 
1601, which commanded the assessment for: the relief of the poor to 
be made upon ‘every inhabitant parson and vicar, and every other 
occupier of lands, houses, and tithes, &c.,” local burdens are now borne 
almost entirely by real property, and that the bulk of all personal 
property escapes local taxation. The rates are therefore higher than 
they would be if personal property bore its due proportion. The total 
of all rates for the poor, county, borough, police, rural District Councils, 
and School Boards for 1895-6 amounted to 214 millions sterling, which 
is equivalent to a tenpenny income-tax. The rates for those objects 
averaged 2s. 3d. in the £. From these facts it may safely be concluded 
that, were incomes from personal property and salaries made rateable, 
the ‘ poor-rate” would be reduced to nearly one-third its present 
amount. This isa matter which, of course, concerns all ratepayers ; 
and it. may be said that the beneficed clergy suffer only in common 
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with others. But, as will appear later, the injustice is greater on the 
clergy, inasmuch as they are already rated on the greater part of the 
income derived from personal services, while nobody else is. 

II.—The unequal incidence of the land-tax chiefly affects the rural 
clergy. Owing to causes which need not be stated here the land-tax 
may be, and often is, 1s. in the £ in country parishes, while in 
many town parishes it is only a small fraction of a penny. The parish 
of Bowers Gifford pays 1s. in the £, but Southport gets off with less 
than one-tenth of a penny. An imperial tax should be levied at the 
same rate in the £ throughout the country ; and, if this were the case, 
the land-tax would nowhere exceed 3d. in the £. As the total rateable 
value of the benefices in England and Wales is about one-eightieth of 
the total rateable value of all other rateable property, while the land-tax 
collected from the clergy is estimated at one-eighth of the whole ; even 
allowing large errors in these estimated fractions, it is clear that the 
clergy pay an unduly large share of this impost, and the inequality 
calls for readjustment. It is said that there are insurmountable 
difficulties connected with the total abolition of this vexatious tax 
owing to its partial redemption by the owners of property; but there 
could be no difficulty and no great injustice in giving the proceeds to 
the various parishes in which it is raised. It is a curious coincidence 
that the year preceding the establishment of District Councils the total 
cost of parish highways very nearly equalled the amount of land-tax 
collected that year. Could not the land-tax be paid to the credit of 
the highways account in each parish ? 

Another hardship on clerical titheowners, and, I may add, on other 
land-tax payers, is that assessment committees are not legally em- 
powered to deduct the land-tax from the gross estimated rental before 
fixing the rateable value. The consequence is that they pay rates on 
more than the net annual value of their properties. If the rateable 
value of the tithe be £100, and the land-tax on it £5, the net value is 
£95; but rates are charged on £95 plus £5, which is equivalent to 
rating a man on more than he receives. 

III.—Recent legislation has seriously modified that portion of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, 1836, which defined the manner in which the 
future rent-charge was to be rated. Section 69 of that Act is as 
follows :—‘‘ Every rent-charge payable as aforesaid instead of tithes 
shall be subject to all Parliamentary, Parochial, and County and other 
rates, charges, and assessments, in like manner as the tithes commuted 
for such rent-charge have heretofore been subject.” In pre-commuta- 
tion times the various charges above referred to were raised by an 
equal pound rate on tithes and land, and in most parishes the only 
charges were the land-tax, the poor, highway, and county rate. Since 
that time many additional rates have been imposed upon both land 
and tithe, the benefit of which is reaped--except indirectly and to a 
small extent—by neither landowners nor titheowners; but whereas 
the former have been relieved of half their rates, the latter continue to 
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pay full rates, so that it has come to pass that the words in like 
manner, in Section 69 above quoted, have been in practice translated 
into ‘‘in the proportion of two to one as compared with the said 
charges on agricultural land.’ It was, I believe, a common assump- 
tion that the amount by which agricultural land was to be relieved by 
the Agricultvral Land Rating Act of 1896 was to be made good to the 
various spending authorities, and that the owners of other heredita- 
ments would be totally unaffected, while the farmers would be greatly 
benefited. That assumption was ill-founded. The cost of relieving 
the farmers is equivalent to an income tax of about }d. in the £, and 
to that extent all taxpayers contribute more than they would have had 
to if the Rating Act had not been passed. But that is a matter of 
which the clergy would have little reason to complain if the injustice 
done by the Act were measured only by that small increase in the 
income tax. After a year’s experience of the Act it is found that, in 
many Unions, there has been a considerable increase in the parochial 
rates due to its operation. This increase is easily accounted for. 
There are some ‘“‘ spending authorities ” which are not recognised by the 
Act at all. Such are (1) the assistant overseer, who draws his salary 
and defrays his expenses out of the parochial rates; (2) Parish Councils; 
(3) Parish meetings; (4) all School Boards created after 1895; and 
(5) District Councils so far as they may have oczasion to spend small 
special sanitary rates in places which paid no such special rates in the 
year 1895. The possible addition to the rates on the tithe owing to 
the omission of these spending authorities from the purview of the Act 
is by no means an insignificant sum. Should there be an agricultural 
parish in which there is a Parish Council and a School Board formed 
since 1895, and where some sanitary improvements have been called 
for, costing just under a penny rate, the increase in the rates is 
considerable. Recent correspondence in the Zimes has revealed many 
such cases. Here is a fair sample of what may happen in a rural 
parish :— 


$-. uths 
Expenses of Assistant Overseer... 0 1 in the £ on the rateable value. 
Pariah Coameda  ...24..6..-06sss0s000 0 4 - " as 
New Board School .................. 1 6 m és 
Special Sanitary ..................06. 0 1 + vs 
NE cicaiclsnnicys 2 0 


Before the passing of the Act this rate of 2s. would have been 
charged on all rateabie property alike, but now it must be so arranged 
that the occupiers of agricultural land pay a rate exactly half that 
levied on other ratepayers. The greater the proportion of such land 
to the other property in the parish the worse it is for the owners of 
such property. If, as is the case in many districts, the rateable value 
of agricultural land is two-thirds of the whole rateable value, then the 
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rate on the tithe, in the above example, would be 3s., and that on land 
ls. 6d. If the above-mentioned spending authorities had not been 
ignored as quantités negligéables by the framers of the Act, of course the 
tithe would pay 2s. and the land 1s., and the other shilling would come 
out of imperial funds. It appears then that occupiers of hereditaments 
other than agricultural land pay a shilling rate in the example chosen, 
more than they would have had to pay before the Act came into force. To 
a clergyman rated at £200 this would mean £10 a year—a very severe 
burden. Hardships also arise from the fact that the amount paid 
under the Act to the spending authorities that ave recognised is a fixed 
sum—viz., that which half the rates on agricultural land amounted to 
in the year 1895. From the point of view of the titheowner that was 
a most unfortunate year to choose. Speaking generally, and looking 
forward to the next few years, local burdens will not be as light as they 
were in 1895. That was the first year of the District Councils. The 
new element introduced into local government by them had not had 
time to influence the expenses very much. Neither had all the high- 
ways been everywhere taken over by the new bodies; but since then 
they have, and in some parishes the road rates have been doubled. 
Boards of Guardians also conduct their affairs either willingly or under 
pressure from above with a more lavish hand, so that it may safely be 
surmised that the rates are and will be higher than in 1895. This 
means that the amount computed as sufficient to provide half the 
farmers’ rates in 1895 is not sufficient now, and it follows that the 
deficit must be raised locally, but by an unequal rate—the occupiers 
of clerical tithe paying twice as much as the occupiers of land. 

It would have been less unjust if the offending Act had enacted that 
any increase in the rates over what they were in 1895 should be raised 
as before by an equal pound rate onall rateable property in the parish. 
If that had been done, the farmers who, in the past, were the chief 
guardians of economy, would have continued to perform that useful 
réle, and the clergy would have had less cause to complain of the evils 
of the Act. 

IV.—The inequalities hitherto dealt with are shared to some extent 
by other ratepayers, but that which will next be considered is peculiar 
to beneficed clerical titheowners. As the laws of rating are carried out 
at present the owner of land and the owner of tithe rentcharge are not 
treated alike. This is clear from what has been said on the effect of 
the Agricultural Rates Act; but, apart from that, the assessment of 
clerical tithe for rating purposes is comparatively higher than that of 
all other properties. The Parochial Assessment Act defines rateable 
value of an hereditament as the “rent at which the same might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year free of all usual tenant’s rates, 
taxes and tithe rentcharge, if any, and deducting therefrom the prob- 
able average annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses, 
if any, necessary to maintain the same in a state to command such 
rent.” Now, it is contended that if this definition were equitably 
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applied to ascertain the rateable value of clerical tithe, the hypothetical 
tenant would consider all the liabilities to which the tithe is subject 
and estimate what he could reasonably afford to give annually for 
the tithe after satisfying all the conditions that must be fulfilled in 
order that the tithe might continue to be paid to him. One of the 
most onerous conditions is the performance of certain duties as defined 
by law. The would-be tenant would, of course, deduct the cost of 
providing for such duties from the gross tithe; but the law, as hitherto 
interpreted, disallows such a deduction in calculating the rateable value 
of the tithe. The unreasonableness and absurdity of this plan are 
obvious from this—that the rateable value of £100 lay tithe subject to 
no duties is precisely the same as the rateable value of £100 clerical 
tithe subject to constant residence in the parish and the due discharge 
of the duties pertaining to the office of a parish priest. 

Or, the matter may be looked at in another way. If a man owns 
a farm and farms it himself, the net annual value of that farm to him 
is the “ rent,’”’ together with what he makes in virtue of his doing the 
work of a tenant—i.e., a tenant’s living. The rateable value of his 
farm is, therefore, less than its whole net value by the amount of a 
tenant’s living; similarly, to be fair, the rateable value of clerical tithe 
should be less than its whole net value by the amount of a clerical 
tenant’s living—viz., that which would provide for the bare legal mini- 
mum of clerical services. 

The fairness of the present method of assessing and rating clerical 
tithe may also be tested by reference to some accepted definition of 
equality of taxation. Mill says that equality of taxation means 
“equality of sacrifice—the apportioning the contribution of each 
person towards the expenses of government so that he shall feel 
neither more nor less inconvenience from his share of the payment than 
every other person experiences from his.’”’ Towards such expenses the 
clerical titheowner sacrifices precisely the same proportion of his rate- 
able income as the owner of other hereditaments, and, in addition, is 
required by law to reside where his property is and give his services to 
the community. This is an ‘ inconvenience,” inasmuch as it restricts 
his liberty and deprives him of the power of earning money, even when 
he sorely needs it, in other ways. The owners of other hereditaments, 
on the contrary, are free from this ‘‘ inconvenience,” as the law imposes 
upon them no services, or burdens, or restrictions as to residence, 
except the payment of rates and taxes. If, therefore, equality of 
sacrifice is a test of equality of taxation, it is obvious that the beneficed 
titheowner is unequally taxed. 

It appears then that, whichever way we look at this question, the 
beneficed clergy kear more than their fair share of local burdens. The 
due enforcement of the Statute of Elizabeth is perhaps more than can 
be hoped for; but a revision of the laws of rating with a view to 
approximate equality, and even distribution of local and imperial taxes, 
is, I trust, at last within the range of practical politics. 
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It may be asked why the clergy are now making such an outcry 
against their unequal burdens, seeing they have borne them so patiently 
in the past. There are two reasons. One is the poverty of a large 
number of the clergy consequent upon the great fall in the value of the 
tithe rentcharge. The other is the additional burdens put upon them 
by the Agricultural Rates Act. Inequalities of rating have always been 
a grievance with the clergy, who are the only class who pay rates on 
their professional incomes; but, as long as the value of the tithe 
afforded them a modest living, they chose rather to bear their wrongs 
quietly than to undertake the uncongenial work of clamouring for their 
rights. Under the pinch of the present distress, however, they are 
unable to keep silent. Every year their incomes diminish, which are 
now only two-thirds of what they were in 1882, while in some rural 
parishes the rates and taxes payable in respect of the tithe have 
remained the same, or not materially altered. The result is that in 
many instances the net income from tithe is only about half what it 
was sixteen years ago. Men who were fairly comfortable and contented 
on £200 a year then, are now, with a fraction of that income, under- 
going severe privations and are naturally discontented. The knowledge 
that this state of things is due, in great measure, to unjust laws, 
justifies in my opinion the action of the clergy in endeavouring to direct 
public attention to their grievances. 

D. J. Davies 





THE CONFERENCE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


In her Presidential Address to the Conference at Croydon last 
October Mrs. Creighton points out that “the characteristic of 
the National Union of Women Workers is that it has been composed 
of those who are doing real work, not of talkers and theorists.” The 
papers read at the Croydon Conference contain accordingly much 
that is of little or no interest theoretically, but the accounts of work 
accomplished and the practical advice given were doubtless useful to 
the hearers. 

Two papers were read on the ‘Early Care and Training of 
Children under the Poor Law.” Mrs. Francis Rye (Hon. Sec, 
State Children’s Aid Association) urges that the large aggregated 
schools should be dissolved, and the children brought up in families 
or small groups, and that they should no longer have any con- 
nection with the workhouse and officials dealing with a pauper class. 
A third object of the Association which she represents is to obtain 
further State control over neglected children. The Hon. Mrs, A. F. 
Lyttelton agrees as regards the last-mentioned point that some such 
amendment of the Poor Law Act of 1889 as Mr. Ernest Flower 
introduced last Session is needed, but thinks that nothing would be 
gained by removing the children from the care of the Guardians. 
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‘« What is wanted is not to remove the children from those who know 
them and their parentage, in order to hand them over to an enormous 
new machine, but to quicken and improve the machinery which we 
now have, and especially, by means of public opinion, to strengthen 
the hands of reforming Guardians, and to arouse the sympathy and 
interest of those who are indifferent. One thing, it is true, is very 
generally held to be needful, and that is, the creation of a children’s 
department of the Local Government Board. The existence of such a 
department would materially facilitate and encourage the necessary 
alterations and reforms, and it is much to be desired that the Board 
may in course of time see their way clear to forming it.” She thinks 
the case against Poor Law schools generally overstated, and concludes : 
‘‘ Personally I believe that if it were possible to have only one system, 
that system should be cottage homes with schools attached. Its capa- 
bilities seem to be greater and its risks less than in any other system. 
But the ideal is to have these schools coupled with boarding out . . .” 

In her paper on ‘‘ The Life and Training of Elementary Teachers ” 
Mrs. 8. A. Barnett describes the efforts of the London Pupil Teachers’ 
Association to supply the defects of the ordinary curriculum. Miss 
Manley gives a detailed account of the present system of training, and 
Miss E. P. Hughes deals with the development of Elementary Educa- 
tion in the direction of a less military system, a greater choice and 
variety of subjects, and an improved method of instruction. 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick urges the desirability, with a view to 
protecting the public from inefficient nurses, of compulsory regis- 
tration and further training. Miss A. C. Gibson, who opened the 
discussion, maintains that a system of supervision for private nurses 
is a more imperative need than the above-mentioned reforms. 

In her paper on the ‘‘ Nursing of the Insane” Miss Honnor Morten 
deals with the need for further training of nurses in lunatic asylums, 
and the desirability of shortening the excessive hours for which they 
are now on duty. Dr. Helen Boyle points out many practical diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out Miss Morten’s suggestions, but 
thinks that the lectures and training should be included in the nurses’ 
on duty time, instead of, as is often the case, being given when they 
are already tired out. She further reminds her hearers that an effi- 
cient hospital ought to form a part of every asylum, and the nurses 
might very suitably be obliged to spend a part of their time in the 
infirmary wards, 

Miss Webb’s paper on the ‘‘ Educational Side of the Co-operative 
Movement’”’ contains an account of the various ways in which the 
educational grants are expended, while Mrs. Green and Mrs. Adam 
Deans dwell especially on the Women’s Co-operative Guild as an 
important factor in training women to be intelligent citizens. ‘We 
have throughout England 223 branches, with a total number of 
membership in our fourteenth year of 10,555, with every year an 
increase—this year to the amount of 1,400, and with few exceptions 
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all are working women. Our aim is education, first in the Co-operative 
Movement, and then in other industrial and social matters which tend 
to our advancement. In the Guild members are educated to buy our 
own co-operatively-made goods ; and then they can be sure the goods 
have been made under proper trade-union conditions. We want to 
impress on all around that to encourage cheap labour is no more nor 
less than slow murder and plunder.” 

The volume contains several other papers on which space does not 
allow me to comment, and an account of the annual meeting of the 
General Committee, at which reports of the various sub-committees 
were read. There is also a special report of the Conference on Rescue 
Work published separately. 

Mona WILSON 





THe PROCLAMATION OF 1717 REDUCING THE RATING OF 
GOLD COINS 


BIMETALLIsts and gold-standardists so seldom agree on any point 
about which it is possible to dispute that it seems almost a pity to 
throw doubt on a statement of Lord Liverpool’s which seems to have 
been accepted without question by every authority I have consulted 
on both sides of the controversy. But the interests of historic truth, 
which is a better thing than either gold or silver, compel me to ask, 
Did the famous Proclamation of George I., on December 22, 1717, fix 
the guinea at twenty-one shillings, no more and no less, or did it merely 
prohibit the currency of the guinea at more than twenty-one shillings ? 

The piece of gold which became known by the slang name of 
‘guinea,’ because made of gold from Guinea, was coined by Charles II. 
as a twenty-shilling piece,! and no public authority before 1717 appears 
to have ever endeavoured to raise it above that level. Yet it soon 
became current at a somewhat higher rate, and immediately before 
the great recoinage it is said to have passed for thirty shillings. In 
1696 an Act of Parliament prohibited all persons from taking or paying 
it at any higher rate than twenty-six shillings, and later in the same 
Session another Act lowered this maximum to twenty-two shillings. 
In September, 1698, it was represented to the Lords Justices in Council 
“that the value of guineas at two-and-twenty shillings each is very 
prejudicial to the trade of this kingdom, and particularly to the Im- 
portation of Silver Bullion,” and they asked the Council of Trade 
to enquire into the question and report on it. The Council, among 
whom was John Locke, reported that guineas ought to be brought 
down at least to twenty-one shillings and sixpence, and that the Lords 

Justices might “ fitly do it by giving directions that the officers of the 


1 See the documents in Dana Horton, The Silver Pound, pp. 229, 233, 
27 &8 Will. III. c. 10 and c. 19; in Dana Horton, op. cit., pp. 248, 244, 246, 
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Receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, and all other the Receivers of 
His Majesty’s Revenue, do not take them at a higher rate.” Orders 
to the revenue officers not to take guineas at more than twenty-one 
shillings and sixpence were issued on February 15 and 16, 1698-9.’ 
The House of Commons was considering the question at the time. 
The report of the Council of Trade was called for on February 10, laid 
before the House on February 14, and on February 16 the House 
declared itself of opinion that no person by reason of the Act of 1696, 
reducing the maximum to twenty-two shillings, was ‘ obliged to take 
guineas at two-and-twenty shillings a-piece.”’ ? 

So far it is agreed that all interpositions of public authority were in 
the direction of fixing maxima for the currency of the guinea. There 
was no attempt, and apparently no desire, to prevent the guinea falling 
below the maximum. But it is said by Lord Liverpool, and everyone 
else after him, that in the proclamation of 1717, precedent was departed 
from, and twenty-one shillings was fixed, not as the maximum at 
which the guinea might circulate, but as the exact sum at which it 
was to circulate. Let us look at the Proclamation, which is not in 
Dana Horton’s useful collection of documents :— 


By tHE KING, 
A PROCLAMATION, 
Declaring the Rates at which Gold shall be Current in Payments. 
GEORGE R. 


WV BzREAs the Value of the Gold compared with the Value of the Silver 

in the current Coins of this Realm, as paid and received, is greater in 
Proportion than the Value of Gold is to the Value of Silver in the neighbouring 
Nations; and the Over-valuation of Gold in the current Coins of this Realm 
hath been a great Cause of carrying out and lessening the Species of the Silver 
Coins thereof, which is highly prejudicial to the Trade of this Kingdom: And 
whereas the Commons in Parliament have by their Address humbly besought 
us, that we should be graciously pleased to issue our Royal Proclamation, to 
forbid all Persons to utter or receive any of the pieces of Gold called Guineas, 
at any greater or higher Rate than one and twenty Shillings for each Guinea, 
and so proportionably for any greater or lesser pieces of coined Gold; which 
we have graciously condescended unto. Now for and towards remedying the 
said Evil, we have thought fit, with the Advice of our Privy Council, to issue 
this our Royal Proclamation, hereby strictly prohibiting all and every Person 
and Persons whatsoever to utter or receive any of the Pieces of Gold Coin of this 
Kingdom, commonly called Guineas (which in our Mint were coined only at 
twenty Shillings each, but have been by our Subjects paid and received at the 
Rate of one and twenty Shillings and six Pence each) at any greater or higher 


1 Dana Horton, op. cit., pp. 250-254. 
2 Journals of the House of Commons. 
3 Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Realm, ed. of 1880, p. 95; Dana Horton, op. cit., 
p. 106; Lord Farrer, Gold Standard Leaflet, No. 8, p. 9. 
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Rate or Value than one and twenty Shillings for each Guinea, and so propor- 
tionably for the Pieces of Gold called half Guineas, double Guineas, and five 
Pound Pieces; and the other Pieces of ancient Gold Coin of this Kingdom, 
which by their wearing may be diminished in their Weight, at any greater or 
higher Rate than as followeth, That is to say, the Piece of Gold now received 
and paid for three and twenty Shillings and six Pence, to be hereafter receivedand 
paid for three and twenty Shillings, and no more; the Piece of Gold now re- 
ceived and paid for five and twenty Shillings and six Pence, to be hereafter 
received and paid for five and twenty Shillings, and no more; and so propor- 
tionably for smaller Pieces of the like Gold Coin: at which Rates and Values 
we do hereby declare the said respective Pieces of coined Gold to be current. 
And we do hereby strictly Charge and Command all our loving Subjects what- 
soever, that they do not presume to receive or pay the Gold Coins of this Realm 
at any greater Rates or Values than the Rates and Values aforesaid, upon Pain 
of our highest Displeasure, and upon Pain of the greatest Punishment that by 
Law may be inflicted upon them for their Default, Negligence, and Contempt in 
this Behalf. 
Given at Our Court at St. James’s the Twenty 
Second Day of December, 1717, in the Fourth 
Year of Our Reign. 
God save the KING! 


Lord Liverpool and his followers, of course, rely on the words 
‘‘ At which Rates and Values we do hereby declare the said respective 
pieces of coined Gold to be current,” but surely it is plain that ‘the 
said respective pieces” are ‘the other pieces of ancient gold coin,” 
and not the guineas at all. These ancient pieces are “ to be received 
and paid’’ for certain sums, and are naturally declared current at 
those rates. It would be inconsistent and absurd, and not in accordance 
with the House of Commons’ address (which is followed verbally in the 
preamble of the Proclamation) to say that guineas should not pass for 
more than twenty-one shillings, and should be current at that rate. 

The question is of some interest, since if this Proclamation did not 
make a guinea legal tender for twenty-one shillings, we must enquire 
whether anything else did, and the answer is by no means ready to 
hand. A reader of Dana Horton (p. 105, note) might suppose that the 
fact that after 1717 the Mint indentures treat the guineas as twenty- 
one shilling pieces made them legal tender at that rate. But the Act 
19 Hen. VII. c. 5, does not, as Dana Horton says it does, provide that all 
gold and silver coins “ shall be current for the sum they were coined 
for,” but only that certain gold coins which it names, viz., the sovereign, 
the ryal, and the angel, if whole and of full weight, should be so current. 
The guinea was, of course, not one of these coins even when it was of 
full weight. 

Was the guinea then ever legal tender for twenty-one shillings? or 
was it merely erroneously supposed to be legal tender for that sum ? 
As early as 1730 the interpretation of the Proclamation subsequently 


1 London Gazette, December 21—4, 1717. 
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adopted by Lord Liverpool had been embraced by Conduitt,! but I have 
been unable to find any authoritative declaration of the law. Conduitt 
himself seems to admit the existence of persons who doubted.? 

" E. CANNAN 






THE MUNICIPALITY OF PARIS AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Once upon a time it used to be said that one of the most un- 
equivocal of the rights which the law of France secured to her citizens 
was the right to starve without public interference. But even this 
lingering ‘‘natural right” of freemen is no longer enjoyed without 
reservation. France has caught the social reform spirit which is abroad 
equally with other Western countries, and the institutions which have 
been set on foot in her large towns for the purpose of coping with 
unemployment and its attendant miseries and evils are many and bene- 
ficent. Herein Paris unmistakably leads the way, and a short review 
—based on the most recent official data available—of the work which 
is being done by the metropolitan municipality in this domain will not 
be without suggestiveness for English municipal reformers. It will be 
understood that the laudable efforts in the same direction which are 
exerted by private organisations are not touched in this summary. 


I.—Refuges for Men and Women. 





Beginning with the most needy classes—the homeless, the aban- 
doned, the flotsam and jetsam of the streets—the municipality here 
relieves passing misfortune and want by means of an admirable series 
of Refuges, some of them intended simply to offer food and a dry roof 
for the night, others offering shelter for a certain fixed period. There 
are three principal Refuges for men. The chief is the Asile Nicolas- 
Flamel, situated, somewhat ironically, in the Rue du Chateau des 
Rentiers. Here there is a workshop in which employment is provided 
at a moderate rate of pay (2.20 to 3 francs per day) over and above 
the board and lodging found. In the winter months the least skilled 
of the applicants for admission are put to the making of resinous 
fagots for use in various establishments and services of the munici- 
pality. This experiment was begun in the winter of 1894, and it has 
been attended with considerable success. A’ workman’s earnings are 
retained until he leaves the Refuge, when, as a rule, the sum of from 
25 to 30 francs is found to have accumulated in his favour. But other 
kinds of employment are offered. In general, the municipality con- 
trives, as far as possible, to have all the works of joinery, locksmithry, 
masonry, painting, &c., which are required in connection with its 

1 Select Tracts, ed. W. A. Shaw, p. 222, 
2 Ibid., p. 217, ‘* The reasons given for lowering the gold are that gold... . either 
is not, or ought not to be, a legal tender at any certain rate.” 
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sanitary and charitable institutions, done by the inmates of the 
Refuges, who are assorted daily at the Asile Nicolas-Flamel, and 
allotted to the tasks best suited to their capacities or want of capa- 
cities. As arule, employment is only offered for a fortnight at a time. Of 
course, the industrial operations of the Refuges are carried on at a 
loss, and the municipality has during the past three years voted no 
less than 198,000 francs (nearly £8,000) towards this experiment in the 
relief of the unemployed, the vote for the present year being half of 
this total. 

Different in character, yet identical in aim, are the Refuges for 
women. There are four principal ‘‘ Asiles municipaux pour femmes.” 
The great majority of the women admitted are domestic servants of 
various grades who have fallen; and other numerous categories are 
sempstresses, laundry-workers, and flower-girls, though there are also 
models, shop-girls, machinists, singers, ke. The usual stay is from one 
to four weeks; though most of the inmates are discharged within a 
fortnight. Perhaps the most noteworthy of these Refuges is the Pauline- 
Roland Workshop Refuge (Asile ouvrier), in the Rue Fessart, which 
has been carried on since 1890. This is intended for the reception of 
women who are temporarily without work, yet fit for it. Here they 
are well sheltered and fed, and, at the same time, suitably employed 
at wages until they can look out for fixed occupation outside. In this 
they are aided by the directress, whose duty it is to endeavour to pro- 
cure situations for as many deserving inmates as possible, preference 
being naturally given to those who most recommend themselves by 
industry and honesty. The women are engaged in laundry work, and 
in sewing and mending for other philanthropic institutions. 

During the first ten months of last year 801 women and 233 children 
were received in the Refuge, and worked,—the former 36,665 days in 
the aggregate (an average of 48} days) and the latter 2,431 days (an 
average of 10} days). The estimated value of the sewing done during 
the period named was 16,286 francs or £651, but the inmates also did 
all the washing for the whole of the women’s Refuges (400 beds), for 
the men’s Refuges (400 beds), and for other municipal institutions. 
Wages of 10,431 frances (£417) were paid to the women during these 
ten months, at the rate of forty centimes per day to washerwomen, 
and twenty to fifty centimes to sempstresses, with full board and 
lodging. Créches for infants and young children are associated with 
the Refuge, which contains 166 beds and 50 cradles. This Refuge 
costs the municipality 100,000 frances (£4,000) yearly, of which 5,600 
frances (£224) went last year in staff salaries, and 55,800 francs (£2,232) 
in food and general establishment charges. 

At the Asile Michelet (Rue de Tolbiac), whose accommodation has 
during the present summer been extended from 100 to 200 beds, sewing 
(simple garments) is also provided, but it is voluntary. Here there 
are most inmates, and a very large proportion seek admission for 
maternity. In the first ten months of last year 1,280 persons were 
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admitted (128 per month), and 1,730 had to be sent away from want of 
room. No children are taken here. The greater number of women 
were between fifteen and thirty years of age, and only eight were 
above forty. It is noticeable that of the unfortunates who sought 
entrance, four were born in the provinces to one born in Paris. The 
Asile Michelet costs the municipality 110,000 francs (£4,400) yearly. 

Passing over the Asile Ledru-Rollin (2 Fontenay-aux-Roses) with 
its 100 beds,—fifty for women and fifty for children—carried on at a 
yearly cost to the municipality of £3,200, special mention should be 
made of the Asile George Sand (3 Rue Stendhal). This is a smaller 
establishment, which costs the municipality but 20,000 frances (£800) 
a year, and the admissions average 300 a month—240 women and 
sixty children. A special work here is the provision of baths for girls 
attending the nearest communal schools twice a week—on Thursday 
and Sunday. Dated tickets are distributed amongst the mistresses 
for the purpose, and as a rule 160 free baths are supplied monthly. 

The Women’s Refuges are administered by a committee consisting 
of the Prefect of the Seine as president, five municipal councillers 
elected by the Council of Paris, five members nominated by the Prefect 
of the Seine, two doctors similarly nominated, the Director of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, the Inspector General of Public Health, and the chief of 
the Municipal Bureau of Labour and of Charitable Institutions as 
Secretary. The administrative staffs consist of directresses, who are 
paid from 1,800 to 2,600 frances per year; housekeepers (1,000 to 1,400 
francs), women overlookers (800 to 1,200 francs), attendants (600 to 
1,000 frances), and servants, and the medical staff of practising doctors, 
who are paid from 1,800 to 2,600 francs per year; assistants, who are 
paid 3 frances per visit ; certificated midwives, whose pay is from 800 
to 1,200 francs a year; and certificated nurses, who receive 600 to 1,000 
francs. All the members of the permanent staffs, with the exception 
of the doctors, have board and lodging free or proportionate payment 
extra. The directresses are given twenty days’ leave in the year and 
the rest of the staff fifteen days, without deduction of salary, and all 
employées can claim two free days a month. 


II.—The Agricultural Colony of La Chalmelle. 


A more important experiment in the treatment of the unemployed 
is the Agricultural Colony which the municipality established in 1892— 
that of La Chalmelle, in the department of Marne. The estate chosen 
to work upon was one of 128 hectares of not over-fertile soil. When 
taken over the farm was in a very unpromising condition, having for 
three years been unoccupied. The land had gone back in cultivation ; 
weeds grew where corn should have been; and the buildings were 
dilapidated. Now all is changed; the former desert is a scene of 
industry, and the produce of the estate is a yearly increasing quantity. 

Primarily the colony is intended for the reception of agricultural 
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labourers who have unwisely drifted from the provinces into the metro- 
polis and there become stranded. M. Faillet (vice-president of the 
governing committee), in a recent report to the Municipal Council, has 
described its ideal in the following words :— 

‘‘To restore to regular land work the labourers who have come 
from the country to Paris in the illusory hope of obtaining higher 
wages and an easier existence, all ignorant of the fatal laws of compe- 
tition, and who have then in discouragement and misery sunk into the 
municipal Refuges.” « 

In a word, the object of La Chalmelle is to get rural labourers back 
to the land in a more efficient condition than when they left it. As, 
however, intemperance, improvidence, and unwillingness to work are 
the principal causes of the social downfalls which furnish the Refuges 
with their occupants, and thus the colony with its settlers, the task is a 
difficult if a laudable one. Now and then bond fide unemployed ccun- 
trymen seek shelter here—men who have come to Paris with certain 
slight means, and who, having spent all and failed to secure fixed work, 
have thrown themselves upon the charity of the municipality, but the 
average colonist belongs to a far less deserving class. 

On entering the colony every settler is clothed in a suitable outfit 
(clothes, linen, and shoes), the cost of which (about 45 franes) is placed 
to his debit, to be paid off in labour; and this outfit he is allowed to 
keep if he remains two full months, but not otherwise. As the daily 
wage is 50 centimes it would take 90 days’ labour to purchase the 
modest wardrobe outright, but the authorities are not always concerned 
to drive a close bargain. Such earnings as are not swallowed up by 
clothes or by advances for the purchase of tobacco, notepaper, stamps, 
and similar necessities of civilisation, are allowed to remain on deposit 
until the time comes for leaving the colony. Thus 110 colonists who 
were discharged in a recent year took away with them 1,648 francs in 
money, an average of 15 francs, though some had earned as much as 
70 franes during their stay. 

The duration of residence is limited to several months, but while 
the majority leave before the fourth month a. few are retained for twice 
that time, and now and then able and useful men are offered permanent 
employment on the colony at moderate remuneration. The régime of La 
Chalmelle is serious and systematic ; there is no playing at farming either 
by master or man. At the head of the colony is a practical manager, well 
equipped by theoretical study and practical experience for the direction 
of so important an undertaking, and through his hands about 100 men 
pass every year, though the establishment rarely exceeds 30 at one 
time. 

The conduct of the settlers, thanks to judiciously firm discipline, is 
reported to be on the whole very satisfactory ; during the year 1896 
only one man had to be expelled, and the offence was one which to him 
probably counted as a positive virtue—insuperable laziness. For a 
large portion of the colonists—and this is one of the chief purposes of 
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the colony, as it is one of its chief merits—permanent work is found, 
in nearly every case on farms. To quote M. Faillet :— 

‘‘The unemployed who enter the colony begin to learn how much 
more advantageous it is to wait for a situation offering assured home 
and food, than to return to Paris, whatever be the savings they have 
amassed at La Chalmelle.” 

Most of these situations are offered by friends of the colony, for as 
yet the farmers’ associations have not taken great interest in the 
experiment, and the unknown applicants for labourers “are often bad 
employers who seek to exploit the misery of our protégés.” During the 
year 1894-5 140 farmers in various parts of the country wrote to the 
colony for workers. But in passing from the colony the time-expired 
settlers do not pass from the notice of its conductors. They are kept 
in sight as long as possible; where practicable they are occasionally 
visited for the sake of encouragement, in other cases contact is 
preserved by letter. As M. Faillet says :—‘‘ A man who has suffered 
has always moments of weakness: a word of encouragement, a kindly 
message, a friendly letter may be able to sustain him.” This fact is 
steadily kept in view, and the results are highly gratifying, for it is 
affirmed that of the colonists who have left the establishment to fill 
situations fully fifty per cent. have been restored to a regular and 
moral life. 

It need hardly be said that the colony is not as yet self-supporting. 
The cost to the municipality in 1892 was 21,600 francs, in 1893 44,791 
frances, in 1894 42,440 franes, in 1895 45,400 franes, and in 1896 42,300 
francs, while this year the grant is fixed at 43,300 francs or £1,732. It 
is, however, hoped that before long no subsidy will be required. ‘‘ We 
are convinced ” (so reports M. Faillet to the Municipal Council) “that 
the colony, seriously encouraged, methodically developed, having a 
constant equipment of a hundred or more settlers, will in a near future 
be able to maintain itself. . . . But if La Chalmelle has succeeded, in 
spite of so many difficulties, it is largely owing to the devotion and the 
tenacity of the Administration (of Paris).” 


III.—The Labour Exchange. 


The Bourse du Travail of Paris is still a unique institution, not- 
withstanding that its copies are many. Originally established in 
the Rue Jean-Jacques-Rousseau in 1887, it soon outgrew its pro- 
visional quarters, and the municipality voted no less than £80,000 
for the erection and equipment of a larger building, more appropriate 
to the purposes in view. This is situated in the Rue du Chiateau- 
d’Eau, and was opened in May, 1892, since when the parent Exchange 
has served as an annexe, devoted to the uses of special trades. 

The principal structural features of the Bourse du Travail are an 
assembly hall of large proportions on the ground floor, capable of 
holding 2,500 persons, a second spacious hall below (the salle de gréves), 
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and above a suite of 150 rooms intended for the meetings of the work- 
men’s associations—nearly 300 in number—which are affiliated to the 
institution. Such affiliation is open to all ‘‘syndicates of workmen or 
employés legally constituted and carried on in accordance with the law 
(on trade combinations) of March 21, 1884.” These may occupy 
offices in the Exchange for the purpose of mediating employment for 
their members, and of promoting their individual and collective interests 
in all legitimate ways. Ostensibly on account of the failure of certain 
associated syndicates to conform with this law, the Exchange and its 
annexe were, in July 1893, closed by a decree of M. Dupuy, then 
Minister of the Interior, and they remained closed until April of last 
year, when a new set of regulations was introduced. Before that 
time the municipality had given a tolerably free hand to the trade 
associations so far as the conduct of the Exchange and their own 
proceedings within its walls went; and the consequence was that 
political agitation got the upper hand, and the Exchange fell into 
disfavour with a considerable section of the Municipal Council and of 
the citizens. When its doors were reopened, the associations were 
subjected to stricter supervision. In place of self-government, very 
wide powers of control were entrusted to the Prefect of the Seine (the 
Chief Mayor of Paris), whose sanction is now requisite before a trade 
syndicate can use the Exchange, who nominates the administrative 
officials, and who approves the expenditure, in conformity with the re- 
solutions of the Municipal Council. The old Trade Unionist monopoly 
has also been broken down, and it is required that the hiring hall 
(salle d’embauchage) of the Exchange shall be open indiscriminately to 
all workmen and employés, whether Unionist or not. In the words of 
the new regulations, ‘‘ Whoever wants work, or has work to offer, will 
have free access here.” Yet the Exchange is probably more rather 
than less efficient, even as a means of promoting the interests of labour, 
by virtue of this change in its system of government, while public con- 
fidence has been restored. Certainly the working classes of Paris 
cannot accuse the Municipal Council of parsimony in the treatment 
of their famous labour market. Besides providing the Exchange free 
of charge, it applies no less than £9,200 yearly to its maintenance and 
work. Nowhere else in the world does a civic authority incur equal 
expenditure in the same behalf. 
Wituiam Harsutr Dawson 


HOMEWORK IN BERLIN. 


AN enquiry into homework by Friiulein Dyhrenfurth appears in 
the series of Staats-und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, edited by 
Professor Schmoller, giving the results of an investigation, under- 
taken by the author with the help of several assistants, into the work- 
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ing conditions, wages, hours of labour, &c., of the homeworkers em- 
ployed in the blouse, skirt, apron, and jersey branches of the clothing 
trades. The information has been obtained, by means of personal 
visiting and enquiry forms, from 261 women, 55 of whom were con- 
tractors. Married women were found, as would be expected, to greatly 
preponderate in this class. Of 253 workers only 15 were under 20 
years, and 47 under 25 years of age. There was found to be some 
difference in the four branches in this respect. The more regular the 
employment throughout the year, the larger relatively was the number 
of single women employed in that branch. Of the 47 workers under 
25 years of age 37 were found in the apron branch, which offers fairly 
regular employment throughout the year. 

A satisfactory statement of wages is necessarily almost impossible 
from the nature of the employment. Friulein Dyhrenfurth has 
adopted the method of stating in each branch the actual wages earned 
in a given number of cases, and then giving side by side the wages as 
calculated on the basis of a ten hours’ day. The latter show a lower 
average than the former, since the majority of the workers, according 
to her returns, worked more than 10 hours per day. Thus the net 
wages of 16 blouse-workers, not employed by contractors, averaged 
9 mk. per week, when calculated on a 10 hours’ day, while their actual 
net earnings averaged 9°50 mk. Seven of these workers were employed 
regularly throughout the year, and 9 only during the season. The 
wages of women working for contractors averaged less. In 16 cases 
it is given as averaging 6°15 mk., and 5:50 mk. on a ten hours’ day. 
The rate per hour is stated to be 7-10 pf. In the apron branch 29 
women, not working for contractors, earned on an average 7:20 mk., 
and 41 women, working for contractors, 6°55 mk. ; but these averages 
fall to 6:10 mk. and 5°45 mk. respectively when calculated on a ten 
hours’ day. In the skirt branch a greater division of labour prevails, 
and it is usual for part of the work to pass through a workshop. 
Wages among homeworkers tend in consequence to be more on a level 
with those earned in workshops. The prices paid vary from 40-45 pf. 
per doz. for the coarsest kind of work, to as much as 4 mk. for single 
articles of a better class. Where it was possible to calculate the rate 
per hour it is said to average 10-15 pf., rising to 20-25 pf. for work 
supplied to retail firms. The net weekly wage of 10 home workers 
averaged 7:20 mk. when based on a working day of ten hours. In 
the jersey branch wages are lowest, for the industry is dying out. It 
is stated that workers at the busiest time do not average more than 
6 or 7 mk., but that when taken over several months the average falls 
considerably below this figure. 

The working day, as has already been seen, is stated to be an 
excessively long one. In all cases where less than 10 hours per day 
is worked, the wages, it is said, are merely supplemental. Of 153 
workers only 29 are returned as working less than 10 hours per day 
after due allowance is made for interruptions. Where employment is 
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dependent on seasons, as in blouses, periods of slackness alternate with 
extreme busyness ; but where regularity prevails about half of those 
making returns stated that they worked 12 hours or over. Of 168 
women 78 stated that they worked on Sunday. 

The housing conditions of these workers is described by Friulein 
Dyhrenfurth in great detail. Of 111 married women 5 lived in 1 room, 
89 in 2, 16 in 3, and 1 in4 rooms. Of 50 single or widowed women, 
27 lived in 1 room, 19 in 2, and 4in 3 rooms. None of these women 
employed other helpers in their work. Where this was the case the 
number of rooms rose slightly. The number of windows to a room 
has been taken as affording a rough measure of the size of the room. 
Lodgers are very frequently taken, even by families living in two rooms. 
The two-roomed dwelling is characteristic of this class of worker. 
One room usually serves as a kitchen, sitting-room, and workroom, and 
the second as bedroom. Where the family is large it is not uncommon 
to see 1 or even 2 beds in the kitchen. In one case it was found that 5 
persons slept in the room which served as kitchen and workroom. 

The contractors in these branches of the clothing trades were 
chiefly married women. Their business was as a rule conducted on a 
very small scale, seldom more than 3 to 8 women being employed. 
Contractors employing from 15 to 20 women were met with, but very 
rarely. Their profits are said to be not excessive. Few complaints 
were heard from the workers as regards their relation to the contractors 
for whom they worked. 

Into the question of compulsory insurance Friiulein Dyhrenfurth 
enters at some length, criticising from several points of view the 
existing regulations, and suggesting various reforms. Home workers 
at present are divided for the purposes of sickness-insurance into two 
classes—Heimarbeiter and Hausindustriellen. The former are those 
employed exclusively by one employer, employing themselves no out- 
side assistance, and bound to present themselves to receive work at a 
fixed time. To this class compulsory insurance applies. The home- 
workers who fell under this enquiry—Hausindustriellen—are excluded. 
Friulein Dyhrenfurth points out the disadvantages of this distinction, 
which is often so difficult to draw in practice. The line dividing the 
two classes is a fluctuating one, workers passing constantly from one 
class to the other. If a worker employs another woman, even tem- 
porarily, she loses her character as a Heimarbeiter, and releases her 
employer from his obligation, while she herself becomes responsible 
for the worker she engages. The difficulty of drawing the distinction 
has resulted, it is maintained, in the mass of employers ignoring their 
obligations on this head. Of 165 workers possessing all the necessary 
qualifications of Heimarbeiter only 35 were found to be insured. Apart 
from this indefiniteness there is the additional vagueness resulting from 
the arbitrary grouping of the insurance funds, which at present exists. 
The division, e.g., between the clothing and the underclothing funds, is 
an artificial one, giving rise to much inconvenience, and continuous 
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disputes in administration. While admitting that under the present 
system of contribution towards the funds it might not be just to re- 
quire the employer to insure the Hausindustriellen, since the amount 
of work delivered by them is so variable in quantity, and their employ- 
ment not restricted to one employer, yet some means should be found, 
Friiulein Dyhrenfurth urges, to throw to some extent the burden of 
insurance on the employer of such home-workers. She suggests that 
only by greater centralisation can the extension of compulsory in- 
surance to these workers be successfully carried out. 

As the outcome of her investigation Friiulein Dyhrenfurth advocates 
legislative reform of an extensive character. Apart from the question 
of insurance, the extension of State protection to home-workers in 
these branches 1s urgently needed. Their houses might, she suggests, 
come under a new category—“ home workshops” (Héuslichen Werk- 
stétten). The two most vital consequences involved in this reform 
would be registration and inspection. The regulations which apply to 
workshops would not be altogether applicable here. The length of 
the working day, e.g., could not be regulated, except perhaps in special 
branches where the excessive employment of children and young persons 
is notorious. The best solution of the wages problem, in view of the 
difficulty of organising home-workers, lies, the author contends, in the 
fixing of a minimum rate per hour. 

MARGRIETA VAN DER VEEN 


PouiricAL Economy AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


THE German Universities have this striking characteristic, that 
they stand in close and sympathetic relationship with the intellectual 
life about them. Of this life, indeed, they are the very centre and 
home. How different, on the other hand, conditions are in England 
the historic names of Bentham, Grote, Mill, Darwin, and Spencer 
bear witness, as also for many years back the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

This difference seems well enough known in England, but with 
regard to its effects hardly sufficiently appreciated. English univer- 
sities in their scholastic retreats are satisfied in the main with offering 
a sound mental training—not neglecting the physical and the social 
sides. Those of Germany, situated, as a rule, in the midst of city tur- 
moil, attach to themselves by means of their peculiar organisation ! 


1 Besides the ordinary staff are the ‘ extraordinary ” professors and privat docents. 
The former are salaried but are not full members of the faculty, being without a vote 
on university affairs: the latter, made up of young scholars devoting themselves to 
special branches of study, or of men of other avocations able to give occasional 
lectures on matters coming under their special cognisance. These privat docents 
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the great body of active scientific talent, and display themselves both 
in their influence over the student and on the trend of national 
thought, more especially as foundations for special scientific investiga- 
tion and research. Such institutions, through their cordial contact 
with scientific workers, have stimulated the German taste for study, and 
been a most important factor in realising the present éclat of German 
scientific work. This popularising, if you will, of the German univer- 
sity is probably especially marked in the departments of Statistics and 
Political Economy wherein the predominately historical character of its 
work—first, the study of statistics; and, secondly, that purely German 
institution, the economico-statistical seminary, have played such im- 
portant véles. And in the following paragraphs we would indirectly 
illustrate these remarks by calling attention to the historical importance 
of the two last mentioned, on the whole, two of the most characteristic 
features of German economic work. 

Some one has said that German thought is ever in quest of a 
philosophy of universal history, a ‘‘ Weltanschauung.” For many 
years back, German economic activity bears witness to this spirit of 
inquiry, as may be instanced by the well-known historico-economic 
constructions of a Bruno Hildebrand, a Friedrich List, a Gustav 
Schmoller, and by the latest and, in many respects, most suggestive of 
ull, that of Professor Biicher, of Leipzig ;! and the most recent advance in 
German historico-economice work, as shown in the very instructive 
works of Grosse, R. Hildebrand, and Biicher, transferring economic 
investigation to the fields of primitive culture, but follow along lines 
thus indicated.? Finally, the great and in many respects very fruitful 
systematisation of economic work, only partially successful as it is, 
is largely the outcome of this same animating spirit. 

And, in this development of what is in general well termed the 
German historical and realistic school, statistical work under its 
various historical significations occupies an important place, not so much 
perhaps, as regards the immediate value of actual information gathered, 
but in its later influence on German habits and methods of investiga- 
tion. In this connection we would instance the polyhistorians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the “ Statista ’’ and founders of 


receive as honoraria the fees from students attending their lectures, though at times 
these are publice and therefore gratis. Such an organisation widens materially 
academic influence, and especially so as regards questions such as those of social 
reform. 

1 Karl Biicher—Die Entstehung der Volkswirthschaft. Sechs Vortrdge. Tiibingen. 
1893 (second and enlarged ed. now in print). Reviewed Zeitsch. fiir Volksw. Soz. 
pol. wu. Verw.’g., 1894 and in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1894. 

* Ernst Grosse—Die Anfdnge der Kunst. Freiburg-i-B., 1894 ; ibid.—Die Formen 
der Familie und die Formen der Wirthschaft. Freiburg-i-B., 1896. Richard 
Hildebrand—Ueber das Problem einer ailgemeinen Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
Rechts und der Sitte (Inaugurations Rede). Graz, 1894; ibidi—Recht und Sitti 
auf den Verschiedenen wirthschaftlichen Kulturstufen. Erster Thiel. Jena, 1896. Kar! 
Biicher—Arbeit und Rhythmus. Leipzig, 1896. 
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the German ‘ University Statistics ’’—Conring, of Helmstadt (1606- 

1680); Schmeitzel, of Jena and Halle (1679-1747) ; and Achenwall, of 
Gottingen (1719-1772)—who laid stress on the study and comparison 

of actual political conditions,—and Pastor J. P. Siissmilch (1707-1767), 

the ‘founder of population statistics.” During these years the 

University professors were themselves the chief collectors of their 
data. Later on, with the increased difficulties in procuring informa- 
tion, the separation of the new Government statistical bureaus from 

university and popular influence had a somewhat deterrent effect, 

though the study of statistics as a university discipline never ceased. 

Finally, with the era of the great Belgian statistician, Quetelet, towards 

the middle of the present century, is to be noticed the last great 

advance in German statistical organisation, showing considerable 

sympathy between the aims of science and the activity of the directors ~ 
of the Statistical Bureaus. 

As connected with this last development, it is surprising how many 
of the German economists have been at one time of their life more or 
less actively engaged in statistical work. Of such, Bruno Hildebrand 
of Jena, Knies, late of Heidelberg, Wagner and Schmoller of Berlin, 
Knapp of Strassburg, Conrad of Halle, Biicher of Leipzig, and Inama- 
Sternegg of Vienna are eminent witnesses. And of directors of 
Statistical Bureaus as university professors or lecturers, may be men- 
tioned, among many others, the names of Boeckh of Berlin, Hasse of 
Leipzig, Korési of Budapesth, von Mayr of Strassburg, and Rauchberg, 
now at Prague. 

In fact, this intimate relationship between statistics and university 
work in Germany is a valuable heritage from the past; and the popu- 
larising of the original university statistics has been, in conjunction 
with the university organisation mentioned above, and more recently 
with the economic seminary to be referred to directly, of considerable 
influence both on the character and the extent of German economic 
research, and as such deserves more attention than has hitherto been 
accorded it in England. 

The first economic seminary, founded on theexample set since the pre- 
vious century, first by the philological departments in Halleand Gottingen, 
later by other branches, dates from 1849, when the juridico-economic 
seminary at Jena was started under the direction of Professors Fischer 
and Schaumann. By 1868, under the direction of Bruno Hildebrand, 
then also director of the Statistical Bureau, this seminary became mainly 
statistical, and remained so down to 1878. Professor Schmoller and the 
late eminent statistician, Friedrich Engel, are also honourably connected 
with the development of the economic seminary. For as early as 1862 
(‘‘Order of Minister of Interior,” 15th August) the latter opened in 
Berlin a statistical seminary which afterwards earned such high enco- 


1 Vide Einleitung in das Studium der Statistik, von Prof. Dr. J. E. Wappaus, 
Herausg, von Dr, Gandil, Leipzig, 1881, P. 6 ff.; and Traité théorique et prat. de 
Statistique, par M. Block, 2nd Ed., Paris, 1886. P. 4 ff. 
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miums, aiming at improving official statistical work ; and the former 
at Halle (1870), Strassburg (1872), and later at Berlin, is said to have 
made his coming conditional on the founding of an economic seminary 
for the investigation of social conditions. During the last twenty-five 
years the popularity of this organisation has spread throughout Central 
Europe and beyond, until at present in Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland there is, as far as we are aware, no important university 
professorship in political economy not supported by an economic semi- 
nary. In Vienna, Karl Menger and von Philippovich have each one, as 
also the veteran Austrian statistician Inama-Sternegg. The same is 
the case in Leipzig with Professors Biicher (economico-statistical), 
Lamprecht (German economic history), von Miaskowski (agrarian ques- 
tions), and the director of the Municipal Bureau of Statistics, Professor 
Hasse. In Berlin, Boeckh, Oldenberg, Schmoller, Sering, Wagner, 
al] carry on seminary work, partly concurrently, partly alternately. 

The seminary, always in conjunction with a departmental library 
frequently of considerable extent and value as a component part of its 
organisation, has at times the modest aim of instructing the student 
better on the subjects treated of in university lectures (Repetitorium). 
This aim however, is rarely sufficient to form the basis for a satisfactory 
seminary activity, and can itself be more or less realised in the personal 
contact of the members of the seminary with each other and with the 
professor. Members, be it mentioned, are rarely under 20 or 21 years 
of age, and are at least of one year’s standing in the study of Political 
Economy. The ends aimed at, therefore, are rather to kindle in the 
student a love for the study of social economic conditions, and to 
initiate him into such a study by means of practical, exegetical, 
historical and dogmatic exercises. And here the free intercourse of the 
seminary forms a no less agreeable than important element. Some 
seminaries, those for instance of Wagner of Berlin and of von 
Philippovich of Vienna, retire after each sitting, which is generally in 
the evening, to a common refreshment, or ‘‘ Kneipe”’ ; others plan excur- 
sions to important factories and other institutions or places of interest 
to students of social conditions, &e. 

Membership is not necessarily restricted to university students, 
though it is always “ privatissime.” Notwithstanding the wish of the 
professors to restrict it as to numbers, to about a dozen or fifteen, it 
varies strongly, reaching in some of the large centres, such as Berlin 
and Vienna, a considerable size. Such large numbers being found 
depressing on the general tone of discussion, a practice has grown up of 
demanding an entrance fee of ten marks, more or less, but without 
much effect on the attendance. 

In the opening sittings the réle of the seminary as a complement of 
the lectures is explained, and ‘‘ Methods”’ in economic work are dis- 
cussed. In some of the most advanced seminaries the subjects for the 
term papers are not fixed by the professor; though, as a rule, the 
opposite course is pursued, in which case the papers treat more or less 
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systematically of co-related subjects. Sometimes a review and criticism 
of some new and important literature is taken for the first succeeding 
meeting, or possibly papers from the previous term are discussed. 
In this latter procedure, a plan for the great majority of cases 
much to be recommended is for the paper to be ‘reported on” 
in all its essential details by a second student. Thereby is much time 
saved, and the general interest more easily maintained, while the 
author is in no way deprived of the criticism either of the professor or 
of his fellows. At the same time the reporter benefits more or less 
from his careful analysis of the paper. Many of the papers form the 
basis for a Doctor’s dissertation, others, often through the recommen- 
dation of the professor, find their way into economic journals, &c. 

Complaints have not been wanting that professors have at times 
exploited the students by directing the latter’s researches into very 
special departments of use to themselves alone. A more serious 
ground for apprehension is that an eloquent professor following some 
special school of thought often converts his students into brave cohorts 
championing his own good cause. On the other hand, the student may 
well assist at times the professor in his research work when such work 
is sufficiently instructive as to matter and method not to destroy an 
intelligent enthusiasm on the part of the student. In this way the 
cause of science is doubly advanced. And here we might instance the 
late most extensive and minute inquest of the ‘small industries” 
(Kleingewerbe) of Germany (1895-6) carried out in many districts 
solely by seminary students: as again the seminary publications of 
Brentano, Conrad, Schmoller, and many others. In fact a not inconsider- 
able portion of recent German economic investigation may be regarded 
as the fruit of seminary activity, while the indirect results of the 
same, as indicated above, are hardly less valuable. 

This brief survey will have at least suggested the importance to 
German economic work of the academic teaching of statistics, and also 
of the economic seminary into whose precincts the former well 
directs. 

And in closing in the spirit nostra res agitur, we cannot refrain from 
pointing toa present possibility, modest though it be, namely ofstimulating 
our own undergraduates and graduates in political economy to undertake 
during their long vacation some desired economic investigation. Such 
encouragement would be at the same time. a recognition of the need of 
direction and counsel of the present deserved and deserving enthusiasm 
for the study of actual conditions, with their most interesting but com- 
plicate and delicate inter-relationships. 


S. M. Wickert 
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INDIAN CURRENCY. 


THE currency of India, in its present unsettled state the cause of 
dissatisfaction to so many Englishmen, who write about it to their 
morning papers, appears not so dismal to an Austrian, who has seen 
worse. 

It is an evident advantage, which gold countries possess, to be able 
to increase their circulation whenever money gets scarce, by procuring 
gold from abroad, and to reduce it by sending the gold back when no 
longer wanted. The quantity of money by these means can be adapted 
to the want of money, and the stability of value thereby attained, 
though far from absolute, is sufficient for practical purposes. The system 
works well enough, as long as other gold-using countries are ready to 
offer their surplus and to receive what is superfluous ; it is defective 
when all gold countries labour under the same straightened means; but 
the pressure is at least lessened by its extending over other countries. 

India, with its fixed and unchangeable circulation, has now nearly 
attained the expected price of its rupees, but it has no guarantee that 
this price will be maintained, and it is therefore hampered in its 
foreign trade by fluctuations of the value of its currency, whose 
quantity cannot be accommodated to the want of money. In Austria 
we have been long enough in an exactly similar situation to justly 
appreciate its disadvantages. Withal, our experience has shown us 
that the closing of the Mint for silver was a great progress compared 
with our situation before this measure was adopted. The demand for 
money continually varying, the value of our money became much more 
stable when the quantity of our circulation was limited and inelastic 
than before, when it was dependent on circumstances out of all relation 
to our wants. In consequence of this step, the value of our paper 
money rose far above that of the silver it represented, as the rupee is 
now independent of the results of silver mining. 

To obtain the predetermined gold price was a less difficult task than 
to keep it up, and very different ways are open for this purpose. The 
simplest method would be the actual introduction of the gold standard. 
This would require a stock of gold sufficient to exchange, at any time, 
any number of rupees presented for gold at a fixed ratio, and vice versd. 
It is of no importance if, besides this stock, more or less gold be in 
circulation. Russia has made the transition, and has accumulated 
more than enough gold to cover all its notes. Austria and Hungary 
follow the same line, though slower, and have secured the necessary 
gold for the withdrawal of all uncovered State paper money ; so that 
no material obstacle remains to complete the transition. 

Another plan to secure payment in gold has been employed in 
Holland. Internal circulation there consists in silver, but by an 
arrangement with the Government the bank is ready to meet any 
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demand for gold made by foreign trade. The system is complicated, 
but it works to general satisfaction. 

The Latin Union (France, Belgium, and Switzerland) has a great 
surplus of silver coins in circulation, but since the Mints there have 
been closed, and aided by an enormous stock of gold, it has had no 
difficulty in keeping up the value of its money. The United States 
suffer severely under various monetary experiments, but their currency, 
with all its silver, certificates, green backs, and bank-notes, has pre- 
served its international value. 

This short review of well-known facts may show that the intro- 
duction of the gold standard is neither the sole nor the best plan to 
achieve the only desired aim—namely, that of securing the determined 
relation of the rupee to gold. By all means India will require for a 
long time to come a large stock of silver for internal transactions, 
which are too small to be regulated with gold, and will want gold 
for foreign trade only. For this latter purpose an account of the 
India note-issuing bank with the Bank of England might, in the 
interest of the money market, save sending large sums of gold 
out of Europe. To ensure the exchange value of the rupee, some 
visible and controllable mechanism is to be found. This plan is 
to issue rupee bank-notes against gold deposited in Europe when 
money is wanted for India, and to redeem rupee notes or silver by 
selling gold when rupees are no longer required, and therefore fall 
below their determined price. That an institution, with sufficient 
reserves to meet ail exigencies, can maintain the legal relation may be 
seen by the example of Holland. RicHAaRD LIEBEN 

VIENNA. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Supplement to the Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General. ... Part II. [C. 8503.] 


THis second and concluding part of the supplementary report for 
the decennium 1881-90 deals with the statistics of mortality in 
different observations. Account being taken of the “age-constitution ”’ 
of males aged from fifteen to sixty-five, comparative mortality figures 
have been found for the different occupations, agreeing in the main 
with the results of the two preceding inquiries; for instance, as to the 
longevity of gardeners and the exceptional mortality of persons con- 
nected with the liquor trade. It is a great improvement that in the 
present census age-periods of ten years (15-25, 25-45, &c.) have been 
used, instead of age-periods of twenty years (25-45, and 45-65), as 
in former reports. 
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Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Mint (1896). [C. 8507.] 

The imperial coinages for 1896, in gold, silver, and bronze together, 
amounted to over £6,000,000 ; exceeding, for each species, the figures 
for 1895. Continued statistics relating to the withdrawal of light coin 
show that the average loss per piece continues to decline. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade (1896-7). [C. 8642.] 

The Report contains several new tables, among which may be 
noticed one based on the returns of friendly societies to the Registrar- 
General, showing the number of weeks’ sickness and the number dying 
per 100 members at each age period. There are also new tables 
relating to accidents and co-operation. The change of wages in the 
year 1896 resulted in an average net rise of £26,592 in weekly wages, 
affecting 607,654 individuals (or 10}d. per head), compared with a net 
fall of £28,211, affecting 436,718 in 1895. The total effect of changes 
in hours of labour in 1896 was a net reduction, averaging } hour per 
week, enjoyed by 208,271 individuals. ; 


Ninth Annual Report on Strikes and Lockouts, by the Chief 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade. [C. 8643.] 


The aggregate number of days lost through disputes in 1896 was 
under four millions, compared with five and a half millions in 1895, 
over nine millions in 1894, over thirty-one millions in 1893. The 
number of disputes in 1896 shows an increase, but the number of work- 
people affected thereby a decrease. 


Ninth Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade on Trade Unions (1896). [C. 8644.] 


Among the new features in this year’s Report are the increase in 
the numbers of societies making returns, now 1,330 societies with 
nearly one and a half million members; also the statement of the 
number of women belonging to Trade Unions in each industrial group, 
in all 108,578 female members, of whom 93°6 belong to mixed Unions. 
A statement for each Trade Union of the date of its formation shows 
the average age of Trade Unions now in existence to be about 18 years. 
The majority have been formed since 1880. 


Foreign Office, Miscellaneous Series (No. 440). Japan. 

This Report, covering 81 pages, abounds in information interesting 
to the trader and the economist. In the ten years 1887-1896 the 
imports into Japan have more than trebled, the exports have more 
than doubled. Of the imports Great Britain contributes more than a 
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third. The exports of manufactured goods, the imports of raw material, 
are increasing. However, the reporter does not fear the competition 
of cheap Japanese labour. First, it is becoming less cheap. Wages 
are rising very fast; in many trades they are 40 per cent. higher than 
they were a few years ago. Also the cheap labour is inefficient. Thus, 
in cotton spinning, to serve the same number of spindles there is 
required on an average more than twice as many hours of labour in 
Japan as are required in England, the production per spindle is 20 
per cent. less, the quality is worse, and the waste greater. True the 
daily wages for the principal spinning mills in Osaka during an 
average month in 1896 were for males on an average only about’ twenty 
cents (5d.), for females about 14 cents (3$d.). But wages in this 
industry have risen 50 per cent. in the last three years. Masters are 
running after men, and still more after women. In the match industry 
(of which a lively description is given) the nimble fingers of the low- 
paid Japanese women compete effectually with machinery. But since 
the war wages have risen 30 per cent. ; though at the present price 1d. 
would buy 17 boxes each containing 70 matches. The Japanese are 
no worshippers of the law of demand and supply. Their experiments 
in fostering industries—including encouragement given to the formation 
of trade guilds—are likely to prove instructive. The finances are 
embarrassed by the increase of the expenditure since the war from 
nearly 64} million yen to 123 million yen. Among the new imposts 
necessitated are the sake tax, amounting to about 43d. per gailon. There 
is also a tobacco monopoly. The Government buy the leaf at a fixed 
price and resell at a profit of 80 per cent. The Report concludes with 
a graphic description of the Island of Formosa. The effect of the 
Japanese supremacy on British interests is difficult to predict. The 
Japanese manufacturer will have preferential treatment in the Formosan 
field to the extent of 10 per cent. ad valorem. India will probably suffer 
to some extent in opium trade. The consumption of the drug is to be 
restricted. Licenses to consume it will be issued only to ‘‘ confirmed 
opium smokers.’’ The camphor trade will possibly be formed into a 
Government monopoly. The reporter recommends appointing a Com- 
mercial Secretary, to develop our trade in Japan. 


Statement showing the Production and Consumption of Alcoholic 
Beverages in the various Countries of Europe and in the 
United States (1897). No. 408. 


In the consumption of beer England leads with 30°7 gallons per 
head (in 1896), Germany comes in second with 25°5 gallons per head. 
In spirits the order is Germany (1°94), France (1:85), United Kingdom 
(1:01). In wine France is 29°5 gallons per head ; the rest are compara- 
tively nowhere. The percentage of receipts from taxes on drink to the 
total net revenue is on an average of the last four years 36 per cent. 
for the United Kingdom. The corresponding figure in France is 18-4. 
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An abridginent of the Report of the recent French Commission shows 
that upon the assumption that an eighth part only of the population 
are consumers of spirits, each of these drink 10} petits verres per day. 
On the assumption that only adult males drink spirits, each drinks five 
glasses per day. In the north-west of France, consumption of alcohol 
is said to absorb half the salary of the working population. In the 
Department du Nord there is one cabaret for every 15 adults. The 
French Commissioners do not hope that the consumption would be 
limited by raising the duty—an experiment which has been tried with- 
out effect by the Municipality of Marseilles and in Belgium. The 
limitation of the number of public-houses has not proved efficacious in 
Holland. The Commissioners recommend a monopoly of the purifica- 
tion of spirits, whereby the quantity would be limited and the quality 
improved. 


OBITUARY. 

In Mr. J. T. Danson, who died on January 23, at the age otf 
eighty-one, the British Economic Association has lost one of its oldest 
members. As versatile as J. B. Say, in the course of his long life he 
had been successively, or in some instances simultaneously, practising 
barrister, private secretary, journalist, farmer, underwriter, economist, 
and his changes of occupation seem never to have been caused by want 
of success. The list of his acknowledged works, which, it will be 
noticed, cover a period of fifty years, is as follows—Observations ov 
the Speech of Sir Wm. Molesworth on Colonial Expenditure and Govern- 
ment, 1848. Notes on the Pilotage of the Port of Liverpool, 1871. Th 
Underwriting of 1872, 1873. Short Lectures on the Political Eeononiy 
of Daily Life, 1876. Of the Proposed Legislation touching Maritime 
Contracts, 1876. Underwriting in England, France and America during 
the last three Years, 1883. Underwriting of 1883-4 in England and 
abroad, 1885. The Wealth of Households, 1886. Our Next War in 
its Commercial Aspect; with some Account of the Premiums paid at 
Lloyd's from 1805 to 1816, 1894. Our Commerce in War, and how te 
protect it, 1897. 

The first is a very sound protest against the policy of handing over 
vast territories and sometimes large aboriginal populations to the un- 
controlled domination of handfuls of settlers. The pamphlets on 
maritime affairs were prompted by the author’s connection with the 
Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co., to which he was secretary 
and, at a later period, underwriter. The Lectures were given at Queen's 
Coliege, Liverpool, in 1875-6, in order to fill an unexpected vacancy in 
the Economic professorship. They form the substratum of the Wea/t/ 
of Households, published ten years later. The latest developments of 
economics do not often reach a septuagenarian, and so the Wealth oj 
Households contains none of the modern technicalities which may 
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perhaps have gone out of fashion before some of us reach Mr. Danson’s 
age. But it is the work of an author who had more opportunities 
of observing modern methods of business than most economists, and who 
was always thinking. Towards the end of his life his great aim was the 
restriction or total abolition of the right of capture at sea. Towards 
this aim his two last books were directed, and he was just finishing a 
letter to the Times on the subject when he was seized with the illness 


which proved fatal to him, 
E. C. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE recent Indian currency measure, as to which our advices are 
still imperfect, may be regarded as a development of the 1893 legislation. 
It was then arranged that rupees might be purchased for gold in India 
at the rate of 15 rupees to a sovereign. It is now added that there 
may be purchased in England at the same rate notes or certificates 
convertible into rupees in India at the rate of 1s. 4,°,d. per rupee, tele- 
graphic transfers. The right thus given of purchasing rupees in 
unlimited quantities at a fixed gold price must not be confounded 
with the ordinary sale of Council Bills for what they will fetch in the 
market. The new measure extends out the provisions which secure that 
the value of the rupee shall not rise beyond the value of 1s. 4d. If a 
reserve of gold is formed, it may be used on occasion by the Indian 
Government to check a fall of the rupee by deferring the necessity of 
selling Council Bills at a disadvantage. But pending more exact 
information interpretation is hazardous. 


A NEW monetary census has been held in France, the fourth of the 
sort. The dates of the preceding ones were 1878, 1885, and 1891. Upon 
a certain day in September, 1897, in every bank or financial association in 
France and Algeria there were counted the amounts held respectively of 
bank-notes, gold coins, five-franc pieces, small silver change (monnaies 
divisionaires), and bronze (billion). The last two categories have been 
added for the first time ; they were not taken account of in the three 
preceding enguétes. The proportions obtained in 1897 are as follows-- 
Bank notes, 82-91 per cent. ; gold coin, 11:10; five-franc pieces, 4-45; 
small silver pieces, 1:42; bronze, 0:12. The proportion of bank-notes 
in 1897 as compared with the proportions in 1891 and 1885 shows a 
continuous increase. There is considerable difference in the proportions 
for different localities. Naturally, bank-notes play a larger part in the 
towns. The local distribution of the different kinds of money, as 
exhikited diagrammatically in the Bulletin de Statistique for December, 
1897, does not differ widely from that which was observed in 1891. 
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One of the most important uses of the monetary census is to obtain a 
basis for the computation of the stock of metallic money in the country. 
A full explanation of the method has been given in the paper on Fecent 
Attempts to evaluate the Amount of Coin circulating in a Country in the 
Economic JourNnaL for 1892 (Vol. ii., p. 162), referring to the then 
recent census of 1891, and its two predecessors. The method employed 
by M. de Foville in this calculation is essentially the same as that 
which Jevons originated. The French statistics are more complete 
than those which Jevons dealt with, but not so perfect, regard being 
had to the purpose in hand, as those which our Indian correspondent 
has employed to determine the volume of the rupee circulation. In 
the case before us M. de Foville selects for the French gold coina es 
which survive in the greatest integrity in the circulation those of 15x6 
to 1891; the more recent coinages having suffered peculiarly. Operat- 
ing in the now familiar way, M. de Foville finds as a first approxi- 
mation amount of French gold coin in France 4,000 million franes. 
This result is corrected by taking into account the circumstance that 
a portion of the French gold coined in the period 1886-1891 has 
emigrated to neighbouring countries. How large a portion is estimated 
from the fact that foreign coins form about the eighth of the gold 
circulation in France, and the presumption that the importation of 
foreign gold exceeds the exportation of French gold. We thus find as 
the amount of French gold circulating in France 3,675 million frances ; 
to this has to be added a seventh part to make up the total gold 
circulation in France, 4,200 million franes. 


By a similar method the écus (five-frane pieces) circulating in 
France are found to amount to 1,935 million franes ; 1,380 millions ot 
French, 555 millions foreign coinage. M. de Foville has confirmed 
this result by an elegant collateral method. It is found that the per- 
centage of foreign écus circulating in France has diminished from 31°52 
per cent. in 1891, the date of the former enquéte, to 12°37 per cent. in 
1897. Meanwhile the amount of foreign écus held by the Bank of 
France has increased by 135°3 million frances. If then we may assume 
that the decrease of the percentage of foreign écus in the country was 
due entirely to their absorption by the Bank—or rather the exports of 
foreign écus to one country were compensated by the imports from 
another—we have the following equation: 135°3 millions of franes 
= circulation outside the Bank x (31:52—12°37) + 100; that exterior 
circulation being presumably pretty constant. Whence for the circula- 
tion outside the Bank we have 706°5 millions; which being added to 
the 1,197°6 millions in the Bank, we have for the total 1,904 millions, a 
result differing only by about thirty millions from the former one. Of 
course in statistics of this sort the accuracy of a commercial account is 
not to be expected. Adding the monnaies divisionaires and the billon 
we reach a total of nearly 6,500 millions of frances current in France. 
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Tue proposal for the purchase and management by the State of the 
principal railways in Switzerland was carried by the Assembly last 
October, and has been made the subject of a referendum. According to 
the charters of the companies the conditions of purchase are much the 
same for the five lines concerned—namely that the State should pay 
twenty-five times the average net earnings of the preceding ten years, 
not being less than the cost of production. The sum required is 
estimated at 964 million francs. 

THE referendum has just decided, by an unusually large majority, 
in favour of the purchase. Whereas on an average only 65 per cent. 
of those qualified actually vote on such occasions, now 78:5 per cent. 
have used their votes. The supporters of the law, as we hear from our 
Swiss correspondent, hardly hoped for a majority of 50,000 votes. 
They have obtained a majority of nearly 210,000. It should be 
observed that the referendum only authorises the Government to 
purchase the railways, giving it five years’ time to do so. But it is 
not to be denied that the new law carries Switzerland further in the 
direction of State Socialism. 

Tue effects of the Engineers’ Strike are visible in the records for the 
year 1897 of the number of days’ work lost by disputes, and the num- 
bers of the unemployed. The former number was about 10,400,000, 
contrasting unfavourably with less than four million days’ work lost in 
1896, and about five and a-half million in 1895; exceeding even 1894, 
but not approaching the record of 1893. The time lost by the Engi- 
neers’ Strike in 1897 exceeds the time lost by all the remaining disputes 
‘in the year. A more indirect result of the strike was the loss of em- 
ployment to others than the strikers. The disturbance was greatest 
in the Engineering, Metal, and Shipbuilding trades. Thus the mean 
percentage of unemployed members of trade unions in the Shipbuilding 
trade rose from 5°3 per cent., the average for the first half of the year, 
to 13-2 per cent. by the end of November. It is remarkable that other 
branches of the Iron and Steel trades do not show much trace of the 
dispute. The employment in iron mines, blast furnaces, and puddling 
furnaces was slightly better in 1897 than in 1896, and coal mining was 
active. We take these particulars from the Labour Gazette. 

THE same Journal gives returns relating to co-operative produc- 
tion in 1896, obtained from 698 societies. The number of persons 
employed in production was 26,873, the value of goods sold by pro- 
ductive societies (or transferred from productive to distributive depart- 
ments) was £7,668,266, both figures showing an advance over the 
preceding year. Of the 698 societies, 102 (including the Scotch 
Wholesale) reported that they had assigned to their employés 
£18,455 out of the profits of the year. 
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THe Central Bureau for the Employment of Women has now 
been formed. The aim of the Bureau is to facilitate communication 
between employers and the various institutions for women’s education 
and training. By this means employers seeking workers and women 
seeking employment will enjoy a better opportunity of satisfying 
their individual requirements than they do at present. Neither 
the alternative of applying to a society of necessarily limited scope 
nor that of seeking the over-wide publicity of newspaper adver- 
tisement is altogether satisfactory. Through the Central Bureau each 
upplication can be forwarded to the particular institution or registry 
which may be best fitted to deal with it, and by this means a woman's 
labour exchange may be created. Owing to expenses attending 
correspondence and personal investigation the Bureau can hardly be 
expected to at once pay its own way. Support in the form of donations 
or annual subscriptions is required. A committee has been formed, 
with Mrs. Creighton in the chair, and including among its members 
Mr. Ernest Aves, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Miss B. A. Clough, the Countess 
of Dudley, Sir Robert Giffen, Miss Janet Hogarth, and other well- 
known names. Offers of pecuniary help may be addressed to Miss 
Lucia Creighton, the Palace, Fulham, who acts as Hon. Treasurer, 
pro tem., and other communications to Miss Bateson, Hon. Secretary, 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 60 Chancery Lane, 
E.C. 

AN important pronouncement on the Financial Relations of England, 
Scotland and Ireland has been made by a Committee which the Edin- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures appointed last year to 
consider the subject “ with special regard to that portion of the revenue 
raised in Scotland.” Mr. John Harrison is the chairmain of the 
Committee ; and among the members are Professor J. Shield Nicholson 
and Mr. G. Auldjo Jamieson. A special feature of the report consists 
of an examination into the accuracy of the items in computations 
which have been made respecting the revenue contributed by the 
respective countries. For this purpose the Committee delegated the 
several duties forming those items to members having business experi- 
ence of the commodities on which those duties are levied. Thus the 
duties on foreign spirits and wines were assigned to Mr. James 
Anderson, that on tobacco to Mr. Henry Christie, and so on. One 
veneral result is to throw doubt on the arithmetical precision of the 
results. ‘‘ These calculations must be accepted only as an approxima- 
tion to the truth, and not as scientific statistics.’ ‘‘ The calculation 
of the true revenue contributed from each country is therefore only a 
cuess at the truth.” A luminous analysis of the national expenditure 
leads to the following conclusion :—‘ In a general way, it may be said 
that England as the predominant partner behaves with liberality to 
Scotland and with lavish goodness to Ireland.” This conclusion is 
reached by taking for granted that the sums spent on police, law 
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charges, &c., in Ireland may be treated as a set off against what is 
contributed by Ireland. Not so Post Office charges. ‘‘ The principle 
of fixed uniform charges for the conveyance of letters, parcels, and 
telegrams over the United Kingdom was adopted on the principle that 
it is for the benefit of the nation as a whole that the closely peopled 
portions of the kingdom, in which the Post Office departments are 
conducted at a profit, should pay for the thinly peopled districts which 
show a loss. The same principle must be applied to the collection of the 
penal revenues, and it is not therefore necessary to compare the per- 
centage of the cost of collection in each of the three kingdoms.” There 
are those who would apply ‘‘the same principle” much further. Even 
Sir Edward Hamilton at least entertained the idea of charging only 
half the cost of the Irish police to Ireland. 


pinion 7 


WirH respect to the West Indian sugar question, Mr. Harold Cox, the 
author of the article on the subject in.the last number of the Economic 
JOURNAL, writes to us pointing out that the Commission reported in 
favour of any monetary assistance to the sugar industry only in one or 
two exceptional cases, such as that of Barbados. The argument for 
the special treatment of Barbados is briefly that in this island what 
are called sugar ‘‘estates” are all small properties which in England 
we should call ‘farms,’ many of them well under a hundred acres, 
none so much as a thousand. Clearly the owner of one of these little 
farms, although he may swell his personal pride by calling his bit of 
land an ‘‘ estate,” is not in a position to lay out enough capital to build 
a modern sugar factory with improved centrifugal machinery. The 
Royal Commissioners therefore reported that it was desirable that the 
Imperial Government should advance money to build central sugar 
factories in Barbados, to which all the growers could send their cane to 
be crushed. The idea of central factories is of course excellent, but— 
asks our correspondent—why should not the Barbadian planters club 
together and build the factories for themselves? That is the way in 
which Irish farmers, who are not usually considered the most progres- 
sive race in the world, are now, at the instigation of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, building dairy factories at a pace which promises in a few 
years to revolutionise the Irish butter industry. 


Tue Hungarian House of Representatives has passed an Act for the 
centralisation in the Central Statistical Office of all statistical returns, 
which have up to the present been prepared in an unequal manner and 
according to different methods, separately by each Ministry and the 
various Authorities. The Act provides for the compulsory co-operation 
of official teachers in the work of collecting statistics ; it extends the 
obligation of private persons to furnish information, under penalties in 
case of refusal or false declarations. However, the Central Statistical 
Office is not allowed to collect data relating to the ‘total amount of 
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income or fortune of private persons’’; nor to make researches 
regarding ‘‘ the externally not apparent parts composing the income or 
fortune”; nor to inquire into ‘the intimate circumstances of the 
family, social and moral life of the individuals.” 


THE Ricardo Fellowship, with an annual income of $350, for the 
study of ‘‘ Some Phase or Phases of the Relations of the Public to 
Public Service Corporations, including the questions of Governmental 
and Municipal Ownership and Management,” will be awarded for the 
year 1898-99. The selection will be made from among candidates who 
shall hand in essays on the subject whereof the study is to be promoted 
by the fellowship. Competition is open to all candidates for the degree 
of A.B. in the Harvard University in the year 1898, and to members 
of the Graduate School and of the Law School. Further particulars 
as to the conditions—which seem very judicious—may be obtained 
from the Economic Department of Harvard University. 


The annual dinner of the British Economic Association will be 
held in the Westminster Palace Hotel at 7.30 p.m. on Wednesday the 
23rd inst. The Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., will be in the chair, 
Professor M. Pantaleoni, formerly of the University of Naples and 
now of the University of Geneva, will be the guest of the evening, 
and will give an address on some economic topic. 


No. 29.—vOL. VIII 














RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Statistical Society, 


The St. Petersburg Meeting of the International Statistical Society. 

Masor P. Craiciz. A résumé of statistics relating to agriculture, 
population, crime, &c. Mr. J. Macdonell illustrated the difficulty of com- 
paring the judicial statistics of different countries by the fact that if 
the statistics of divorce and judicial separation for England and 
Wales did not include the orders virtually equivalent to judicial 
separation made by the magistrates, England and Wales would be 
near the bottom of the list; but ‘‘might not be far from the top,”’ if 


the orders were included. 


Jevons’s Coal Question: Thirty Years After. The Right Hon. L. H. 
CouRTNEY, 
Jevons’s warnings are coming true. England may become as 
Cornwall. 


Theory of Correlation. G. Upny YuLE. 


From such statistics as (1) the percentage of males over sixty-five 
in receipt of relief, and (2) the ratio of the number in receipt of out- 
door to those in receipt of in-door relief in each of a group of unions, 
we can deduce an equation like this: ‘‘ The percentage of males over 
sixty-five in receipt of relief = 13:92 per cent. + ‘728 times the out- 
relief” ; by a theory which Mr. Yule has both lucidly restated for the 
normal case where the “law of error’’ is fulfilled and extended to the 


general case. 


Relations between the Accuracy of an Average and that of its Constituent 
Parts, A. L. Bowery. 


A discussion of ‘‘ errors’’ leads to some important rules, e.g. in a 
comparison of estimates it is of little use to make one estimate more 
accurate than the other. The smallness of the change incident to 
difference in the weights of an average is illustrated by applying four 
systems of weighting to the wages in different trades. 


The Cost of Compensation for Mining Accidents in Germany. A. W. 
Fix. 
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The Economic Review. 
January, 1898. 


The Quantitative Theory of Money. W. W. Canute. [With much 
learning the writer maintains that an increase of money lowering 
interest and stimulating production does not tend to increase 
prices.] An Italian Sociolcgist in Northern Countries. B. W. 
Henverson. [An account of socialism in Germany and the 
artel system in Russia after Ferrara’s L’Europa Giovane.| The In- 
ternational Co-operative Congress of Delft. H.W. Woxrr. Social 
Reform and the Education of the Clergy. Rev. H. RasHDAuu. 
Emigration; A Plea for State Aid. R. E. MacnacutTen. Poor 
Law Reform. GEOFFREY DraGeE. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
January, 1898, 
Parish Life in England before the Great Pillage [of the sixteenth 
century}. Rev. Dr. Jessop. 
February. 
The Manchester School and To-day. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Sir John Lubbock on the Financial Relations Commission, A Reply, 
Right Hon. the Eart or Mayo. 


National Review. 
February, 1898. 
Raiding the Clergy. A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 


Contemporary Review. 
December, 1897. 


An analysis of the inquiry recently conducted by the Women’s In- 
dustrial Council into the condition of about four hundred women 
earning money by home work. The workers who receive the 
highest pay are often the wives of men at work ! 


January, 1898. 


The Jewish Workman. JoHn A. Dycur. The writer, a Russian Jew 
who immigrated nine years ago, traverses the charges brought 
against the Jews of accepting wages which lower the standard of 
comfort and displace the British workman. 

M 2 
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February. 


Our Trade with Western China. JOHN FostEeR FRASER. 
“‘ The writer of these notes is one of the three cyclists who, in the course of 
their journey round the world, have crossed China from Burma to Shanghai.” 
A Typical Alien Immigrant. Anno~p Wuire. A reply to Mr. Dyche’s 
article in the January number of the Contemporary. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
January, 1898. 


Cournot and Mathematical Economics. Irvinc FisHer. An account 
of Cournot’s work (see p. 111 above), with an apology for the 
mathematical method. An appendix clears up difficulties in 
Cournot's mathematics. 


Canada and the Silver Question. JoHn Davipson. 


Monetary Changes in Japan. Garret Droprers. In the course of a 
history beginning in 1871 the author attributes the industrial 
progress in Japan partly to the silver standard, and discusses the 
motives which led to its abandonment. 


The Coal Miners’ Strike of 1897. J. H. Grorer. The Lease of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works. W. D. Lewts. 


Political Science Quarterly. (New York). 
December, 1897. 


The National Finances, 1893-97. A. D. Noyes. The Scholar’s Oppor- 
tunity. Prof. J. B. Cuark {on the need of education]. The Silver 
Situation in India. F. C. Harrison. [On the lines of our 
correspondent’s communications to the Economic Journan. A 
diagram showing the fluctuations in the monthly averages of the 
price of silver and the rate of exchange.] The Decrease in the 
Proportion of Children. WtiutamM A. Kine. [Referring to the last 
American census.] Comments on Federal Trust Legislation. C. 
F. Ranpotpn. Adam Smith's Lectures. W. Haspacu. [Refer- 
ring to the lectures ‘‘ edited with scrupulous care and extraordinary 
industry’ by Mr. E. Cannan]. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 
November, 1897. 


The Function of the Undertaker. StpNey SHERWoOD. Clearing House 
Certificates. C. E. Curtis. English Legislation in 1897. Epwarp 
Porritt. Contributions of Militancy to the Industrial Arts. W. 
B. Batvey. 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Philadelphia). 


November, 1897. 


Utility and Cost as Determinants of Value. C.StRoEvER. Administra- 
tion of Prussian Railroads. B. H. Meyer. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
December, 1897. 


Production of Gold since 1850. E. SHerwoopr Mrape. International 
Indebtedness of the United States in 1789. W. P. Stern. 


4 e . 
Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


December. 
Nouvelles Lettres inédites de J. B. Say. Les Marchés d Terme. Mouve- 
ment scientifique et industriel. Danirn Betuer. Revue de 


UAcadémie des Sciences morales et politiques. J. Lerort. La 
Question de l'Excédent et le Régime légal appliqué aux Compagnies 
étrangéres d’ Assurances sur la Vie. EuGkne Rocuetin. La Pro- 
tection du Travail national au Brésil. Rouxren. La Vie militaire a 
Ufitranger. LR. Pain et Liberté. Freptric Passy. 


January, 1898. 


Le Marché financier en 1897. A. RaFranovicn. Nouveau Tarif 
américain, the Dingley Tariff. AcHILLgE ViaLtnaTE. Levue des 
principales Publications économiquesdel’ Btranger. Maurice Buocx. 
LT’ Economie politique nationale. M. Henry Leon. La Lutte 
contre le Mal. Freprric Passy. Ce que nous devons a l Etranger. 
La Fédération des Banques populaires belges. G. Francois. Les 
Conséquences de la Paix armée. 


. February. 

Solidarite sociale. Vitrrepo Pareto. Le Socialisme dans le Clergé. 
ANDRE Bernarp. Les Quvres d’ Assistance mutuelle en Amérique. 
EvuGene Rocuetix. Le Mouvement agricole. Louis pe Tour- 
VILLE. Jievue des principales Publications économiques en Langue 
francaise. Rouxen. Lettre de Pologne. WaApistAs DoMANSKL 


Revue d’ Economie Politique. 
October—November, 1897. 

Le Collége libre des Sciences sociales, Mlle. Dick May. L’Btalon d@’Or 
au Japon (fin). M. Bourcourn. Les Théories psychologiques de 
la Valeur au XVIII’. Siécle (fin). A. Dusots. Toynbee Hall. Rent 
CuaparEDE. La Municipalisation de la Boulangerie. FRED, DE 
Weicus-GLon. 
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December. 


Charles Fourier. Ep. Vitry. L’ Economie appliquée et la Défense des 
Salaires. L. Watras. La Situation en Rowmanie. V. J. Ravv. 
Congres international de Législation du Travail. Pic. nt CH. 
BROUILHET. 

January, 1898. 


L’ Agriculture francaise dans la seconde Moitié du XVIII’ Siécle. E. 
Levasseur. Charles Fourier (fin). Epmonp ViuuEy. La Sitwa- 
tion agraire en Roumanie. V. J. Ravv. 

In the Revue du Droit Public for September—October, 1897, 
Professor Riccardo dalla Volta discusses the tax on movables in 
Italy. The article should be read with that on equity in taxation of a 
year earlier. 


Jihrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik (Jena). 
November, 1897. 


Die sozial-Gkonomischen Lehren der russischen Navodniki. W. Stmcuo- 
witscH. Stud. Jur. et Cam. HH. Dierzep. 


December. 


Zur Kritik der politischer Ockonomie. Franz Burt. Wirtschaft u. 
Recht. Karu Drex.. 


January, 1898. 


Die deutsche Berufsund Betriebzahlung vom 14 Juni, 1895. H. von 
ScHeeL. Das Armenwesen Nordamerika, CHarues R. HENDERSON. 


February. 


Die Arbeiterwegung in Australien und New Seeland. Morton A. 
ALDRICH. 
In the Miscellanies Professor Lexis discusses, in ten closely printed 
pages, the international movement of the precious metals during the 
last ten years. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft (Berlin), edited by Dr. 
Julius Wold, is to form a sort of meeting point of the social and 
physical sciences. The first number contains articles by the Editor on 
Illusionists and Realists in Political Economy, by Professor A. Oncken 
on Adam Smith, by M. Numa Droz on De Tocqueville. 


The Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung has an article on the recent 
progress of the Eight Hour Movement by John Rae. 


_ In the Riforma Sociale (Naples and Turin) for January, 1898, there 
is an article by Professor G. Schmoller on flux (vaganti) theories and 
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stable truths in the social sciences. In the same and the February 
number the budgets of thirty families in Treviso are discussed. 

In La Administracion (Madrid) for January, 1898, and preceding 
numbers Professor E. C. K. Gonner treats of the Socialist State. 


Giornale degli Economisti. 
December, 1897. 


Del Carattere delle divergenze d’Opinione esistenti tra economisti. M. 
PanTALEONI. [An inaugural lecture in the University of Geneva, 
which has been republished separately in French. See New Books, 
p. 170] Il Sistema del Contingente nella imposta di richezza Mobile. 
F. Nicona. Il Caso Crispi in Cassazione. A. DE ViITI DE Marco. 
Il Catenaccio in Francia, R. Datta Vout. 


January, 1898, 


La Banca di Francia (durante la Guerra e la Comune). T. Mowrart. 
La Riforma delle Pensioni. C. Carassat. I Fondi de Reserva. 
G. DE FLAMINIE. 


February. 


Osservazioni intorno alla rendita fondiaria. G. VAaLENtTI. Brefotrofi 
ed Esposti in Italia, U.Imerratort. [Of 856 babies received in 
the Brefotrofi during 1895 three only survived to 1896. This 
immense mortality is the direct or transmitted result of economic 
evils.} Le Smobilezzazioni bancarie e la Circolazione cartacea. 
V. Tancowa. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Cuance (W.). Children under the Poor Law: their Education, 
Training, and After Care. London: Sonnenschein. 8vo, pp. 456. 
7s. 6d. 


CuanninG (F. A.). The Truth about Agricultural Depression. 
London: Longmans. 8vo, pp. 404. 6s. 


CuNNINGHAM (Rev. WixtIAM, D.D.). Alien Immigrants (Social Eng- 
land Series). London : Sonnenschein. 


Darwin (Mason Leonarp). A Summary and Examination of the 
Arguments for and against a Bimetallic System of Currency. London: 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Dawson (W. H.). Social Switzerland: Studies of Present-day 
Social Movements and Legislation in the Swiss Republic. London : 
Chapman and Hall Co. 8vo, pp. 322. 6s. 
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Epwarps (C.). Railway Nationalisation. With Preface by Sir 
C. W. Dilke. London: Methuen. 12mo, pp. 246. 2s. 6d. 


Haxwarp (J. H.). Gold and Silver. An Elementary Treatise on 
Bimetallism. London: 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Hogan (J. F., m.p.). The Gladstone Colony. An unwritten chapter 
of Australian History. London: Fisher Unwin. 


Lasour AnNnuAL, 1898. Edited by JoserpH Epwarps. London: 
Clarion Company, &c. Pp. 224. 1s. 


[Miscellaneous information bearing on every kind of popular movement is collected 
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THE REFORM OF DIRECT TAXATION IN AUSTRIA. 


THE reform of direct taxation has been prominent in many 
countries on the Continent during the last ten years. Prussia 
has made its old income tax more efficient and introduced a 
supplementary tax upon general wealth. Holland has effected a 
sweeping improvement of its old and intricate system of taxation. 
In France the reform of direct taxes and the introduction of an 
income tax has been the centre of almost all the parliamentary 
struggles of the last two sessions. The smaller states of 
Germany, like Bavaria, Hesse, &c., are also working in 
the direction of assimilating their direct taxes to the Prussian 
and Saxon model of a Progressive income tax. 

Austriahas felt even more the need of thorough financial reform. 
Its fiscal institutions were rather antiquated and the incidence 
of taxation was unjust. The old system comprised a land tax, 
founded on a comparatively good cadastre, a very high tax on 
house property, a tax on trades and professions, like the old 
French patente, and since 1849 an income tax imitating in part the 
English income tax. It was based on schedules, viz., trades and 
professions, salaries, and interest from funds; while for the 
ownership of property and occupation of land (Sched. A and B 
of the English income tax), a surtax was laid on the land and 
house tax. The income tax on trades and professions did not 
allow, like the English income tax, an exemption for lower incomes. 
In conformity with the English model, the interest of money 
invested in business was charged with duty, but on paying 
interest the debtor was entitled to deduct the income tax. In 
England the creditor is obliged to acquiesce in this diminution of 
his interest. But in Austria, where capital is not overflowing, 
the creditor is in a stronger position and was, as a rule, able to 
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shift back the duty on the debtor, by either contracting himself 
out of the law or by requiring higher interest originally. The 
tax was originally 5 per cent. (1s..in the £), a rate known 
only in England in time of war; and in consequence of the 
financial difficulties of the succeeding years, this rate was raised 
as high as 10 per cent. (2s. in the £). This proved ineffective, 
because the taxpayer failed to return his real income, when it 
was threatened by such a high duty. As this income tax formed 
also the basis for local taxation, its incidence would have been 
intolerable, if there had not been general unanimity in making 
false declarations. This lax application of the law was 
accompanied by many cases of vexation and bad management. 
The only class of taxpayers whose returns were of necessity true 
were Joint Stock Companies, whose books and accounts were 
open to public inspection. The tax on salaries, from which 
incomes under 630 florins were exempted, was a progressive one, 
of which the scale reached in the upper degrees of income 
exorbitantly high percentages. Here also the high duty pre- 
vented true statements, and only state officials, whose salaries 
were payable at public offices, fell under the full stress of the law. 
The tax on funds was originally conceived as a deduction from 
the interest of the public funds, but when in consequence of 
financial difficulties the rate of deduction was raised to 16 
per cent., the tax was considered more as a permanent reduction 
of interest and very soon found its expression in the price of 
public securities. The other forms of interest from capital were 
all to be taxed, but the creditor almost invariably contrived to 
escape taxation. So, in fact, this whole part of the income tax 
proved a complete failure and realised a ridiculously small amount, 
making practically all receivers of dividends free from any 
taxation, while agriculture and trade were heavily burdened. 
Reform was urgently necessary, but its progress was very 
slow. Official commissions were appointed a few years after the 
introduction of the tax. In 1864 the elder Herr von Plener laid a 
great plan of reform before the Austrian Reichsrath, and from that 
time many unsuccessful attempts were made, till finally in 1892 a 
new plan was brought in by Dr. Steinbach. This project was 
favourably received so far as it contained a new modern 
income tax, while its complicated propositions relating to the 
special taxation of trades, and its dispositions concerning the 
abatements of the other direct taxes, found less favour with 
Parliament and the public. After the resignation of Count 
Taaffe a new Cabinet was formed, whose minister of finance, 
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Herr Ernst von Plener, energetically pushed the reform forward 
and carried the measure through nearly all the parliamentary 
stages in a session filled with great political strifes and against an 
unruly opposition. In this task he was brilliantly assisted by Dr. 
Bohm-Bawerk, the eminent Austrian economist, then chief of the 
direct revenue department, and by Dr. Meyer, a well-known author 
in political economy, the two principal draftsmen of the Bill. 

The reform consists of a new system of direct taxes in lieu of 
the old ones and a general income tax. 

The new tax on trades and professions has its amount fixed 
beforehand. All trades and professions are charged in total 
with the sum of 17,732,000 florins, which, compared with the 
present yield of 22°9 millions, makes an abatement of 22°5 per 
cent. This fixed sum is to increase every second year by 2°4 per 
cent. The taxpayers are divided into four classes, above 1,000, 
between 150 and 1000, between 30 and 150, and under 30 florins 
yearly profit. These classes are subdivided into territorial 
districts. Each of these groups is charged with the sum paid by 
it under the old system, the first class without an abatement, to 
the three lower ones an abatement is granted of 14, 21, and 28 
per cent. respectively. The individual assessment of the taxpayers 
is performed by commissioners, half of them to be elected by 
the taxpayers, the other half appointed by the minister of finance, 
who examine the returns of the taxpayers as to capital invested, 
workmen and machinery employed, &c. The assessment is to 
take place only according to the average profit of trade, and 
the rate of duty is expressed by fixed units to which the several 
trades are individually subjected. If the sum of the individual 
assessment in a certain group exceeds the amount of taxation 
allotted to it, then a corresponding reduction takes place in the 
individual rates. The progress in this tax consists chiefly in the 
apportionment of the tax by the taxpayers themselves and in the 
great regard shown for the mass of small tradesmen. 

The tax on Joint Stock Companies is a peculiar feature of the 
Austrian system. It is not a tax upon dividends like the English 
income tax or the French duty on valeurs mobilicres. It goes 
straight to the profits of the Companies themselves. The profit 
is calculated somewhat differently from the commercial profit and 
loss account, and is taxed as such, without regard to its being 
paid out as interest on preference stock or shares, or being kept 
back as reserve. To this profit are added all expenses for paying 
off debts, and all the interest of preference stock, because this is 


considered as merely another form of raising,capital. From the 
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gross profit are deducted taxes, interest paid by the companies to 
creditors, writing off losses, bad debts, insurance, &c. The rate of 
the duty is 104 per cent. for companies whose dividends exceed 10 
per cent. of the share capital, an additional rate of 2 per cent. is 
charged till the earnings of the company reach 15 per cent. of the 
share capital and 4 per cent. for the earnings above 15 per cent. 
Mutual insurance companies, which do not pay dividends, are 
charged with 1 per cent. of the net premiums. Savings banks, 
important and popular institutions, are so far treated favourably 
that profits up to 10,000 florins are charged only with a duty 
of 3 per cent., between 10,000 and 100,000 florins (principally 
banks maintained by municipal authorities) 5 per cent., up to 
200,000 florins 7°5, and above that 10 per cent. Co-operative 
and loan societies are also favoured, the first thousand florins 
of profit being only reckoned as three-tenths, the second as five- 
tenths. The duty is paid only on 8°5 per cent. if the net profit is 
below 600 florins, and on 10 per cent. in other cases. In Austria, 
as in France, local taxation is principally levied by Zuschlige, 
charged upon the imperial taxes. The place where these taxes are 
assessed is, therefore, of great importance to towns, districts and 
provinces. To meet local exigencies a part of the tax is 
charged at the seat of the management of the concern, another in 
the localities where the production is going on. This was of 
special importance in the case of railways, as, by a new local 
redistribution of the tax, Vienna and the provincial towns get a 
smaller basis for their local taxation, while the small places, run 
through by the line, receive a better treatment than hitherto. 
The loss of Vienna is to be compensated by a portion of the 
octroi-duty, abandoned by the State in its favour. 

The tax on funds is the least complete of all, on account of 
its numerous exemptions. All stock of the Austrian State debt 
has, since the last reduction of interest in 1868, been declared 
free from any deduction. Therefore it could not be subjected to 
a tax. Stock issued by local authorities has also, by previous 
statutes in most cases, been declared duty-free. Then it is not 
to be lost sight of that the above mentioned tax on joint stock 
companies means a very heavy taxation of invested capital, as 
the interest of stock preference and debentures, as well as the 
profit of the share capital, are subjected to a high duty, so that 
they cannot be taxed once more on the payment of the coupon 
or dividend. These are therefore also exempted from the tax on 
funds. For this tax remain principally mortgage stocks and 
some other private funds, which are taxed at the rate of 2 per 
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cent.as arule, but 1} per cent. in the case of provincial mortgage- 
institutions. The tax is to be deducted from the coupon of the 
stocks. Other revenues, deposits in savings banks, loan societies, 
pay also only 13 per cent. on the interest from capital, interest 
from private loans, and mortgages. Current accounts are to be re- 
turned by the creditors and to be assessed by the fiscal authorities 
at the rate of 2 per cent. 

This whole part of the system is full of contradictions and 
make-shifts, and many economists were inclined to abandon this 
tax on funds altogether as the different treatment of some funds 
is inconsistent, and as the taxation of mortgage debentures would 
influence the price of stock. Moreover, taxing the creditor 
might in many cases mean enhancing the interest of debt. But 
the popular current against loanable capital was too strong to be 
neglected. The high taxation of land, house property, and trades 
called loudly for a parallel taxation of capital, even though the 
object could not be completely attained. The only other remedy 
would have been a general tax on wealth, but this new form 
roused many opponents and was not easily to be reconciled with 
the already existing heavy taxation of real property. 

The key-stone of the whole reform is the income tax, which is 
an addition to all the preceding taxes and is to strike not the 
sources of revenue separately, but the person of the taxpayer in 
his economic unity. Austrian subjects are liable to pay this tax 
on the whole income drawn at home or from abroad, foreigners 
residing here or staying here on account of their business or 
longer than a year, are taxed for the income earned in Austria 
or drawn there. The revenue drawn from abroad is, however, 
free from taxation if it is subjected abroad to a similar income 
tax. Under certain circumstances foreigners not residing in 
Austria are liable to duty if they possess in Austria real property 
or a commercial concern. Foreigners travelling or staying here 
as tourists or without any profession are totally free. Some 
privileged persons enjoy exemption, the Emperor totally, the 
archdukes in regard to their annual allowances, but not in regard 
to their private fortune. Officers on active service are also free 
from income tax. All incomes under 600 florins (£50) are 
exempted; this limit is somewhat higher than in Prussia (£45) 
and Saxony (£20), but considerably lower than in England 
(£160). This numerical limit is affected by the fact that not the 
individual, but the family, is the real fiscal subject, so that the 
incomes of the different members of the household are to be 
added together. The motive of this rule is, first, that the stan- 
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dard of life of a family is determined by the joint income of man 
and wife, secondly, that the individual assessment would give 
great facilities for evasion. In consideration of that part of the 
working classes which falls under the new tax, only that portion 
of wages-income which exceeds 200 florins is put down for the 
common computation of the earnings of the different members of 
the family. 

Taxable income is defined as the sum of all receipts consist- 
ing in money or in money’s-worth, inclusive of the value of rent 
in a house occupied by the owner and of the value of one’s own 
produce consumed in the household, and after deducting all 
expenses made for getting, securing, and maintaining those 
receipts, and all interests paid on debt. Extraordinary receipts, 
such as successions, assurance claims, and donations are not 
considered as taxable income, gains from sales only when the 
sale is a part of the ordinary business or is made by speculation. 
All costs of production are to be deducted as well as writings off 
of losses, premiums of insurance against losses by fire and acci- 
dents, life insurance premiums only up to 100 florins a year for a 
single life and 200 florins for the family. Investments of capital, 
improvements which exceed the ordinary limits, paying off of 
debts are not reckoned as items of deduction. Regular profits 
are computed at the sum of profits within the preceding year, 
profits of uncertain annual value at the average of three years, 
just the contrary of the computation of the English income 
tax. 

The tax endeavours to get at the individual economic ability. 
It comprises all sources of revenue, whether already taxed by 
other direct taxes, like land tax, tax on house property, or trades, 
or whether free from immediate taxation, such as the interest of 
state debt, because the tax on income addresses itself not so 
much to single branches or single kinds of income, like the 
English income tax, as to the total income of the person. 
Therefore the circumstances of the taxpayer are taken into full 
consideration and allowances and deductions are made ac- 
cordingly. The tax is progressive. Incomes are classified in a 
scale where each degree comprises a narrow set of incomes and 
corresponds to a fixed duty; e.g., incomes from 600 to 625 flor. 
pay 3 flor. 60 kr. or 0°6 per cent., from 1,000 to 1,100 flor. 10 flor. 
or 1 per cent., at about 4,000 flor. 2 per cent. is reached, and at 
10,000 flor. 3 per cent. From 24,000 flor. the degrees rise by 
2,000 flor. and the duty by 80 flor., which means a rate of 4 per 
cent. for these higher degrees; for the degrees above 48,000 flor. 
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the percentage is 5, to which maximum the asymptote of the 
scale is gradually tending. The idea of progression in taxation 
is continually gaining ground in modern fiscal legislation, the 
English income tax acts degressively by granting graduated 
abatements to incomes between £160 and £600, and the new 
English estate duty has a regular progressive scale. 

The personal circumstances of the tax-payer are in the lower 
degrees of the scale taken so far into special consideration that a 
tax-payer with an income of under 2,000 florins and having to 
maintain besides his wife more than two members of a family, is 
allowed to deduct one-twentieth of his income for each additional 
member, and is classed one degree lower in the scale. Further, in 
case of incomes up to 5,000 florins, extraordinary charges caused 
by the maintenance and education of children, by the support of 
poor parents, by long illness, by indebtedness and special mis- 
fortune, entitle the tax-payer to ask for a lowering in the scale of 
three degrees at the most. 

The tax-payer has to make a return of his income, specifying 
its different sources and all the deductions to which he is entitled. 
Tax-payers with an income under 1,000 florins are not obliged 
to make a return, they are assessed directly by the commission. 
The fiscal authorities prepare the lists of all persons presumed to 
be hable to the duty. Then the work of the commission of 
assessment begins. In each town having more than 10,000 
inhabitants and in each administrative district such a com- 
mission is established, the chairman and half of the members 
being appointed by the minister of finance, the other half elected 
by the tax-payers on a system which, like the plural vote at the 
elections of the English guardians of the poor, gives more voting 
power to the wealthier class of tax-payers. The tax-payers are 
divided into three groups. Each group pays one-third of the 
total tax and elects the same number of commissioners. These 
commissions of assessment examine the declarations of the 
tax-payers, and can call upon the declarant to give any explana- 
tions required. They have also the right to call and examine on 
oath experts and other witnesses. Asa rule they have to decide 
upon each tax-payer separately, but with tax-payers of under 
4,000 florins income it is permitted to fix at once their income 
and their amount of duty respectively. Against the decisions of 
these commissions an appeal lies to the upper commissions 
sitting in the capital of the different provinces and composed half 
of officials, half of members elected through the provincial 
diets. 
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A small incident threatened for a moment the whole Bill. The 
question was: Shall the assessments be made open to public 
cognisance? Originally it was intended that the list of assessed 
incomes might be inspected by every tax-payer. This the House 
rejected, but as it had in a preceding clause already decreed a cer- 
tain publicity of the incomes in the registration of electors accord- 
ing to their assessments, the dreaded publicity could not be 
eliminated, and as all the advanced parties of the House insisted 
on the principle of publicity, a compromise was made, making 
the register of orders of payment which contains the name and 
assessment of each tax-payer, accessible to every tax-payer for a 
fortnight at the fiscal office. Any invidious publication of such 
details is a punishable offence. 

There is still to be mentioned a supplementary tax on higher 
salaries which was added to the income tax, chiefly to counter- 
vail the old high tax on salaries, of which the progression was 
much more rapid than the newscale. This additional tax begins 
at salaries of 3,200 florins with 0°4 per cent., and rises succes- 
sively to 6 per cent. for salaries above 15,000 florins, so that the 
receivers of such income pay with the new income tax and this 
surtax together about the same amount as under the old system. 

The penalties under the new law are rather severe. Persons 
making false declarations or fraudulent claims of exemption, 
forfeit from three to nine times the duty; persons neglecting to 
deliver their returns or carrying on their trade beyond the time 
or the district for which they are assessed, forfeit from single to 
treble duty in the case of trades; in other cases from twice to 
six times the duty; experts giving false evidence commit an 
offence punishable by imprisonment from one day to two months, 
or by fine of from 5 to 50 florins. Smaller contraventions of the 
law are fined from 5 to 100 florins. 

The reform was not intended to bring a direct fiscal gain to 
the exchequer. The new direct taxation is to yield about the 
same total as before with a slow yearly increment. The principal 
aim was a fair readjustment of taxation, by improving the basis 
of assessment so as to bring within its scope classes which had 
hitherto escaped taxation. It affords abatements to tax-payers 
overtaxed and makes grants in aid to provincial bodies. The 
financial plan, which in its present form is principally the work 
of Herr von Plener, and which was also adopted with some 
trifling alterations by his successor, Dr. von Bilinski, extends 
over a period of twelve years. In the first two years the land 
tax and the tax on house property to be reduced 10 per cent. 
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concomitantly with the reduction of the amount of the tax on 
trades above mentioned. The exchequer is to receive the amount 
of the old Erwerb and Einkommensteuer plus an annual increinent 
of 2°5 per cent. and the cost of management of the new income 
tax; then three millions are granted to the provinces in propor- 
tion to their real taxation; if there is a surplus, the abatements 
are brought up to 15 per cent. for the land tax and to 12°5 per 
cent. for the tax on house property, and a further reduction of 
the sum of the tax on trades is to take place, the duty on joint 
stock companies equally is to be lowered by a half per cent. ; any 
further surplus is to be divided in equal parts between the 
imperial exchequer and the provinces. The same rule holds 
good for the following ten years, the exchequer always receiving 
the amount of the preceding year with an increment of 2°5 per 
cent., the surplus to be disposed of in the manner above stated. 
Although the exchequer foregoes at the outset the amount of 
abatements (seven million florins for land tax and house tax), the 
estimate is not likely to be far out, because the total of the tax 
on trades is fixed beforehand, the tax on joint stock companies is 
sure to bring the sum estimated (nearly nineteen million florins) 
as well as the tax on funds (3'1 million) and on high salaries 
(300,000). These taxes, with the new income tax even at its 
lowest estimate (sixteen million), are sufficient to balance the old 
taxes, the abatements, and the provincial grants. 

The abatements of real taxation are open to many objections, 
as the reduction is, in the case of small tax-payers, often of an 
infinitesimally small value and for great landowners very con- 
siderable. It seemed to many competent men more rational to 
give these sums to local bodies, but the popular cry for individual 
abatements carried the day, just as in France last summer the 
proposition of the Government to give up the fourth part of the 
land tax to the communes was changed by the chamber into 
individual abatements in favour of the small landowners. The 
parallel measure of a grant of three millions to the provinces is a 
new and sound principle. The financial wants of provinces and 
other local bodies are increasing everywhere, and many countries 
like England and Prussia have in the last years allotted con- 
siderable sums out of imperial taxation to those bodies. The 
amount itself is, it is true, not very great, and the system of 
covering the provincial and local expenses by centimes addi- 
tionnels will still be continued, although on a somewhat different 
basis; the new income tax, however, is excepted from the 
aggravation of these local centimes. It was made an express con- 
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dition of sharing in the grant of three millions, that the provinces 
should forego for themselves and for the communes the right of 
laying centimes additionnels upon the new tax. 

The new taxes which came into operation at the beginning of 
this year mark, under all the circumstances, a great progress in 
comparison with the clumsy and antiquated old system. At 
the same time they are an honourable testimony to the upper 
and middle classes which took upon themselves the new income 
tax with its detailed investigation of private income and its pro- 
gressive scale for the higher degrees of income. 


R. SIEGHART 











AN ATTEMPT TO ANALYSE THE CONCEPTS OF 
“STRONG AND WEAK” IN THEIR ECONOMIC 
CONNECTION! 

s 


SocroLocy is to a large extent a theory of social struggle and 
of the settlements to which these struggles lead. It will indicate 
the motives of these struggles, the conditions which determine 
victory or defeat, and analyse the various forms which the 
struggles assume. Elliptically, sociology might be called a theory 
of social selection, which embraces a very wide range of phe- 
nomena: struggles amongst individuals, tribes, nations, races, 
social classes, sexes; but also struggles amongst super-organic 
structures, such as languages, customs, laws, religions, ideas. 

At the bottom of each struggle lies a distinction between 
weak and strong. The end of a struggle is called a settlement 
and, for the purpose only of distinguishing such settlements from 
any other species of settlement, if there are any other, let us call 
them political settlements, or violent settlements. 

Similarly to sociology, socialism will give a construction of 
past and present economic phenomena based on the conception of 
a division of individuals, or of groups and classes, into strong 
and weak, or into superior and inferior, or into sovereign and 
subject, terms connected by a generic synonymy. 

To most bargains, upon this view, there is a fool, or there is 
aman robbed of what ought to be his own; one set of people 
produce and another set enjoy; disparity of initial positions, 
working in an environment of custom, law, moral and religious 
ideas or practices, all of which are themselves the outcome of 
political settlements, render, often, the weak weaker and the 
strong stronger; unearned increments cover the whole field of 
economic activity; on one side, power and privileges, on the 
other subjection and being ‘‘ ground out”’ of every benefit. 

Therefore, upon this view, the study of past and present 

1 The principal parts of this article formed the subject of an address delivered 


at the annual meeting of the British Economic Association on the 24th of March 
last 
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social systems turns out to be a study of the locus of force and 
of the causes governing the location which historically has taken 
place—or will be realized in the future. 

Upon such a view, the mind of economists appears to. be 
singularly narrow. Economic phenomena are conceived as being 
only instances of a larger group of phenomena and not even as a 
species having its specific differences, which would justify a 
theoretically separate study. To speak of ‘distribution of 
wealth ’’ and then practically limit discussions, as economists 
mostly do, to phenomena of exchange, and not see inheritance, 
not see laws on property and its transfer, not see the many forms 
of remnant status and newly grown status, not see war, and 
taxation, and theft, and cheating, is this not simply vitiating the 
whole argument in such a way as to allow us to construct upon it 
whatever arbitrary theory we like? And similarly, to speak of 
‘“‘ production of wealth” and not see oppression and spoliation, 
which are quite as fundamental systems of production as, say, 
the rearing of sheep is, must be arbitrary; nor is it possible 
to push the methods of production which consist in spoliation 
aside, by simply calling them distributive processes, as there is 
not a bit more of “ distribution” in them than there is in the 
fleecing of sheep, or in the collection of honey ! 


28 


It may be of some help, I submit, before entering upon an 
analysis of the concept of social strength and before inquiring 
into the use to which it is put by economists, to state, as briefly 
as possible, the classes of political settlements to which a division 
of the world into strong and weak leads. Granting a sufficiently 
broad margin for individual dissent, not only inevitable, but also 
strongly marked in so difficult (or vague) a topic, sociological and 
socialistic opinion can be bedded, without misrepresentation, I 
hope, in a stream somewhat like the following, particularly if 
appeal is made to a sum of ideas whirling about, with some of 
the traits of a cyclone, in the brains of thinkers like Novicow,! 
Loria,> Massart and Vanderwelde* and, last but not least, 
Effertz.* 

1'T. Novicow: Les luttes entre sociétés humaines, etc. Paris, Alcan. 1893. 

* A. Loria: Les bases économiques de la constitution sociale. Paris. Alcan. 
1893, and Analisi della proprieta capitalista. Torino. Bocca. 1889. 

3G, Massart e E, Vanderwelde : Parassitismo organico e parassitismo sociale. 
Milano. Critica Sociale. 1895. In French. Paris. Georges Carré. 1893. 

40. Effertz: Arbeit wnd Boden. Berlin. Miihlbrecht. 1897. 
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A first fundamental species of settlement is furnished by the 
destruction of the weaker through the stronger. Destruction 
may take two forms—the infliction of death, or expulsion. Ex- 
pulsion may be considered as qualified death, that is to say, as death 
limited to an area of space, or to a term of time ; it is “ relegation 
out of a determined quantity of either space or time, or both.” 
Vice versa, death is a form of expulsion, its climax, or “ expulsion 
out of any territory whatever and for all time.” Struggles of 
which death, or expulsion, are the final settlements, can, shortly, 
be called predatorism. Examples of struggles of this kind are 
furnished by hundreds in every possible field. The white man 
and the American Indian struggled this way. Deer, cocks, and 
even rabbits will show their admiration for females, by predatorism 
in their conduct towards males of the same species, But, 
examples more pertinent to our subject are not wanting. Pro- 
ducers and dealers in the same commodity are competitors, 
supposed to desire each other’s death, or expulsion. Wherever 
in economics we find competing, or rival, interests, we have 
predatory settlements. Upon this view it is supposed, that these 
interests have always to divide a limited traffic and that the man 
who retires does so because coerced. The example needs rectifi- 
cation so as to run on all fours. It does not strike the supporters 
of this doctrine (a) that with the extension of the market enjoyed 
by a firm, the combination of factors of production which realize 
per unit a relatively minimum expense, must change, and that, as 
some elements of this expense are constant, some decreasing, and 
others increasing, a definite amount of output, or of sale, furnishes 
an absolutely minimum expense per unit, as long as methods of 
production are what they are; so that, when this maximum limit 
of output is reached, a new concern, although rival, does not 
necessarily cut into the old one, except in this sense, that it 
prevents it from putting up monopoly prices. Now, monopoly 
prices are prices which it is known cannot be kept up, where 
peculiar conditions are not realized,and they soon bring on a period 
of overcrowded competition, so that fair competition will be 
desired in enlightened commerce and considered without any 
animosity as a necessary state of things; a different view is often 
found outside of commercial circles by observation of what may 
possibly be the psychology and calculus of narrow-minded shop- 
keeper policy.! It is apparently also overlooked (b), that a neutral 


1 I must add; (1) that in the superior spheres of commerce and industry fair 
competition is considered as enlarging the common market; (2) that it is known 
to be a beneficial discipline, just as Socrates knew a certain amount of pain to be 
necessary in order to feel pleasure. Competition has a marginal productivity. 
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market can be given up to a competitor without any regret, 
because of a narrowing down of difference in comparative costs, 
(in terms of Ricardo), due to a progress (reduction of cost) in the 
direct production of the imported commodity, or to a more 
favourable ratio of exchange elsewhere, just as, inversely, the 
possession of a new market may be due to an increase in the 
difference of comparative cost, following upon a technical regress 
in the production of the commodity in which efficiency was 
already comparatively least. At any rate, the example of rivals, 
or competitors, properly limited with saving clauses, is a fair 
example of what sociologists and socialists conceive predatorial 
settlements in economics to be. Another example offered is the 
struggle between industry on a small scale and industry on a 
large scale. The latter is supposed to beat the former everywhere 
out of the field. In particular, domestic industry is supposed to 
be crushed out by manufacture. As a matter of fact this is not 
the case. In different industries, and, within the same industry, 
in different places, the victory is now with the one, and now with 
the other. Where industry on a large scale is more productive, 
small enterprises coalesce, till they have the right size, so as to 
present the most advantageous combination of factors of produc- 
tion, and where small enterprise is stronger, the larger ones 
break up into nuclei, till these present the most favourable possible 
combination of factors of production: so that the whole field of 
economic activity gets divided up into combinations now large, 
now small, of factors of production realizing everywhere the 
most favourable and, if mobility is given, equally favourable 
combinations of factors of production, having regard to local 
conditions. Thusalone is equilibrium reached. But, here again, 
adequate formulating will leave something of an example. 

Let us now take note of a second fundamental species of 
political settlement such as is furnished by parasitism. Here the 
contest cannot end in death for one of the contending parties, it 
being an essential condition that both should live, if the stronger 
is to utilize the weaker. If the stronger were to kill the weaker, 
he would be committing suicide. Action is limited to taking the 
eggs of the hen. Now, parasitism is a case much more frequent 
in economics than predatorism is, turning out to be more 
advantageous, where the choice between the two is given, and to 
be more frequently possible, requiring less difference of strength. 
Therefore economic examples are abundant. The commonest, 
ever since Marx said something about it, is the case offered by 
workmen in their connections with capitalists. Interest upon 
capital is a share stolen out of the sole produce of labour. There 
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is a case nearly worse, in the Ricardian rent enjoyed by landlords, 
to the detriment, it is said, of tenants, or, as it would be more 
plausible to say, to the detriment of consumers. The antagonism 
between creditors and debtors is again a case of parasitism, and, 
of course, the parasites are the creditors, even where it is a South 
American republic which owes the money. It seems that it is 
always the creditor who has a hold upon his debtor, and never 
vice versa. But, even if it should be the other way, we should 
again have a case of parasitism. The connection between 
masters and servants is analogous to the one noticed between 
capitalists and labourers. But the most intricate case is furnished 
by the position of sellers to buyers. Asa rule the seller knows 
more than the buyer about the commodity sold, especially if he 
trades in it; and the buyer is so much the weaker, that the law 
will often try to work in his favour by protecting him against 
unfair dealing and fraud in quality. It may seem curious to see 
the law ever work in favour of the weaker side, as the law itself 
is an emanation of the stronger set of people, and their most 
potent instrument for parasitical and predatorial practices. But 
this apparent anomaly is easily explained, if it is considered, that 
the law will protect the weaker only when he happens to be a 
member of the stronger class, or when it is a case in which the 
stronger, and therefore law-making class,!is intent upon covering 
a weak heel. Therefore we see the law protecting the seller, 
when land is sold, by recognizing a case of nullity of contract, or 
an obligation to a supplementary price, where a case of laesio 
enormis can be made out.” 

The third and last kind of settlement upon which social 
equilibrium is rested,—three legs are necessary and sufficient for 
the equilibrium of a platform, as for that of a table,—is 
mutualism. Here, very inconsistently, it seems to me, a large 
field is supposed to exist where no occasion is offered for strife 
and struggle! Individuals, and groups of men, may happen to 


1 The argument can be put in very much more general terms this way. Suppose 
a list of all the possible interests which social life actually brings into existence in 
a certain epoch: it is to contain the interests of all classes, rich and poor, male and 
female, of whatsoever profession. Contrast with this list the list of interests 
regulated by the civil laws of the country. The latter list will cover the field of the 
former one only in a measure conformable to the interest of the class which has 
political superiority. And this interest will also determine the quality of the 
dispositions of the law. As political power changes, the way the two discs, or 
tables, cover each other changes also, because the superior disc varies ; of course, 
the table of actual interests is also subject to variation quantitatively and 
qualitatively with social evolution. 

2 Const, 2, Cod. de rescind. vend. iv. 44. 
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have common interests. The formation of a “net product” by 
means of the co-operation of all, or many, agents of production, 
or of a ‘net dividend,’ ! or revenue, as large as possible, appears 
to be a common interest, irrespective of what may be the 
nature or quality of this dividend. It may be wealth, and this is 
usually thought of; but it may be anything else, any common 
scope, even a supposed share in a future paradise, or a piece of 
glory in future men’s estimation, or a share in hell, if such be the 
common ideal. The existence, or supposed existence, of a com- 
mon interest leads to the formation of a “co-operative nucleus,’ 
or to a mutualistic system, or, say, a kind of “symbiosis.” Here 
we have a field of peaceful settlements, which, I suppose, had to 
be made out somehow, to find a place for socialistic utopias. For 
if the world were for ever to be divided into sheep and wolves 
there would be no sense in crying about its being just now divided 
that way. Unfortunately, the absence of strife, where a common 
interest is realized and acted upon as a motive for mutualism, is 
only apparent,—except in a few cases, quite definite. A mutual- 
istic organisation supposes apportioning of quantities of sacrifice 
among the individuals of the group, and is submitted to in view 
of an apportionment of benefits among the same individuals. 
Now, they are necessarily rivals in both these stages, and rivalry 
must end in a violent settlement, according to preceding views. 
So that strife and struggle are wedded into mutualism at an 
initial and at a final stage. Members of the mutualistic society 
will care for the size of the common cake only in so far as it is a 
condition for the size of their own slice of it, and plenty of cases 
can be made out, where a particular slice grows, either compatibly 
with, or even subject to the condition, that the grand total of 
slices should diminish. The state is often looked upon, in ethical 
theories, as a splendid case of mutualism. Now, even when this 
is granted, it cannot be disputed that there is a great deal of 
fighting in shifting its burden on certain shoulders, rather than 
upon others, and again a great deal of quarrelling, when the 
question comes of having more, or less, of the benefits, which its 
work is considered to convey. 

The only cases in which mutualistic structures are free from 
initial and final contests are those few and exceptional cases, in 
which the circumstances are such as to apportion irrevocably and 
independently of any other modification in supply and demand, 
or of the exercise of violence, the shares of labour and the shares 
of remuneration to each and every individual ; and this in such a 


1 A phrase fully understood by every student of Marshall’s ‘* Principles,” 
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way, that no possible method of shifting,—not even mutual con- 
sent—could be attended with success, and its attempt would 
frustrate the purpose for which it was done. As examples of 
such unions I can only suggest two: first, sexual relations 
which will always put to the exclusive charge of one sex the 
enormous labour which consists in rearing children; second, 
religious unions, say, of the type of certain monastic orders, 
where it is the will of every member to take the largest possible 
burden of trouble and misery upon his own shoulders, and this is 
thought to be done under the all-pervading eye of the Lord, who 
will remunerate according to true and not to apparent merit. 


III. 


The threefold division of political settlements into predatorial, 
parasitical, and mutualistic, or whatever other names may be 
given to what are substantially these same types, must be inter- 
preted cum grano salis. It is easily seen, that there is a gradual 
passage from one type to the other. If parasitism is rendered 
acute and many sided, it will turn into destruction ; if it is very 
much attenuated, or supposed bilateral, with something like equal 
intensity, it gets transformed into symbiosis. Predatorism will 
change into spoliating parasitism, or vice versa, according to the 
hedonic calculus of the stronger. It is not, however, easy to 
understand how, or why, pure mutualism should be possible, or 
could ever have been started, if the hypothesis of a division into 
groups of unequal strength is kept up. There seems to be a 
hiatus in the system at this point, a hiatus which can only be got 
over by denying mutualism, or denying disparity of strength, or 
its knowledge. To say that the display of strength in spoliation, 
predatorial or parasitica], may turn out to be so costly as to render 
contract, id est, payment of services, more advantageous, is only 
to grant a case which constitutes a particular aspect of parity of 
strength. For, where does superiority of strength remain, when 
its exercise is subject to the condition of having to submit to 
such a cost as not to render it any more remunerative? This 
cost has, evidently, to be put to the credit of the balance sheet of 
the supposed weaker opponent and just puts accounts square, if it 
does not leave even a margin on his credit account. 

The difficulty which obstructs the conception of not violent 
settlements may be put in this way: (1) suppose it to be a fact, 
that every contact of two individuals, or of two groups of indi- 
viduals, is a contact between a wolf and a sheep, or, say, a 
No. 30.—VvoL. VIII O 
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relatively stronger and a relatively weaker ; (2) suppose it also to 
be a fact, that each individual, or group of individuals, has, or can 
easily and rapidly be brought to have, an exact notion of his own 
relative strength ; (3) then show, what on earth can prevent the 
stronger taking the lion’s share, or induce him not to take it. Can 
anything else than a predatorial, or parasitical, settlement take 
place, sometimes brutal and sometimes masked, or rather mas- 
queraded, in the shape of a contract,—that is, whenever this shape 
of predatorism or parasitism is an ornament necessary to a fuller 
triumph of the stronger? But, on the other hand, we see every- 
where contracts, private and international, as a matter of fact, and, 
on the very closest examination, we cannot always find them to be 
simply a commodious mask for violent settlements. We must then 
account for this fact, either by arguing that it is not true, that the 
whole world is divided up into weak and strong, or else by arguing 
that, even if strength and weakness exist in nature, the relative 
positions are not known to the parties concerned, so as to make 
them a safe guide for action, preferable to peaceful contract ; or, 
shortly, that rivals cannot be induced not to fight each other, except 
by a presumption of equal strength.1_ For, it does not seem as if a 
sufficient account of the existence of contract could be obtained 
by supposing the whole social group interested in peace, against 
any two contending parties whatsoever, even if it were granted 
that peace be a general condition of prosperity. Ifthe formation 
of a political superior imposing peace and contract were a 
necessary historical product, international relations ought to have 
had time to work it out, and their not having done so as yet, is a 
rather strong argument against any such optimistic view ; and so 
is the fact that minorities are generally crushed, without any 
regard for their interests, if they cannot display a desperate 
energy, sufficient to make the result of a struggle somewhat 
doubtful, nor should we see cases of abuse of political power by 
one class to the detriment of others, if some such theory as the 
above ran on all fours. Its weakest point is the lack of an 
accepted code of peace. Peace is all right, according to what its 
terms are. Now, where are these terms? We must not forget 
that the problem, such as it presents itself to the lawyer, is not 
the same as the one which is before the historian, or the sociologist, 
who both go behind the codex, and ask, why it is what it is. And 
their inquiry is not limited to an explanation of the common paz 
Domini, but extends to an explanation of social equilibrium ; a 
very different thing. 


’ A logical necessity which has been clearly felt by Hobbes: Le corps politique, 
ou les éléments de la loy morale et civile, ch. i. § xiv. p. 7. French edit. of 1652. 
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IV. 


If strength and weakness are concepts commanding such a 
central position in sociology, and in socialistic systems, the so 
much more secondary position which these concepts occupy in 
economic systems requires some explanation. Economics 
appears substantially as a science of voluntary and therefore of 
peaceful settlements.' The greater portion of the science is con- 
cerned with contract. Of coarse, dead nature, and that portion 
of organic nature whose lot does not touch our sensibility, or 
which we do not suspect to have any sensibility at all, or, at least, 
any sensibility like our own, the reign of plant life and of animal 
life, are exploited and subject to predatorial and parasitical treat- 
ment ;? but, where our fellow creatures are concerned, economics 
discusses nearly exclusively contractual settlements. This dis- 
tinction between weak and strong, although not quite neglected, 
does not turn up at every page and is not one of those funda- 
mental ideas which every student feels bound to master thoroughly. 

Now, is this right or wrong ? 

I submit the case stands thus. 

(1) Economists have never ignored the existence of violent 
settlements. The further we go back in the history of economic 
doctrines, the more we find economists occupied with a study of 
violent settlements and considering them to be the rule. It is 
perhaps sufficient to remind the reader, that there was a time, 
which lasted very long, when economists thought that in every 
bargain there must necessarily be a looser; that what made the 
benefit of the one, was the loss of his partner; that the principal 
object of the study, was the method of getting on the right side 
of a bargain. 

(2) Later, with the development of personal liberty for all 
citizens, and with the protection granted to private property in so 
efficient a measure as to allow infractions to be considered as 

1 The term ‘ peaceful” which is used here, and the term “ voluntary” are, I 
am aware, ambiguous. But I have no better ones. Edgeworth’s case of action, 
without consent of others affected by the action, is here considered as peace, if only 
such as to be within the limits of what commercial laws consider licit. See Math, 
Psychics. p. 17. Not to distinguish the case in which we induce another to do what 
we want by offering him sugar plums and the case in which we threaten him with a 
beating, although in both cases we modify his psychological state one-sidedly, is, 
perhaps, a jicta wniversalitas. 

2 But this form of predatorism and parasitism is not the one sociologists and 
socialists are interested in; when they speak of political settlements they think 
exclusively of. settlements between men ; of predatorism and parasitism exercised 
upon men. 

o 2 
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exceptions, economists were led to limit the study of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth to the methods consisting either 
in a struggle against nature, or in commercial, and therefore 
contractual, acquisition. It would hardly be in correspondence 
with truth to deny that many amongst them lost sight of the 
problem in what measure “lawful” acquisition might simply be 
a mask for ‘‘ predatorial and parasitical systems,” that is, how far 
the legal environment, in which the economic phenomena of 
production and distribution took place, were themselves only the 
expression of violent settlements; or that, when this question 
was forced upon their attention, they were too ready in sub- 
stituting a theodicaea for an objective examination of facts. 

(3) This so-called optimistic period was, however, very short 
and never general anywhere, and certainly is not a feature of 
present economics. It may be sufficient to point to two of the 
most diffused treatises, which lack originality, but therefore are 
precisely excellent representatives of common thought, to see 
that other modes of acquisition, which are not contractual, are 
not overlooked. In Roscher a series of chapters treat of the 
history of slavery! and its attenuated forms, of collective property 
and private property and bequests. A. Wagner begins, in his very 
first chapter, with an exhaustive classification of all the methods 
of acquisition of property, the violent, the peaceful, the legal and 
illegal. Nor must it be thought that I have merely picked out 
the leader of the historical school, and the creator of the Katheder- 
Socialismus, that is to say, those who introduced, or reintroduced, 
into economics a broader view. It is now pretty universally 
recognized that no broader views came from such quarters. I 
might just as well have quoted, say, Courcelle-Seneuil,*? or J. 
Stuart Mill.* 

But the recognition that violent settlements have covered a 
very large portion of the field of human activity, and still cover 
a most respectable area, does not answer all the questions the 
argument suggests, and, in particular, does not answer the 
following ones. (A) Where contract is the only mode of coming 
to a settlement, can there be a weak and a strong contractor ? 
(B) If so, does strength or weakness reside in initial positions, 
that is in positions preceding contract, or, if initial parity is 
given, can weakness and strength be the result of contract? (C) 
Can contract make intial positions worse, that is, make the weak 
1 § 67-86. 15th edition, 1880, 2§10. 2nd edit., 1879. 


3 Vol. I., Livre II., Ch. I., § 1, 2, 8, p. 199—217. Ed. 2iéme. 1867. 
4 Preliminary Remarks, p, 8-12, Peopl. ed. 1883. 
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weaker and the strong stronger than they were before contract, 
or can contract between weak and strong only ameliorate 
positions, that is, make final positions preferable to inital 
positions? (D) But, what is the criterion for speaking of weak 
and strong at all? Can A’s position be compared with B’s 
position? (E) Or, if there is ‘‘ no bridge from A to B,” can A’s 
real initial position be compared with some other purely liypo- 
thetic initial position of A, a position A might have been in, if 
the one or the other of the conditions determining his real 
position had been different from what they really happened to 
be? Or, can A’s real initial position be compared to his own final 
position after contract? What is the answer of economists to 
these several questions and to the one formulated at the be- 
ginning of this inquiry, concerning the passage from political 
settlements to economic settlements ? 


V. 


If we look through a recent treatise, which can be considered, 
without offence to other authors, as the best expression of what 
we know in economics at the present day, we shall find that 
comparisons between A’s position and B’s position are constant, 
and that a great variety of criteria are used promiscuously. The 
occasion for comparing A and B’s position is principally furnished 
by the labour market. Here note is taken of the fact, that 
‘‘when a workman is in fear of hunger, the marginal utility of 
money to him is very high; and if at starting he gets the worst 
of the bargaining, and is employed at low wages, it remains high, 
and he may go on selling his labour at a low rate.’’ I suppose 
that to say, that ‘the marginal utility of money is for a workman 
high,” implies a comparison between the marginal utility of 
money for him (A) and for his employer (B), and not a comparison 
between the marginal utility of money for the workman when he 
is hungry (A’s initial real position) and for the same workman, if he 
were not hungry (A’s initial hypothetical position), or, at least, not 
only and unequivocally this latter comparison. For the passage we 
are quoting continues as follows: ‘‘ That is all the more probable 
because, while the advantage in bargaining is likely to be pretty 
well distributed between the two sides of a market for com- 
modities, it is more often on the side of the buyers than on that 
of the sellers in a market for labour.” 

1 Marshall, Principles, V. ch. ii. § 3, p. 394, 2nd ed. The italics are, of course, 
mune, 
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Or, again, note is taken of the fact that ‘‘ labour is often sold 
under special disadvantages, arising from the closely connected 
group of facts that labour is perishable, that sellers of it are 
commonly poor and have no reserve fund, and that they cannot 
easily withhold it from the market.’’ And here, again a com- 
parison is implied between the position of sellers (A) and buyers 
(B), as seems to result beyond dispute from some of the following 
passages, such as this one: ‘and, as we shall see presently when 
we come to discuss trade combinations, it is more difficult for 
them (id est, unskilled labourers) than for skilled artisans to form 
themselves into strong and lasting combinations; and so to put 
themselves on something like terms of equality in bargaining 
with their employers. For it must be remembered that a man 
who employs a thousand others, is in himself an absolutely rigid 
combination to the extent of one thousand units among buyers 
in the labour market.” ! 

No serious doubt seems to be entertained as to the possibility 
of conceiving clearly what ‘ vigour ”’ and “ strength’’ mean, and 
not even as to the possibility of estimating them roughly. 
‘* Vigour (it is said) works itself out in so many forms, that no 
simple measure of it is possible. But we are all of us constantly 
estimating vigour, and thinking of one person as having more 
‘backbone,’ more ‘stuff in him,’ or as being ‘a stronger man’ 
than another. Business men even in different trades, and 
University men even when engaged in different studies, get to 
estimate one another’s strength very closely. It soon becomes 
known if less strength is required to get a ‘first class’ in one 
study than another.”’ ” 

But the conception of strong and weak becomes even looser, 
whilst it is made the basis of more sweeping theories, where 
propagation and social selection are discussed. It is not clear if 
the growth of numbers is a sign of strength or of weakness, or 
the one or the other, according to concomitant circumstances. 
We are told “that on the Pacific Slope, there were at one time 
just grounds for fearing that all but highly skilled work would be 
left to the Chinese; and that the white men would live in an 
artificial way in which a family became a great expense. In this 
case Chinese lives would have been substituted for American, and 
the average quality of the human race would have been lowered.’* 


1 Marshall, VI. ch. iv. § 6, p. 601, sec. ed. Other similar passages VI. ch. vi, 
§ 7. ‘*Those who borrowed were generally the poor and the weak, people whose 
needs were urgent and whose powers of bargaining were very small.” 

2 Marshall, IV. ch. v. § 1, p. 252, sec. ed. 

3 TV. ch. v. § 7 note, p. 260, sec. ed. 
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Evidently, a phrase of this sort implies a criterion for distin- 
guishing high qualities and low qualities in human races, and 
amongst the elements of this criterion there is not the power 
to propagate, nor perhaps the power of working harder ; for 
if this were so, the substitution of Chinese for white men 
could not be considered as a debasement of the average species. 
Similarly, when it is observed that ‘‘in France for a long time, 
recently in America, and to a less extent in England, there has 
been a tendency for the abler and more intelligent part of the 
working class population to avoid having large families; and 
(that) this is a source of great danger,” we are evidently expected 
to be able to say, what is the criterion of greater ability and of 
more intelligence, and to find this criterion favourable to people 
who are being worsted. But the existence of some complex 
criterion is nowhere more evident than in a phrase of the 
following tenour which else would be obscure to the point of 
being a riddle: ‘‘ The causes [why those who are strong tend to 
defer marriages, and in other ways to limit the number of 
children whom they leave behind them] are partly selfish and 
partly unselfish; for perhaps it is best for the world that hard and 
frivolous people should leave but few descendants of their own 
type.” 1 What is this world, of whose felicity we are speaking 
from one of the many possible ethical ideals a generous man of 
our days can choose as a criterion? Is this not dropping from 
economics into homiletics ? 


¥i. 


An attempt to classify the possible criteria, seems to lead to 
results which can be summarized in the following way. 

(A) Economics is generally constructed—ever since J. B. Say,” 
at least—on the basis of subjective utility or egoistic hedonism, 
in the language of Prof. Sidgwick, or of ophelimity,® as Prof. 
Pareto would say. Now, this axiom, or postulate precludes the 
possibility of speaking of strong and weak in economics in most 
of the ways in which this is done. The elements of the axiom 
are: (1) that economists take a man’s opinion, concerning what 
is for him pleasurable, as a fact, admitting no dispute and no 
‘knowing better”; (2) that any judgment concerning the 


1 TV. ch. v. § 7, p. 259 and 260, 2nd ed. 

2 Traité, ch. i. p. 57, note 1, ed, Guillaumin, 1841. 

3 I quote this term, because it seems to answer the requisites Prof. Nicholson so 
much insists on, Ch. i. p, 24 et seg. Principles, vol.i. Black, 1893, 
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physiological or the moral properties of a man’s tastes are ultra- 
or extra-economical judgments. If a drunkard says he likes 
drink, drink is economically useful to him, or ophelimous, and it 
is not economic to consider the injudiciousness or immorality of 
such a taste. Now, a premiss of this nature, which takes for 
granted that, if a man declares he likes a thing, there is no appeal 
to others to know if he is mistaken, and that to judge his taste 
from some other person’s point of view is, either sheer nonsense, 
or at least, the very thing economists do not intend to do, pre- 
vents us from considering even the death, or the elimination of 
an individual, or of his species, as a sign of inferiority, when- 
ever this extinction was the very thing which was desired 
and considered a blessing by the supposed victim. You cannot 
call a nation, which voluntarily does not propagate, a weaker 
nation, in comparison with another one which has a taste for 
propagation, and it becomes absurd to reason about future sub- 
stitution of one race by another, and of survival, as things good 
or bad. Your criterion for good or bad must either be what it is for 
the person interested, or it is beside the mark, economically. 
Similarly, those who, in common language, would be called lazy 
loons, cannot be considered inferior to hard working people, if the 
very form of wealth which they cherish is the one they are 
obtaining, and if, when lazy, they have got everything they want. 
To find a case of weakness upon the basis of this theory, you 
must find people who are missing their mark ; their own mark; 
not the mark you may set up for them; and to be able to compare 
two persons and declare one to be the stronger, they must avowedly 
have the same mark. But, there is still another way in which 
egoistic hedonism, or ophelimity, cuts into distinctions between 
weak and strong. For, it is a third element of this postulate, 
that a man’s actions will allow conclusions to be drawn only as 
to what he preferred, amongst the different things, or ways, open 
to his choice; but will not admit of comparative conclusions 
between his preferences and another man’s preferences, who acted 
differently. Mr. Wicksteed! has given this portion of the postu- 
late the very appropriate name ‘‘ No bridge from A to B.” Now, 
just as this principle precludes our saying that if A bought an 
object for a shilling and B did not, A evidently liked the object 
more than B did; so it will also preclude the argument that a 
shilling is worth more to a poor man than to a rich man. In the 
first case the argument might be wrong, because the marginal 
utility of money may happen to be greater to B than the marginal 


1 Alphabet, etc. p. 69. 
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utility of the object, although the marginal utility of the object 
is greater to B than for A. In the second case the argument 
might be wrong because the sensibility of the wealthier man may 
be so much greater than the sensibility of the poorer man that 
the loss of a shilling is more painful to him than to the other. 
Nor is it possible to argue, that the sensibility of the poorer man 
is stunted because he is poorer. This may be true. But the 
opposite may just as easily be true, for aught we know, 7d est, 
that he is poorer because he never had the degree of sensibility the 
richer man has always had. The fact is, there is no arguing in 
any sense from A’s sensibility to B’s sensibility. Nevertheless, 
even with ophelimity as a postulate, in three ways a certain sense 
remains to a distinction between weak and strong. In the first 
instance, although barter can never be a source of loss, or of 
deterioration of initial positions, it has been proved by Prof. 
Edgeworth?! that an indefinite number of settlements are possible 
within the limits of indifference curves. A settlement may be 
still just worth taking—rather than going without it—and it may 
be highly profitable. Barter supposes initial positions given. 
These initial positions are expressed for each contractor by a set 
of ratios of marginal utility. The effect of barter is to establish 
equal ratios of marginal utility,” * and this state of equilibrium is, 
compared with initial positions, necessarily advantageous to both 
parties. But, as a multiplicity of settlements are possible, one of 
these gives one contractor the maximum of consumer’s rent, 
compatible with the acceptance of the bargain by the other 
contractor, and one of them the minimum of consumer’s rent 
compatible with preferring a bargain to no bargain whatever. 
And similarly with the other contractor. Therefore, “weakness ” 
may be interpreted to mean that a settlement is got quite close up 
to the intersection of the indifference curve with the contract 
curve, and “strength” may be interpreted to mean that 
a settlement is got, quite close up to the intersection of 
the other contractor’s indifference curve with the contract 
curve. Now, the settlement which really takes place in every 
bargain, is of course, only one out of the many possible ones, and 
therefore weakness and strength imply a comparison between the 
consumer’s rent really obtained by A and the consumer’s rent he 
possibly might have obtained, if matters had gone differently from 
what they have gone. For, it seems well to exclude also here 


1 Mathematical Psychics, p. 28, 29, Marshall: V. ch. ii. p. 395 et seg. 
2 Wicksteed, Alphabet, p. 69 et seq. 
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any assertion concerning the more or less of consumer’s rent 
gained by each contractor as compared with the quantity obtained 
by his co-contractor. In other terms, even if a settlement falls 
quite close to A’s indifference curve, and say, far away from B’s 
indifference curve—a correlation which is not at all necessary, as 
the settlement may be simultaneously quite close to B’s indiffer- 
ence curve—it would be difficult to find a meaning in the 
assertion that B’s gain has been greater than A’s gain. A second 
way of understanding “strength and weakness,” with ophelimity 
as a basis, consists in taking into consideration the shape of the 
indifference curve. The course of the indifference curve is a 
statement of initial positions. In terms of Cairnes, initial 
positions are expressed by the ratio of comparative costs. Now, 
this ratio—or this series of ratios, as we have to say if we suppose 
comparative costs not to be constant,—is the very thing in which 
the distinction between weak and strong lurks. A workman, 
who is in danger of starving if he does not accept work at a very 
low price, is a man for whom the difference between the com- 
parative costs of money and labour is exceedingly great, that is, 
whose indifference curve runs quite close to the axis of the 
abscissa on which quantities of labour are measured; vice versa, 
the same workman, if he has some spare wealth to fall back 
upon, has an indifference curve whose trigonometric tangents are 
much greater, or which runs up at a respectable distance from 
the abscissa. It is perhaps superfluous to remark here again, 
that no comparison whatever is involved between the position A 
is in, and the position his co-contractor B is in. The comparison 
is between the real comparative costs of A and some other 
imaginary comparative costs of A, or between his real indiffer- 
ence curve and a hypothetical one. It may seem absurd to 
compare real situations and hypothetical ones; but this is 
perhaps not the case, unless we are prepared to say we are 
commonly speaking and thinking nonsense. For, the hypo- 
thetical indifference curve, to which we compare the real one, has 
something normal about it, which lets the real indifference curve 
appear as a degeneration of the hypothetical one. Two typical 
examples are Esau’s case and Joseph’s famous corner. Esau, 
when he bartered his birthright against a dish, really had his life 
saved, as he states himself: ‘‘en morior: quid mihi proderunt 
prumogenita.”” But, the conduct which led him to so monstrous 
a bargain, particularly his utter want of foresight, strikes us as 
abnormal and induces us to consider, what his initial position 
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would have been, if his conduct had been normal.! In the case 
of Joseph pumping out of the people all their money, all their 
cattle, and finally all their land and their personal liberty, we con- 
sider the people to have hada weak initial position by comparing 
the real position they found themselves to have run into with the 
normal position of a free and self-supporting population. If the 
lack of foresight they displayed upon that occasion had been 
habitual with them, they would never have reached a stage of 
progress such as allowed them to possess money, cattle and land, 
but they would have been slaves long before! Such an event, as 
seven consecutive years of extraordinary prosperity, had evidently 
upset their habitual line of economic conduct, and was contrary 
to their empirical knowledge of agricultural rhythm. 

A third point of view for distinguishing “ strong and weak,” 
is based upon what seems to me an impure method of keeping 
ophelimity as a standard. We can suppose people to have what 
I would call, by analogy with Marshall’s ‘‘ short and long periods,”’ 
a short-sighted ophelimity, or a long-sighted ophelimity. Savages 
ave said to understand and feel only the wants of the moment. 
Highly civilized people are said to have before their eyes, and to 
be sensible to, their own prospective wants far away from the 
present moment, and to graduate in their conscience also the 
wants of their own posterity, and those of a large sphere of their 
fellow-creatures. We have constantly examples of hedonic 
constitutions, or structures, of the most different sizes and shapes» 
large crystals and small crystals of every kind of form. But it 
is a quite common phenomenon to see a man change his hedonic 
constitution, in concomitance with changes in his age, his 
instruction, his environment, his health, etc.? Strictly speaking 
the same man is not the same hedonic unit or complex of units 
in two successive moments of his life. Now, this leads not only 
neutral observers, but also the persons interested directly in a 
bargain, to compare their real initial situation with a real 
situation in which they happen to be afterwards, or in which they 


1 Our judgment in this case is historically wrong. Esau’s lack of foresight and 
Jacob’s provident spirit are masterpieces of concise and precise description of the 
characteristics of hunting tribes and agricultural tribes. See these characteristics 
in the materials collected in Roscher’s Nationalikonomik des Ackerbaues, § 8 and 
§ 12, Bk. I. c. 1 and 2. 

2 Changes in wealth also change his hedonic constitution, but only because 
wealth is a means to changes in his environment. 

3 Psychologically we must consider an individual to be a combination of a 
definite number of hedonic units having each a definite structure and position or 
order. Now, the number changes, the structure changes and the position changes. 
Where is identity even if only a permutation has taken place ? 
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have been before.!. Such comparisons may lead to judgments of 
regret, or repentance, with regard to the real position possessed at 
the moment of the bargain. The commonest forms are perhaps those 
which we may briefly designate, taking the words in a broad sense, 
as senile wisdom.2 The ophelimity standard is here often impure, 
because a criterion is generally implied for deciding which of the 
different hedonic structures is the strong one and which the weak 
one; in some cases this, however, is not so, as when the only 
difference between two hedonic structures consists in a difference 
of information possessed by an individual at different epochs, 
leaving his tastes unchanged. The whole third case might be 
argued to be only a particular species of the second case by 
grouping under what was then called the hypothetical indifference 
curve, what here is considered as successive or as. antecedent 
hedonic structure and contrasted with the one really prevailing 
at the moment in which economic action took place. It seems, 
however, better to consider it apart, in consideration of, at least, 
one signal difference. For it seems as if we had here a case in 
point, where barter—or any other economic action—can make 
matters worse than they were initially, that is, make the weak 
weaker and the strong stronger, because A is supposed to be 
acting either on the right or the wrong line, and the more he 
does so, the better or the worse he gets. 

Besides these three modes of conceiving strong and weak, 
when ophelimity is our criterion, I cannot detect any others.’ 

(B) But the fact is, that whilst we are always constructing 
economics on the basis of ophelimity, we are also continually 
falling out of our réle and introducing other criteria.*| Nor would 


1 Case considered in § 644 by Pareto, p. 47. 

* The case is considered by Stuart Mill in a famous passage, V. ch. xi. § 10, p. 
579, Peopl. ed. ‘ A second exception to the doctrine that individuals are the best 
judges of their own interest, is when an individual attempts to decide irrevocably 
now, what will be best for his interest at some future and distant time. The 
presumption in favour of individual judgment is grounded on actual, and especially 
on present, personal experience; not where it is formed antecedently to experience 
and not suffered to be reversed even after experience has condemned it.”’ 

3 I do not add, as a fourth separate case, the comparisons which both Marshall 
(III. ch. vi. p. 185 et seg. 2nd ed.) and Pareto (§ 645 and 646 2nd vol. p. 47-48) set 
up, between the positions of different individuals, after supposing them to be within 
the mean of a type, because this is clearly to suppose the two different individuals to 
be the same individual, or, in other words, to destroy by a second hypothesis (their 
belonging to a type) the first one (their being distinct individuals); so that the case 
falls under one of the precedent ones, This fact has not escaped the notice of 
Pareto, as explicitly stated, and the notice of Marshall, as results from the whole 
context, as I understand it. 

4 Whenever we do this, we are on the same ground on which sociologists and 
socialists place themselves, : 
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there be any serious inconvenience in doing so, if the criteria 
were not introduced surreptitiously and there were not a continual 
jumping from one species to another. Contractors, or economic 
actors, are judged weak or strong as viewed from the standpoint 
(a) of the anthropologist or hygienist, or (b) of the moralist, or (c) 
of the aesthete, and the comparison is then always taken between 
Aand B. Here, of course, it is the rule that economic action, barter 
in particular, makes matters worse for the weaker, and better for 
the strong. We have what Marshall calls ‘‘ cumulative ” effects. 
Any theory of guardianship, from parental care for children, up 
to State interference with private action, postulates two principles: 
(1) a recognition that weak and strong are existing species, (2) 
that there is some reason—whatever it may be—for opposing the 
destruction or exploitation of the weak. But neither the criterion 
for distinguishing weak and strong, nor the reason for preserving 
the weak,’ can be found in the principle of ophelimity. 

To fall back on some other standard, which is not ophelimity, 
unfortunately seems to strand us upon inextricable difficulties. 
These may be summed up in the following order. First: 
Anthropological, moral and aesthetic criteria contradict each 
other and we should need a superior criterion to decide upon 
their order of prevalence. The anthropologically strong or weak 
men are not the same as the morally strong or weak ones, and 
do not coincide with those whom aesthetic criteria would classify 
as such. Second: Anthropological, moral and aesthetic criteria 
are, each of them, extremely numerous and conflicting with each 
other within each group ; so much so, that morality, for example, 
can itself be constructed, amongst the seven or eight methods, 
which contend at the present day for survival, on the basis of 
aesthetic theories. Here, again, a criterion is wanted, within 
each group, to decide between truth and folly. Third: It seems 
as if, whatever criterion you adopt for distinguishing weak and 
strong, your decision as to who are the weak or the strong 
changes with time, so that you can give these terms a sense only 
on condition of fixing limits of time, within which your location 
is correct, but give it quite another turn as soon as these limits 
are changed. 

I will only stop to make some remarks on this last difficulty, 
considering the two other headings a ground over which the 
reapers have passed so often as not to leave any more abundant 
ears of corn to collect. Of course, it is an implicit postulate of 
any standard set up for discriminating between weak and strong, 

1 Pareto, § 661, p. 58 vol. 2. 
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that it must work satisfactorily in the explanation of historical 
facts, so that any simple playing with arbitrary definitions— 
suppose we were to define the weak as the black-eyed and the 
strong as the blue-eyed—is excluded. Now, consider first some 
current judgments concerning strength and weakness of large 
ethical groups and then come down to social classes and to 
individuals. The whole question of weak and strong will be seen 
to turn on another question: are we considering a ripple, or a 
wave, or a tide? Are we using a microscope or a telescope ? 

I suppose most people would consider the Chinese the weak 
and the Europeans the strong. If the judgment is limited to 
this instant, the location of strength in one place and of weakness 
in another may be right. But is there any sense in taking a 
moment, a very short time, as the limits of an historical judg- 
ment? Does not the judgment lose all value? If you were 
looking at prize-fighting and A had just struck B, you might say 
that A had been, or is at this moment, the stronger one and B the 
weaker man. But, the next moment, B may strike A, and then 
you will have to reverse your judgment, upon your own principle, 
and as the struggle goes on, your sentence will go right and left, 
like the piston of an engine. If you take time only short 
enough, the velocity in changes of judgment will be more like the 
velocity with which the interrupter of an electric machine 
establishes and breaks up the current. Nor will it help you to 
take the whole time into your calculation, to go, say, from a to . 
Were you to say the stronger man is the one who wins in the 
end, you might also come very close to absurdity. For, suppose 
the fight to have lasted sixty minutes and that during fifty-nine 
minutes A had had by far the best of it and only a last blow had 
settled the matter to his disadvantage, would you then say B is 
the winner, except for the purpose of the bets which need a 
conventional settlement ? Look at the case when it has historical 
dimensions. The Chinese seem to have enjoyed for thousands of 
years a state of civilisation. Even if their civilisation were not 
to turn up again, have we any reason for thinking our own will 
last as long as theirs has lasted?! If not, must we not consider 
those who have held out longest above the waves of history as the 
strongest, whether ‘they tried their hand at swimming in an 
earlier time or in a later epoch? The victory of the last winner 
may be of the shortest duration. Do we even know if more time 


1 “Eooerat juap or’ kv mor’ dAGAD “IAcos Eph, 
Kal Tplauos, kal Aads edypeAlou Mpiduoro. 
Tlias vi. 448. 
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is still before us than has already gone by?! And what does the 
result of a match mean, if the number of return games is not 
fixed? Consider another historical phenomenon. At the 
present day an historian would perhaps not render himself 
ridiculous if he were to state, that the greatest probability of 
covering the largest portions of the temperate zones of the world 
with its own civilisation are in favour of the English-speaking 
ethnical groups. The assertion might be contested, say, by 
writers impressed with the expansional power of the Slavs, or the 
Germans and so on, but if a man were to say the Danes, or the 
Dutch, or the Scandinavians had the future on their side, he 
would be thought quite abnormally original. Now, let us ask, 
how the problem would have presented itself to an historian of 
Augustus’ times. Could he have considered the future of the 
British Isles very differently from the future we might depict for 
Madagascar? And if he had been required to predict which 
language would have the greatest diffusion in the civilized world, 
could he have got beyond Latin? What prognostication would he 
have made concerning the German tribes after the defeat of 
Varus ? Did not Germanicus repay Arminius seven years later ? 
Is not the victory of the Abyssinians at Adoua as remarkable as 
Arminius’ victory? Have they a similar future? What nations 
would have been expected to be the great colonial powers, when 
Spaniards and Portuguese had America and India nearly 
exclusively in their hands? Who could dare to say, if Roman 
Catholicism will swamp Protestantism, or vice versa ? 

On what grounds can the poor, the plebeians, be considered 
weaker than the rich, or the upper classes? If domination is the 
criterion, is the length of time during which it lasted taken into 
consideration ? Will not an extension or an abbreviation of the 
historical period under consideration change the verdict ? 

Strength and weakness need, for their definition, a secundum 
quid. Ifscholars are submitted to identical examination papers, 
A may be best in Latin verses, B in Greek prose, and C in 
Algebra.e If you decide by some sort of a weighted mean, your 
weighting is begging the secundum quid. But the requisites for 
Winning in the struggle for life are continually changing, so that 
the position of competitors is very much like the one our scholars 
would be in, if the weights were arbitrarily tossed about whilst 
the examination was going on. And the historical case is further 

1 This argument prevents our considering even extinct races as submerged races, 


as all races will be extinct some day. Therefore, longer or shorter duration is a 
better criterion than,final triumph. 
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complicated by the fact, that there is not one session of 
examinations, but a series, and that candidates must live up to 
the remoter terms; and, besides, that victory of the first terms, 
partially determines the conditions in which the struggle, when 
the later terms come, will take place ; but, the amount by which 
victory of first battles determines the conditions of successive 
fights is also a continually changing factor. Finally, very often 
we find ourselves confronted with a dilemma of this sort : victory 
in branch a can only be obtained by giving up for ever victory in 
branch b.1 Where, then, and who, are the strong or the weak ? 
Is it Athens, or is 1t Sparta ? 


VII. 


If weakness and strength are defined so as to refer to a certain 
time and place and scope, the time has to be taken so short, the 
space so narrow, and the scope so limited, that, although 
becoming precise concepts, they lose all practical utility, that is 
they become sterile, as far as any purpose goes to which they can 
be put in reasoning. Strength and weakness are complex com- 
binations of complementary factors. Professor Marshall has 
shown, how the concept of ‘‘ fertility ’’ may lose all definite sense.” 
I would request the reader to go once more over the passages 
discussing this point and then say if, mutatis mutandis, every one 
of his arguments cannot be brought to bear upon the combina- 
tions of properties we arbitrarily qualify as strong or weak. Now, 
here is, I submit, the clue to the riddle consisting in the 
possibility of contract. Contract is possible, only if either parity 
of strength exists, or, what comes to the same thing, disparity is 
not known to exist, or if it is ignored, which way the recourse to 
violence will work. If there is a stronger unit, who knows his 
strength, he will not contract, but make use of his strength. 
Lafontaine’s fable of the pot de fer and pot de terre is ever true.® 


1 Suppose, a high intellectual development and cessation of propagation ; or a 
high artistic development and loss of pugnacious qualities, etc. 
2 Marshall, IV. ch. iii. § 3 and 4, p. 213-219. 
3 Mes gens s’en vont a trois pieds 
Clopin-clopant comme ils peuvent, 
L’un contre l’autre jetés 
Au moindre hoquet qu’ils trouvent. 
Le pot de terre en souffre ; il n’eut pas fait cent pas 
Que par son compagnon il fut mis en éclats, 
Sans qu’il eut lieu de se plaindre. 
Lafontaine, V, 2. 
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But if the stronger unit—or the one supposed such—does not know 
he is the stronger, or cannot foresee the result of a fight, he will 
accept contract. Contract is therefore based upon a presumption 
of parity of strength, even when and where parity does not exist, 
as is the rule. What leads to ignoring one’s own strength, is 
the complexity of conditions of any fight ; the numerous, changing 
and unforeseen turns it may take; it is the indeterminateness of 
what strength really is. 

M. PANTALEONI 


No. 30.—vou. VIII 








THE CENTENARY OF MALTHUS. 


Iv is a hundred years since the appearance of the Essay on 
the Principle of Population as it affects the future improvement of 
Society, with remarks on the speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. 
Condorcet, and other writers. The preface is dated 7th June, 
1798. The anonymous author was a modest young Cambridge 
man of thirty-two, who had taken a good degree, become Fellow 
of his College, and written a political pamphlet on ‘‘ The Crisis,”’ 
which was refused by Debrett in 1796, and remained unpublished. 
He had no literary reputation behind him. He was curate at 
Albury in Surrey, and in spite of good health and strength was 
somewhat depressed by a slight defect in speech, and had little 
to expect but a quiet country living and oblivion. 

The success of the Essay was such as to secure him from 
oblivion at least, for all time. It-hit the public ‘“‘ between wind 
and water.” It had the look of a popular pamphlet on political 
philosophy, directed against the too sanguine prophecies and too 
unguarded and unqualified principles of William Godwin. In a 
less degree it was a pamphlet on contemporary politics, for it 
attacked a proposed Poor Law of William Pitt. The weapon 
was in both cases the same, the tendency of population to increase 
up to the means of subsistence. Godwin’s millennium of anarchy, 
when all men were to be free and equal, wealthy and wise, was 
shown to be impossible so long as the tendency to increase and 
multiply remained as it had been from the first. Pitt's proposal 
to give relief in proportion to the size of the pauper’s family 
was shown to encourage the growth of an excessive population ; 
both the paupers and the rates would increase without limit. 

Pitt’s Bill was dropped, and Godwin’s theories were widely 
discredited. It is true that Bentham as well as Malthus had 
written against Pitt; and there were many other critics of God- 
win besides the anonymous essayist. It is even true that long 
before him other critics of political utopias had used the argument 
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from the tendency of population to increase with the food. The 
services of Malthus, then, may seem to have been over-valued at 
the time of the appearance of the Essay, especially as it took the 
political economists some little time to discover that a new 
contribution had been made to their particular study, and there 
are still a few of them even now who “ fear to speak of ’98.” 

It may still be contended that the work then done was well 
done, and that the Centenary is to be gratefully commemorated. 
Perhaps the following reasons will be enough in themselves. 

In the first place, the reluctance to dwell on the memory of 
the achievement is partly due to the success of the achievement 
itself. We had an instance of the kind two years ago. The 
Jubilee of the Repeal of the Corn Laws was celebrated in a 
faint-hearted manner, because every one knew that, whether 
for good or for ill, the deed was done irrevocably, and the policy 
is now a matter of course. So it is, in a great measure, with the 
Essay of Malthus. In the second place, the principles of Malthus 
in the course of the times seem to be regaining more evidently 
their first application, which was to political philosophy rather 
than the Poor Laws. In every edition of the Essay after the 
first, the Poor Laws became more prominent than the speculations 
of Godwin; Malthus himself became much more interested in this 
application of his Essay than in the other, and laboured to make 
the conclusions clear. In this he was largely successful, even in 
his own lifetime. The New Poor Law was passed in 1834, only 
a few months before his death. But he has been still more 
successful since. It is not too much to say that thoughtful men, 
differing widely on politics and religion, are very near agreement 
on the general principles of relief ; and the principles are nearly all 
traceable to the Essay on Population. The treatment of poverty 
is another matter ; there is a wide difference between the poor and 
the paupers. But even there it is not easy to refuse Malthus the 
honour of having shown us the way. John Mill, in his review 
of ‘‘ The Claims of Labour” (Edin. Rev., April, 1845) dates the 
origin of careful and reasoning hopeful philanthropy in England 
‘from the appearance of Mr. Malthus’s Essay on Population. 
Though the assertion may be looked upon as a paradox, it is 
historically true that only from that time has the economical 
condition of the labouring classes been regarded by thoughtful 
men as susceptible of permanent improvement.” 

Mill, at least, had no fear to speak of 98; and though our 
own England is larger than the England of Malthus, Ricardo, and 
even of Mill, we cannot reasonably forget its limits. The theory 
P 2 “ 
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of population has a bearing even where the limits seem to be 
widest. But it takes a better hold of the popular mind and has 
a greater appearance of truth when the limits are contracting 
than when they are expanding. It was so in 1798; and in 1898, 
when there are few more countries to conquer, it is threatening 
to be so again. Even if Ontario fulfils all its new promises, there 
is no longer a boundless West in America. The world is distinctly 
older. But there is more heart in it. Though the life of the poor 
is still hard, much has been done by them and for them since 1798. 
They have better hopes and sounder knowledge. The plans of 
reform on which they are learning to lean are better rooted in the 
present, while they reach hardly less far into the future than 
Godwin’s visions. They, too, must meet the Malthusian 
challenge. Whether our economic institutions remain as they are, 
or give place to a new order, we shall not long be able to import 
cheap corn from all parts of the earth ; and, whether we are able 
to import cheap corn or not, no new order will last if the divisor 
increases at the expense of the dividend. It would seem true, 
therefore, that perhaps the weightiest bearing of the Essay on 
Population at present is its old first bearing of a hundred years 
ago on the sanguine speculations of political philosophers. 
J. Bonar 


























REVIEWS 


Life of Francis Place. By GRAHAM WALLAS. (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898.) 


WE suspect that for many readers much of the material contained 
in this interesting volume will possess all the novelty of a fresh discovery. 
To some indeed the very name of Francis Place will be unknown. 
Others will have been prepared by sundry hints in certain books, and 
notably in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism, to find 
him actively engaged in some of the most important democratic move- 
ments of his time. But few could have imagined, before they read 
this Life, how powerful and continuous would be the light thrown 
by Place’s notes on the political history of the century. Mr. 
Wallas has certainly given no small assistance to future economic 
historians by his searching examination of those notes. It is true that 
their very fulness and bulk, and his own conscientious industry and 
fidelity, seem to have exercised some influence in rendering his narrative 
less lively than might have been expected from the record of so persistent 
and keen an agitator; and there are passages, where the biographer 
has, too evidently, embraced the opportunity to express his own par- 
ticular, and not impartial, views on current questions. But, on the 
other hand, he has undoubtedly enabled his readers to form a full 
and clear conception of the character of Place himself, to distinguish 
the successive directions of his manifold ceaseless and effective activity, 
and thus to penetrate to the realities, which lie concealed behind the 
appearances alone visible to external spectators. 

No one, who reads this volume, can doubt that Place was a born 
agitator, and that he occupied a very high position in the craft. He 
was thoroughly aware of what it was, and what it was not, possible 
to accomplish, at the particular moment, with the material which he 
found or could make available, and the means that could then be 
employed. He had all the unresting pertinacity, and yet he had also 
all the subtle discernment, which enabled him at once to advance even a 
forsaken cause further than other men by dint of stubborn perseverance, 
and at the same time to avoid that inopportune precipitation, into 
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which excessive zeal and blind enthusiasm often betray. He could 
continue to work on in the face of disappointments, which would have 
discouraged or deterred any man of less enormous energy; but he 
could also calmly and deliberately select the instruments most suitable 
for his purpose, firmly and judiciously concentrate his efforts, and 
resolutely subordinate the less to the more important objects. And he 
was wonderfully successful. The great influence of Westminster on 
the political life of the earlier half of the century, the successful 
repeal of the Combination Laws, and the triumphant conduct of the 
campaign for Parliamentary Reform, are all, in no small degree, 
instances of his genius for agitation. Mr. Wallas tells the story of 
these different enterprises with fulness of detail; and no one, who 
wishes to know the true inner history of the removal of restraints on 
working-class combination, or to learn the significant, and, we believe, 
hitherto unnoticed, incidents, which preceded the passing of the first 
Reform Bill, can avoid looking to that extensive library, which Place 
had gathered behind his tailor’s shop at Charing Cross, as the fount of 
inspiration, the centre, where reformers came to consult and to be ad- 
vised, where plans were conceived, examined, and put into execution, 
where dangers were noted and removed, and movements were directed 
to successful, and sometimes unexpected, issues. 

Place was in close intercourse with the leaders of refcrm in thought 
and action. He writes to James Mill in terms of intimacy, and ad- 
dresses him as one of the “ best and wisest” of men; and in an early 
chapter of the Life Mr. Wallas gives a graphic account from Place’s 
notes of the actual modus operandi of that curiously severe scheme of 
education, which Mill drew up, and rigidly carried out, for his children, 
when Place, like the Mills, was staying as a guest at Bentham’s house, 
and, like all the other guests, was himself working hard. Nor, as we 
might expect from this acquaintance, was he, like some defenders of 
the working classes, an opponent, but, on the contrary, a student and 
zealous disciple, of the ‘‘dismal science.” In common with most 
economic thinkers of his time, he was beset by the fear of overpopula- 
tion, naturally suggested by prominent facts; and, although he never 
ceased throughout his long life, from the time when he was a workman 
himself to the day of his death, to champion the cause of labour, yet 
he was outspoken in his condemnation of economic fallacies, when 
they were propounded in the interests, and by the advocates, of labour. 
Indeed we doubt whether any agitator, himself sprung from the 
working classes, and continually devoting his efforts and energies to 
their advancement, ever had a keener appreciation of their short- 
comings and mistakes as practical politicians. 

Of his conspicuous services to their cause no reader of this Life 
can feel any doubt. It is not exaggeration, but the simple truth, to 
say that but for his incessant perseverance, his wise and judicious 
tactics, his continual prompting of Joseph Hume, the Combination 
Laws would not have been repealed, or their repeal substantially con- 
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firmed. He may have been mistaken in his judgment of the events 
which would follow that repeal, but he evinced a perfect mastery of 
strategy in achieving the result for which he worked. His prominence 
behind the scenes of the Reform agitation is as remarkable ; and the 
imminent proximity, and probable success, of revolution at that period 
are brought into startling relief by his notes, while the effective plan, 
which he conceived, and partly put into execution, of exercising pressure 
on the obstructing forces, by the danger of financial panic, occasioned 
by the reformers and their adherents beginning to withdraw gold from 
the banks, is no less important a tribute to his genius for agitation, 
than it was apparently decisively instrumental in carrying persuasion 
to the unwilling mind of the King. At a later period of life he was 
brought into contact with Cobden, and it is interesting to read their 
correspondence, and to note how then, as now, London was difficult to 
move into any activity, while Manchester was fully astir. In Chartism, 
again, he took a part, but he seems to have discerned the weakness, 
and to have anticipated the certain failure, of that abortive movement, 
with all the practised skill of a trained veteran. And thus his long 
life from 1770 to 1854, which, according to Cobden, embraced one of 
the most interesting periods of all history, was passed in constant 
agitation ; and yet at his death few persons were aware of the extent 
of his achievement, because, while he had pulled the strings, others 
had appeared to act. Mr. Wallas has rendered, as we observed before, 
a service to economic students, by directing their attention to un- 
noticed but important incidents of the industrial movements of the 
century ; and he has rendered no less a service to Place himself, by 
restoring him to the position, which he actually filled, and by giving 
him the repute to which he was amply entitled. 

L. L. PRicE 


How to fix Sterling Exchange. By A. M. Linpsay. (London: 
Thacker, 1898.) 


ProFressor FoxwEL., when reviewing Mr. Lindsay’s plan for putting 
the money of India on a gold basis, said that the ‘‘ scheme seems, next 
to bimetallism, the best yet proposed in the interests of India.”! With 
such high testimony in its favour, and now that a gold standard for 
India appears within the range of practical politics, the revision and 
republication of this scheme (which has been devised by a practical 
Indian banker) is most opportune. 

Mr. Lindsay’s proposal, which involves the recognition of the rupee 
as the representative of 16 pennyworth of gold, provides for the un- 
limited exchange in India of gold into rupees at that rate, for borrowing 
and earmarking £5,000,000 to £10,000,000 (or even more should it 
prove necessary) of gold in London, for selling to all applicants in India 
sterling demand drafts on this gold reserve at the rate of 153d. per rupee, 


1 Economic JouRNAL, December, 1892, p. 708, 
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and thus securing the conversion of the rupee into gold. His proposals 
for selling rupees for gold paid in London are not quite clearly stated. 
For while the scheme distinctly (page 1) is for the London gold standard 
office to sell rupee drafts for sterling at 16;.d. per rupee, the continuance 
of the sale of council bills on their present footing ‘‘ to ensure the 
punctual remittance of home charges”’ is also proposed. Presumably 
then, council bills will be offered for competition without any upset 
price, though 153d. and 16,,d. would practically be the minor and major 
limits. 

The margin of ,°,d. (say 2 per cent.) between the buying and selling 
rates is no doubt a great improvement on the margin of 1d. (say 63 per 
cent.) which Mr. Lindsay proposed in 1892, but transactions in India 
will not really be measured in gold when importers of rupees who wish 
to turn them again into gold can only do so through London and with 
a loss of 2 per cent. on the transaction. And this appears to be a real 
defect in the scheme. Current silver rupees under an effective gold 
standard should be tokens of the highest character. They should be 
absolutely good promises to pay the gold in exchange for which they 
were given, and which they are intended to represent. The rédle of full 
legal tender being assigned to them, they being intended to form the 
bulk of the currency, they should, like Ceesar’s wife, be above suspicion. 
Why should not the buying and selling rate be the same? The charge 
of 13d. per ounce of gold (only a little over } per cent.) which the Bank 
of England is authorised to make is not analogous, for it is intended to 
recoup the Bank for its expense and trouble, while in the case of the 
rupee the large profit which will probably accrue to the State, renders 
any charge unnecessary and even unjust. If the answer be that to sell 
and buy at the same rate would be for the State practically to undertake 
the duties of the Exchange Banks, the rejoinder would be that it is 
merely a question of degree, and that the State under Mr. Lindsay’s 
scheme, by fixing rates between England and India, would be usurping 
the functions of the banks. 

Under the original plan there was to be no special reserve to meet 
the gold bills to be drawn by India in exchange for rupees, and Mr. 
Lindsay frankly says that it is with great regret he has abandoned the 
proposal for ‘‘ utilising the silver clause of the Bank Act’”’ by means of 
which he first proposed to carry out his arrangement. The small gold 
foundation on which the vast superstructure of the London monetary 
transactions is effectively based, is one of the wonders of the world, and 
to attempt to weaken that foundation and simultaneously to enlarge 
the superstructure by practically making the Bank of England respon- 
sible for the redemption of the large token currency of India, the 
amount of which moreover is under Mr. Lindsay’s scheme left to the 
control of the State, would have been most unwise. 

The author gives in considerable detail his reasons for proposing 
to locate in London, instead of in India, the gold conversion fund, and 
some of them are weighty. But they affect British rather than Indian 
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interests. A great deal of England’s banking supremacy in the world 
is due to the freedom with which gold can be obtained in London in 
satisfaction of international demands. Why should not India be given a 
system under which Bombay and Calcutta may compete with London 
in this respect ? The hoards of gold held in India will probably continue 
to increase, for no arrangements that can be made can prevent natives 
of India getting gold if they want it and can afford to pay for it. But 
the chance of hoards of gold ever coming out for monetary purposes 
will be very much lessened if the holders of current money are penalised, 
when they want to reconvert it into gold, not merely by the charge of 
2 per cent., but also by having to import the gold from London. And 
there is no reason why gold which India may want should not, with 
proper arrangements for refining, &c., come direct to her instead of via 
London. The gold from Australia and New Zealand passes by India 
on the way to London. The South African Gold Fields are as near 
Bombay as they are to Southampton. It seems almost grotesque that 
our Indian gold mines should be exporting nearly £1,500,000 per 
annum, when by suitable arrangements it might help to form the basis 
of the Indian gold system. 

It is another question whether the building up of a gold reserve by 
means of a loan is wise. The plan which has been elsewhere advocated 
for the gradual substitution of gold for silver in the currency 
reserve, though perhaps less immediate in its results, would be more 
economical, less disturbing to the market, and safer. Gold flowing 
automatically at its market value into a country to meet its require- 
ments is one thing. Its purchase by the State for the sake of changing 
the standard of valuation is another. In the one case the metal 
probably comes to stay. In the other it may have to be retained by 
artificial methods. In this matter the history of the monetary 
change in Austria is very instructive. The gold accumulations in 
that country were for long years ineffectual to place it on a gold basis. 
{t would not have helped matters if instead of the gold being held in 
Vienna it had been held in London on account of Vienna. If the 
sterling value of the rupee prove less than 153d. gold will be drawn away 
from the London reserve, and the loan will have the evil effect of 
unduly hastening the contraction of the rupee currency. It should 
undoubtedly be part of the Government policy gradually to accumu- 
late a sufficient gold reserve. As that clever bimetallist Mr. Hermann 
Schmidt once said, ‘‘ A gold standard without gold is like a racehorse 
without legs.”’ But, bearing in mind what Mr. Lindsay so well says, 
(Preface, p. xx.) that ‘‘ the sterling value of a currency in this position 
is determined mainly by the ratio between local prices and sterling 
prices,” even if a gold reserve be accumulated the State should not 
accept the responsibility for the conversion of the rupee currency into 
gold until there is good assurance that the currency has acquired the 
sterling value it is intended to assign to it. 

L. C. Propyn. 
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Alien Immigrants to England. [Social England Series.] By 
W. CunnincHaM, D.D. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., 1898.) 


Ir all the volumes of the Social England Series contain as much 
valuable and interesting matter as Dr. Cunningham’s little book on 
alien Immigrants to England, the projectors of the series may 
congratulate themselves. The book is just what a popular book should 
be—clear, terse and full of information. It is possible that some 
readers may say that it is overladen with detail, but we should not 
agree with this criticism. 

When has England not been liable to alien immigration? Defoe 
suggested the question in his True-born English Gentleman, and Dr. 
Cunningham boldly faces it. He decides that there, ‘is some 
justification for treating the Danes as original elements of the English 
stock,” for they were akin to the Jutes and Angles; they were on the 
same level of culture; their incursions were but a wave of barbarian 
invasion ; and “ the influence which they brought with them was dis- 
similar from that of later aliens, through whom England came to share 
more and more in,that heritage of civilisation which had been developed 
in classical times and preserved in the Mediterranean lands.” We 
begin then with the Norman conquest. This, the most important of 
all alien immigrations, is in the main military. The improvement of 
estates between 1066 and 1086 must have been due to an increased 
supply of labour, which could only be obtained if the common soldiers 
in the Norman army were willing to settle down as tenants and 
cultivate the land. The mercenaries who were so abundantly employed 
on both sides during the hundred years’ war between crown and 
baronage which succeeded the conquest, must in many cases have 
been planted on the land as military colonies, or turned on to the 
work of castle-building. There were, it is true, others who came to the 
country to pursue their calling as tradesmen and artisans, and it is 
probable that the London and Winchester guilds of weavers, which are 
heard of in the reign of Henry I., were composed of alien immigrants. 
The influence which this Norman immigration exerted upon the country 
can hardly be overestimated. The private economy of a king or a 
great baron would exercise an influence over a very wide area. The 
monasteries diffused new forms of practical activity. If the earliest 
industrial guilds were, as Dr. Cunningham surmises, composed of aliens, 
it is possible also that the earliest pieces of industrial legislation, such 
as the assize of bread and the assize of cloth, may be due to alien 
influence, for ‘‘ there may have been rules which were laid down by the 
earliest craft guilds for the guidance of their members.” The name 
‘‘mayor ” too, as Dr. Cunningham remarks, points to Norman influence. 
Alien influence too is of course decisively felt in all matters of adminis- 
tration. Dr. Cunningham argues that the Doomsday survey was 
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probably ‘ based on a model derived from pagan Rome ” ; that the taxa- 
tion of movables was copied from the scheme of papal taxation ; that 
the development of building and sheep-farming, as well as the use of 
money, were greatly stimulated by the Norman conquest; that the 
introduction of the avoirdupois weights was due to the representations 
of Spanish merchants ; and that since most of the financiers of the early 
middle ages were aliens, we are indebted to the foreigner for our 
instruments of credit and bills of exchange. 

The immigrations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were due 
to economic, not to military reasons. They were less general and less 
generally influential than those which had accompanied or followed 
William the Bastard. But if the influence of the immigrants during 
this period was merely economic, ‘‘as an economic influence it was 
of first-rate importance.” It is felt in finance until the failure of 
the Bardi in 1345. It is felt in commerce and in industry. Of 
Edward III. Dr. Cunningham says “that he may be said to have 
taken the first steps to render this country the workshop of the world.” 
Yet the disturbances in the Low Countries, and the unfriendly attitude 
of the merchant companies in the great Flemish towns were, as the 
authoracknowledges, asimportant factorsin determining the immigration 
as the policy of the kings, and it was also a fortunate coincidence that 
the capitalist and mercantile class had not attained such power in 
England as to cause artisans to fear oppressive restrictions. At any 
rate, there was during the reign of Edward III. a considerable im- 
migration of skilled artisans, who made their way to the wool-growing 
districts. The statute of Edward IV. shows that cloths of distinct 
makes were being produced in Kendal, Guildford, Norfolk, the eastern 
counties, and Devonshire, and it is possible that a large part of this 
clothing trade may have been due ultimately to the enlightened 
patronage of Edward. 

The middle of the sixteenth century marks a third stage in the 
history of alien immigration into England. The motive is now 
primarily religious, although of course many foreigners still continue to 
be attracted to the country by otherconsiderations. We have the Walloon 
weavers of Glastonbury in 1550, who were banished to Frankfort under 
Queen Mary; the German refugees, who fled from the interior, and 
who were granted the use of the Austin Friars under the superintend- 
ence of John A’Lasco; the wholesale immigration from the Low 
Countries in the time of Elizabeth ; the influx of Huguenots in 1562, 
1572, 1621; the close intercourse with the Dutch during the Common- 
wealth and the reign of Charles II.; the great wave of Protestant im- 
migration on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is difficult to 
define the amount of economic and social influence exercised by this 
religious exodus. Apparently it starched the ruffs of the Elizabethan 
ladies ; introduced glass-engraving and new potteries into London ; 
began silk-weaving at Canterbury, and thread-making at Maidstone ; 
started lace-making ; improyed the knives of Sheffield ; introduced the 
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manufacture of cotton. The draining of the Fens was financed by 
Dutch capitalists, directed by a Dutch engineer and executed by Dutch 
workmen. Brewing, gardening, mining, clock-making, the manufacture 
of cables and cordage gained new impetus from Dutch cleverness and 
resource, and the general introduction of root crops in the early part 
of the seventeenth century was due to the influence of Brabant 
husbandry. The later immigration of Huguenots was perhaps as impor- 
tant. Toit we owe a great development of the silk and paper industries, 
and so completely was the hat trade of Caudebec transferred to England 
that it was commonly said that the hats of Roman cardinals were 
manufactured here, until the secret was restored to France in 1730. 

Dr. Cunningham observes that the experience of the effects of alien 
immigration in the past does not necessarily lend encouragement to 
hospitality in the present and the future. As long as manual dexterity 
was the chief factor in the production of goods, the importation of 
persons possessing that dexterity was worth stimulating. But now our 
concern is to import not men but machines. We had something to 
learn from the Flemings, the Lombards, and the Huguenots. We have 
nothing to learn from the Polish Jews. Their one trade secret, the art 
of miserably enduring on a starvation wage, is happily incommunicable to 
Englishmen. Even great industrial exhibitions, as M. Paul Leroi-Beau- 
lieu has so forcibly pointed out in the Economiste Francais, have had their 
day. The diffusion of mechanical and industrial knowledge is obtained less 
expensively through the medium of trade journals, and the result of a 
great exhibition is to dislocate trade and temporarily to disorganise the 
city in which it is held. 

We trust that Dr. Cunningham and the Cambridge ladies whose 
assistance is acknowledged in the preface, may see their way to filling in 
the preliminary sketch which they have so skilfully drawn. Might not, 
for instance, some information be procured as to the agrarian influences 
of the early Flemish settlements, especially since Meitzen has collected 
so much evidence concerning the Flemings and Westphalians in the 
Slavonic parts of Germany ? H. A. L. FisHer 


The State and Charity. By THomas Mackay. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1898, pp. vi. 201.) 


THE relation of the State to Charity seems at first sight—like the 
relation of Law to Morality—to be necessarily a negative one. The 
moral deed which is done upon compulsion ceases, ipso facto, to be 
moral, and the charity which is given upon compulsion has not the 
spontaneity which makes it charity. But we can get out of the difficulty 
by disregarding the motive in the man, and confining our attention to 
the meaning of charity, which Mr. Mackay defines as ‘‘a certain abnormal 
economic method for distributing the good things of this world.” With 
this aspect of charity the State concerns itself much, both by way of 
limitation and administration ; and the discussion both of what it has 
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done in the past, and of the principle by which it should be guided, is 
full of interest. 

The author of this book has a very definite point of view, by the aid 
of which he is able to place some of the facts with which he deals in a 
new and striking light. For instance, his suggestion that our concep- 
tion of poverty is that of ‘‘a caste or status impervious to the energising 
principle of economic freedom,” and involves ‘a population dependent, 
in virtue of its poverty, on voluntary and compulsory alms-funds,”’ is 
full of instruction, and worthy of much consideration by the philan- 
thropist. The substitution, again, of the term ‘“ honourable interdepend- 
ence” for the more familiar phrase, made us pause at first and mark a 
printer’s error. But further reflection suggested that the extra syllable 
is the shorthand expression of a whole chapter of economic controversy 
and was introduced with an eye wary for Socialists. 

The book begins by setting forth the beneficent powers of free con- 
tract, as contrasted with the relic of feudalism and servitude, which we 
find in the modern disguise of eleemosynary funds. Chapter II. consists 
of the early history of these funds, which are classified according to their 
creation. (1) By the voluntary subscriptions of the living. (2) By the 
bequests of pious founders. (3) By statutory assessments. So far as 
the first is concerned the English citizen is absolutely free, if the 
object he promotes is a lawful one. It would have been interesting to 
note here that there was a time when the giving of ‘‘common doles ” 
was not lawful. But this chapter refers mainly to Endowed Charities, 
and more especially to the Statute of Charitable Uses and the Statute 
of Mortmain. 

We are next introduced to a chapter of economic discussion which 
we have somewhat lost sight of in our modern investigations of economic 
laws. Can any law be formulated to express the tendency of mankind 
to withdraw their property from the region of economic laws, and to 
petrify it into a perpetual expression of their own will. ‘‘ Un fondateur 
est un homme qui veut éterniser l’effet de ses volontés,” says Turgot ; 
and he, and Adam Smith, von Humboldt, Mill and Chalmers were all 
greatly exercised about the mischievous effects of endowments, and 
whether any and what endowments were less mischievous than others. 
Mill thought education might be excepted from the general condemna- 
tion, Chalmers the Church, while von Humboldt directed his attack 
mainly against endowed education, and Chalmers against endowed 
poverty, which he maintains to be the effect of the Poor Law. 

‘‘The right of an owner to devote his property in perpetuity to 
public uses seems now to be tacitly conceded. The nation, however, 
reserves to itself the right to vary the precise form of public use to 
which the fund is to be applied.” Hence the Charity Commissioners 
with their duties of enquiry, controlling and applying the doctrine of 
cy-pres, who cost the nation over £40,000 a year, and are yet not strong 
enough to cope with all the difficulties of the position. The account of 
the inquiry into endowed charities and the abuses revealed, of the 
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effect of the enquiry on public opinion, and of the duties and difficulties 
of the Charity Commissioners, is full of interest, especially with respect 
to the application of many old charities to educational purposes, an 
application which has no doubt had the effect of diverting large funds 
from the poorest class to those in a better position—to the indignation 
of Mr. Collings. We gather in the course of this account that Mr. 
Mackay’s own view of endowments is not one of entire condemnation ; 
“it will be found that the limited experiments in endowment, which 
have been admitted into an organisation constructed on a totally 
different basis, have given satisfaction and proved workable in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the benefits so distributed are susceptible of 
a full and common enjoyment. These doles or scraps of maintenance, 
before they van be enjoyed, require to be personally appropriated in the 
most absolute manner. They lend themselves to no sort of common 
enjoyment. Accordingly doles have met with an overwhelming verdict 
of condemnation. On the other hand, parks, museums, works of art, 
cathedrals, and similar things are capable of giving a common enjoy- 
ment to all without involving any act of appropriation, and with equal 
unanimity they have always been excepted when any general condem- 
nation of endowments has been proposed.” 

The last two chapters on Agencies of Relief and Hospital Reform 
bring us to problems which are more before the eyes of the public to-day 
than the question of endowments, and they constitute an excellent 
summary of our present position with respect to charity, the Poor Law, 
and medical relief in general. The economic student as well as the 
English citizen, for whom the book is primarily written, will find it in- 
valuable as a text-book. It is, so far as we know, the only book 
covering the same ground. An index would have been welcome. 
HELEN BosaNnQuET 


Les Associations Ouvrieres de Production. Ministére du Com- 
merce, de I’ Industrie, des Postes et des Telegraphes; Office du 
Travail. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1897. Pp. 613.) 


Ir is a curious fact, that, while it has been common to say that 
France is the home of co-operative production, we have until now never 
had any statistical information in regard to the position of the French 
co-operative productive societies. The volume which has recently been 
issued on this subject by the French Labour Department, and which 
embodies the results of a most thorough investigation, organised by 
M. Arthur Fontaine, the Assistant-Director of the Office du Travail, 
forms a welcome addition to economic literature. The aim of this 
inquiry is stated to have been “ to measure the efforts made by work- 
men to abolish the wage-system, and to substitute for that system the 
close association of capital and labour, with the object of placing in 
the hands of the workmen actually employed in industrial under- 
takings the entire management and the whole of the profits of these 
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concerns; to describe the alterations which have been made in the 
original ideal of Co-operation, owing to the exigencies of the practical 
difficulties encountered ; to give an account of the various types of 
workmen’s associations found in existence, showing the degree of 
development attained by each type; to enumerate the members of these 
societies, distinguishing between different categories of members; to 
estimate the value of the goods produced by these societies, and to set 
forth the main outlines of their financial position; to show what 
failures have occurred among, and what successes have been achieved 
by these associations, and to supply documentary evidence of a nature 
to enable an opinion to be formed as to the causes, whether of failure 
or success.” The programme thus laid down has, by the exercise of 
an uncommon degree of tact and by most painstaking exertions, been 
fully carried out ; and the results of this investigation are presented 
in a very lucid manner. 

The number of co-operative productive societies in operation in 
1895 is stated to have been 172, as to 165 of which the following 
particulars are given :—These 165 societies had at the end of 1895 a 
total membership of 9,029; their paid-up share capital at the date of 
the inquiry was £468, 620, while the loans by members to societies, as 
shown by the 1895 balance-sheets, amounted to £55,796. The value 
of the business done in 1895 was £1,195,814, and the profits earned in 
that year amounted to £96,409. How far the 165 societies, to which 
these figures relate, can properly be considered to be examples of the 
form of industrial organisation indicated as the subject of this investi- 
gation, is a question of no little interest. It is the great merit of this 
Report that, without any attempt to draw a hard and fast line between 
what is, and what is not, co-operative production, it states the facts in 
such a manner that the reader can make his own distinctions. 

Take, for example, the question of profit-sharing. It is stated in 
the Report that the Bill dealing with co-operative associations, which 
has for many years been under the consideration of the French Legis- 
lature, lays it down that no association shall be considered to be a 
co-operative productive society unless it shall allot at least 50 per cent. 
of its profits to its employees, whether members of the society or not, 
to be divided between them in proportion to the amount earned in the 
year as wages by each; and that the model rules for a productive 
society issued by the French Co-operative Union of Productive Asso- 
ciations contain a clause to the same effect. But the Report shows 
that out of the 172 societies in operation in 1895, the number of 
societies, which allotted to their employees (including non-members) 
at least 50 per cent. of their net profits (remaining after paying not 
more than 5 per cent. interest on their capital), was 19 only; while 
61 societies allotted to their employees (whether members or not) a 
share in such profits inferior to 50 per. cent. No less than 56 societies 
{of which 55 had in 1895 a turnover of £606,018, and profits amount- 
ing to £41,866, while the figures for one society are wanting) accorded 
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to the numerous non-member workmen whom they employed no share 
whatever in their profits. 

In addition to the valuable statistics as to the general position of 
co-operative productive societies in France, which are given in tabular 
form, the Report contains most interesting monograph accounts of 
certain typical associations and a concise history of the co-operative 
productive movement in France from 1831, when Buchez founded his 
co-operative joiners’ association, which never commenced business, to 
the present time. 


Davin F. Scutoss 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY 

Ir is now proposed to make a fresh shift of the scenes in the Indian 
currency experiment. Already it has been demonstrated that a mone- 
tary standard can be appreciated by cutting off the supply, and that 
this appreciation can proceed when the value of the metal used as 
standard is falling, provided always that some confidence exists as to 
the continuity of the policy of contraction. Both these results theoretic- 
ally follow from the conditions of the experiment, but that they would 
follow, in fact, has been stoutly denied by those who should know 
better. 

Three main causes have operated to bring about the fresh departure 
now desired by the Indian Government. The rupee has for some time 
past been hovering about the region of 1s. 4d. There is a feeling 
amongst the public that it is time to reassure and attract English 
capital by announcing an early termination to the present lengthy period 
of transition. Finally, Indian banks and business houses, growing restive, 
are realising at last that contraction takes place through the unwelcome 
channel of a tight money market. Had this been realised five years 
ago it is extremely doubtful whether the present policy could ever have 
been initiated. 

Sir James Westland proposes to put an end to the present uncer- 
tainty by taking power to borrow ten millions sterling, which he proposes 
to use to withdraw and melt as many crores as may be found necessary 
to attain and retain a par of 1s. 4d. Incidentally, as the details of 
these proposals are unfolded, the opinion is hazarded that not more 
than five millions sterling will probably be required to secure success, 
the assumption being that this sum, or, to speak more accurately, 
£5,300,000, would enable us to withdraw twenty crores from a cireula- 
tion of about 130 crores, and that this withdrawal would appreciate the 
rupee to the par desired. Mr. Lindsay seeks to attain the same result 
by a different process. He would have the Government start as a 
stock-jobber and offer to buy or sell rupees in the region of 1s. 4d. at a 
difference in favour of the jobber of about two per cent. To induce 
confidence in the jobber’s solvency, he would borrow and keep in the 
No. 30.—vou. VIII. Q 
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Government shop-window about ten millions sterling. Like Sir James 
Westland he also contemplates the possible necessity of melting rupees 
to meet a drop in the exchanges. 

With characteristic business acuteness the blotin this carefully worked 
out scheme is hit in Sir James’s minute printed in the recent Blue Book. 
The ruling rate of exchange at the present time is not 1s. 4d. During 
times of active export the rate may reach this level, but it is much 
lower at other times in the year. Mr. Lindsay is therefore offering an 
unnecessarily favourable rate to the seller of rupees. Indeed, until the 
exchanges have been brought up to a fairly stable equilibrium, there is a 
considerable risk of the Government being “hammered” on its first 
appearance as a broker. 

Before entering on a general criticism of the merits of the Lindsay, 
Probyn, and Government schemes, some remarks on the wisdom of 
melting up rupees may not be out of place. The only cure for a redun- 
dant currency is undoubtedly contraction, but before announcing a 
definite policy, whether that advocated by Mr. Lindsay or the Govern- 
ment, it might be advisable to attempt to ascertain the probable limit 
of the annual fluctuation in the rupee. If this could be done Govern- 
ment would avoid the risk, inconvenience, and discredit of attempting a 
task which experience may show to be beyond the powers now asked for. 
At present we are much in the dark as to the force required to prevent 
the exchanges running down when the export trade slackens. The 
difference in the exchanges in, say, August and the spring is probably, 
ceteris partbus, not less than 1d, or 1}d. We, however, have not the least 
idea what number of rupees or sovereigns thrown on the other side of 
the scale would prevent this fall. Yet this is a principal part of the 
problem, and caution should prompt us to try and arrive at the solution 
before hazarding a guess and pledging our financial reputation on its cor- 
rectness. And it should not be difficult for us to collect valuable evidence 
upon this point and at the same time steady the exchanges. At present 
we hold ten crores of rupees in our currency note reserve. I would 
cancel the greater part of this holding and create an equivalent 
quantity of gold debt. This would be held as security for the note 
issue; only it would be held by the Secretary of State in London 
instead of by the Government of India in Calcutta. I would utilise 
the change in the following manner. Experience shows that the 
Secretary of State can sell drafts to advantage in the busy seasons of 
the year, but with difficulty in the slack seasons. In other words, when 
the banks require funds to finance the export trade, and when the balance 
of trade is in our favour, he can sell high, but when trade is dull he has 
to reduce his drawings and lower his rates. Now we want to find out 
what the mean rate for the year really is, and if possible to steady the 
rate. We can make some progress towards this end by utilising this gold 
debt. 

My meaning is best illustrated by:an7example. Let us suppose 
that in April the Secretary of State can sell 80 lakhs or so at 1s. 32d., 
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and that to meet his liabilities he requires to sell 40 lakhs a week 
during July, August and September. He finds, however, that trade 
will only take about 20 lakhs except at rates appreciably lower. I 
would then only offer 20 lakhs and make up the difference by selling 
our gold paper. The amount required would be an extra 20 lakhs for 12 
weeks according to my hypothetical example, ’.e.,240lakhs. This amount 
the Secretary of State would realise and pay over from his currency 
note reserve to his treasury balance. Simultaneously the treasury in 
India would pay over the 240 lakhs to the currency note reserve in 
India. It would not of course be necessary to sell the whole 240 lakhs 
at once. The market could be studied and favourable opportunities 
seized. If it was found that as a fact this transfer of 240 lakhs kept 
exchange steady, we should know that the solution of our problem was 
probably well within our power. If the contrary were the case, then the 
following year a greater quantity of the gold paper could be utilised in 
this way. In the event of the whole being engulfed we should see 
that the present proposals of the Indian Government would stand a 
small chance of success. Personally I should prefer if my expedient 
proved successful to leave the raising of the exchange to the operation 
of time. Once the rupee was steady, with a tendency to rise, it could 
be left to rise in the manner sketched by me until our par was reached. 

The advantages of these suggestions are as follows. We should 
promise nothing. The scheme would be economical, for we should not 
borrow anything fresh. Whether we succeeded or not we should to 
some extent have steadied exchange. We could at any time retrace our 
steps by buying back our gold paper with our rupees held in India. It 
would not be necessary to remit to India the interest on that part of 
the gold debt we still held. The Secretary of State could credit this 
interest to his treasury balances in England, and the Indian treasury 
could simultaneously credit the currency note reserve in India with 
the equivalent. Public criticism would be averted ; the public would not 
know what was going on and would have no handle for comment. 
The scheme would not appear strange to the exchange banks or Indian 
houses of business, for the scheme is a mere extension of our present 
manipulation of our currency and treasury balances. At the present 
moment funds are transferred from our branch treasuries to head- 
quarters, and from one headquarters to another by this very method. If 
I want, as Government treasurer, to transfer funds from Delhi to 
Lahore or from Lahore to Calcutta, I credit in the first instance 
funds at Delhi to the currency department and simultaneously transfer 
funds from the Lahore currency balances to the Lahore treasury 
balances ; similarly in the second instance I credit funds to Lahore 
currency from Lahore treasury and simultaneously debit Calcutta 
currency and credit Calcutta treasury. 

The great objection to these suggestions, and I fully admit its 
weight, is a purely political one. The public are getting discontented, 
and it may be wisest to end this feeling of unrest by an expensive coup 
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de main, somewhat on the lines of that advocated by the Indian 
Government. Moreover, the earlier the success the sooner will much 
needed capital come into and return to the country. 

I now pass to the schemes propounded by Mr. Lindsay and the 
Indian Government. I have already adverted to the well-founded 
objection taken by Sir James Westland to the introduction of the 
Lindsay scheme so long as the rupee has not reached or nearly reached 
our par, but other objections are also taken to it, not all of which are 
forcible. It is, I think, most desirable that Government should appear 
to meddle as little as possible with the exchanges. Mr. Lindsay’s 
English and gold standard offices will be the target of much ignorant 
criticism, and will invite pressure on the one side and the other to 
lower or raise the rates fixed, whereas under the Government scheme 
the sovereign will come and go as the exchanges alter, without inviting 
criticism or comment. On the other hand, I see no serious objection 
to the gold being held in London, and much to be said in its favour. 
Considerable stress is also laid upon the undesirability of Government 
controlling the volume of the silver currency. But Mr. Lindsay’s scheme 
gives both a maximum and minimum rate, and it is by no means certain 
that the ebb and flow of the currency of a poor country like India can be 
conveniently left to the movements of the sovereign. On the other hand, 
the Government scheme does not provide for any method of increasing 
the volume of the silver currency automatically, and does not therefore, 
in my view, meet the situation adequately. Moreover, it is extremely 
doubtful whether Government could sell ten crores of rupees as bullion 
at the present prices duringany twelve months. Werethe scheme adopted 
I should, on the whole, prefer to see the quality of legal tender withdrawn 
from silver for sums greater than 10,000 rupees. There would then not 
be the same objection to its coinage under restrictions similar to those 
governing the mintage of small coin. Whatever scheme be adopted 
there does not appear to be any objection to the Government holding 
much of its gold in bars as Mr. Probyn advocates, and this course 
would be economical and more in accordance with modern theory. It 
is practically certain that most of the gold would be held as the backing 
of notes. 

Before bringing these somewhat disjointed remarks to a close, 
I would like to point out that there is some danger at the 
present time of an unduly favourable view being taken regarding the 
immediate future of exchange. The famine has probably brought out 
a certain quantity of rupees from hoards which have been easily ab- 
sorbed in the circulation, owing to the high price of food grains. To 
this may be attributed in a small degree the present high rates of the 
rupee. Again, this year the reduction in the Secretary of State’s 
drawings, due to financial difficulties, has also contributed to apprecia- 
tion. In ordinary times both these causes will be absent ; and on the 
other hand there is some fear of a return to an ambitious programme 
of railway extension, leading to a very undesirable increase in the gold 
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liabilities. The prospect of exchange is therefore not by any means 
so certainly favourable as the Indian Government appear to think. 
| ee SS 





THE RussIAN CURRENCY REFORM.! 


Brrore setting forth the course of the reform of the Russian 
currency, carried out during recent years, it may be well to give 
a short historical account of the paper circulation in Russia. 

The beginning of the paper currency in Russia is assigned to the 
reign of Catherine II. The financial difficulties caused by the Turkish 
War of 1768 induced the government to issue in 1769 “assignats”’ 
for one million roubles. Before the end of 1769 the quantity issued 
reached 2,619,975 r. Since that time the number of assignats 
rapidly augmented, so that the Government was soon obliged to restrict 
their convertibility. Simultaneously the assignats began to depre- 
ciate. Towards the end of the reign of Catherine II. (1796) their 
number had grown to 157°7 millions r., which were depreciated to the 
level of 79 copecks in silver for 1 r. in assignats. 

During the reign of the Emperor Paul (1796-1801) the number of 
assignats reached 221°5 millions r., and their value underwent a 
further depreciation. The Napoleonic wars at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century led to a great increase of the issue of assignats, 
so that in 1815 their number had already attained 825-8 millions r., 
whilst the value of one paper rouble had fallen by that year to 20 cop. 
in silver. 

The period of peace, which followed the year 1815, rendered it 
possible to regulate the paper currency, and towards the year 1823 the 
paper circulation was reduced to 595°8 millions r. However, during 
the following fifteen years the Government undertook no decisive 
measure, and confined its attention to keeping up the quantity of 
paper money at the same level. In consequence the course of the 
assignats began to acquire a considerable stability: thus during the 
period from 1832 to 1838 it fluctuated only between 27:1 and 27:4 cop. 
It is also to be remarked, that during this time coin was circulating in 
the country as well as assignats. At last a law was enacted on 
July 1, 1839, which fixed the value of assignats at 28°6 cop., i.e. one 
silver rouble was declared to be worth 3 r. 50 cop. in paper notes. In 
1841 the Government began to issue a new kind of paper notes con- 
vertible into coin at their nominal value, called ‘‘ credit notes.” A 
law of 1843 proclaimed that all the issued assignats should be 
replaced by credit notes (at the same course of 3r. 50c. for one r. in 
credit notes). Simultaneously credit notes were declared to be legal 
tender as well as silver coin. For the sake of sustaining their conver- 
tibility a metallic reserve was established, the amount of which was 


1 All dates in this article are old style. 
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fixed at one-sixth of the nominal sum of the issued credit notes. 
However, convertibility at any amount was made obligatory only in 
St. Petersburg ; in Moscow it was made obligatory only to the amount 
of 3,000 r., and in the province to the amount of 100 r.! 

The ‘credit note” is the paper currency that circulates in Russia 
at the present day. The defect of the reform of 1839-43 consisted 
in its not having determined the principles according to which paper 
notes were to be issued in future. It had not settled for whose account 
and for what objects such issues were to be admitted. Nevertheless 
the period from 1843 to 1853 was a flourishing time for the Russian 
currency, although the number of credit notes increased during it 
from 222:5 millions r. in 1843 to 311°3 millions r. in 1852, their course, 
because of their convertibility, remained at par or very near thereto. 
In 1853 the war began, and the number of credit notes began to 
increase rapidly. However, their course fell but slowly, and towards 
the end of 1856 was still on the level of 98:3 cop. However, the in- 
sufficiency of the metallic reserve forced the Government so soon as 
1854 to take measures for restraining the convertibility: in 1856 it 
was completely stopped. In 1857 the amount of paper notes reached 
735°3 millions r.; their course had fallen to 95-9 cop. 

During the period from 1857 to 1876 the Government made an 
attempt to regulate the paper currency, but its measures proved unsuc- 
cessful, and the course of the paper notes continued to fall. This 
attempt consisted in the law of the 25th April, 1862, which ordered 
the convertibility of notes into specie at a changing course, so as 
gradually to raise their course and to make it reach by the 1st January, 
1864, their nominal value. However, in consequence of the rapid 
exhaustion of the metallic reserve, the Bank of the State was obliged 
to stop the convertibility in November, 1863, and the course began 
rapidly to fail. In 1877 the quantity of paper notes in circulation was 
790 millions r., and their course stood at the level of 80°9 cop. During 
this year the Turkish War was declared, and the amount of credit 
notes rapidly augmented in consequence of the so-called ‘temporary 
issues,” issued for the purposes of the war ; such temporary issues have 
been made for the sum of 417 millionsr. By the 1st January, 1879, 
the amount of credit notes had grown to the sum of 1,188 millions r., 
in the meantime their course had fallen to a level which was scarcely 
higher than 60 cop. 

By the 1st January, 1881, the paper circulation amounted to 1133-5 
millionsr. On this day a law was enacted directed to reduce the 
paper circulation. To this end the law prescribed the withdrawal 
from circulation at once of 17 millions r. of credit notes, and to with- 
draw during eight years 50 millions r. credit notes yearly. But in the 
embarrassed situation of the State Exchequer the yearly payment of 
50 millions r. presented great difficulties, so that this measure could be 
carried out only for a short time, and credit notes could be withdrawn 
1 The last assignats were withdrawn from circulation in 1852, 
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from circulation and burnt only to the amount of 87 millionsr. The 
remaining 330 millions r. were adjoined to the credit notes of the 
‘permanent issue.’ Thus the paper circulation towards the year 
1885 fell to the amount of 1046°3 millions r., at which it remained 
until the year 1891. 

Such was the situation in 1887, to which may be referred the origin 
of the currency reform. Coin had long before this time disappeared 
from circulation. Nevertheless the Russian laws still continued to 
declare the silver rouble as the Russian legal money unity. According 
to the laws of the 10th June, 1810, and of the 1st July, 1839, the silver 
rouble contains 4 zolotniky 21 doleys! of pure silver, and is composed 
of 900 per mille of silver, and 100 per mille of copper.? Besides this, 
in Russia since the year 1764 were coined golden ‘imperials,” and 
‘‘ half imperials,” the value of which in silver was settled by the law of 
the 1st July, 1839, to 10 r. 30 cop., and 5r. 15 cop. The law of the 
12th December, 1885, retrenched the content of the golden coin by 
34°/,, so that the ‘“‘ half imperial’ should be equal to the golden piece 
of 20 francs. Meantime the value of the new ‘‘imperials” and “ half 
imperials’’ was fixed at 10 r. and 5r. The “imperial” of the new 
coinage is of the weight of 2 zol. 69°36 doleys of pure gold (the “half 
imperial ”’ of 1 zol. 34°68 doleys), and is composed of 900 per mille of 
gold and 100 per mille of copper.* 

Let us now proceed to the reform. In 1887 the Government decided 
to venounce the raising of the value of the credit rouble to its nominal 
level. Instead of that it conceived the plan of fixing the course of the 
paper rouble at the level of about lr. 50c. in credit notes for one 
rouble in gold (662 cop. in gold for one rouble in credit notes), and of 
securing their convertibility at that level. A resolution in that sense 
was adopted by the Committee of Finance in the sitting of the 27th 
June, 1887. At the same time the Committee expressed the opinion 
that the return to convertibility must be preceded by a reinforcement 
of the metallic reserve, and the permission of transactions in gold. 
The report of the Committee .was sanctioned by His Majesty the 
Emperor on the 10th July, 1887. Simultaneously the Minister of 
Finance was authorised to redeem, according to his own discretion, 
the debt of the State Exchequer to the Bank of the State, consisting 
of the issued credit notes. For that purpose this Minister was 


1 The Russian pound (= 0°41 kilogram) contains 96 zolotniky, one zol. contains 
96 doleys. 

2 The obligatory reception of assignats in al] payments was established by the 
law of the 9th December, 1812. 

3 Until the last year the seignorage for converting metal into coin on the State 
Mint made up 136 r. in gold for one pud (= 40 pounds) of pure gold. By the laws of 
the 20th December, 1896, and 31st January, 1897, this seignorage was reduced to the 
sum of 42 r. 314 cop. per pud of pure goid in new gold roubles (which would make up 
28 r. 21 cop. in old gold roubles). The coin is to be delivered from the Mint not 
later than three days after the metal has been presented. The seignorage for one 
pud of pure silver is fixed at 60r. in silver roubles. 
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authorised either to deposit gold into the metallic reserve of the Bank, 
or to withdraw from circulation and burn a portion of the credit notes, 
yet without restraining the money market. However, at first the 
realisation of that plan was not successful, as is evident from the fact 
that during the period from the 1st January, 1887, to the middle of 
the year 1892, during which the Russian finances were managed by 
Mr. Wyshnegradsky, the credit rouble fluctuated between 55 cop. in 
1888,! and 90 cop. in 1890. Moreover, during that period the amount 
of paper notes not only was not diminished, but on the contrary the 
law of the 1st July, 1888, permitted the Minister of Finance to 
authorise the Bank of the State to make temporary issues of credit 
notes for the wants of commerce, covering every issued rouble in credit 
notes with one rouble in gold. This law was confirmed by the law of 
the 28th July, 1891. According to these laws 75 millions r. were 
issued in 1891, and 75 millions r. in 1892, so that by the 1st January, 
1893, the whole amount of paper circulation extended to 1196-3 
millions r. 

However, the reserve in gold belonging to the Exchequer and to 
the Bank of the State rose during the above mentioned period con- 
siderably.2. Meanwhile it began to become evident that first of all the 
Government had to take measures to stop the fluctuations of the course. 
Therefore the Government undertook a series of measures, directed to 
suppress the speculation in ,credit notes, and to guarantee a certain 
stability to their value on the international market. One of the first 
measures was the law of the 29th March, 1893, which introduced a 
‘‘ statistical’? custom duty at the amount of 1 cop. for every 100 r. 
upon the import and export of credit notes at the European frontier. 
This measure was originally introduced but transitorily: but by the 
law of the 20th December, 1893, it was prolonged until the 1st January, 
1897, and by the law of the 30th December, 1896, it was again pro- 
longed till further orders.* Simultaneously Government influenced the 
Credit Institutions for the sake of restraining them from exporting 
credit notes abroad. The two laws, enacted on the 8th June, 1893, 
interdicted the Differenzgeschifte with gold on the Russian Exchanges, 
and strengthened the supervision over these Exchanges. Finally the 
Government tried to keep up the stability of the foreign course of 
exchange by selling and buying foreign bills of exchange at the account 
of the Bank of the State. In consequence of all these measures the 
fluctuations of the course of the credit rouble were almost completely 
removed towards the end of the year 1895. Indeed, the fluctuations 

1 This fall was caused by the report that transactions in gold at the market 
course were on the point of being permitted, and by the animosity which that report 
aroused on the Exchange. 

Towards the 1st January, 1892, the gold belonging to the State Exchequer, and 
to the Bank of the State reached 302°5 millions r., to which we must add the 
gold reserve of the Bank of the State, which amounted to 211°5 millions r. 

3 On the 4th January, 1898, this custom duty upon the import and export of 
credit notes was repealed. 
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of the course of exchange with London were (taking as unity = 100 
the lowest course of exchange during the year) :— 


1890: 19°/, 1893 : 6°/, 
1891 : 21°). 1894 ; 2° 
1892: 10°/. 1895 : 0:5°/, 


The consequence of this result was that Russian securities ceased 
to serve abroad as an object of speculation, and began to pass into 
the more solid holding of rentiers. 

After these preliminary measures a law was enacted on the 8th May, 
1895, which permitted all kinds of written transactions in Russian 
golden coin. The law ordered that the payment upon such trans- 
actions must be discharged either in golden coin or in State credit 
notes at the course of the day of payment. The same law authorised 
the Minister of Finance to permit the payment of the excise duties in 
gold coin at the rate settled by him. In virtue of this law the 
Minister of Finance (by the Circular of the 26th May, 1895) prescribed 
the acceptance of gold coin in payment of the excise duties for tobacco, 
sugar, and naphtha at a rate to be fixed by him for a term not 
shorter than three months. Another Circular of the Minister of 
Finance of the same date settled the rate of a half imperial of new 
coinage at 7r. 40 cop. (that of a half imperial of old coinage at 7r. 
62 cop.) for the period 1st June to the 31st August, 1895. By the 
Circular of the 3lst July, 1895, the same rate was settled for the 
period 1st September, 1895, to 31st December, 1895. 

The law of the 6th November, 1895, authorised the Minister of 
Finance, in agreement with the competent Ministers, to permit the 
cash offices of all the State institutions, including the cash offices of 
the railroads, to accept in payment at the desire of the payers gold 
coin at the rate, which is to be settled by the Minister of Finance at 
the same level with the rate, settled by this Minister according to 
the law of the 8th May, 1895. By the Circular of the Minister of 
Finance of the 9th November, 1895, the law of the 6th November, 
1895, was extended to all the cash offices of the Ministry of Finance, 
except the custom houses, the custom duties being payable in gold 
coin at its nominal value. By another Circular of the 9th November, 
and a Circular of the 16th November, 1895, the law of the 6th No- 
vember, 1895, was extended to the cash offices of all the State insti- 
tutions. The Circular of the Minister of Finance of the 11th December, 
1895, fixed the value of gold coin for all the above mentioned pur- 
poses for the year 1896 on the level of 7 r. 50 cop. for the half imperial 
of the new coinage. In 1896 the Bank of the State was bound {¢i// 
further orders to buy and sell gold coin at the price of 7 r. 50 cop. 
for one half imperial. 

At the same time the Ministry of Finance made vigorous efforts to 
draw into circulation gold and silver coin, and to raise the amount of 
the gold reserve of the Bank of the State. So the law of the 3rd 
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March, 1895, required the metallic reserve of the Bank to be increased 
to the sum of 450 millions of gold roubles, and the conversion into 
gold of that part of it that consisted in silver. The law of the 1st 
January, 1896, ordered this gold reserve to be reinforced again by 
50 millions r. in gold, which brought the amount of the reserve to the 
sum of 500 millionsr. Except this reserve, the Bank of the State had 
in its cash at the beginning of the year 1896 about 100 millions r, in 
gold, whilst the Exchequer of the State possessed at the same time 
about 125 millions r. in gold. So the amount of gold in the possession 
of the Russian Government amounted at that time to 725 millionsr. 
in gold (= about 1,090 millions credit roubles). This fund was obtained 
by foreign loans, by the sale of securities on foreign markets, by the 
payment of the custom duties in gold, by the inland production of 
gold, &e. 

As we have seen, the amount of paper notes reached by the Ist 
January, 1893, the sum of 1196-3 millionsr. During 1893 50 millions 
were withdrawn from circulation; but in the same year, 1893, they 
were again issued. During 1894 75 millions r. of credit notes were 
withdrawn, so that the general amount of paper circulation was on the 
1st January, 1895, 1121°3 millions r., and on this level it remained till 
March, 1897. 

After all the preliminary measures which have been described the 
Government resolved at last to undertake the final step towards the 
definitive regulation of the Russian currency. To this purpose in the 
beginning of 1896 a bill was brought by the Minister of Finance into 
the State Council. Its contents have not been published. ‘ We offer 
an account of it, derived from an official source :— 


1. The State credit notes are issued by the Bank of the State exclusively 
for its commercial operations; they are no longer issued on account of the 
State Exchequer. The credit notes that will be in circulation the day of the 
promulgation of these rules, as well as those that will be issued in future, are 
to be included in the passive (liabilities) of the Bank. 

2. The State credit notes are legal tender as well as gold money of the 
proposed new coinage. All stipulations are invalid which tend to suppress 
the character of the State notes as legal tender equivalent to gold coin. The 
regulations which limit the payment of the Custom duties in credit notes are 
to be maintained till further orders of the Minister of Finance. 

3. The circulation of the credit notes is guaranteed by all the property of 
the State. The value of the credit notes is settled in gold roubles of the 
proposed new coinage. 

4. The credit notes are convertible into gold by the Bank of the State to 
any amount. In the St. Petersburg office of the Bank they are convertible on 
sight; in the remaining offices, in conformity with their gold reserve. 

5. The now existing gold reserve, amounting to 750 millions r. in gold of 
the proposed new coinage, is to be transmitted to the Bank and adjoined to its 
gold cash. The gratuitous debt of the Exchequer of the State for the credit 
notes is to be included in the active of the Bank. 

6. The Bank is authorised to issue credit notes on the following con- 
ditions :— 
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(a). As long as the sum issued does not exceed 1,000 millions r., the gold 
reserve has to be not less than the half of the sum issued. 

(b). If the sum issued exceeds 1,000 millions r., the surplus is to be 
guaranteed by augmenting the gold reserve by one r. in gold for every rouble 
in credit notes. 

7. The Bank abolishes the credit notes, which being superfluous in circula- 
tion return to the Bank. 

8. The gold pieces of the proposed new coinage have the value of 10r. 
(each rouble consisting of 100 copecks). They contain 1 zol. 78°24 doleys of 
pure gold, and are composed of 900 per mille of gold and 100 per mille of copper. 

9. The gold money of the proposed new coinage is legal tender to any 
amount. 

10. The now existing silver rouble is legal tender to the amount of 50r.; for 
the payment of taxes on the cash offices of the State it is legal tender to any 
amount, except the Custom duties, at the payment of which it is legal tender 
only to the amount of one r. 

11. The imperials and half imperials, coined according to the law of the 
12th December, 1885, remain temporarily in circulation. They are legal tender 
at the proportion of one r. in imperials cr half imperials for lr. 50c. in gold 
money of the proposed new coinage. 

12. This proportion is also applied to all public and private loans, issued in 
metallic roubles before the promulgation of the present law. The terms of 
these loans remain unaltered. 

13. The same proportion is applied in all those cases in which a sum of 
money is to be paid, the amount of which was determined before the pro- 
mulgation of this law in gold money, coined according to the law of the 12th 
December, 1885. 

14. Gold money, coined before the law of the 12th December, 1885, is to be 
accepted in the Bank of the State and at the Mint by weight, at the price of 
5°7392 cop. for one doley of pure gold. These pieces are no more re-issued in 
circulation. 

15. As soon as the order shall be issued permitting the payment of the 
Custom duties in credit notes, the further emission of deposit receipts, which 
are delivered now by the Bank of the State for deposits in gold,! will be 
stopped. 


The fate of this bill in the State Council has remained until the 
present day unknown to the public. However, the realisation of the 
reform was not suspended, and was brought forth in parts by a series 
of laws enacted without passing through the usual legislative stages 
(i.e. without being previously deliberated by the State Council). Thus 
the reform may be considered now as nearly accomplished, though the 
original plan has been considerably modified by the above mentioned 
laws. 


1 According to the § 148 of the Statute of the Bank of the State, enacted the 
6th June, 1894, the Bank of the State could accept deposits in gold, in return for 
which it delivered ‘‘ deposit receipts,” in which the deposited sum was designated in 
gold, and which were payable in gold coin payable at sight. Those receipts were 
accepted in payment of the Custom duties at their nominal price. On the 15th May, 
1895, it was ordered that those receipts should be accepted in payment of the excise 
duties equally with gold coin, at the course settled by the Minister of Finance. 
The “ deposit receipts” got no great extension. 
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First of all Government continued actively to draw into circulation 

gold and silver coin. Still the nominal value of the gold coin not 
corresponding to its course in credit notes, as it was settled by the 
Minister of Finance, caused considerable inconvenience, chiefly in 
consequence of the backwardness of the rural population. Therefore 
on the 3rd January, 1897, a law was enacted, which prescribed to coin 
henceforth imperials and half imperials of the same content as was 
prescribed by the law of the 12th December, 1885, but with the 
inscription of 15 r. and 7 r. 50 cop. 

Further, the law of the 29th August, 1897, required that State credit 
notes are to be issued by the Bank of the State at an amount strictly 
limited by the indispensable wants of the money circulation, and that 
they are to be secured in gold; that the gold reserve should not be 
less than the half of the sum of the credit notes issued, as long as this 
sum does not exceed 600 millions r.; that every rouble of credit notes 
in circulation above 600 millions r. should be secured at least by one r. 
in gold, so that every 15 r. in credit notes should be secured in gold of 
the value at least of one imperial. 

At last the law of the 14th November, 1897, prescribed the coinage 
of new golden pieces of the value of 5r., containing the third part of 
an imperial (87:12 doleys of pure gold), and composed of 900 per mille 
of pure gold and 100 per mille of copper. (Such pieces are already 
in circulation.) 

Thus the Russian currency reform may be now considered as 
nearly completed. As to what remains yet to be done (except the 
necessity of proclaiming the gold money, coined according to the laws 
of the 3rd January and 14th November, 1897, to be legal tender at 
any amount), we should like to point out two circumstances. 

Firstly : the laws enacted up to now do not at all regulate the réle 
of silver. As we have seen, the silver rouble until the present time 
appears de jure as the Russian legal money unity. Meanwhile, in 
consequence of the depreciation of silver during the last twenty-five 
years, the metallic value of silver roubles, in relation to gold, fell even 
below the course of the paper roubles. On the other hand, as we 
have already mentioned, silver as well as gold coin has long ago dis- 
appeared from circulation; and in consequence of the importance 
which gold has acquired in international commercial dealings, the 
course of the credit rouble has long been reckoned-in terms of 
gold. Nevertheless the Russian Mint was legally obliged to deliver 
22 r. 75 cop. in silver coin for one pound of pure silver. The market 
price of one pound of silver having fallen, the bearer of silver bullion 
could gain on every pound a considerable profit. This circumstance 
was calculated to attract a great quantity of silver bullion for coining, 
and threatened our currency with a serious deterioration through an 
afflux of silver coin. This was the reason why on the 16th July, 1893, 
a law was enacted suspending the acceptance of silver for coining, and 
interdicting the importation of foreign silver currency, except the 
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Chinese yambs. (The laws of the 29th July and 19th October, 1894, 
permitted the importation of Persian crans and of Bucharian silver 
coin.) Actually it is reported that the Government intends to sub- 
stitute for silver coin the one rouble and three roubles credit notes, i.e. 
above 200 millionsr.1 Judging by the perseverance with which the 
Government draws into circulation silver roubles, this report seems to 
be probably true. Consequently it appears to be very important that 
the conditions on which silver coin is to be issued should be exactly 
settled, and that the limits of its office as legal tender should be strictly 
determined. The real value of the silver rouble being much below its 
nominal price, excessive issues of silver offer the same kind of danger 
as excessive issues of paper notes. 

The second necessary measure would be the re-organisation of the 
Bank of the State (that institution being now in entire dependence on 
the Minister of Finance), and the regulation of the issues of the credit 
notes on the same principles, which are applied in the Issue-Banks of 
Western Europe. 

Before concluding, I should add that the number of credit notes in 
circulation, which reached 1121-3 millions r. on the 1st January, 1897, 
fell towards the 1st March, 1897, to the amount of 1,083,781,634 r. The 
law of the 6th June, 1897, prescribed to cancel from the debt of the 
State 15,003,467 r. of old modelled credit notes, which were not pre- 
sented to the term prescribed by the Minister of Finance for ex- 
changing them against new modelled credit notes. On the 29th 
November, 1897, credit notes for the sum of 18,778,167 r. were burnt. 
Thus, according to the balance of the Bank of the State, dated the 
lst December, 1897, the amount of credit notes in circulation was 
1,050,000,000 r. On the 15th and 20th December, 1897, credit notes 
were burnt for the sums of 20 millions r. and of 31 millions r., so that by 
the 1st January, 1898, the amount of paper notes was 999 millions r. 
Since that time 39 millions r. were burnt, so that according to the 
balance of the Bank of the State, dated the 23rd January, 1898, the 
amount of paper notes was 960 millions r., of which 892 millions were 
in circulation and 68 millions in the cash of the Bank. According 
to the same balance the gratuitous debt of the State Exchequer to 
the Bank of the State is now reduced to 175 millions r. 

According to the same balance of the Bank of the State, dated the 
23rd January, 1898, the gold that the Bank had in its metallic reserve 
and in its cash amounted to 1,154 millions r., whereas the silver that 
the Bank had in its cash amounted to 24 millions r.? 

Wrapimir DEHN 


1 The one rouble credit notes make up 104 millions r., the three rouble credit 
notes make up 129 millions r., together they make up the sum of 233 million 
roubles. 

* Except that the Bank possesses a stock of gold amounting to 20 millions r., 
which is placed abroad (without including the stock of gold, belonging abroad to 
the Russian State Exchequer: the amount of the latter is not named in the balance 
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PROFESSOR GRAZIANI ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
Monopo.y.! 





Economic controversy is generally a thankless task. You cannot 
hope to make any impression on your opponent. Yet he is the only 
reader on whose interest you can count. However, a discussion with 
Professor Graziani upon the theory of monopoly may form an ex- 
ception to this general rule. For Professor Graziani has shown in 
his courteous reply to my criticisms of his Istitwzioni that he is 
amenable to argument. He makes one concession,” which is one more 
than most disputants can be induced to make. Also’a more than 
personal interest may attach to the renewed discussion of the points on 
which Professor Graziani still holds out. They relate to important 
problems in the science of taxation; and they raise the general 
question whether the mathematical method can be of any assistance in 
dealing with such problems. Professor Graziani maintains the negative : 
that “in the matter of repercussion [shifting and incidence of taxation] 
Cournot and the other purely mathematical writers have not proved 
any truths which have not been, or could not easily be, demonstrated 
without the use of mathematical symbols.”* I accept this challenge 
and join issue at all the disputed points. 

I. Professor Graziani denies what I, after Cournot, have affirmed, 
that normally and in general a specific tax (a tax of so much per unit 
supplied) on a monopolised article will (tend to) raise the price of the 
article. He argues thus: ‘‘In order that in every case an elevation of 
price should be advantageous to the monopolist, it would be necessary 
to prove that universally the gain resulting from the diminution of the 
impost would be greater than the loss which the net profit suffers from 
the change of price. And this demonstration Edgeworth has not 
given and could not give. He ought to have proved that if, for 
example, the price 5 gives the largest net profit to the monopolist 
before the imposition of the tax, there will be found, after the im- 
position of the tax, a price greater than 5, which will necessarily give a 
profit greater than any other price. And whereas by hypothesis, 
abstracting from the tax, any higher price causes the monopolist to 
obtain a profit smaller than 3,000, which we will call 3,000 —a, if the 


of the Bank). .The quantity of gold coin drawn into circulation up to the 1st 
January, 1897, was 37°5 millions r, ; during 1897 117°5 mllions, so that towards the 
ist January, 1898, it reached 155 millions. The quantity of silver coin reached to- 
wards the 1st January, 1898, 99 millions, of which 50 millions r. were drawn into 
circulation before the 1st January, 1897, and 49 millions r. were drawn into it in 
1897. 

‘ 1 Augusto Graziani Sulla ripercussione delle imposte nei casi di monopolio (A 
proposito di alcune osservazioni del prof. Edgeworth), Torino Fratelli Bocca, 1898, pp. 
12, [Referring to a review of Professor Graziani’s Istituzioni by the present writer 
in the Economic JouRNAL, vol. vii, p. 403]. 

2 Op. cit., p. 10. 3 Op. cit., p. 4. + Referring to an example given. 
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[total] tax charged on the amount produced at the price 4 is called b,, 
and the tax on the amount produced at a price greater than 4 is called 
5, Edgeworth’s proposition may be replaced by the formula: 
3,000 — (a + b)>3,000 - b,; which reduces to the following: a+b<b, 
... . If we represent by c the excess of b, over b, we may transform 
the condition above stated into this: a+b<b+c, which is fulfilled if 
I<.” 

But, continues Professor Graziani, as a depends upon the law 
of demand, and bd partly upon the law of demand and partly on the 
amount of the tax per piece, ‘“‘ the law of demand and the rate of 
taxation may be such that a is either less or equal or greater than c ; ! 
and it may accordingly be the interest of the monopolist either to raise 
the price or to maintain the original price.” 

In this passage Professor Graziani has well stated the problem ; 
but he has not fully utilised one of the data: namely, that the net 
profit of the monopolist was a maximum at the original price. When 
that circumstance is attended to, the relation of a to c is found not to 
be so indeterminate as Professor Graziani supposes. When the 
change of price is small, a, the diminution of the net profit (irrespective 
of the tax), must be positive (—a must be negative) whether the 
small change is in the positive or negative direction. Thus if we 
designate by + Ap the small quantity added to, or subtracted from, 
the original price, it may be expected that a will be of the form 
+ (Ap)?xw, where wis positive.2 Also b, the amount of tax paid at 
the original price, is of the form «xt, where x is the amount of the 
commodity supplied, and ¢ the rate of taxation per piece. Accordingly 
b, the corresponding amount for the price p+Ap is approximately of 
the form ¢ x (x - Ap x v) ;* assuming as usual that for small variations 
the change in the dependent variable (x) is proportional to the change 
in the independent variable (p). Whence c(=b,-b)=Apx vt. This is 
a quantity of the first order, proportioned to Ap, while a is a quantity 
of the second order, proportioned to (Ap)?._ Accordingly, by taking Ap 
sufficiently small, the condition which Professor Graziani rightly pos 
tulates, viz., that a should be less than ce, will be fulfilled. 

A geometrical illustration may put the matter in a clearer light. 
In the annexed figure let OX be a horizontal line, and ABC a curve 
which is continuous and concave towards OX in the neighbourhood of 
B, the point at which the vertical height of the curve above OX is a 


1 «*Quindi a norma della ragione dell imposta e della legge della domanda puo 
avenire @ 0 minore od uquale o maggiore dic.’ Op, cit., p. 6. 

2 Here w is put for minus half the second differential of the monopolist’s net 
profit with respect to the price, at the original price (abstraction being made of the 
tax). This net profit being a maximum, that second differential must be negative, 
and therefore w positive, in general, and excepting the peculiar cases in which the 
second differential (as well as the first) vanishes at the point of maximum or becomes 
infinite. 

% Here v is the rate at which the quantity consumed dimimishes with the in- 
crease of price ; what in Cournot’s notation is represented by—F"(p). 
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maximum. We might suppose the line to represent the floor, and the 
curve the vaulted roof, of a cell so narrow that a prisoner confined 
therein could only move backwards or forwards in one line, viz. OX, 
so low that he could not anywhere raise himself to his full height. 
The position at which he could most nearly stand erect, which we will 
suppose to be the position of greatest comfort, is given by the point B, 
at which a tangent to the curve is parallel to OX. 

Now suppose that Inquisitorial ingenuity makes the floor of the 
cell an inclined plane of which OX’ is a section. The new position of 
greatest comfort is given by the point B’ on the curve which is at the 
greatest vertical distance from the straight line OX’, that is the point 
on the curve at which the tangent to the curve is parallel to OX’. 
it is evident that this point is to the left of (the vertical through) B 
the original point, the curve being continuously concave. Accordingly 
our prisoner seeking the position of greatest comfort will move from 
his original position towards O. 


B 








P 


Is it necessary to interpret the parable? The amount of commodity 
supplied is represented by a distance measured from O along the 
abscissa OX. The corresponding ordinate to the curve represents the 
net profit of the monopolist irrespective of the tax. This profit is a 
maximum for the amount OP. The angle XOX’ has for its tangent t¢, 
the tax per unit of commodity; so that the total tax paid on any 
amount of commodity supplied, e.g. OP’, is represented by P’Q’, the 
vertical distance of P’ from the line OX’. Accordingly the net profit 
of the monopolist after the tax is represented by the length of the vertical 
intercept between OX’ and the curve. It is evident that OP’, the 
abscissa for which this intercept is a maximum, is less than OP. 
That is after the tax the amount supplied is less, and accordingly the 
price is higher. 

II. and III. The fate of Professor Graziani’s first proposition 
involves that of two others, which he thus restates: ‘‘As to whether 
the price will be raised or the original price will be maintained, I laid 
down these principles: that the first alternative will be so much 
the more probable if the demand approaches the conditions of 
relative stability, 7.e., as Marshall would say, is inelastic, or if the pro- 
duction ‘‘obeys the law of decreasing returns,” or that of constant 
returns.' But it has been shown that a tax is attended with a rise of 


1 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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price, not sometimes, but generally ; and except in the peculiar case of 
a certain discontinuity in the curve representing the monopolist’s profit 
—-a peculiarity which has nothing to do with the elasticity of the law of 
demand, or the increasingness of the returns. No doubt it would be 
an allowable way of speaking to describe a tendency as null when it is 
insensible, or so small as to be probably counteracted by friction. It 
might be legitimate to regard the force of gravitation which, say, a satel- 
lite of Saturn exercises on a terrestrial object, as nil. But Professor 
Graziani has expressly cut himself off from this sort of interpretation. 
It is as if he maintained that heavenly bodies sometimes do, and 
sometimes do not, attract the earth; the former alternative—-the case 
of attraction—being the more probable, the smaller and more distant 
the bodies are! The cases in which he says the rise of price is most 
probable, the cases of inelastic demand and decreasing returns, are 
precisely the cases in which the rise of price is not indeed null, but 
particularly small, as I pointed out in my review.? 

Here is his reasoning as to the first case :—‘ It seems to me that 
when the demand approaches conditions of stability, that is when it 
is not elastic, and to a large increase of price there is apt to correspond 
only a slight diminution of consumption, the net profit attainable by 
adopting prices superior to that which realises the maximum gain® 
ought to differ little from that maximum. . . . It is true that also the 
difference between the amount of tax paid [before and after the tax} 
will not be great, since the contribution depends upon the number of 
units of the product, and the consumption is supposed to be but 
slightly [scarsamente] diminished; yet, except where the tax is 
exceedingly light, it is evident that its diminution will exceed the 
difference between the net profits attainable at the two profits; that 
is, that c will be greater than a, and therefore the elevation of price 
probable.” 3 


1 Non é, come sembra sostenere 1’Edgeworth, che se l’imposta é molto tenue, il 
prezzo non si elevi perché il guadagno del monopolista o la minore perdita di lui 
sarebbe cosi piccola da sconsigliare una modificazione, ma sta invece che quando 
Yimposta é tenuissima vi ha pit forte probabilit’ che age... . che la con- 
servazione del prezzo primativo giovi pui di qualsiasi modificazione. Op. cit., p. 6. 

2 Economic JourNAL, vol. vii, p. 406. The following restatement may be accept- 
able. The addition to the price caused by a tax of ¢ per unit of a monopolised com- 
modity =tv+(2v+u+R), where v has the same meaning as in the text (the F’(p) 
of Cournot with its sign changed); w is the rate at which the cost of production 
iucreases with the increase of the amount produced (the second differential of 
Cournot’s ¢(D),R is a quantity involving the second differential of the quantity 
consumed with respect to the price, about which coefficient in general we know 
nothing. This addendum is greater (1) the greater v is, other things, and in parti- 
cular wand R, being the same; and (2), the less w, is other things and in particular 
v and R, being the same. But v is greater the greater the elasticity of demand, and 
au is smaller the further the case is removed from that of decreasing returns, 
becoming indeed less than nothing in case of increasing returns. Thus the rise 
of price is particularly great in the cases exactly opposite to those which Professor 
Graziani distinguishes as favourable to a rise of price. 3 Op. cit., p. 9. 
No. 30.—Vvo.L. VIII R 
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The correct statement is that, as shown above, c will generally be 
greater than a for sufficiently small values of Ap. The question is: 
Will the value of Ap, at which a just becomes equal to ¢, be particu- 
larly large or small when, ceteris paribus, the elasticity of demand is 
small? The answer is that the disturbance of price will be particularly 
small in that case. It may be observed that it is not allowable to 
suppose the elasticity of demand to be very slight, indefinitely small. 
For equilibrium would not have been reached in that case before the 
tax ; the monopolist would have gone on raising the price until checked 
by a sensible elasticity.! 

IV. So clear an issue is not presented by Professor Graziani’s 
rejoinder to my remarks on his theory that the monopolist can never 
shift the whole burden of the tax. The question here is largely one 
of words, turning on the definition of the term “shifting” [ripercussione]. 
I admitted that upon a certain definition of the term, Professor 
Graziani’s statement was not indefensible.2 I must now admit that he 
seems to have entertained such a signification. 

At the same time I may doubt whether the subtle distinctions of 
things upon which the selection of a definition turns can be adequately 
effected by his method. Consider the following contrasts between the 
régime of monopoly and that of competition. 

i. Whereas in a régime of competition the rise of price consequent 
on a specific tax cannot in general be greater than the tax, except in 
the case of increasing returns, or as an indirect result, to afford com- 
pensation to the producer for delay and impediment; in a régime of 
monopoly a rise of price to a greater extent than the tax may occur 
without these reservations.® 

ii. Whereas in a régime of competition, if the demand is perfectly 
inelastic, it is possible that the producer should not be damnified at all, 
the price being just raised to the full extent of the tax, and the con- 
sumption not being diminished; in a régime of monopoly this is not 
possible, since, as above pointed out, the demand cannot have been 
before the tax perfectly inelastic. 

Professor Graziani seems to acquiesce in the first proposition,‘ as 
indicated in my review. Nor does he deny the second proposition. 
But it is hard to see how either could be discovered and proved by his 
methods. 

Vy. A rejoinder is hardly called for by Professor Graziani’s con- 
cluding remarks on the dangers of mathematical reasoning. The 
withers of the mathematician are not wrung by these commonplaces. 
The use of the method is not necessarily attended with an exagger- 


1 If the F’(p) of Cournot is zero, the first differential of the monopolist net profit 
is positive ; it will be the interest of the monopolist to go on raising the price until the 
elasticity is just sufficiently great to reduce the first differential to zero. 

2 Economic JOURNAL, vol. vii, p. 405, note. 

3 See Cournot, Recherches, Art. 33, p. 69, and contrast Art. 51, p. 104. 

4 Op. cit., p. 6, last par. and p. 7. 
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ation of its importance. The inability to use it is not a qualification 
for appreciating its usefulness. 


F. Y. EpGEWoRTH 





THE CORRESPONDENCE ON SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


In the recently published correspondence relating to sugar 
bounties, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have laid bare their 
reasons for joining in the agitation against continental sugar bounties. 
It cannot be said that the reasons are convincing. Two cases are put 
forward : the case of the British sugar refiner, and the case of the 
West Indian sugar grower. They can best be dealt with separately. 

The case for the refiners is stated in a letter and a memorandum 
from the ‘‘ Sugar Refiners’ Association and Others” to the Marquis of 
Salisbury. As an illustration of the sort of argument that a trade 
association thinks good enough to address to a Prime Minister this 
document is interesting. The gist of it lies in the following 
paragraph :— 

“In 1870 the consumption of sugar inthe United Kingdom was 
695,000 tons, of which about 85 per cent. was refined in this country. 
In 1896 the consumption had increased to 1,424,000 tons—over 100 
per cent.—whereas the quantity refined in this country was only 44 
per cent., a decrease of about 41 per cent.” 

Any one reading this paragraph would jump to the conclusion that 
there had been a heavy fall in the quantity of sugar refined in this 
country, and it may without unfairness be assumed that this was the 
impression which the authors of the paragraph intended to convey. 
Those persons, however, who have had any experience of the 
‘percentage trick” in statistical arguments will at once have their 
suspicions aroused by the form in which the refiners state their case, 
and a very little arithmetic will show that these suspicions are fully 
justified. Taking the figures as they are given and working back the 
percentages, it will be seen that in 1870 the quantity of sugar refined 
in this country was 590,750 tons, and in 1896 the quantity was 626,560 
tons. Therefore, according to the figures on which the refiners them- 
selves rely, there has been no decrease but a substantial increase in the 
British refining industry. Whether these figures are accurate I have 

‘no means of knowing. It is sufficient for my purpose to show what a 
grossly misleading impression the Association has evolved out of its 
own figures. I may add that two other sets of figures bearing on the 
same point are given in the same letter. They also are carefully 
wrapped up in a veil of arithmetical processes, and when unfolded 
reveal some curious discrepancies, due possibly to defective arithmetic. 
But in spite of these discrepancies, these additional figures confirm 
the main conclusion that between 1870 and 1896 the British refining 
industry has appreciably expanded. 

R 2 
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One other shot which the Refiners’ Association fires at Lord 
Salisbury is the statement that in 1870 there were fifty refiners in the 
United Kingdom, and that in 1896 only fourteen were left. The 
Association fails to add that these fourteen were doing the whole 
business previously done by the fifty, and a trifle over. 

Admittedly the British refining industry has expanded much less 
rapidly than the British consumption of sugar. But that is not a 
peculiar feature of this industry alone. The British milling industry 
has not kept pace with the British consumption of flour, nor the Dundee 
jute industry with the consumption of jute. It is the tendency of 
modern commerce in all countries to export finished products in prefer- 
ence to raw materials. A decade or so back America only sent us 
wheat, now she sends us flour as well. Canada used to send us cattle 
only ; she has begun to send dressed beef. India at one time exported 
only the raw jute, now she has an enormous jute manufacturing industry 
of her own. Scores of other illustrations might be given. With 
bounties, therefore, or without, the refining industry abroad is certain 
to gain on the British refining industry, for the simple reason that the 
sugar is grown abroad. It is, by the way, interesting to note that it 
has been made a cause of complaint against the West Indians that they 
have not the enterprise to refine the sugar they themselves grow. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Chamberlain may yet suggest that, in order ‘‘ to 
save the West Indies,” sugar refineries should be established at Antigua 
or Barbados at the cost of the British taxpayer. 

So much for the British refiners. The case for the West Indian 
growers is stated by Mr. Chamberlain himself, or rather by a 
permanent official of the Colonial Office writing in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
name. After quoting the various passages from the report of the 
West India Royal Commission, in which the bounty system is 
condemned, Mr. Chamberlain goes on to say :— 

“Tt is hoped that foreign governments, or some of them, may 
welcome a reasonable plea for abandoning a system under which, out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers, the British public has been provided 
with abnormally cheap sugar, with the result that some of the British 
colonies have been deplorably injured, and that an artificial and 
unsound competition has been stimulated between bounty-giving 
countries.” ; 

The last consideration here put forward is of course a matter for 
the bounty-giving countries themselves to consider, and the subsequent 
correspondence shows that they are considering it. From the British 
point of view the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is‘ contained 
in the statement that ‘‘some of the British colonies have been 
deplorably injured”’ by a system which has “ provided the British 
public with abnormally cheap sugar.” It is at the outset a little 
surprising that a British minister should complain because the British 
public is provided with cheap sugar at the expense of foreign taxpayers. 
Even the mere consumer is a man and a brother, and it is a little hard 
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that his legitimate desire to buy his sugar cheap should be treated by 

one of his own paid ministers as an anti-social vice. But it is not 
only the mere consumer whose interests are at stake. This 
“abnormally cheap sugar”? which so pains Mr. Chamberlain, is the 
basis of a great group of British industries. The makers of jam, 
marmalade, biscuits and sweet stuffs of all kinds, have waxed 
prosperous and extended their businesses just because sugar is cheap. 
They now give employment to thousands of men and women—British 
taxpayers all of them—-who but for the cheapness of sugar, would be 
employed at less well-paid trades or not employed at all. But 
apparently the interests of these British taxpayers are absolutely 
negligible in comparison with those of a handful of West Indian 
planters, who collectively have already drawn millions from the British 
Treasury and never paid a farthing into it. Of course it is possible to 
argue that the interests of the West Indian sugar-growers and of the 
British sugar-eaters and sugar-users can be harmonised. But Mr. 
Chamberlain does not so argue. He simply dismisses the larger 
interest as a thing of no account, and concentrates his sympathies on 
the numerically insignificant, but ever-grumbling Creoles. 

The whole postulate, moreover, on which Mr. Chamberlain proceeds 
is open to dispute. He assumes that the bounty system is the cause 
of the ‘‘deplorable injuries” to the West Indies, and he carefully picks 
out from the Report of the Royal Commission, the passage which 
supports that theory. He ignores the large number of passages in the 
same Report which go to show that other important causes have been at 
work to explain such depression as some of the West Indian islands 
are now feeling. Without referring to these in detail, it may be 
pointed out that a general answer to the West Indian complaint is to 
be found in the fact that other countries that grow sugar cane have 
been able to increase their output and do a thriving business in face of 
continental bounties. Many of our own colonies are in this position. 
Queensland has developed an enormous sugar industry ; Fiji is doing 
the game. Even in Mauritius, where there has been a good deal of 
complaining of low prices, the stress of the past few years has been 
felt less severely than in the West Indies. 

Let it be admitted, however, that the bounty system is partly 
responsible for West Indian troubles by stimulating the production of 
sugar in countries where otherwise it might not have been cultivated. 
It still does not follow that the removal of the bounties would avert 
that ruin which the West Indian colonists, for the fiftieth time in 
their history, declare to be imminent. On this point an interesting 
reflection is furnished by an authority who may be assumed to be 
friendly to the West Indian interest. In a despatch dated February 
28th, 1898, Sir F. Fleming, Governor of the Leeward Islands, reports 
as follows to the Secretary of State for the Colonies :— 

‘No one at the present day can expect that sugar will fetch again 
the prices it has fetched in the past, but the possession of such 
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machinery as would enable a better quality and a larger quantity to be 
produced in these islands, or a less waste of raw material to be 
incurred, would enable the planters to compete with other sugar-pro- 
ducing countries on more favourable conditions than they are able to 
do at the present time. It should, however, be borne in mind, apart 
from the granting of bounties, which necessarily result in the greatest 
possible detriment to the sugar-growers of the West Indies, that 
the cultivation of sugar is likely to increase. While I therefore 
sympathise with the planters of this colony in the difficulties they 
have to encounter and the hardships inflicted on them by the bounty 
system, I would at the same time urge upon them the necessity of 
doing whatever is in their power to provide for the time when, even 
apart from the giving of bounties, the price of sugar may be less even 
than it is to-day.” 

This eminently sensible report from one of his own Governors may 
be commended to Mr. Chamberlain’s attention. It shows in the first 
place how the Leeward Island planter—and the Barbadian planter is 
in the same case—has failed to keep abreast of the requirements of 
modern industry. In the second place, Sir F. Fleming very shrewdly 
estimates that the abolition of bounties will not prevent an increase in 
the production and a probable further fall in the price of sugar. The 
justification for this estimate is ample. All over the world, except in 
parts of the West Indies, the production of sugar is increasing. It 
has even been suggested that sugar could be produced at a profit by 
English farmers. That may or may not be the case, but the mere 
suggestion shows the absurdity of supposing that the West Indies 
would have the sugar market to themselves if only the continental 
bounties were abolished. As a matter of fact the West Indian 
production is but a fraction of the quantity of sugar that other 
tropical and semi-tropical countries, unaided by bounties, produce. 
For the moment one of these great cane-growing countries, Cuba, is 
hors de combat. When the war is over, Cuba alone will be capable of 
producing as much sugar as all the British West Indies. The case of 
Java is even more striking. Here the Dutch have for years levied a 
duty on the sugar exported from the island, and still the exports have 
gone on. At last the Dutch government is considering the advisability 
of abolishing the duty because some of the sugar companies have 
during the recent years paid no dividends. If, then, Java can, in the 
face of the bounties, export sugar and pay a tax on the exports, while 
the untaxed West Indies are complaining of ruin, it is not hard to 
predict which colony will win in a fair competition. 

As to the continental aspect of the question, that is brought out in 
an interesting despatch from Berlin. The despatch shows that the 
‘sugar industrialists” of Germany are prepared for the abolition of 
bounties, provided ‘all direct and indirect aids to sugar production ” 
are at the same time abandoned. The condition is most important, 
for otherwise a government, while pretending to abolish bounties, 
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might be giving most effective assistance to producers, for example, 
by reduced railway rates, or by subsidies to steamship companies. 
Whether Mr. Chamberlain will welcome this condition is somewhat 
doubtful, for its acceptance would compel the colonial government of 
British Guiana and Trinidad to abandon the direct aid they now give 
to sugar production by bearing part of the cost of importing cheap 
labour. It would also place a veto on the scheme which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is believed to entertain of building central sugar factories in the 
island of Barbados with British public money. At any rate, if German 
sugar growers wish to get rid of all government aids to production, 
clearly they do not believe that it is the bounty system alone that 
gives them a pull over the West Indies. Their pull comes from the 
fact that the production of sugar is a bye-industry to the production of 
beef, and as both products are in steady demand, the combined 
industry can safely dispense with the prop of government aid. That 
continental governments would be glad to withdraw this prop for 
financial considerations seems fairly clear from the official correspond- 
ence. Lord Salisbury’s circular invitation to the bounty-giving powers 
to confer together on the abolition of bounties, was crossed by an 
invitation from Belgium to England, issued with a similar object. It 
is this latter invitation that all the bounty-giving powers and Great 
Britain have now accepted. By all means let the bounty-giving 
powers confer, and if they can agree to abolish bounties for their 
common advantage, so much the better. The difficulty is to under- 
stand why we should worry ourselves to assist them; nor do the 
flimsy reasons on which Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain rely, 
help to make our position clearer. 
Harotp Cox 





SHop BENEFIT CLUBS 


THE SHop Benerir Cuvus has attained toa certain degree of general 
interest, owing to the fact that it has figured largely in all discussions 
on Truck Bills or Employers’ Liability Bills during the last twenty 
years. The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, the numerous bills for 
amending this Act—including the important one of 1893—the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, and the Truck Acts of 1887 and 1896, 
have all been modified—in deference to the opinion of certain sections 
of the community—with the object of preserving the Shop Club. In 
addition, it has been the cause of a certain amount of litigation, and 
has even been put forward as a possible solution of the problem of 
providing universal compensation for industrial accidents ; and as the 
view taken generally by the middle classes as to the value of the 
mutually supported club has always been opposed to that of the 
Trade Union executives and officials, and doubts are often expressed 
whether the Trade Union official really represents the average opinion 
of the ordinary workman, it may be interesting—particularly at this 
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time when such societies are being remodelled owing to the passing of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897—to give the results of an 
examination of a large number of rules of such societies in the hope of 
throwing some light on such points as the following :— 

In what proportion of cases membership of the firm’s club is com- 
pulsory; what proportion of such clubs are registered under the 
Friendly Society Act, 1875; what numbers of those unregistered possess 
the formal qualifications for registration; what is actually the nature 
and extent of the employers’ influence in the management of the club ; 
how far—if at all—is the club made a means of maintaining an undue 
hold over the workman; and what provision is made by the rules for 
the return of money contributed on a member's leaving the employ- 
ment? Other questions such as in what classes of trades these 
societies are most frequently found; to what extent their members 
are members also of other Friendly Societies; and how far they supply 
a need and serve an educational purpose, may perhaps incidentally 
receive some illustration from the clubs examined. 

As illustrations of the structure of employers’ clubs a description of 
one or two may be given. The Glasgow Corporation Tramways Friendly 
Society is a favourable example. An excerpt, given in the book of 
rules, from the Minutes of the Tramways Committee, 25th September, 
1895, and approved by the Town Council, 3rd October, 1895, states 
that— 


The General Manager reported that he had been requisitioned by the 
employees at the various depdts to assist them in forming a Friendly Society 
for the benefit of the employees of the department. With the knowledge and 
approval of the Convener, he had met with the men at all the depdts, and 
signified his approval of the movement, his readiness to assist in connection 
with it, and to recommend the Tramways Committee to make a considerable 
contribution to the funds. With the approval of the employees, the following 
were the lines on which it was proposed to form the Society :— 

‘** Membership is confined to employées of the department who, on leaving 
the service, will cease to be members, and will receive back a proportion of 
their contributions ”’ (7.e., one-third less any pecuniary benefit received). 

The objects are Mutual relief of members in cases of sickness and 
accident ; Allowance on the death of a member or of his wife; Medical 
attendance and medicines to members—this can be claimed even in cases 
when it is not necessary to cease work—; Contributions to infirmaries, 
convalescent homes, &c., for the benefit of members. 

Sick benefit is paid weekly at the time and place at which the member has 
usually received payment of his wages. 

The weekly subscription—in addition to an entrance fee of 1s. 6d.—is 
according to the following scale :— 

Class I.—Wages at and above 18s. per week of six days, 6d. ; sick benefit, 
15s. per week ; on death of member, £12. 

Class II.—Wages under 18s. per week of six days, 3d.; sick benefit, 7s. 6d. 
per week ; on death of member, £6. 

The Office Bearers are an Honorary President, two Trustees, a Secretary, 
and Treasurer. 
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A Committee of Management is appointed annually by the members of the 
Society and by the Tramways Committee, in proportion to the amount con- 
tributed by each to the funds—that is, one appointed by the Tramways 
Committee for every two appointed by the Society. 

The various branches elect annually a Branch Committee, consisting of one 
representative for every 40 members; they elect also one representative each 


for the Committee of Management. 

The details of administration fall upon the Branch Committee. 

The Funds, which are invested with the Glasgow Corporation, are in 
the hands of the Chairman and the General Manager for the time being 
of the Tramways Committee. An auditor is appointed at the Annual Meeting. 


Here, then, is a description of a popularly organised and popularly 
governed society, with an elaborate constitution, as a popularly 
governed society must necessarily have. The management is divided 
between employers and employed in proportion to the amount each 
contributes to the funds. 

In the sick fund of a well-known biscuit factory we have a club 
of a different type, where the control of the firm is much greater 
and the machinery of administration far simpler. One rule lays 
down that— 


‘The control of the sick fund shall be vested in the hands of the firm, who 
shall have the appointment of the executive officers,”’ and another that ‘‘ Any 
member receiving medical treatment during the first six months of joining the 
fund, shall not be allowed to continue to subscribe without the special consent 
of the firm.”’ 


The wages are apparently considerably lower in some cases in the 
biscuit factory than among the Tramways employees and the workers 
therefore presumably less competent. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to speak of the 
different varieties of shop clubs, and to discuss their origins. We 
must proceed at once to examine in what proportion of cases shop 
clubs are registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act, 1875. In order 
to conform to the requirements of the Act a club (1) must be volun- 
tary; (2) must be managed by a committee of the members ; (3) must 
not invest its funds with a private person. Few shop clubs conform 
to these requirements; many are compulsory, some are managed 
chiefly by the firm; and even where these two conditions are fulfilled, 
the funds are frequently put in the hands of the firm, who often give a 
rather higher rate of interest than could be obtained elsewhere. 
Taking the clubs connected with private firms, only eight per cent. 
of a considerable number collected at random are found to be regis- 
tered, and these include several Colliery Societies, which perhaps 
ought not to be described in all cases as belonging to private firms. 
Thirty-two per cent. appear to be not disqualified for registration ; but 
this number is very doubtful, for the investment of the funds is fre- 
quently not mentioned, and when this is the case they are very likely to 
be in the hands of the firm ; the rules do not always give any clue as to 
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whether a club is really managed by a committee of the members! ; 
and though all these societies appear to be voluntary, the conditions of 
employment may, and probably often do, make membership obligatory. 

Sixty per cent. of these clubs are clearly disqualified for registration. 
In reference to those cases where shop clubs consist of the employed 
alone, without help from the employers, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, said in his evidence before the Labour 
Commission, 1893: ‘‘ These are usually of the dividing class, and this 
is a striking indication that the workman sees that the establishment 
under such conditions of a permanent society would tend to deprive 
him of his freedom of action. These also are to a very large extent 
unregistered, partly because the possibility of registry given them by 
the Act of 1875 has not become generally known to them, partly be- 
cause nothing has occurred to make them feel the want of registry, 
partly because their plan is so simple, resembling that of the old slate 
club, that they do not care for the trouble of framing rules that can be 
registered, making returns, and so forth.” 

In the case of societies connected with public companies a larger 
proportion seems to be registered. Many societies in connection with 
mines, a good many of the railways’ societies, and some others, ¢.g., 
the North Metropolitan Tramways Provident Society, and the Hudders- 
field Gas Works Sick Society, are registered. The desirability of 
registration for such societies, in spite of the fact that registration 
offers only an imperfect security against insolvency, is shown by the 
circumstance that the registrar frequently reports unfavourably on 
proposed rules or amendments of rules submitted to him. For in- 
stance, in the early part of last session four Railway Companies pre- 
sented schemes for altering or adding to the rules of their societies. 
Two of these were reported against; one proposed to amalgamate 
several societies and make other changes without consulting the 
members ; the other proposed, among other things, to substitute for a 
voluntary subscription bearing a certain proportion to the payments of 
the ordinary members, a guarantee of the payment of all benefits 
promised by the rules by whatever sum the claims should exceed the 
contributions, and also to substitute for a committee of employers and 
workmen combined, one consisting of the chairman, vice-chairman, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, and several other members of the 
Board, the men not being represented. 

The case of a Benefit Society connected with a large London 
Company may be mentioned as illustrating the advantages of registra- 
tion. The late secretary is at the present time undergoing eighteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour under conviction of having 


1 For example, take the following case, which is that of the rare case of a club 
connected with a retail shop :—‘‘ The management of the fund shall be in the hands 
of the Committee, who shall be elected annually, and shall consist of the manager 
of each branch and one salesman or ordinary employee, elected by his fellow employees, 
to represent them.” 

‘¢ Mr.— and Mr,—(members of the firm) shall be the trustees of the fund.” 
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embezzled upwards of £645 from the funds of the Society. The man 
was a member of the staff and had been originally nominated by the 
company, who subscribe largely to the funds, and was re-elected 
annually in deference to their wish. It was discovered that the 
Society’s doctors were kept waiting a long while for their money, and 
as most of the branches were very flourishing financially, the branch 
secretaries began to entertain doubts as to the honesty of the general 
secretary. Two auditors were appointed yearly by the workmen, but 
as the employees of this firm are unskilled labourers, it is not sur- 
prising that they had not the requisite knowledge, even if they had 
had the daring, to criticise an important member of the staff. It was 
not until a workman had the courage to explain to the members at a 
general meeting and in the presence of the secretary, the doubts that 
were entertained as to his honesty, and to press for the appointment 
of a skilled and independent auditor by the firm, that the matter was 
investigated or brought to the notice of the company. In a registered 
society the rules as to inspection of books and annual returns would 
have made it comparatively easy for the members to become acquainted 
with the state of the finances. 

The influence of the employer in the management of the mutually 
supported club is a subject of great interest. It varies greatly in 
different occupations, and among different classes of workers, as well 
as according to the disposition of the employer. 

It must be pointed out that besides the overt pressure contained in 
a rule making membership of the club compulsory upon employees, or 
in a constitution giving the firm a voice in the management of the 
club, or in imperfect provision for return to members of the bulk of 
their contributions on leaving the employment, there may be, and 
often is, in addition, a nameless influence of the employer, either upon 
the management of the club or in compelling membership. ‘‘ I always 
find it best to join the master’s club, because they think you a careless, 
good-for-nothing fellow if you don’t, especially in small shops. They 
won't believe you belong to other Friendly Societies. And we always 
notice that the men who won’t join the club are the first to be turned 
off in a slack time. In fact you are a marked man if you don’t 
join”’—is the opinion of a compositor working in a non-Union shop, 
and it is typical of complaints that are frequently made. There are 
various ways in which the employer’s wish is made known. A hint at 
the moment of engagement is hardly ever disregarded. 

The rules, therefore, probably give too favourable a view of the 
matter. However, from the evidence of rules connected with private 
firms, twenty-four per cent. of the clubs examined are compulsory 
upon the workpeople, either by the rules or by conditions of employ- 
ment appended to the rules. But the conditions of employment cannot 
always be obtained. Sixty-four per cent. of the clubs appear to be 
perfectly voluntary; a few are doubtful. One or two have some 
such rule as the following, which occurs in a Soap Works Aid Society :— 
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‘* Any man who belongs to a society, or societies, that pay him 14s. or 
more than 14s. per week when sick, need not belong to this society... . The 
Committee may cause any member to subscribe for half benefits only ... . if 
they have reason to believe that the said member will receive more when away 
from work than he does when at work.” 






















The influence of the firm upon the management of the club 
varies greatly in different occupations. For example, the case of 
the London Compositors is interesting. Shop clubs are almost 
universal among them. A very large proportion—perhaps something 
like eighty per cent.1—of London compositors belong to one of 
the larger Benefit Societies, such as the ‘‘ Royal Standard” or the 
‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” But the benefits from this source fall far below the 
ordinary weekly wage. The Trade Union gives no sick benefit, conse- 
quently almost all compositors belong also to their shop club. The 
Union does not countenance clubs in the management of which the 
employers have a share, and as Union and non-Union men do not 
work in the same shops, in Union shops the shop clubs are managed 
exclusively by the ordinary members. In many cases the employers 
subscribe to the clubs ; in some instances giving an uncertain amount, 
in others a sum proportional to the subscriptions of the members, or 
to the sums paid out. For example, in a certain Union shop the 
employers add twenty-five per cent. to the benefits a man gets from 
the club. In the case of a certain daily paper, the club makes a levy 
of threepence per member per week for each sick member, and the 
firm makes the sum up to two pounds. 

In non-Union shops it is otherwise. In these there is frequently a 
compulsory firm’s club, of which the rules are sometimes rather 
autocratic. 

Among the London compositors there is an interesting institution 
called the Sick Fund Union, to which over one hundred (103) shop 
sick clubs are affiliated. This Union arranges for the transfer from 
one shop to another of any of its members, without entrance fee or 
probationary period. It has also a Central Fund, to which members 
can belong when out of employment or while employed in a non-Union 
shop. But affiliation to the Sick Fund Union is no guarantee of 
solvency, as the various clubs are in no way financially connected, and 
are entirely independent as regards their rules. The central branch 
has a rule to the effect that no one shall become a member who already 
belongs to more than two other sick funds. It appears to be quite 
usual for compositors te belong to three ; even where this is the case, 
the benefit in sickness is usually rather less than the ordinary rate of 
wages, although the subscriptions are a great tax on wages. 

Among the engineers we find a rather different condition of things. 
In this trade the Union pays good sick benefits, consequently it does 
not recognise shop clubs as the Printer’s Union does, but on the contrary 

* This is given as nothing more than an opinion, for statistics on this ‘point 
cannot be obtained. 
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discountenances them altogether. Although there is much less uni- 
formity here than among the compositors, perhaps owing to the fact that 
society and non-society men work side by side, we find that employers’ 
benefit clubs are much less common in strong Union (Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and Boilermakers’ Union) shops than where there 
are numerous non-society men. Division clubs among the workmen 
themselves are very common, and seem to be valued more as a means 
of saving a little sum for Christmas time than for the sick benefits 
they provide ; lending clubs are also very common. Few cases have 
been met with in this trade in which the firm appeared to have much 
share in the management of the club. 

We will take next the case of railway servants, and it may be 
interesting to give two or three quotations from evidence before the 
Select Committee, 1886, on the Employers’ Liability (1880) Amend- 
ment Bill, as illustrating the influence of the employer through the 
Mutual Society. The evidence before this committee was quoted by 
Mr. Bradlaugh as establishing the value of the Firm’s Benefit Society. 
Mr. C. H. Mason, Solicitor to the London and North Western Railway 
Company, said :-— 

‘It has been the object of most railway companies to make their service a 
permanent service for the men, and it is with that object that they have 
fostered and encouraged their provident societies and pension societies, and for 
the higher clases of clerks, superannuation societies.” 


Mr. George Findlay, General Manager of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, gave the following evidence :— 


‘‘Tf a man’s services are discontinued, what becomes of his interest in 
the fund ; does it cease?” ‘It ceases.” ‘‘Then you have a pecuniary hold 
through this fund upon every member of the staff?’ ‘I think we have.” 


A number of workmen gave evidence before the committee strongly 
in favour of the societies. These workmen were connected with the 
administration of the funds in question, and included such persons as 
the Secretary of the Central Association for dealing with distress 
caused by mining accidents, and a delegate from the London and 
North Western Railway Insurance Company. 

The Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
when asked whether those who had signed a strongly expressed 
petition against the bills prohibiting contracting out had acted under 
compulsion, replied—‘‘ They were anticipating promotion.” 

If a few brief quotations be given illustrating the employer's 
influence in the Railway Society, we shall find it to be an altogether 
different thing from that in most private firm’s clubs. 

Rule 3 of the Great Eastern Railway Accident Allowance Fund is 
as follows :— 


‘““The management of the fund shall be in the hands of the Board of 
Directors, and of the Secretary, General Manager, and Solicitor of the Company 


’ 


for the time being.”’ 
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Rule 20. “‘The Committee appointed under the Great Eastern Railway 
(General Powers) Act, 1878, with the consent of the Directors for the time 
being of the Company, shall have power from time to time to alter, vary, 
modify, revoke, or rescind the rules and regulations herein contained or any of 
them, and to make others in lieu thereof.”’ 


The Company pays a sum equal to one half of the amount of the 

sums annually paid to the fund by the insurers, and, in addition, £30 
on the death by accident on the Company’s, service of a first class 
member and £15 of a second class member. Also the Company 
guarantee the payment of every insurance if the fund be found in- 
sufficient, but will reimburse themselves out of the future surplus, if 
any, of the fund. 

Although the London and North Western Railway Insurance 
Society has the reputation of being autocratically managed, its govern- 
ment, as set forth in the Rules, is much more popular than is sometimes 
the case with Railway Societies. The Committee of Management is 
composed of fifteen members, three being nominated by the London 
and North Western Board, and twelve being elected representatives of 
the ordinary members. The employers in this case contribute a sum 
equivalent to five-sixths of the premiums payable by the employee, on 
condition that the employee consents to contract out of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880. There isa lower scale of benefits for those who 
do not so consent. 

The two cases just quoted have been Accident Societies. A few 
cases of Friendly Societies for providing sick benefit and funeral money 
may also be given :— 

The Rules of the Midland Railway Friendly Society provide that 
the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a General Committee 
and a Managing Committee. ‘The General Committee shall consist 
of the Directors of the Midland Railway and the Heads of Depart- 
ments, and shall meet when specially summoned by the Secretary at 
the request of four or more members of the Managing Committee, and 
shall decide all cases not provided for by these Rules. ... The 
Managing Committee shall consist of three officers of the Company, to 
be nominated annually . .. by the Directors of the Midland Railway 
Company, together with sixteen members of the Society to be elected 
annually for the several departments of the Company in the following 
manner: the members shall, according to the stations and depart- 
ments to which they are attached, be divided into districts . . . and one 
member elected for each district.’ This Society is a Registered 
Society, as is also The Metropolitan Railway Mutual Provident Society. 
Rule 9 of the latter Society states: ‘‘ The affairs of the Society shall 
be managed by a Committee of Management, termed Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of nine members (the Chairman to be chosen from 
their number), to be elected annually by members in the Uniform Staff 
Department and the Locomotive and Engineers’ Department, the pro- 
portion of representation to be five to the department which has most 
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members, and four to that which has fewer.’’ Two scrutineers, three 
trustees, a treasurer and a secretary are elected at the Annual Meeting. 

The executive and officials of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants object to the Companies’ Societies on the ground that, in an 
occupation where wages are as low as among Railway Servants, they 
are not only indirectly inimical to Trade Unionism through the hold 
they give the Companies over the men, but are also a direct hindrance 
to joining the Trade Union. In order to make provision at all adequate 
for sickness, a man must belong to one of the larger Friendly Societies 
in addition to paying into the Company’s Society. It is stated by men 
who have canvassed for the Union that this heavy tax upon their 
wages is frequently given by workmen as a reason for not paying into 
either the Sick Benefit or the Trade Benefit side of the Union. Conse- 
quently the Union has made it its policy to oppose when possible the 
formation of Companies’ Societies on new lines (e.g., the Taff Vale 
Railway). And though it can do little against the long-established 
societies on the older lines, it considers that it has succeeded in pre- 
venting— sometimes for a number of years—reorganisation when suit- 
able provisions respecting surrender value, &c., are refused. 

Some idea has now been given of the nature and extent of the 
employer’s influence upon the management of Shop or Companies’ 
Clubs in two or three classes of occupations, skilled and unskilled. 
But the question of the provision made for Surrender Value is a very 
important one in this connection. The practice of clubs differs greatly 
in this respect, the rules showing every degree of difference between 
complete absence of any provision for returning to a member any part 
whatever of his contributions, and provision for the return of all his 
contributions plus the contributions of any honorary members on his 
behalf and interest thereon, less only the expenses of management and 
any benefits actually received. It is clear that if the employee is to 
forfeit all his contributions on leaving the employment, the employer 
has an immense hold over him, and great hindrances are put in his 
way if he should wish to better himself or move to another locality. 
To oblige him to forfeit his own savings is clearly a fraudulent trans- 
action. Yet we find sometimes such rules as the following, which is 
quoted from a hinge manufactory club :— 


“That a member leaving Messrs. A. B. and Co.’s employ shall cease to 
belong to the club.” 


Here presumably everything is lost, whatever the cause of leaving. 
A rule which is a degree less objectionable is found in a Soap Works 
Division Club :— 

‘** Should a workman leave the firm before he is entitled to sick benefit, he 
shall not have returned to him any of his payments ; and should a member be 
dismissed from the employment of the firm, he shall cease to participate in any 
benefits of the Society.” 


Here, apparently, if ‘‘ free of the club” and leaving voluntarily, he 
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would have his share of the funds returned to him. Sometimes only 
a part of his contributions are returned, the proportion kept having 
often no apparent relation to the exact amount of benefits received or 
expenses incurred on his behalf :— 


‘“Any one paying into the club for three full years, and leaving the 
employ .... shall have half the amount he has paid in returned to him plus 
five per cent. interest.” 

Other regulations of some interest are as follows :— 

‘‘No benefit shall be paid to any member after he has either received or 
given notice to leave his employment, except in cases of accidents in the 
works. Suspension from work for more than four weeks disentitles from all 
benefit (funeral allowance excepted), and members that have been suspended 
will start as new hands. Any member absenting himself from the works, 
without leave, more than two successive weeks, shall be disentitled from all 
benefits.” 

It will be noticed that here disqualification for benefits is used as 
a method of punishment. 

The two following quotations are from Rules of clubs managed 
entirely by the workmen, and show that absence of full provision for 
surrender value is not confined to clubs where employers share in the 
government :— 

‘*Should a free member quit the establishment, he shall receive his fair 
proportion of the funds in hand; if, however, he withdraws from the fund 
without leaving the firm, he thereby forfeits all claim on it. Non-free members 
to have the whole of their subscriptions returned when leaving the establish- 
ment, less their entrance fee.” 

‘“‘Tf a member wishes to leave the Society he may do so by giving one 
week’s notice, providing no member is on the funds. If so to forfeit all his 
benefits.” 

The question of the member’s right to the firm’s contribution om 
his behalf is rather less obvious. A rule that ‘‘a member ceasing to 
be employed at such and such works shall cease to participate in the 
funds arising from the contributions of the employers as honorary 
members” is reasonable enough. The rules frequently permit a man 
to continue his membership of the club after leaving the employment, 
either indefinitely or for a given time.! In such a case it is obvious. 


1 1. In the Rules ofa Sick Society at a firm of woollen manufacturers—managed 
entirely by the workmen—the following provision occurs :—‘‘ Should any member 
be dismissed or leave the works before the end of the year he will be entitled to an 
equal share of the funds, less his arrears and expenses of the club to date, but may 
remain a member to the end of the year providing his contributions be paid 
regularly and he does not leave the town.” 

2. In Railways’ Societies there is often a provision of this kind, One such 
provides that in the case of membership continuing for eight years a member on 
leaving the Company’s service shall have twenty-five per cent. of his contributions 
returned to him, less a sum calculated at the rate of 6s. per annum to cover the 
cost of medical attendance and management. If a member ten years he shall have 
the option of receiving the above retiring allowance or of becoming an ‘“ out- 
member,” provided he do not leave the United Kingdom. 
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that the employer cannot continue to subscribe on his behalf. But 
there is some difference in the practice of clubs as to giving up to a 
retiring member what the employer has subscribed on his behalf 
during the time he was actually in the employment. For example, 
there is a species of regulation very usual in the Railways’ Societies of 
this nature :— 


Rule 14. “If a member voluntarily or on notice from the company (except 
in cases of dishonesty cr fraud) retire from the service of the company, he shall 
be refunded all payments made by him to the Fund, with simple interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum on the aggregate of his payments each year.” 
. . . The contributions which the company has made on his behalf are apparently 
withheld. But yet another rule of the Society from which this is quoted states : 
—‘*The Fund shall be maintained by contributions thereto on the part of the 
members of such Society, and the company, in equal proportions, in manner 
hereinafter provided.’ What is the nature of this contribution of the company ? 
It must be either a deferred payment of wages, or a charitable donation from 
the company. But if it is a deferred payment of wages it belongs to the 
workman by right, and the company’s society can have no moral right to retain 
it under any circumstances. But if it be looked upon as a charitable donation 
the company is probably exceeding its powers in disposing of the shareholders’ 
money in charity. In some cases no interest is given upon the member’s con- 
tributions,” e.g., ‘Any contributing member leaving the service of his own 
accord honourably, shall receive back all his own contributions, but without 
interest, and shall have no further claim.” 


In some cases a part only of the member’s own contributions are 
returned to him, e.g., in one case one-half. 

According to the form which is passed through Parliament when 
a corporation wishes to establish a Benefit Society, the following, 
among other, provisions must be included (this clause is similar to 
a regulation which is almost universal in Railways’ Societies’ 
Rules) :— 


‘“‘ Any contributing member dismissed from the service of the Corporation 
for fraud or dishonesty, or for misconduct involving pecuniary loss to the 
Corporation, or retiring to escape dismissal for any of those causes, shall at the 
discretion of the Corporation forfeit all or any part of his contributions and 
the interest thereon, and lose all benefits from the fund except such return (if 
any) as may at such discretion be made to him out of his own contributions 
and the interest thereon.”’ ! 


In this case an Act of Parliament would appear to claim to be able 
to dispose of a man’s savings. The Corporation or Company has no 
property in the funds of the Benefit Society, and the utmost—one 
would suppose—that can suitably be done is to stop such part of them 
as may be a set-off against the pecuniary loss sustained. 

In the clubs connected with private firms which have been examined, 
forty per cent. appear to make complete and satisfactory provision for 
return of contributions less expenses, sixteen per cent. make partial 


1 See City of Manchester Thrift Fund. 
No. 30.—voL. VIII S 
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provision for return of moneys contributed, and forty-four per cent. 
appear from the rules to make no provision whatever.! 
EpitH DEVERELL 


WHITE LABOUR IN JOHANNESBURG: ITS PRESENT STATUS AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


THE position of white labour in Johannesburg is a matter of vital 
importance to British, Australian, and American workers. Evidence 
tendered to the Rand Industrial Commission shows that its status is 
not quite so high as is popularly supposed inthis country. The average 
wage of miners, according to statistics submitted by mine managers 
and others, ranges from £18 to £20 and £22 per month. This average, 
however, is a highly misleading one, for on analysis it proves to be 
struck after including the monthly salaries of managers, managing 
directors, engineers, consulting engineers, and other highly-paid officials, 
besides directors’ fees, and in some instances even salaries of clerical 
staffs in Johannesburg and London. Salaries of managers range from 
£1,000 to £4,000 per annum. In some cases contractors earning from 
£50 to £140 per month are included to raise the general average. By 
such means averages of £40 per month can be shown. But if the 
lowest rates embraced in the calculation are inadequate, distressed 
workers will derive but little comfort from the contemplation of high 
averages. Let it be assumed, however, that £18 to £20 is really the 
average wage of the ordinary miner. How does this compare with the 
wages paid to miners in other countries? On the Crown Reef at 
Johannesburg the wages work out at 18s. 6d. per shift, and on the 
Jumpers Deep at 19s. 4d. In Montana they are 14s. 4d., in Nevada 
17s. 3d., in British Columbia 20s. 6d. It will thus be seen that in 
America, where the cost of living is estimated at 25 or 30 per cent. less, 
wages, expressed in terms of money, are not very much less than at 
Johannesburg. Salaries of managers, engineers, mill managers, and 
cyanide men on the Rand are less than in Australia, and only slightly 
higher than in the Western States of America. Ordinary miners are 
paid less than in Australia. Carpenters on the Rand are paid at the 
rate of £26 per month, but for board, lodgings, and other necessaries 
they pay, if single, from 13 to 17 per cent. more than in California. If 
married and keeping house, their expenses are from 22 to 27 per cent. 
in excess. For a mechanic who is not content with the poorest condi- 
tions, the difference between Johannesburg and California may amount 
to 18 or 25 per cent. if he be single, and 28 or 32 per cent. if married. 
House rents in Johannesburg are from two to four times higher than 
in San Francisco or any mining district in California. Consulting 














1 Throughout this paper Benefit or Accident Societies connected with mines have 
been left out of consideration. In this occupation they are so important, and have 
features so peculiar to themselves, that it would be impossible to discuss them briefly 
among the societies of other trades and occupations. 
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engineers, general managers, and managing directors who wish to live 
in Johannesburg on the same scale of comfort as in California will have 
to pay from 150 to 200 per cent. more in the former than in the latter 
place. These figures are given on the authority of Mr. W. Hall, a 
civil engineer of San Francisco, and well known in Johannesburg. In 
Johannesburg clothes cost three times as much as in Glasgow, and 
their quality is inferior. Boots cost twice as much and last only a 
third of the time. In the opinion of competent authorities, a miner in 
England earning £5 15s. per month of 22 days can live in greater 
comfort than one in Johannesburg earning £26 per month. A few 
items of costs may be quoted. Groceries in Johannesburg amount per- 
haps to £8 per month as compared with 22s. in England; rent to £6 as 
compared with 16s.; butter to £1 against 6s 8d.; and bread to £2 
against £1 1s. A worker earning £26 per month may, by exercising 
great economy, have a margin of between £5 and £6 per month 
for clothing, schooling, school books, and reading matter, medical fees, 
railway fares, recreation, and various little comforts. This gives some 
idea of the pinch of poverty that must be endured by miners earning as 
little as 12s. per day. Onthe Jumpers Deep mine, according to evidence 
given before the Commission, the men paid at this rate are as numerous 
as those in receipt of 15s. Mr. George Albu, of the George Goch mine, 
admitted that ‘‘a miner with £18 a month does not receive much in 
excess of what he ought.” Nevertheless, he carefully pointed out how 
advantage could be taken of the necessities of the large number of un- 
employed in order to reduce white wages. In several instances reduc- 
tions have already been effected. Mr. W. Dalrymple, giving evidence 
on behalf of the companies, said: ‘‘ Labour being now more plentiful, 
the companies are trying to reduce wages.” In 1890 £10 per foot was 
paid for sinking one of the Ferreira shafts, then 200 feet deep. Now, 
when the shaft is nearly 1,600 feet deep, the rate is only £5 45s. per 
foot. 

The capitalists, it will be seen, have taken no pains to conceal their 
intentions. Most of them, however, are wise enough to see the danger 
of reducing wages prematurely, although Mr. J. B. Robinson takes a 
different view. It is frankly argued that such a movement at present 
would drive the best workers away to other countries, and perhaps 
check that fresh influx of population which will create the necessary 
margin of unemployed. When that is done the capitalists will not 
require to take the initiative ; the workers themselves will reduce 
wages by the inevitable underselling that characterises the congested 
labour markets of older countries. The capitalists are quite alive to 
this. Hence their chief desire at present is to induce the workers now 
in Johannesburg to remain there and to bring their wives and families 
from England, Australia, or America, as the case may be. Once bound 
by domestic ties, the workers will be at the mercy of the companies. 
The capitalists openly complained before the Commission that the 
economic conditions of the Transvaal are such as to prevent this desir- 
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able consummation. One of them thus indignantly explained their 
grievance: ‘‘The worker is not content to settle down with his wife 
and family and take a small wage. He comes merely to save a little 
money and return home.” Statistics of 53 companies, employing 3,620 
white miners, show that 54 per cent. are single men, and of the remain- 
ing 46 per cent. only 12‘9 per cent. have settled homes in the country. 
This state of matters is distasteful to the companies, for it prevents 
the formation of that margin of unemployed which is essential to a 
steady supply of ‘‘ cheap labour.” 

Such. a candid confession might defeat the aims of the capitalists, 
and it is necessary, therefore, to prove to the workers that the reduction 
of their wages will be a positive boon to them. The Government is 
urged to reduce taxation, and so cheapen the cost of living. Then, say 
the capitalists, reduction of wages will follow as a matter of course, 
the process being hastened by the expected increase of immigration. 
It is conceivable that for a time, the workers might really benefit by 
lower prices if these were accompanied by only a slight reduction of 
wages. But the experience of older countries shows that such benefit 
is not permanent. Low prices are advantageous chiefly to those classes 
that consume without producing, but in the end they are generally con- 
comitant with increased poverty among wage-earners. _It is, indeed, 
significant that the countries and districts of countries where the cost 
of living is cheapest, furnish the largest proportion of the general 
population of the Rand. The period that has witnessed the steady 
fall in prices of wheat and most other commodities in Europe has been 
characterised by an increase of emigration to the newer and dearer 
countries. 

With English shareholders of Transvaal Mining Companies, 
however, the case is very different. Drawing dividends from the 
Transvaal, where the cost of living is high, they spend them in 
England where living is cheap. But these dividends may be largely 
enhanced by a reduction of wages in the Transvaal following upon a 
fall in prices. Shareholders living in the Transvaal have a double 
motive for reducing the cost of living and wages, for whilst gaining as 
profit-mongers, they can save as consumers. The process of screwing 
down once commenced, must go on until the intensified competition 
following upon immigration causes wages to fall to the bare sub- 
sistence level, just as they have already done in Australia, New 
Zealand, and America. 

It is fashionable to lay upon the shoulders of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment all the blame of the present evils. But impartial investigation 
must show that there is in the Transvaal a marked economic trend 
towards the conditions of labour so familiar in older countries. The 
tendency may be hastened or delayed by political influences, but 
essentially it is independent of such. It will probably become more 
manifest when the specific causes of the present depression have been 
removed, and an era of temporary prosperity has commenced. More- 
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over, it is likely to be accelerated rather than retarded by a 
government strongly influenced by the great capitalists of the Rand. 
If all the mines were already paying dividends, it is quite conceivable 
that the relative position of labour might be infinitely worse than it is 
at present. That it will ultimately be so can hardly be doubted by 
any one who has read the declarations of policy made from time to 
time by representative capitalists. Schemes which must inevitably end 
in the debasement of white labour are quite frankly set forth. Lest 
the influx from Europe, America, and Australia should not be sufficiently 
rapid, the black man is to be brought into direct competition with 
the white. This has already been done to a considerable extent, advan- 
tage having been taken of the prevailing distress to compel white men 
to do Kafirs’ work at Kafirs’ wages. Every effort is being made to 
get increased supplies of black labour from South and Central Africa, 
whilst East and West Africa, and even Abyssinia, are pointed to as 
inexhaustible sources to be tapped in the future. Besides this, it has 
been proposed to import cheap labour from Hungary, Italy, and other 
European countries. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
average daily wage paid to miners in some of those countries. In 
Bilbao, Spain, it is 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. for surface, and 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d. 
for underground work ; in Hungary 10d. to 1s. 2d. for the former, and 
2s. to 2s. 6d. for the latter; in Belgium 2s. 3d. and 2s. 11d. re- 
spectively ; in Durham, England, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 8d.; in Germany, 
Qs. 2d. to 3s., and 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3d.; in France, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 104d., 
and 3s. 14d. to 3s. 1ld. In Hungary and Spain the number of working 
hours per week is in summer as high as 72. It is to the reproduction 
of those conditions in the Transvaal that shareholders look for 
enhanced dividends. The fact may not be comforting to English 
workers, but they had better face it. 

Hitherto the black man has been the servant and not the competitor 
of the white, and consequently capitalists and workers have alike 
desired his multiplication. But the mining companies now mean to 
change all that. Mr. H. Jennings, in his evidence before the Com- 
mission, freely unfolded their plans. ‘ If,” said he, “the natives had 
facilities for making their home in the Transvaal, and could be induced 
to remain with us, their efficiency could be increased two-fold, and 
they could even be trained to do much higher grade work than they 
are now employed at.” He added, that the medium and lower grades 
of white labour “ were to a, great extent demoralised by black labour.” 
Mr. G. A. Denny’s evidence was equally interesting upon this point. 
The pay of Kafirs, he thought, should be reduced by nearly one-half 
its present rate, which amounts to about £35 per annum. ‘In the 
mines of Hungary,” said he, ‘‘ the white miners under my cortrol 
were paid at the rate of 10d. to 1s. 3d. for ten hours’ work, and 
mechanics at the rate of 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per day.” In all cases these 
men fed and housed themselves. Contrast this with the condition of 
the Kafir. He recommended a system of forced native labour, such 
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as had been adopted in Guatemala. Considering that the Kafirs are 
to be pitted against whites, these proposals must be interesting to 
Cornish miners who go to the Transvaal bent upon ‘ making their 
pile.’ Mr. H. Jennings adduced his experience in Venezuela, where 
by inducing negroes to remain at the mines, the number of white 
employés was very largely reduced. Mr. Brakhan went a step further 
in the invasion of the white man’s preserves, urging that Kafirs should 
be employed on contract or piece work, and thus induced to develop 
the highest possible skill. Mr. H. Jennings contended that by following 
the example of the United States Government, the Transvaal Govern- 
ment might enable the Kafirs to take a position in the Transvaal 
similar to that occupied by the negroes of the Southern States of 
America, As an_example of what might be done by a free use of 
black labour, he quoted the case of the El Callao mine, 150 miles 
south of the Orinoco river, where working expenses had been reduced 
in eight years from £6 2s. 3d. to £119s. 9d. per ton. Although part 
of this reduction had been effected by improved machinery and mining 
methods, an important factor had been the introduction of negro 
labour from the West India Islands. At first this class of labour 
was considered hopelessly incompetent, but ultimately it was possible 
to run the mine with 11} per cent. of the white men originally 
required. Paul Kruger imposes grievous burdens upon the mining 
industry, and capitalists and workers are alike incensed. The 
capitalists would fain get rid of these—in the interests of the workers, 
they say. But the workers themselves, with their “extravagant” 
English standard of living, are the greatest burden of all, so the 
capitalists propose in the course of time to get rid of 88} per cent. of 
them. Mr. George Albu, in questioning a miner who gave evidence 
before the Commission, indicated the spirit in which the Rand 
capitalists regard the ‘pretensions’ of working men who struggle to 
maintain a high standard of comfort. ‘Do you think,” he asked, 
“that a miner with wife and three children is justified in taking a 
cottage ‘at £8?” The obvious answer to such a question is, that 
sufficient space for observing the amenities and decencies of domestic 
life, and for preserving health, is as necessary for a common miner, as for 
Mr. George Albu himself. Those who know anything of Johannesburg 
are aware that a cottage rented at £8 per month is no more than 
adequate for these purposes. The question, moreover, is one which 
society has a right to answer. Even if the workers were content to 
herd in such slums as a ‘‘living wage” may afford, society cannot 
afford to allow them. Filth, desease, and crime, are inseparable from 
overcrowding. The plain inference from Mr. Albu’s question is, that 
if a worker’s income will not procure the conditions essential for a 
healthy and happy life, then it is his duty to be content with some- 
thing less. If that at present means a, house with three or four rooms 
instead of one with five or six, what will it mean when the thrifty 
Hungarian, who is content to live on 10d. a day, can be pointed to as 
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the pattern of self-denying virtue for all Englishmen to copy? Mr. 
Albu’s question may then take the form: ‘‘ Do you think a common 
miner with a wife and three children is justified in taking two rooms, 
if he can only afford to pay for one?” 

The old issues between Capital and Labour must sooner or later be 
raised in the Transvaal and other parts of South Africa. While 
confronted by the common enemy in the shape of an unprogressive 
Boer Government, they seem to have interests absolutely identical. 
But this is only a passing phase of that economic development which 
will ultimately array in opposing camps forces which now stand united. 
Already there are signs of the coming split. The labour agitator 
has made his appearance, and miners speak of combination against 
the capitalists in the event of the latter shutting down the mines. 
Expropriation by the Government has even been urged by some of the 
more daring spirits, who claim that this is the only way of equalising 
the risks incidental to gold-mining, and so preventing the recurrence 
of industrial crises. Whether such a solution be desirable or not, it is 
very unlikely that it will be adopted for many years to come. Mean- 
while the workers seem disposed to meet the companies in a fair 
spirit, with a view to solving present difficulties. This friendly feeling, 
however, can scarcely be expected to continue, when the era of cheap 
labour is inaugurated. Will the Labour war be carried on with the 
old weapons of the strike and the lock-out, or will the more civilised 
methods of conciliation and arbitration be preferred? Much depends 
upon the ability of the workers to grasp in time the significance cf the 
situation, and be prepared with a New Unionism powerful enough to 
demand and obtain, in the interests of society as a whole, conditions 
for labour which will make the reappearance of the European slums 
in South Africa an impossibility. 

W. NiIppRIE 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 


For a little more than twenty years the agricultural production of 
America has been keenly competing with that of Europe, and has 
induced in it a most serious crisis of an entirely different nature from 
all agrarian crises of past centuries. From all parts of Europe, unless 
it were some exceptional year like 1897-98, there are heard the 
laments of landowners presaging the ruin of their economic and social 
position. Socialists would like to bring about a violent confiscation of 
private property in land; but the economic crisis with which, during 
the last twenty years and more, agriculture has been travailing, is of 
such gravity that it will effect this confiscation by far surer means than 
any of those which might be applied by socialistic revolutionaries. 

Futile in the face of this is all the systematic legislation by which 
the landed interest, who, in practically every country, have the lion’s 
share of political power, have tried to secure their vantage-ground. 
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The wholesale downfall which threatens them has not been averted by 
the many laws facilitating transfer of landed property, instituting 
banks of land credit, protecting home raw produce, relieving burdens 
on landed property, &c. 

The gravity of the agrarian crisis of to-day can best be observed in 
countries where manufacturing industries are practically non-existent, 
as is the case with Italy. 

From January Ist, 1893, to June 30th, 1896, in consequence of 
debt incurred through taxation on land and manufactured goods, or 
through distraint for taxation, 169,973 transfers of land were registered 
in Italy, equal in value to 7,982,864 lire. Figures like these, remarks 
Luigi Luzzatti, give rise to melancholy thought on the number of 
expropriations of small proprietors, over and above these, which have 
taken place in consequence of ordinary debts. 

Luzzatti is perfectly right.1 In France, as in England and else- 
where, a far wider conception has prevailed with regard to taxation on 
land; its incidence has been largely diminished in the case of all 
proprietors, both small and great. 

This provision, however, is absolutely inadequate to save agricul- 
ture from the crises afflicting it. 

In all countries the total incidence of the tax on land has been 
reduced to a positive irony, hardly exceeding 3 or 4 francs per hectare 
of cultivated soil. Were it completely abolished, agriculture would be 
but little relieved. The nature of the agrarian crisis is such that the 
maintenance or abolition of the land tax can exercise scarcely any 
influence whatever. 

If we look attentively into all the bulky volumes of the ‘‘ Agrarian 
Inquiry ” compiled in Italy during the last few years by a Parliamentary 
Inquiry, we shall find a number of data sufficiently disquieting to the 
landed interest. 

Thus, the medium value of agricultural produce in Italy was 


reckoned at 5 milliards 
Expenses of production reckoned at 
OO poIiGen teh. ent A teetes Boeken 3 - 
Net production............ 2 milliards. 


These are very wholesale estimates, but they are accepted by a no less 
scrupulous statistician than Professor Bodio. 

Land tenure in Italy varies greatly according to different districts. 
In some regions large-scale property preponderates; in others small 


1 Luzzatti, as Minister of the Treasury, proposed certain financial measures 
calculated to save agriculture from such economic crises. These measures consisted 
in a reduction of the land tax, where it weighcd on small proprietors. That is to 
say, it was to be abolished in the case of all proprietors of land who paid less than 
10 lire of taxes, This reform would affect about 23 inillion proprietors, whose 
aggregate land tax amounted to 11,500,000 lire. (Cf. Esposizione finanziaria 
dei ministro del Tesoro, per L. Luzzarvi, fatta alla Camera dei Deputati, nella 
edu a del primo Dicembre, 1897. Roma, 1897.) 
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and medium proprietorships are more general. In Southern Italy 
large estates are the rule, accompanied by all the archaic and odious 
characteristics of the feudal system. The Northern districts, on the 
other hand, have been affected by the beneficent influence of modern 
economy. This variety in the division of property according to 
geographical distribution tells powerfully on the composition of the 
rural population, in so far as this consists of owners of land and 
labourers. 

Taking the average of the whole kingdom, for every 1,000 engaged 
in agriculture 145 are proprietors. This term, however, has a very 
wide meaning. For instance, there are more proprietors in Sardinia 
than in any other part of Italy, namely, 240 per every 1,000 persons of 
the rural population, yet the economic circumstances of the small 
Sardinian yeoman are not like those of landed property in Emilia, 
Marche, or Tuscany, where property is very little subdivided. One 
of the chief causes of the severe agrarian crises in Sardinia is the 
excessive subdivision of land. 

Fortunately this is not the case in all parts of Italy. The total 
number of properties in land is a little over 3 millions. In France, on 
the other hand, Guyot reckons that the holders of landed property now 
amount to 8,450,000. Thus, in that country more than one-quarter of 
the population have a proprietary right in the soil and to land-rent. 
In Italy, on the other land, but one-tenth of the population, viz. 
3 millions out of thirty, have this right. These 3 millions of the 
Italian population absorb two-thirds of the total agricultural produce 
of the country. 

If this were true—if, that is to say, one-tenth only of the population 
of Italy, by virtue of owning land, were to succeed in engrossing two- 
thirds of the value of the agricultural produce of the country, then the 
Marxist theory respecting the social and economic value of landed 
property would acquire great importance, and its accuracy would be 
difficult to refute. 

While, however, the data we quote are neither exactly erroneous 
nor fallacious, let us recall the maxim of Rumelin :—That in statistics 
it is not the eloquent and striking figures that are most important, but 
rather those that need to have their mouths opened before they can be 
made to speak. The first thing we have to do is to deduct from that 
net revenue of 2 milliards accruing to the landed interest about 270 
millions for imperial and local taxation, taxes on beasts used in 
agriculture, that on fwacatico in the rural communes, and other taxes 
on co-operative societies for irrigation and the like, nor is the list yet 
exhausted. 

It must be remembered that the landowners do not always obtain 
the market price for their produce, as the middlemen do. Professor 
Mazzini reckons that the latter get 275 millions. Besides this about 
206 millions are paid to tenants. ; 

Thus decimated the net revenue of those 3 million landed proprietors 
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becomes reduced to one milliard, 255 millions. Even then we have 
neglected to mention the heaviest burden on landed property. We 
have deferred till the last to speak of the debt of mortgage pressing at 
the present day on the landed interest in Italy. 

We cannot consider as a debt of this kind merely the grants issued 
by the banking institutes of landed credit. These represent only the 
smallest part of the indebtedness by mortgage, and should now amount 
to about 800 millions. Besides this we have to take into account, as 
previously on real estate, another half milliard of land value which 
has no connection with the three Italian banking institutes of the Act 
of August 10th, 1893. 

The interest-bearing mortgage with which land and house-property 
in Italy is burdened amounts to 10 milliards at least, besides other 
7 milliards of mortgage paying no interest. A good part of the latter 
is itself a positive and real debt on real estate ; and, without wishing 
to be unjust to the contributor, we must remember that a debt which 
actually ought to bear interest is made to appear to bear none, and 
that for the sole purpose of evading the fiscal system of the Italian 
Government. There is nothing strange in this. No one disputes the 
superior honesty of the English over that of any other nation. But 
does not even the Englishman believe that he smoothes out all 
inequalities in the revenue raised by his own government when he 
cheats it by every possible device? Such a system in England is so 
widely diffused that the amount of personal property, judging by the 
contributions paid to the State, appears less than that in France. 
Whereas, in reality, French personal property is immensely inferior to 
that of the English. Hence we are led to believe that a considerable 
part of the debt of mortgage bearing no interest constitutes in itself a 
positive and genuine burden on real estate in Italy. But it is im- 
possible here to make any estimate of its magnitude. 

This inadequacy of data in Italian statistics necessarily lends a 
very relative and merely suggestive value to all calculations. 

The value of house-property in Italy is 9 milliards. In Bodio’s 
opinion the mortgage debt on all this property cannot be more 
than 3 milliards. Perhaps this figure is somewhat exaggerated. 
_ Anyway such an approximate statement is insufficient to convince us 
that the greatest part of the mortgage debt is borne by the landed 
interest. If we take account of such property as has been pledged at 
the banks of issue, of all those personal bonds which are secured on 
landed property, but which, for the purpose of evading government 
dues, do not appear in the sum of the mortgage debt, we may then 
accept the opinion that the debt really and specifically encumbering 
landed property is a matter of from 10 to 11 milliards. 

Now if, from the net revenue of 1,255 millions which remains, as 
we have seen, to the owners of Italian soil we take away those other. 
8 or 9 hundred millions of interest paid on mortgage, what remains is a 
mere song. 
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The actual holders of property in land have but the shadow of 
possession, and as the fruit of their property at the present day there 
remains to them but an absurd minimum. 

The thought that such a state of things is not confined to Italy is 
but poor comfort, nay, rather a reason for greater discomfort. Among 
other instances we may quote that of Russia, where the conditions of 
national economy have much in common with those of Italy, notably 
in the overwhelming preponderance of agrarian industry. Here, too, 
we find absence of prosperity, and in manufacturing industry a develop- 
ment that is anemic and practically null. 

In 1894 the 3 million hectares of landed property belonging to 
private owners were burdened with a mortgage debt of 1,000,000 
roubles. In connection with this the following argument is put forward 
by Combes de Lestrade : Assuming that this colossal sum produces no 
more than 44 per cent. interest, and adding to this } per cent. of 
sinking fund, plus + per cent. as the quota claimed by the land-bank, 
we have then 52 million roubles to distribute over 38 million hectares 
of land. This comes to 1°40 rouble per hectare—which would not be 
much were it not that, in the mortgage securities, land of all kinds, 
both good and bad, is included. 

An official Russian inquiry estimates the returns on landed pro- 
perty at 4 per cent. But then the net return is so much diminished 
that the interest on the debt can only be paid by increasing the 
mortgage, or by drawing the amount from other resources. 

Combes de Lestrade, in his recent publication, concludes that it is 
therefore possible to foresee the time when the creditors in land will 
be able to take possession of the hypothecated property and become 
the large landowners of the country. It is not difficult to imagine 
what, in that case, would become of rural life in Russia. 

It matters not whether the writer be a convinced free trader, he is 
sure to undergo moments of protectionist obfuscation ; he fears that 
it may indeed be the new countries which create conditions so 
perilous and fearfully disastrous to European agriculture. 

But he is at length about to come to himself. At a general meeting 
of the Knights of Labour, that well-known association of American 
working men, held in 1895, it was stated by a member that, though the 
precise amount of the mortgage debt on landed property in the United 
States was not known, the fact was any way notorious that it had grown 
to an extraordinary and ruinously heavy extent; that in thirty-three 
States it amounted to one quarter of the value of the property, and that 
therefore a great part of the population was in a financial situation 
from which there was no possible way out. 

The mortgage debt of the United States has since been reckoned at 
at least 500,000,000 dollars (about 18 milliard francs), without taking 
account of any other forms of debt. The conditions of agriculture in 
the United States afford, indeed, little or nothing to attract the envy 
of European countries. American farmers at the present day discount 
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the consequences of the economic process from their contracts for the 
acquisition of property. A farmer who has purchased an estate without 
having money enough to pay the whole price, incurs to the extent of his 
short-coming a mortgage on the land he has acquired. Then this farmer, 
as a rule more enterprising than economical, proceeds to buy beasts of 
burden, machines, tools, building materials, ever drawing on the credit 
conferred by his mortgage as security. When a crisis arises and the 
price of his produce falls, it becomes impossible for him to pay interest, 
and he is doomed to forfeit his farm. 

Even in England the amount of the mortgage debt is at least equal 
to 60 per cent. of the value of: property in land. If to this we add the 
taxes directly incurred by the property, we find that the profits reaped 
on agricultural effort by the occupiers of land are reduced to the veriest 
minimum. 

Wherever this phenomenon is found, whether more or less in degree, 
namely,:that of the occupiers of land receiving on the one hand a very 
scanty residual profit, and, on the other, owing enormous sums to the 
owners of personal property, it is evident that it is the latter who, lend- 
ing capital on mortgage, are the recipients of the entire yearly agricul- 
tural returns. The occupiers of landed property have at the present 
day practically nothing but the outward show of possession. Theirs 
are the functions of the French aristocracy on the eve of 1789. Sooner 
or later they will be despoiled of a social function they have shown 
themselves inapt to exercise. Little by little the tenure of the soil will 
slip from the rusty grip of a body which has gone on cultivating it as 
though living in the darkest period of medizvalism. They have suc- 
ceeded in but one direction :—the invention of the methods and shifts 
of exclusivism and protectionism. With these they have succeeded in 
hindering and paralysing all progress in the technics of production. 
Such a phenomenon finds a singular counterpart in the course pursued 
for many a century by China. For many centuries China has reckoned 
progress solely by her success in inventing means and expedients to 
dam and check the infiltration of new civilisation. 

During that time the landed interests in Italy were thrusting all the 
burdens of new taxation on to other classes of the body politic, and 
making lighter those borne by themselves. But in spite of all these 
bolstering devices, in spite of the landed interest having so odiously 
squandered that political power they have nearly always monopolised, 
to-day they have all but touched the ultimate point where nothing 
remains but ruin. 

GiusEeprE M. Fiaminco 
Translated by C. A. Fotry 

















THE NATIONALIZATION OF SWISS RAILWAYS 


Tur NATIONALIZATION OF Swiss Rartways.! 


On the 20th of February last the Swiss people by more than 
two votes to one definitely ranged themselves on the side of the 
majority of Continental nations and decided that the ownership and 
working of railways is a function properly belonging to and likely to be 
best discharged by the State. On that date the Referendum by an 
immense majority confirmed the Railway State Purchase Act, 
which had already been passed by the two chambers of the Swiss 
Assembly with majorities of 25 to 17 and 98 to 29 respectively, and 
which provided for the acquisition by the State of the five important 
Swiss railway systems. The emphasis of the popular determination is 
made all the more striking by the fact that a law authorising the State 
purchase of the Central Swiss Railway was rejected by the people with 
289,000 votes to 130,000 as recently as 1891. It should, however, be 
stated that the project in 1891 was for purchase on agreed terms, 
whereas what is now determined on is compulsory purchase on the 
bases laid down in the original concessions ; and, further, that there was 
passed in 1896 a Railway Finance Regulation Act, which was expressly 
designed to apply to future purchase proposals, and which popular 
opinion undoubtedly believed—though it is very questionable whether 
the belief has any solid legal foundation—would tend to modify the 
purchase price to meet the views of the purchasers rather than those 
of the vendors. 

The message of the Federal Executive, constituting the exposé des 
motifs of the Purchase law reproduces the old familiar arguments in 
favour of railway nationalization. There are, it says, two separate 
considerations involved, unification and nationalization. The former, 
which might be carried out by simple amalgamation, would secure 
important economies through unity of administration and operation, 
reduction of correspondence and accounting, extension of joint use of 
lines and stations, abandonment of competition by circuitous and 
inferior routes, standardizing of types of rolling-stock and other 
material, improvement of through services, and so forth, and would 
further place Switzerland in a stronger position to negotiate with the 
great foreign railway administrations. But an amalgamated company 
would still be a private commercial enterprise, constrained by the law 
of its being to regard as the object of its existence the attainment by 

1 The authorities on whom I have mainly relied for the statements in this paper 
are (1) Botschaft der Bundesrathes (message of the Federal Executive to the 
Assembly) of March 25, 1897 ; (2) Hisenbahnverstaatlichung in der Schweiz by Dr. 
Eugen Escher, ex-President of the Swiss North Eastern Railway, in Nos. 48, 49 
of the Austrian Zeitschrift fiir Eisenbahnen und Dampfschiffahrt ; (3) Le Rachat des 
Chemins de Fer Suisses by Numa Droz, ex-President of the Federal Executive, and 
now Chairman of the International Railway Tariff Bureau in Berne, published by 
Georg et Cie., Bale; (4) Zur Orientirung tiber die Frage der Hisenbahnverstaat 
lichung in der Schweiz by Dr. Steiger, in which the text of the State Purchase Act is 
given, published by Schulthess, Zurich. 
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means of maximum receipts and minimum expenditure of the highest 
possible dividend, and therefore steadily hostile to all extensions and 
improvements which cannot be expected to increase immediately, and 
possibly may never increase existing net earnings. The State on the 
other hand will regard the interests of the country as a whole; will 
improve the service in out of the way districts, instead of concen- 
trating attention on the great towns and the international through 
traffic ; being satisfied with the indirect advantage to its citizens, will 
introduce improvements even if they only just pay expenses ; will unify 
traffic on the basis of the lowest existing rates; and will set aside out 
of the surplus a sinking fund to pay off within 60 years the entire 
railway debt. 

To these well-worn platitudes there is added a new argument. 
Swiss railway shares have, it is stated, of late years ceased to be held 
as permanent investments, they have passed in large measure into the 
hands of speculators, who are not Swiss citizens but foreigners; and 
it is not only dangerous but undignified that this state of affairs should 
be allowed to continue.! The argument sounds weighty, but Monsieur 
Numa Droz points out that the money necessary for the purchase of the 
railways, officially estimated at about forty millions sterling, can never 
be raised by an internal loan and must be borrowed abroad; that 
therefore the formula, ‘‘les chemins de fer suisses au peuple suisse,” has as 
necessary complement the further formula, ‘la dette swisse aw peuple 
suisse.” 

In accordance with the terms of the various concessions, notice of 
the intention of the State to purchase will be given to three of the 
five companies on April 30th of this year, to the Jura Simplon 
Company two years, and to the Gothard Company six years later. 
The date for completion of the purchase is five years after the notice, 
so that, unless by agreement- ‘vhich at present looks very improbable 
—no actual transfer will take ,.ace till 1903. The price to be paid is 
25 years’ purchase of the average net earnings of the 10 years preceding 
the notice, or, if this works out at less than 4 per cent. on the actual 
cost of the line, then the actual cost of the line is to be repaid to the 
company. Needless to say, ‘‘actual cost” is an elastic phrase, and 
the Federal Supreme Court has yet to decide on its precise meaning. 
Further, the companies are required to hand over their lines “in 
thoroughly satisfactory condition,” or, if not, the price is to be reduced 
accordingly. The companies claim that these words mean “in good 
working order,” while the Executive Council apparently have under- 
stood them to mean, not only that road and rolling-stock must be as 
good as new, but even that a reduction may be made, where, for 
instance, a station is too cramped and old-fashioned to do its work 
perfectly, or a line needs doubling in order to avoid delays to traffic. 
Monsieur Numa Droz seems to show good ground for thinking that at 


1 This is no new grievance. In June 1895 a law was passed restricting the 
voting rights of foreign shareholders in Swiss Railway Companies. 
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least 6 millions sterling must be added to the Council’s estimated 
purchase price, while others put the figure very much higher again. 

The Council’s éstimate would have left, after providing for interest 
on purehase capital at 3} per cent., a surplus net revenue of £250,000 
per annum to meet sinking fund, interest on capital spent in improve- 
ments and extensions, and reductions in rates and fares. According 
to Monsieur Droz, the extra cost of purchase, even assuming the 
money to be borrowed at 3} per cent., which he greatly doubts, will alone 
absorb almost the whole of the £250,000, leaving practically nothing 
for sinking fund, for the promised rate reductions, or for the necessary 
increase in the wages of the railway staff. Further, the estimate of 
new capital expenditure is grossly inadequate, far below the average 
expenditure of the companies in recent years, whereas, even during 
the passage of the Bill through the chambers, £4,000,000 has been 
added for two items alone, the Simplon Tunnel, and another tunnel 
under the Eastern Alps. On the whole, “‘ at the end of 60 years, not 
only will the debt of £48,000,000: or more, incurred in 1903, remain 
unpaid off, but it will have grown till it has reached £60,000,000, 
£72,000,000, or who knows what.” 

But as even the high authority of Monsieur Droz has failed to 
prevent the Swiss people from voting for railway nationalization, it is 
time to say something as to the methods in which, and the machinery 
by which, it is proposed that the State railways shall be worked. Two 
points deserve special emphasis. Warned by the Prussian example, 
Section 8 of the Purchase Act provides, that ‘the railway accounts 
shall be kept separate from the other Federal accounts, so that the 
financial position of the railways can at all times be clearly 
ascertained,” and that, after payment of interest and sinking fund, 
20 per cent. of the surplus shall be carried to a reserve fund, till this 
latter reaches £2,000,000, and 80 per cent. devoted to improvements, 
especially reduction of rates and fares and extension of lines, branch 
lines having the preference. Secondly, the discussions in the 
chambers displayed, according to Dr. Escher, ‘‘a strong disinclination 
to give the central authorities more power than was absolutely 
necessary. The organisation proposed by the Executive Council 
underwent many important modifications intended to secure not only 
the utmost possible decentralization, but also the participation 
of the cantons in the railway management.” 

In outline the new organisation will be as follows. The Swiss 
Parliament has reserved for itself the control of new capital issues, the 
approval of agreements for acquiring or working branch railways, the 
sanctioning new lines, the general regulation of the tariffs, and the 
voting of the annual railway budget. The Executive Council is em- 
powered to issue orders for carrying into effect the Purchase Act, to 
appoint the principal railway officers, to nominate 25 members of the 
general railway council, and to exercise a general power of inspection. 
At the head of the railway administration proper comes the general 
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railway council, consisting of 55 members, 25 of them, as already 
mentioned, appointed by the Executive Council, and required to be 
representative of trade, industry or agriculture, 25 nominated (one each) 
by the several cantons and half cantons, and 5 nominated (one each) by 
the several district railway councils to be presently mentioned. The 
functions of the general council correspond roughly to those of an 
English board of directors. On the other hand the general manager- 
ship is, so to speak, put into commission, and the central executive 
authority is entrusted to a board of 5 to 7 members appointed by the 
Federal Executive on the nomination of the general railway council, 
So, too, the office of superintendent of each district is put into com- 
mission among 3 district managers. And just as the composite general 
manager has a general council to advise and control him, so, too, is the 
composite district superintendent advised and controlled by a district 
council. The Bill proposed 3 districts, with about 600 miles of line 
apiece. But the Act provides for 5, with headquarters at Lausanne, 
Bale, Lucerne, Ziirich, and St. Gall respectively, or in other words 
the headquarters of the 5 existing companies. The district councils 
will have from 15 to 20 members apiece, of whom only 4 are to be 
appointed by the Federal Executive, the remainder representing the 
cantons locally concerned. All this elaborate machinery, with its 7 
general managers, its 15 district superintendents, and its 150 general 
and district councillors, is designed to work a railway system which in 
capital, traffic, and general importance may be roughly compared with 
a single English company of the second magnitude, such as the London 
and South-Western or the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and which, 
according to the message of the Federal Executive, was to be managed 
by the State with an economy, uniformity and executive simplicity 
such as could not be hoped for under the companies’ régime. 

A word in conclusion as to the prospects of the future. Swiss 
critics point to the dangers of local particularism. Already, as has 
been said, the Simplon Tunnel has had to be promised to western and 
central Switzerland, and then another tunnel for east Switzerland was 
required to redress the balance. Other less important lines have been 
promised also. But even so, voters, who have to pay for the main 
lines, while for their own service they are wholly dependent on local 
branches which are left outside the State purchase scheme, are far 
from satisfied. And such voters are numerous; but the State cannot 
afford to become responsible for the purchase of the local lines also. 
Again, it is thought that the district councils are hardly likely to take 
wide views of the public interest or to work in harmony with the 
general council. A broader and more generally interesting question 
may be propounded: ‘Can a democracy run a railroad?” The Swiss 
have avowedly copied the example of Prussia. But, in the words of 
Charles Francis Adams, “the executive may design, construct and 
operate a railroad; the legislative never can. A country therefore 
with a weak or unstable executive, or with a crude and imperfect civil 
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service, should accept with caution results achieved under a govern- 
ment of bureaus.”’ 

From our own English point of view it is much to be regretted that 
the commencement of the Swiss experiment has to be postponed for 
five years. A few months back an assemblage of railway managers 
and members of Parliament discussed railway nationalization, and 
agreed that it was not and could hardly become a question of practical 
politics in England. Now unquestionably all the arguments against 
State railways in this country apply with tenfold force in America. 
And yet Professor Hadley writes of America as follows } :— 

“There is a strong popular feeling, to a large extent unsuspected 
by those in authority, in favour of Government ownership as a system. 
No one can have much to do with the more thoughtful working men 
without finding how strong that feeling is, and what hopes are based 
upon it. The fact that the question is not now under discussion must 
not blind us to the fact that forces are at work which may prove all 
but revolutionary when the question actually does come under dis- 
cussion. If it be true that Government railway ownership would be a 
most serious political misfortune for the United States, we must be 
prepared to meet the danger with our eyes open. Unless we are able 
to face it intelligently, and to show reason for our action, the wide- 
spread feeling in its favour will prove too strong for us. It may not 
come for many years; but the lessons of the Granger movement show 
plainly enough what forces will lie behind it when it does come.” 

For my own part, I believe what Professor Hadley writes of 
America is equally true of England. I believe that State ownership 
would be a most serious misfortune for us. I believe also that a very 
large number, if not indeed a majority of the electorate, would vote in 
its favour, if the chance were given them. Therefore I submit that the 
experiment of railway nationalization by a country where there is no 
strongly organized bureaucracy, and where the executive holds office by 
the pleasure of a Parliament elected by universal suffrage, is one to which 


Englishmen and Americans will alike do well to pay close attention. 
W. M. AcwortH 


LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND, 1897-98. 


In matters of practical economics no question has occupied public 
opinion in Switzerland during the above-named interval more than 
that of the nationalization of the railways. On Febuary 20th the 
proposal was submitted to the Referendum and accepted by an unex- 
pected majority of votes. The first transaction will be the purchase of 
the five chief railways:—the Jura-Simplon, Central North East, 
United Swiss, and St. Gotthard lines. These will not be definitely 
handed over to the State till May 1, 1903, when the five years term 
of notice agreed upon will have expired. 


1 “ Railroad Transportation, its History and its Laws,” p. 258. 
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In place of this fait accompli, the period to be covered by the next 
report will have to be largely concerned with two other economic 
projects, namely, the long-pending question of compulsory insurance 
against illness and accidents, and the amended proposal of a central 
bank for issue of notes. 

Turning to matters of academic interest, there is the noteworthy 
fact that the past year has witnessed an almost unparalleled number 
of changes in the occupants of the chairs of political economy 
in Switzerland. At Geneva Professor Jaquemot’s successor, the 
Italian economist Maffeo Pantaleoni, entered on his duties at the 
beginning of the winter semester. At Freiburg, in consequence of 
disputes with the cantonal government, nine professors hailing from 
Germany took their leave, among them the economists Wasserab and 
Gottlob. The last two teachers were replaced by Ruhland, a former 
privat docent of Munich. At Bern the privat docent in statistics and 
political economy, N. Reichesberg, was promoted to a supernumerary 
professorship. Professor Julius Wolf resigned his chair at Zurich to 
comply with an invitation to the Prussian University of Breslau. He 
was succeeded by H. Herkner, till then professor at the Technical 
College of Karlsruhe. From Lausanne comes the interesting report, not 
of any new appointments, but of a cycle of lectures delivered at the 
university by Professor Gide of Montpellier, while wintering at 
Lausanne for reasons of health. 

In political economy and social philosophy the literature of the 
past twelve months has been less distinguished for the number of its 
contributions than for the value of some amongst them. First among 
the latter should be named the comprehensive work of Ludwig Stein 
Professor of philosophy at the University of Bern :—Dvie sociale Frage 
im Lichte der Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1897). The aim of the book is 
to restore the lapsed connexion between economics and philosophy. 
Stein’s social philosophy is constructed on the lines of that laid down 
by Comte and Spencer. For him too evolution is the central conception 
for all explications. -To the pessimism of social democracy leading to 
class-war he opposes a conciliatory ‘‘ social optimism.” Reform must 
be the motto, not revolution. The supreme moral command is one 
fashioned after Kant’s categorical imperative:—‘‘ Act so as, in every 
action, to affirm (bejahen) not only your own life, but at the same time 
the life of your fellow-men, and especially so as to assure and uplift 
the life of the race in the future.’’ Stein sketches a social structure 
designed to occupy a middle position between the fantastic schemes of 
socialism and the present condition of affairs. The name he has chosen 
for it is Rechtssocialismus. It would be impracticable to consider the 
contents here more in detail. The book is written in the form of 
lectures to students. One result of this is that the style is popular and 
attractive, but not always profound or exact. From a scientific stand- 
point the work would have gained by being compressed to one-third of 
its bulk, and composed with greater fastidiousness in the use of terms. 
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Another book may find mention here, which did not, it is true, first 
see the light on Swiss soil, but which for all that comes into the compass 
of Swiss literature from the fact that its author has just been called 
to the chair of political economy at the university of Ziirich. This is 
Die Arbeiterfrage by Heinrich Herkner (Berlin, 1897), scarcely narrower 
in range than Professor Stein’s work. The author published in 1894 a 
book under the same title, but less comprehensive in range by one-half. 
This second ‘‘ wholly reconstructed ”’ edition may rank as practically a 
new work, even the distribution of the matter having been entirely 
altered. The general standpoint, it is true, remains the same—that of 
the German “ socialism of the chair,’’ of: which the author, in his 
earlier field of activity, was a professed champion. The preface indi- 
cates the transition which has taken place in German public opinion 
since the appearance of the first edition. In the latter there are com- 
plaints that the attacks on academic economists were proceeding not 
only from governments, but even from sections of society “ calling 
themselves Liberals.” Herkner is of opinion that this was due to 
scholars troubling themselves too little about the popularisation of 
their doctrines and hence losing touch with the public. Through his 
book he for his part would aid in remedying this deficiency. But has 
he rightly gauged the seat of the evil? Enough surely is done for 
popularisation at the yearly congress of the ‘‘ Verein fiir Socialpolitik,”’ 
the organisation representing German Kathedersocialismus. To be 
genuinely popula», however, involves a firm and clear standpoint. But 
in the views put forward at the gatherings just mentioned there is often 
such confusion that one goes away more bewildered than when one 
came. Such procedure is not calculated to edify the public. 

In its subject-matter Herkner’s-book may be reckoned as comple- 
menting on the practical side the work of Stein noticed above. 
Generally, too, it resembles the latter in its defect of ha ing too much 
to say, whereby the reader is wearied. That it, likewise, owed its 
origin to academic lectures is not hard to detect. 

The appointment of Professor Pantaleoni to the Genevese chair 
means a gain to the ranks of classic political economy. In his 
inaugural discourse on October 22nd, 1897, entitled ‘“‘ Du caractére 
logique des différences d’opinions qui séparent les économistes,” he 
repudiated adherence to any school in particular. But from his argu- 
ments it could be inferred that he was more in line with the views set 
forth by Walras and Pareto at Lausanne than with any other. And, 
generally speaking, in practical as in theoretical economics, French 
Switzerland cleaves more to the older political economy than does 
German Switzerland. Nevertheless, lest the reverse of the medal be 
omitted, it should be mentioned that G. Renard, Professor of French 
literature at the university of Lausanne, has just published a work 
which is a glorification of socialism, if in a modified form. Its title is 
Le régime socialiste ; principes de son organisation politique et économique 
(Paris, 1898), and it is written in a fascinating style. 

T 2 
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From an Englishman and in English there comes a work very 
sympathetic to Swiss economists :—W. Dawson’s Social Switzerland 
(London, 1897). For many a year folk on the Continent have been 
accustomed, in all social matters, to look across the Channel and to 
fetch thence their standard in judging of social events at home. That 
matters should so far be reversed that a citizen of that country chooses 
for his subject the condition of a Continental people, and especially 
one which politically is among the least prominent, deserves from the 
latter special recognition. Here it may suffice to refer to the March 
number of the Economic Journal, where the contents of the book were 
fully dealt with by Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni. 

The statistical work undertaken by the Federal bureau of statistics, 
and entitled Schweizerische Statistik der amtlichen Armenpflege, is now 
approaching its serial publication. Few countries can claim to have so 
well organised the care of the poor as Switzerland. Hence these 
reports should awaken interest in readers of other lands. By this 
time two numbers have appeared. In these by way of a beginning 
there is a collection of all legal measures for poor relief in force in the 
Federation and the several Cantons. Then comes a carefully worked 
out picture of poor law statistics in the Canton of Zirich. Other 
numbers are about to be issued. 

Mention may here be made of the serial, now in its 34th year, 
published in Bern:—Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Statistik. Its 
latest issue records fully the transactions of the society of Swiss 
statisticians, which held its annual meeting at Basle in October, 1897. 
Among the items are Professor Fritz Burckhardt’s speech in memory 
of the Basle statistician and’ mathematician, Christopher Bernouilli, 
1782-1863 ; also Professor Kozak’s paper on the land debt in Basle, 
Dr. Geering’s, on the statistics of foreign exchange, and that by 
W. Krebs, on the proposal of a system of Federal trade statistics. This 
last-named movement has won the approval of the Federal delegates, 
and is to be carried into effect in the year 1900. 

The fortnightly periodical entitled Schweizerische Bliitter fiir 
Wirthschafts- und Socialpolitik devotes itself specially to the discussion 
of questions of practical economics. The editor is Dr. Hans Miiller of 
Basle ; the publishers are Steiger and Co. of Bern. 

In conclusion a word about the ‘International Congress for the 
Protection of Labour,’ held last August at Ziirich. The prime movers 
of the gathering were the Social Democrats, but invitations were sent 
out to parties of every shade of opinion, and in consequence the 
congress was a very representative one. Next to the Social Democrats 
the group which made itself most prominent was that of the Catholic 
Socialists. As was only to be expected where such a variety of 
opposed views were hurtling together, the debates were very lively, 
women also taking part not without distinguishing themselves; the 
tone nevertheless never degenerated into mere wrangle. Positive 
results, however, could not be looked for from a gathering of persons 
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lacking mandates. The most satisfactory point about it was precisely 
the fact that such a discussion on the ground of social reform from 
such divergent standpoints should prove a feasible thing, and should 
thereby open the door to the possibility of an entente. The theory of 
the necessity of a social class war has been on the wane for some time 
in the teaching of Social Democracy. It would now seem as if it 
might eventually be given up in practice. 
BERN ; May 1st, 1898. 
A. ONCKEN 


(Correspondent of the 
British Economic Association) 





RECENT PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Report by Miss Collet on Changes in the Employment of Women and 
Girls in Industrial Centres. Part I. Flax and Jute Centres. 
(Labour Department.) [C. 8794.] 


THis sequel to the report on the statistics of employment of women 
(1894, noticed in the Economic Journal, vol.V., p. 48), deals with the 
conditions, varying with place and time, of special industries. Part I. 
presents a comparison of the wages of women, the relative numbers of 
men and women aud other incidents at different epochs in the East of 
Scotland, the North of Ireland and Yorkshire. For instance, since 
1833, the wages of adult women in spinning mills have risen about 
70 per cent. in Dundee, and 100 per cent. in Belfast. 


Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Procedure 
and Practice, and the Methods of Valuation followed under 
the Land Law Acts and the Land Purchase Acts (Ireland). 
[C. 8734.] 

Tu1s is a thoroughly businesslike document. Differing from the 
great majority of recent reports it is strictly confined within the terms 
of the reference ; there is no minority report ; there is not even a single 
qualification or reservation by any of the members, and most important 
of all, the recommendations are definite and practicable, many of them 
not requiring further legislation but merely administrative changes. 
So happy a result is plainly due to the small number of members and 
their acquaintance with the several aspects of the subject under con- 
sideration. The same cause also explains the rapidity of work, the 
report appearing in less than seven months from the date of the Com- 
mission’s appointment, though a good deal of time was required for pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

After a brief description of the constitution of the Land Commission, 
in the course of which regret is expressed that no cases have ever been 
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heard in the first instance by the chief commissioners, the method of 
fixing judicial rents by sub-commissions and county court judges is 
described, as also the course of appeals and re-hearings. The first 
important recommendation is that the jurisdiction of the county courts 
in respect to land cases should be abolished, a proposal justified by the 
statement that ‘the important facts are never ascertained by the 
court except through the report of the valuer employed as the eye of 
the court. The judges do little other than register the findings of 
their valuer” (p. 11). 

In respect to the assistant commissioners who also sit as court 
valuers the commissioners “believe that as a whole they have striven 
honestly and to the best of their ability’ to perform their duties, but 
the difficulties of the task proved too great to allow of accuracy and 
uniformity in their work. There is, besides, a cloud of suspicion, ex- 
cited by the selection of the sub-commissioners from the class of land- 
lords or tenants as well as by the temporary tenure of many of these 
officers, which is most undesirable. The remedies proposed are: (1) to 
give fixity of tenure to all the commissioners and valuers, who should 
be required to devote their whole time to their official duties, and to 
possess suitable qualifications tested by examination. (2). More efficient 
control and supervision by the chief ccmmissioners who should supply 
instruction and advice and be empowered to make inquiries into the 
details of the proceedings of the assistant commissioners. The system 
of re-hearings by the chief commission (or so-called appeals) is declared 
to have produced ‘“ almost universal dissatisfaction, since in most cases 
the decisions merely register the decision of the court valuers (who too 
often follow the opinions of the sub-commission), and the reasons for 
the decision are not given.” To meet these evils it is proposed that in 
each case two court valuers should be employed who should make an 
independent inspection, act as assessors on the re-hearing, and be 
liable to examination in court. 

More important still is the method of valuation which involves a 
difficult economic problem viz. the conditions determining value. The 
commissioners regarding the matter from the legal side distinguish 
between the ‘‘ technical” and ‘ popular ’’ lines of evidence, or as might 
be said between ‘‘ what the value ought to be” and ‘“ what, if restric- 
tions were removed, the market value would be.” The former has 
been adopted as the criterion in fixing Irish rents, i.e. the opinion of 
(presumed) experts as to the amount that a solvent tenant ought to 
pay for a holding, based on the estimated production of the land 
together with the cost of obtaining that production and the range of 
prices. This method, the report remarks, ‘‘assumes the desire of 
making a money profit out of the occupation of land as the sole motive 
of such occupation ” (p. 18). 

Many other influences do in fact operate ‘‘ and some of these are 
motives by which a prudent and intelligent man may be influenced ” 
(p. 19). That it was, moreover, the intention of the Legislature that 
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all reasonable influences should be taken into account in the determina- 
tion of fair rents is evidenced by the direction in the Act of 1881, to 
‘consider all the circumstances of the case, holding and district.” 

In this connexion a definition of the crucial term “fair rent”’ is 
offered. ‘The gross fair rent,” we read, ‘is the annual sum at which, 
after all the circumstances of the case, holding, and district have been 
taken into consideration, the holding in the landlord’s hands might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year to a solvent and prudent 
tenant who desired to derive a benefit from the occupation of the tene- 
ment, not from its sale” (p. 21). 

A natural comment from the economic standpoint is the omission 
in this, and indeed in all the current discussions of rent, of any refer- 
ence to its position as a differential return. Rent, economically con- 
sidered, arises out of a ‘ producer’s surplus,” but to estimate the 
amount of this surplus it is essential to have a standard of ‘ cost” 
(or rather ‘‘ expenses ’’) of production, including in that expression the 
farmer’s profit. The fixing of rents by authority involves the fixing of 
agricultural profits. 

Amongst other matters the Report negatives the idea that the tenant 
has any ‘‘occupation interest ” distinct from his improvements, a doctrine 
which, though confirmed by the best legal authority and said to be acted 
on by the majority of the valuers, is hard to reconcile with facts familiar 
to every one in Ireland. 

In considering this question the Commissioners are led to express 
the opinion that the earlier judicial rents “‘ were fixed higher than they 
would have been if the Land Commission uad been endowed with the 
gift of prophecy ”’ (p. 25), and that the fall in Irish rents is paralleled by 
that which has taken place in England. Various circumstances, such 
as the high price of tenant rights, the prosperity of farmers, and the in- 
crease of capital show, on the other hand, that no substantial injustice 
has been done to the tenants. 

The practically less important, but equally difficult question of the 
‘true value”’ of the tenants’ interest next receives consideration, and 
it is shown that here a different course has been taken by the Land 
Commission, evidence as to the market value of the tenant’s interest 
being used against the landlord to enhance the price that he has to 
pay on pre-emption. The ‘true value” has been legally decided to 
consist of (1) ‘‘ the value of improvements” and (2) ‘‘ reasonable com- 
pensation for disturbance.” Some improvements in the method of pro- 
cedure in such cases are suggested in the interests of both parties. 

The concluding sections of the Report deal with the delays and 
difficulties experienced in carrying out the Land Purchase Acts, the 
result in part of the over stringent rules as to advances of money by 
the Treasury, and in part to the needless formalities required. 

But perhaps the most valuable recommendation in the whole report 
is that of an alternative method of fixing rents under which the lay 
assistant commissioners would act rather as disinterested friends of 
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the parties and try to promote a settlement without litigation. This 
would be a return to the proposal of the Bessborough Commission 
(C. 6779, p. 22), and would save a great deal of the cost which is so 


great a burden on both landlords and tenants. 
C. ¥.B. 


OBITUARY. 
GLADSTONE, 


Ir would be superfluous in these pages to record the facts of the 
great life which has just ended, and the moment is not opportune— 
al subito Sparir dun tanto raggio—for a critical discussion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s economic policy. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE new species of Trades Combination which consists of a union 
between the employers and employees in particular branches of pro- 
duction, as described in a recent article in the Economic JouRNAL 
(vol. vii, p. 306), continues to flourish. The interests of the two 
parties have been thus solidified in a great number of manufactures— 
metallic bedsteads, fenders, china electrical fittings, coffin furniture, and 
many other varieties are enumerated. Five hundred manufacturers 
and twenty thousand workpeople have adopted the plan. We take 
these particulars from an article which the author of the new move- 
ment, Mr. E. J. Smith, contributes to the current number of the 
Economic Review. He adduces facts and arguments designed to 
prove that the movement both commands and deserves success, is not 
only financially sound but morally beneficent. 


THE substitution of vertical for horizontal planes of cleavage, to use 
a metaphor which Jevons has made familiar, is doubtless favourable 
to cohesion. The combination is not so much exposed as an ordinary 
trade-union is to the shock of a strike or lock-out. It is not so liable 
as an ordinary combination of employees is to be broken up by the 
defections of unscrupulous individuals. A manufacturer attempting to 
lower prices without the sanction of the combination would ‘be re- 
strained by the refusal of his men to work for him. Some check to 
production indeed may be apprehended if individual manufacturers are 
restrained from selling at prices below a standard which has been fixed 
‘in the interests of all concerned,” in Mr. Smith’s words,—‘“ based not 
upon the experiences of any one maker, but on the united experiences 
of all, and the consensus of opinion throughout a whole trade.” As 
we understand the proposal, if an employer enjoys some exceptional 
advantage in production, he may benefit himself by obtaining more 
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profits, but not the consumer by lowering prices. For example, if a 
large capitalist can purchase materials on specially favourable terms, 
he is free to profit by this reduction of cost, but not to lower the selling 
prices of the manufactured articles. 


Sucu regulations savour of a monopoly prejudicial to the consuming 
public. Nor are the explanations designed to meet the imputation 
always satisfactory. It is said that it will not be the interest of the 
combinations to raise prices very high; and that they will be prevented 
from doing so by foreign competition. Now this is just what is said, 
and said truly, in defence of Trusts. However, the new combinations 
differ from Trusts in two important respects. First workmen as well 
as the employers are included ; and accordingly, though the prices may 
be fixed according to the law of monopoly, the gains, or ‘‘ net monopoly 
revenue” in Professor Marshall’s phrase, are more widely diffused than 
is usual in the case of a capitalistic combination. Secondly, the new 
combinations are not close bodies ; it is free to any one, as we under- 
stand, to join any Trade Combination. The new system in this respect 
would resemble co-operation. It is argued indeed by Professor 
Pantaleoni in the remarkable articles which he has lately contributed 
to the Giornale degli Economisti (see below p. 293) that co-operative 
associations, in spite of their profession that ‘the share-lists are never 
closed”’ must result in a monopolistic limitation. But, however this 
may be ultimately, it should seem that, as long as the principle of in- 
dustrial mobility acts, it will afford a safeguard against the abuses 
usually apprehended from monopoly. Theoretically and in the 
abstract, if we might suppose all the industries of a country to be 
formed into combinations of the new species, the danger to be appre- 
hended would be not so much the elevation, as the mutability of prices, 
not so much the inequality, as the instability of distribution. For it 
is one of the less familiar conclusions of the higher theory of monopoly 
that, where there is more than one monopolist (or combination), value 
is apt no longer to be determinate in the sense which is usually predi- 
cated in economics. The advantage of substituting such a system of 
fluctuating combinations for the struggles of free competition might not 
be decisive. But, doubtless, this danger, visible only through the 
telescope of theory, is too remote to sensibly influence our action, or 
prevent us from heartily welcoming a system which so far as it has 
been tried has worked well, which promises to go far, as Mill said of 
co-operation, towards ‘healing the standing feud between capital and 
labour.” 





WE expect much dry light on labour problems from the new and 
enlarged edition of Mr. Schloss’s Industrial Remuneration which is 
shortly to appear. We have been favoured with a sight of his statistics 
of co-operation which attest considerable progress in recent years, 
especially when account is taken of the new type of co-operation or 
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co-partnership which contents itself with a certain modicwm, or even a 
mere leaven, of that element, which, according to the older writers, 


constituted the essential attribute of co-operation, namely, the manage- 
ment of the business by the workpeople. The investigations instituted 
by Mr. Schloss in his articles on Profit Sharing and on the Basis of 
Industrial Remuneration in the Economic Journat of 1891 and 1892 
will be further developed. 






AmonG expedients for mitigating the evils of competition, Con- 
sumers’ Leagues are coming into vogue. The general principle is that 
members purchase only, or by preference, goods produced under con- 
ditions of employment which are “fair,” i.c., in accordance with the 
standard regulations for each trade. A league of this sort has been in 
existence for several years at New York; others have recently been 
formed at Brooklyn, Chicago and Boston. In England the Christian 
Social Union has made similar progress. In Oxford, for example, the 
list of ‘‘fair” shops issued under the auspices of the Society, has 
steadily grown till it now includes some 100 firms. The case of the 
Bakers is remarkable for the fact that before the action of the Society 
last year the men had repeatedly failed to forma union. The standard, 
which was finally ratified at a joint meeting of masters and men, is. 
still very low, but is a real improvement on former conditions. 


THE conditions under which shop assistants live and work calls for 
reform, if we accept the account given by the Daily Chronicle in a series 
of articles on February 4th and following Thursdays—an account 
corroborated by its general agreement with the Report of the Lady 
Commissioners under the Labour Commission. Complaints are made 
of long hours of work, short time for meals, extortionate fines, all the 
discomforts of the so-called “living in” system, and even Truck, the 
employees being pressed to take out part of their wages in goods 
supplied by their employer’s shop. Many of these evils are aimed at 
by Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘‘Shops’” Bill. The Bill—more drastic than 
Sir John Lubbock’s—proposes to make the hours of closing compulsory. 
All shops not specially exempted are to close not later than 7 o’clock 
on three days in the week. The limits for the other three week days 
are one o'clock, nine o’clock, and ten o’clock. Every shop must be 
provided with sitting accommodation for females employed in the shop, 
with permission to use it when not actually at work. A young person, 
or a woman, must not be employed for more than five hours at a 
stretch without a rest of half-an-hour for each meal. All would not 
agree with our contemporary The Grocer when that organ calls it “a 
scandal that irresponsible bodies should be able to get such Bills intro- 
duced and printed at the public expense.” 
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SrncE our last publication, laws making employers liable for 
accidents to workmen have been passed both in Italy and France. 
Belgium appears to be about to follow suit. The Exposé des Motifs, 
which introduces the ministerial measure to the Belgian House 
of Representatives claims affinity with ‘‘the analogous solutions 
which have been adopted by two neighbouring countries, England and 
France . . . whose national character resembles that of the Belgians in 
a traditional preference for free action.’ Accordingly, it is not proposed 
to make it obligatory on employers to insure. The abandonment of the 
attempt to fix culpability in case of accident is sure to reduce vexatious 
litigation. But to expect the complete abolition of disputes would be 
utopian. Those which will arise are to be tried, not before a court of 
arbitrators—not before the conseils de prudhommes—but, to ensure sim- 
plicity and expedition, before the ordinary magistrates, the Juges de paix. 

A report recently issued by the French Labour Department shows 
that wages in France have continuously increased during the last half 
century. In that period the wages of men have doubled, the wages of 
women have more than doubled. In some industries, in particular 
mining, wages have trebled. This increase of wages is found not to 
be nominal when account is taken of the changed purchasing power of 
money. The pecuniary gain of the workpeople is enhanced by freedom 
from fines and deductions. 


THIS improvement in the conditions of the wage-earners is 
paralleled by, and probably connected with, the increase of National 
expenditure which has occurred during the last quarter of a century in 
France. The fact that the French Budget has more than doubled 
since 1869 must not be ascribed altogether to the war. This appears 
by observing that, while the Budget for 1869 was (in round numbers) 
1,600 million frances, the average figure for the period 1872-1876 was 
2,600, (for the year 1872 2,567 millions), and the latest figure is 3,460. 
It would seem therefore that there is an increase of some fifty per 
cent. on the expenditure of 1869 not to be attributed directly to the 
war. This growth is comparable with that of our national expenditure. 
The receipts at the Exchequer for 1868 and 1869 were, on the average, 
over 70 millions sterling ; the unexpectedly large figure for the receipts 
during the past year which the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
in his Budget-speech is £106,614,000. The comparison is rendered 
inexact by the much more rapid increase of our population. 

THE increase of the French population during the year 1896, 
announced this January as near 100,000, was due principally to a 
decrease in mortality, now little more than 20 per 1000. However, there 
was a slight increase in the birth rate. ‘‘ Are the exhortations of sages 
and patriots beginning to prevail over those of Malthusians?” asks an 
eminent French economist. 
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Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has availed himself of his 
splendid surplus to impart new progressiveness to the income tax. 
Whereas there had been only three grades, namely, below £160 
complete exemption, from £160 to £400 exemption of taxation on 
£160, and from £400 to £500 exemption of £100, now by a more 
perfect graduation a higher limit is attained. The new progression— 
or, as some prefer to say, degression—may be thus exhibited. 


Incomes above 0 150 400 500 600 700 
Percentage exempted 100 40 30 20 10 0 
Percentage taxed 0 60 70 80 90 100 


Pence in the pound 0 48 56 G64 72 8&8 






A more substantial relief of indirect taxation is effected by the 
remission of the tax on tobacco. Yet, if we may believe Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli (Letter to the Times, May 12), all that the consumer is likely 
to gain is a drier article. A circular purporting to represent the views 
of the leading firms of the United Kingdom describes the remission as 
‘an adjustment too small to admit of a general reduction in the 
retail price per oz.’’; ‘had not the duty been opportunely reduced, an 
early advance in the price was likely.” 





THE remission of taxation on a stimulant consumed in large 
quantities by the inhabitants of Ireland will be satisfactory to, though 
far from completely satisfying, those who demand a readjustment of 
the “financial relations” between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
case for such redress is put clearly, if not convincingly, in a series of 
leaflets which are being issued by the Irish Financial Relations Com 
mittee. In the one entitled Overtaxation and Economic Decay the 
relevant statistics are handled with remarkable ability. With 
reference to the ‘‘ depressed vitality” of the Irish population it is 
shown that the low birth-rate in Ireland—lower than that of any other 
country in Europe except France—cannot be accounted for as an 
appearance due to the preponderance of the old in the Irish 
population. For if we make a correction for the excess of persons 
over fifty in Ireland as compared with England, the result of the 
correction is to raise the birth-rate from 23:1 only to 24:2. The 
marriage-rate would be similarly raised from 9-2 to 9°6 only. It is 
ingeniously argued that, whereas in Great Britain there is more 
education, less crime, and less pauperism now than a quarter of a 
century ago, in Ireland there is also more education and less crime, but 
there is more pauperism. ‘There are no signs of decadence in the 
country other than the signs of depleted wealth, discouraged industry 
and a starved physique.” Of course it must be remembered, and the 
writer has not forgotten, that statistical comparisons with respect to 
attributes such as pauperism or infirmity are apt to be fallible. 
What if the increase in outdoor relief in Ireland was partly due to 
an increased zeal on the part of the guardians? The Report of the 
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Poor Relief Inquiry Commission, 1887 [C. 5043], reveals considerable 
irregularity on the part of some Irish guardians. In several cases 
the number of persons on the relief lists in a division was in excess 
of the total population of the division. Relief was given to a pensioner 
in receipt of £60 a year, to a man who had 13 head of cattle, to a 
man holding 1,075 acres of land, and so on (loc. cit., p. viii.). The excess 
in deaf-mutism and other infirmities shown by the census for Ireland 
might be partly accounted for by the greater accuracy of statistics col- 
lected in Ireland by the Constabulary. The inaccuracy of the English 
statistics is generally admitted. Again, as Mr. Noel Humphreys shows 
(Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1890), ‘‘ Conclusions as to 
increase of insanity based upon the numbers of registered cases . . . are 
entirely untrustworthy.” In the reports of the inspectors of lunaties, 
Treland (especially. the forty-third, for 1893), will be found a good 
deal of evidence that, in the words of Dr. Draper, who is quoted with 
approbation, ‘‘the seeming preponderance of insanity in Ireland as 
compared with England is fictitious.” But, though any one of these 
indications is liable to error, the significance of so many, all pointing 
in the same direction, is not to be denied. 





THE writer of the leaflet entitled The Tax on Irish Drinks, &e., sees 
in the changes in the taxes on alcoholic drinks which have been made 
during this century an intention to shift the burden of taxation from 
England on to Ireland. In England the tax on foreign spirits was 
22s. Td. per gallon; the tax on home-distilled spirits 11s. 8d. per gallon 
in 1823. At the same epoch in Ireland the tax was 2s. 5d. per gallon 
“By gradual changes Parliament has equalised the taxes in both 
countries on foreign and home-distilled spirits, and in 1860 the duty 
was about 10s. per gallon. Now it isa few pence more.” . . . ‘‘ Reducing 
all the drinks to their equivalent, in proof spirit, we find the English 
consumed [in 1896-7] 43 gallons per head of the population, the Irish 
3 gallons. The English only paid 4s. per gallon of duty on their proof 
spirit, while the Irish paid 5s. 6d.” The assumption underlying the last 
remark, that taxation should vary according to the quantity of proof 
spirit, irrespective of the proportion in which it enters into each 
beverage, is one which would not be generally accepted by publicists. 
Thus Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, Book V., ch. ii.) :—-‘‘ It has for 
some time past been the policy of Great Britain to discourage the con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors on account of their supposed tendency to 
ruin the health and to corrupt the morals of the common people. Ac- 
cording to this policy . . . spirituous liquor might remain as dear as 
ever; while at the same time the wholesome and invigorating liquors 
of beer and ale might be considerably reduced in their price.” So 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in one of the masterly essays which he weekly 
contributes to L’Economiste francais, says of the taxation on spirits, 
—‘‘l’alcool,” as distinguished from wine and cider,—‘‘ it is evident that 
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without risk and rather with advantage to society, this taxation might 
be increased with the object of relieving the other less noxious 
beverages.” (L’ Lconomiste francais, April 30, 1898, p. 578.) 

An alleviation of the duties on the less noxious, or, in the phrase of 
the French law “hygienic,” beverages has recently been effected by a 
remission of octroi duties; the national imposts continuing for the 
present unaltered. In Paris, for example, the State duty on wine of 8 
francs 25 cents. is maintained, while the 10 frances 62 cents. of octroi 
duty will be lowered to 4 franes. This reduction, if uncompensated, will 
cause a loss of about 35 million francs to the Municipal Budget. Yet 
the question has been raised whether it would not be advisable to go 
further and to abolish the octroi altogether, or at least the octroi on 
wine, beer, and cider. The deficiency of some 156 million francs in the 
first case, 57 millions in the second, might be met by new imposts, prob- 
ably direct taxes—the natural, though not always perceived, complement 
of redressing financial relations in favour of the mass of consumers. 
If, as suggested, the new imposts in France are municipal, and press 
heavily on buildings and unoccupied land, the consequent rise of 
rents would doubtless discourage residence in central zones, particularly 
Paris. It must be remembered, however, that the octroi, which it is 
proposed to commute for direct taxation, already exercises some such 
effect. 

M. Leroy-Beavuiev in the article above referred to points out how 
much the receipts of indirect taxation have recently increased. For 
instance, in the last year recorded there was augmentation under 
almost every head, except indeed cider, owing to the deficiency of the 
crop and sugar, for the exactly contrary reason, the tax on sugar 
being so peculiarly adjusted that the proceeds of the duty may 
diminish as the supply of the commodity increases. 





A Tax of a kind more familiar in Italy than here, on advertisements, 
was advocated by many serious speakers at the last meeting of the 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. So far as adver- 
tisements do not really assist customers in getting what they want, but 
only divert custom from the more modest to the more highly advertised 
establishments, it should seem that a tax so adjusted as not to increase 
the advantage of the wealthy competitor, would enjoy the peculiarity 
ascribed by John Rae—in the book which Mill praises so highly—to a 
tax on articles which are purchased for show, merely on account of 
their expensiveness: namely, that the tax would not be felt by any 
one. For the advantage which the person whose outlay is taxed 
had proposed to himself, namely superiority, may be the same before 
as after the imposition of the tax. 
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Mr. Ricuarpson Evans, the zealous and courteous secretary of 
S.C.A.P.A., as the Society is termed for brevity, has suggested to us the 
following reasons to account for the project of a tax on advertisements 
not yet having been adopted :— (1) The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not lately been in need of new sources of taxation. (2) As 
taxation is recommended rather with a view to discouraging an evil 
practice than of developing a fiscal resource, our proposal does not 
fascinate the financial intelligence. (3) Ever since the “Ex luce 
lucellum”’ demonstration, Ministers are timid about suggesting an 
impost which may seem directly to affect the livelihood of people who 
can go in deputation to the House of Commons (ef. also the Wheel 
Tax and the Cart Parade). (4) The proceeds would scarcely be large 
enough to reconcile a Chancellor to the risk of incurring unpopularity. 
(5) There would be a difficulty in discriminating (for the purpose of 
exemption) the class of notices that are essential to the prosecution of 
trade and business. Mr. Evans anticipates that a tax proportional to 
the surface covered—so much per square yard of hoarding—would have 
the effect of improving the artistic character of advertisements. “If 
the taxation were local, i.e. if the proceeds went in relief of rates, and 
if the adoption of this form of raising revenue were left to the option 
of the municipal authorities, the large element in the constituency 
which on grounds of taste and sentiment resent the existing licence 
would be reinforced by the still larger class who like to see the rates 
kept down.” 





A new Société d'Economie Politique, qualified as ‘ National,” was 
founded at Paris last November. It is to meet monthly. M. Meline 
is Honorary President. The programme of the Society is contained 
in the inaugural address of the acting President, M. Cauwés, which is 
printed in the Revue d'Economie Politique. In a remarkable historical 
retrospect, M. Cauwés touches disparagingly on the abstract reasoning 
of Ricardo and Malthus; aftirms the direct contradiction of Turgot’s 
dictum that ‘‘ he who does not forget that states are separate from each 
other, and diversely constituted will never treat well any questions of 
Political Economy’’; dwells with some fondness on the mercantile 
system; and remounts triumphantly to Montchretien who, ‘two 
centuries before, propounded the principle of union and the solidarity 
of productive forces.” 





Proressor E. BOHM Bamerk has been appointed Minister of Finance 
in Austria. Professor G. v. Mayr, “extraordinary ” Professor of 
Statistics at Strasburg, has been appointed “ ordinary ’’ Professor at 
Munich. 


Tuts set of notes would not be complete without allusion to two 
topics which now engross public attention—the Indian currency problem, 
and the strike of the colliers in South Wales. We are fortunate in 
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being able to refer our readers as to the former of these subjects to the 
discussion on an earlier page (p. 221) by a well-known expert. Attention 
should also be called to the recent correspondence on the subject in the 
Times. Sir Robert Giffen (May 19) doubts the possibility of establish- 
ing a genuine gold standard. There is likely to be a steady drain of 
currency from a debtor country like India, if its currency is the same 
as the creditor country. The experience of Italy, Argentina, Brazil, 
Spain, and other countries illustrates the danger. 

As to the colliery strike and generally the interests of labour, the 
notes which follow have been contributed by Mr. Ernest Aves. 


Tue election of Mr. Barnes as General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers is an event upon which the members are to be 
congratulated. The Society has not only avoided the disturbing effects 
that would have resulted from a change in its chief executive officer, 
but it has retained the services of a man of great ability and honesty 
of purpose who has learnt a great lesson. His experiences of the past 
year probably leave him the best man who could’ have been chosen to 
fill the important position that he now occupies in the trade-union 
world. But to the large minority also, that failed to secure the return 
of their nominee, the thanks of the Society as a whole are due: an 
unanimous endorsement of the policy of Mr. Barnes would probably 
have been misinterpreted both by him and by his keener supporters, 
and the chances of the future good government of the Society would 
not have been increased. Its great stability is indicated by the 
monthly returns for May, showing as they do a balance of income over 
expenditure and a membership of nearly 87,000. Financial recuperation 
is thus in progress, and now that the crisis has passed, there is no 
reason why this should not continue at a fair pace. A few local 
applications for an advance in wages have been reported, but the 
Agreement of last January is working well and should afford a 
guarantee for some time to come of continuity of employment, of the 
renewed and chastened vigour of a great Trade Union, and, which 
after all is of most importance, of the recovery of the Engineering 
Trades of the country. 


THE general prosperity of the country in these times of international 
movement and rumour is reflected alike in the provisions of the 
Budget for obtaining tobacco slightly less moist, in the continued 
decline in the numbers of the unemployed (now less than 3 per cent. 
of their total membership) in the 116 trade unions making returns to 
the Board of Trade, and in the upward trend of wages in many 
directions. The Labour Gazette for May gives its customary list of 
charges reported during the preceding month, and almost the whole of 
these are seen to be advances. It appears that while 131,500 persons 
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received advances equivalent to 3s. 24d. per head, only 900 persons 
had to submit to a decline, and then on the average of only 10}d. per 
head. In only 19 per cent. of the total cases in which a change took 
place was it preceded by a dispute leading to a cessation of work. On 
the whole, therefore, the adaptation to changed relationships has been 
arrived at by pacific means, and this feature has characterised the 
relations of employers and employed generally in this country since 
the close of the dispute in the Engineering Trades at the beginning of 
the year. 





THERE has been, however, one great exception to this in the 
relations of miners and owners in the collieries of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. The feeling of unsettlement that had prevailed in 
these districts on and off ever since the re-adjustment of the Sliding 
Seale to the advantage of the employers in 1892 was still strong when 
the stipulated six months’ notice to terminate the existing basis of 
remuneration was given last autumn. The story of the negotiations 
that have followed, both during the period of notice, and since the 
rupture at the end of March, has been fully reported in the daily 
press, and admirably summarised in the pages of the Labour Gazette. 





THE six months’ notice would have expired at the end of March, 
but the sudden impulse that led the men, in direct opposition to the 
advice of their own leaders, who advocated working on till April 9, 
pending the result of a ballot on the question of granting plenary 
powers to the provisional committee, and who still hoped that a 
pacific solution of difficulties might be arrived at, was one of the most 
rapid manifestations of unorganised unanimity that a body of working- 
men have ever shown. The miners refused to grant plenary powers 
by a majority of more than three to one, and in view of subsequent 
events, it is probable that a cessation of work was inevitable. But it 
took place under circumstances of an unusually irritating, and, from 
the men’s point of view, disadvantageous character: not only, as we 
have said, was the advice of leaders, previously accredited, thrown 
to the winds, but in the space of a few days nearly 100,000 men, 
without corporate funds, without a well defined policy, and without 
the machinery of a strong trade union and the strength of organisation, 
of procedure, and of representation that this would have secured them, 
brought out their tools and ceased work. It appeared to be an almost 
spontaneous act, spreading suddenly from colliery to colliery, unordered, 
impulsive, unwise, and yet, from its very spontaneity, pointing to the 
existence of a state of mind and of points in dispute needing very 
careful, and even sympathetic consideration. 





THE circumstances under which work had been actually stopped 
did not facilitate the resumption of negotiations, and although meet- 
ings were held, little or no progress was made towards a settlement. 
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Both sides were embittered. The Coalowners’ Association, however, 
with which body, although the dispute has spread more widely, 
negotiations have always been carried on, kept the collieries they 
controlled open. A body of fresh conditions of employment, including 
revised terms of the Sliding Seale not disadvantageous to the men, 
was issued. In addition to the fresh wages’ scale, however, there 
were other conditions, some of which, especially the ‘“‘ discharge note,” 
were bitterly resented by the men, none of whom accepted work under 
the offer of the Association. Their resistance from the first, however, 
seemed hopeless. They have received, it is true, a certain amount of 
moral and even material support from outside, notably from the 
Miners’ Federation which has long been anxious to win South Wales 
to trade unionism and to itself, but the attempt suddenly to raise the 
funds necessary to support the large body of men out (some £200,000 
a month to allow even 10s. per week per man) has proved an impossible 
task. The end to the dispute has therefore never been open to doubt, 
and the only question has been as to how long the struggle could be 
maintained. For on their side the Coalowners were well organised ; 
their Association was said to control some 85 per cent. of the collieries 
of the affected districts, and to have some £390,000 either in its coffers 
or available. It has, moreover, been consistently and strongly led. 





THE most important claim originally put forward by the miners was 
for a fixed minimum or ‘ living” wage, involving a control of output 
and the artificial avoidance of a price lower than some fixed minimum, 
which it was urged should be 10s. per ton ‘‘ free on board.”” The men 
and their advisers seem, however, to have argued as though the con- 
ditions of the South Wales coal trade more nearly approached to those of 
monopoly than is the case, and to have overlooked the fact that although 
by the operation of the Sliding Scale wages have gone down automatically 
with lower prices, profits have gone down too. There is in fact no 
reason to suppose that the owners would have the power, even if they 
had the inclination, to agree to the suggested minimum, and the present 
period of stoppage will make the position of the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire districts weaker in the coal markets of the world, and 
make the recognition of a fixed minimum wage more impossible than 
ever. As to the question of the earnings of the miners in recent years, 
the evidence is necessarily very incomplete, and what there is is to a 
great extent conflicting. Figures with reference to many collieries 
have been published, showing a wide and often a high range of daily 
earnings coupled with a large number of voluntary ‘“‘idle” days. The 
men, on the other hand, contend that the average has been £1 per week, 
taking the year through. The claim for an advance of ten per cent., 
that has been demanded by the men, has been flatly refused by the 
owners who assert simply that they cannot afford to pay it: ‘the best 
collieries,” it has been semi-officially said on their behalf, ‘have 
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yielded but little profit, and a very large quantity of coal has been 
worked at no profit whatever.” Had work continued, however, a con- 
siderable advance in wages would have taken place under the terms of 
the Sliding Seale at the beginning of April, but at the present time it 
almost appears that the equivalent to this advance will be secured by 
those working in other coal-fields than those of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. The Miners’ Federation has decided to apply for an 
advance of 10 per cent. throughout the country, and in some districts 
an advance has been already obtained. While some employed in the 
same industry elsewhere are thus gaining, the inevitable effects of every 
dislocation of industry, especially of a staple commodity like coal, are 
being felt, and not only are those employed in subsidiary occupations 
like railway workers, porters, and labourers at the ports of shipment 
suffering, but also many local industries, especially the tin-plate and 
pig-iron trades which are being contracted, the cutting off of the 
necessary supplies of coal. 





Tue fourth annual statement of the Board of Trade giving par- 
ticulars of the production and consumption of coal in the principal 
countries of the world has been issued as a parliamentary paper, and 
is full of interesting and important facts. The price in the United 
Kingdom of coal at the pit’s mouth has fluctuated largely during the 
fourteen years covered by the tables, starting at 5s. 74d. in 1883, reach- 
ing a maximum of 8s. 3d. in 1890, and ending in 1896 at 5s. 10}d. In 
the United States during the same period the tendency has been much 
more uniformly downwards, starting in 1883 at 6s. 54d. and ending in 
1896 at 4s. 94d., or 1s. 1d. less than the English average. With these 
figures ‘‘the estimated quantity produced per person in each year”’ 
may be usefully compared, and it is found that it also is disadvan- 
tageous to this country. With some recovery since 1894, the tendency 
remains on the whole downwards, and beginning in 1883 at 347 tons, 
the table ends with only 288 tons in 1896 as the measure of average 
personal efficiency. For the United States these figures are only given 
from 1889, when the estimated production per person stood at 421 
tons. In 1896 the figures given are 443 tons, or 155 tons more than 
the average for this country. It appears that in 1896 the output of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States combined was equivalent to 
about two and a quarter times the amount produced by the whole of 
the Continental countries. 


THE price of wheat in the English markets is approximately double 
that of two years ago, when the weekly averages were fluctuating round 
twenty-five shillings a quarter, and the quartern loaf has gone up to 
sevenpence and sevenpence halfpenny in East London and in many 
other parts of the country—urban and rural. The underlying cause of 
this increase, which has been going on for a considerable period, but 
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which only attracted general attention with the jump that followed on 
the outbreak of hostilities between the United States and Spain, is 
undoubtedly due to the shortened world yield of the year. But it has 
been accentuated by the control of a large share of the American sur- 
plus available for export by a few dealers in Chicago—notably by Mr. 
Leiter. Although, therefore, dearer bread was inevitable this season, 
prices would seem to have been appreciably enhanced owing to the 
degree of monopoly that a few astute dealers have been able to secure. 
The reflection of this is seen in the accentuated internal troubles in 
Spain and in the riots in Italy, but in this country the apparent ease 
with which the burden of increased prices is being borne is a striking 
demonstration of the much more varied dietary of the great masses of 
the people at the present time, and of the wide diffusion of a margin 
available to meet the pressure of an additional strain. In few cases, 
even in agricultural districts, do we hear of higher wages being paid on 
account of the higher price of corn. The very intimate connexion 
between the two is a sign of a lower standard of comfort than that 
which is generally prevalent in this country to-day, but nevertheless no 
commodity is so generally in demand, and the ‘dear loaf” is still 
dreaded. The full expression of public opinion on a form of com- 
mercial enterprise which makes fortunes out of the straitened resources 
of the many has not yet made itself felt, but its mutterings are heard 
both in the press and in the pulpit. 




















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 


The New Trade Combination Movement. EH. J. Smita. 


The movement described in the Economic Journal, Vol. VII., p. 306, 
is here advocated by its author. [Cf. above, p. 276.] 


Our Foreign Trade Rivals. A. W. Fuux. Comparisons with Germany 
and other nations show that England’s commercial supremacy is 
not extinct, though it is threatened. 


The State in Relation to Education. Joun C. MEDD. Oversaving and 
the Unemployed. F.C. Cuanninc. Individualism and Socialism. 
(I), F. W. Hirst. (II), Sripney Baux. [A lively duel.] 
In the Notes and Memoranda Mr. J. M. Ludlow remarks on the 
growth of local co-operative journals. Mr. H. W. Wolff shows the progress 
of co-operation in Germany and Austria. 





Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
March, 1898. 


The Recent Course of Trade within the British Empire. J. A. Barnes. 
Statistics of imports and exports, extending over thirty years, are 
supplemented by Mr. Flux’s comments. 


Demographic Statistics of the United Kingdom ; their want of Correla- 
tion and other Defects. Epwin Cannan. (1) The Registrar 
General’s estimates of population in intercensal periods throw 
away statistics of births and deaths, immigration and emigration, 
utilised by Dr. Longstaff in the Zconomic Journal (Vol. L., p. 382), 
and lead to the grotesque result that population increases 
regularly for nine years, and then makesa jump. ‘‘ Moreover, they 

ask us to believe that the later years of a decade are necessarily 

more favourable to the growth of populations than the earlier.” 

The recent recognition of the County of London census of 1896 

makes matters worse. The classification of the population by 

nationality or country of birth, and the statistics of internal 
migration are also unsatisfactory. Replies were made by Mr. 

N. A. Humphrey, Sir Robert Giffen, and others. 
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The Statistical Aspects of the Recent Bimetallic Proposals, Frep. J. 
ATKINSON. 
Statistics and estimates of the production of the precious metals, 
the circulation of gold and silver, coinages and monetary stocks, lead 
to the conclusion that bimetallism at 153 : 1 is impracticable. 


Miscellaneous Applications of the Calculus of Probabilities (III), Prof. 
F. Y. EpGEwort#. 


A test is proposed which invalidates many plausible theories, but 
confirms the Registrar General’s observation that the excess of male 
over female births is particularly large in certain counties. 


Prices of Commodities in 1897. A. SaueRBecK. The index-number 
for the year 1897, referred to the period 1867-77, is 2788 =45 
[=61:955]—smaller than in any former year, except 1896. 





Contemporary Review. 
April, 1898. 


India on a Gold Basis. W.R. Lawson. Mr. Mallock as a Political 
Economist. J. A. Hopson. Liquor Traffic with West Africa. 
Miss Mary Kinestry. F'riendly Societies for Women. Rev. J. 
FRoME WILKINSON. 





The Nineteenth Century. 
April, 1898. 
A Study in Trades Unionism. B. Taytor. A bitter diatribe. 
May, 1898. 


The Working Girl of To-day. Lady Aupinta Hopart-Hamppen. The 
Limited Company Craze. S. F. Van Oss. 


Fortnightly Review. 
March, 1898. 
The End of the New Unionism. Wm. Garvin. 





National Review. 
May, 1898. 
Plunder by Death Duties. C. Morean RicHarpson. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Bostor). 
April, 1898. 


The French Canadians in New England. Wi11aM MacDonatp. The 
Banknote System of Switzerland. A. Sanpoz. The Objects and 
Methods of Currency Reform in the United States. F. M. Tayror. 
A review of the various methods which have been proposed for 
insuring stability of the standard, the security and elasticity of 
the bank circulation. 



























Samuel Bailey on Appreciation, C. W. Mrixtrer. Bailey considering 
a “rise in the value of money from a change originating on the 
side of the other commodities,” argues that ‘‘ while A the lender 
obtains a great advantage, B the borrower sustains at the worst 
no loss—nay, even participates, in the general gain.” 





Political Science Quarterly. (New York). 
March, 1898. 


Gold Monometallism in Japan. J. Soyepa. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
March, 1898. 


Value of the Greenbacks during the Civil War. Westry C. MircHetr. 
Economic Situation in Japan. Bernard Moses. Beginnings of 
Financial Independence of the United States. Worthy P. Sterns, 
Deposit Reserve System of the National-Bank Law. HE. S. Meanpr. 
Massachusetts Tax Report. A. C. MILLER. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 
February, 1898. 

The Incidence of Taxation in the United Kingdom, C. P. Sancer, 

By an ingenious application of the law of errors, from a series of 
conjectures as to the items of the burden of taxation, an estimate of 
the total is obtained. 
Money and International Exchange. G. M. Fiamineo. Agricultural 

Depression in England. J. H. Houuanper. 





In the American Academy, . . . (Philadelphia), Prof. J. F. Johnson, 
in an article on proposed reforms of the monetary system, discusses the 
plan of the recent (American) Monetary Commission and the plan 
known as Secretary Gage’s. 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


March, 1898. 


Les Bourses financiéres d’ Anvers et de Lyonau XVI siécle. E, Casteor. 
Les Habitations a4 bon marché, Rovuxen. Mouvement scientifique et 
industriel. M. Danren Bennet. Revue de Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques. JosepH LeFort. L’Eyalite des Citoyens devant 
la Loi. Husert Vauneroux. Une nouvelle Institution agricole. 


A. DE MALAKCE. 
April, 1898. 


La Bourse et les Réformes du Marché financier. Maurice ZaABuet. 
La Genése du Capitalisme. M. Rovuxen. Revue des principales 
Publications économiques de VEtranger. Mavrice Brock. Les 
Victoires du Protectionnisme et les Succés du Libre-échange.—La 
Concurrence des Races. Nos Droits incontestables. FrEpERIC Passy. 


May. 


La Guerre hispano-américaine. G. DE Mouinari. Une Dynastie d’ Econo- 
mistes. GrorGES Micnen. Le Mouvement agricole. L.GRANDEAU. 
Revue des principales Publications économiques en Langue francaise. 
RovxEL. 





Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


February, 1898. 


L’ Economie politique nationale. M. Cauwés [see above, p. 283]. De 
la Réglementation des Marchés a terme sur les Céréales. A. Patsant. 
Théorie du Crédit. L. Wauras. De la Speculation internationale. 
Cu. W. SMITH. 


March. 
Analyse économique de la Participation aux Bénéfices. WaxvEILER. La 
caisse d’ Epargne postale de Vienne . .- L. Watras. La Législation 


sociale en 1897. H. Lamprecuts. L’ Expérience d’un grand Indus- 
triel allemand sur le tenair des Réformes sociales. L. DECHESNE. 


April. 


Les Sociétés coopératives en gros d’ Angleterre et d’Ecosse. A.S. LEvEtus. 
Analyse économique de la participation aux Bénéfices. WAXWEILER. 
L’ fimigration Anglaise. R. Dana Voura. 





Jihrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie (Jena). 
March, 1898. 
Ueber friizeitige Heiraten. [The evils of early marriages exceed the 


advantages. | 
April. 


Die kolonisations-politik Russlands, A. Kaurmany. Die wirtschaf- 
lichen Zustiinde der Indo-Germanen. 
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The Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft (first and second 
number, 1898) contains an elaborate article on the purchasing power 
of the rupee, by Dr. Paul Arndt. He concludes that there has been a 
rise of wages corresponding to the depreciation of the rupee. 





In the Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik edited by 
Dr. H. Braun (Bd. XII.), may be noticed an article by Mr. F. W. 
Galton on the “ Progress of English Trade Unions,” giving an account 
of some recent strikes; also an article on the ‘‘ Sweating System in the 
United States,” by Florence Kelly. 





Finanz Archiv (Stuttgart). 


Die Amortisation der preussischen Staatsschulden. KR. von Kaufmann 
deals with the proceedings for redemption of the Prussian debt, and 
particularly with the effect of the law of 1897. 

Die preussischen Steuerreform und die Rentseinkommensteuer. Anony- 
mous. In‘ addition to the above principal articles, Dr. Schubert de- 
scribes the German taxation of alcohol since 1887. Dr. Miihling deals 
with Italian finance in 1895-6, and Dr. Inhiilsen gives an account of 
the British Finance Act of 1897. 





Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Co-operators will have to reckon with a powerful criticism of their 
system which Professor Pantaleoni has contributed to the last three 
numbers (March-May). Co-operation, argues the eminent economist, 
is not demarcated by any essential attribute from economic action 
in general. Even the distinction between Consumers’ and Producers’ 
co-operation is not scientific. Co-operation, in spite of its pro- 
fession that the share lists are never closed, tends to monopoly. 
So far as a principle of distribution different from that of demand 
and supply can be supposed, it would not lead to a state of equi- 
librium. If everything was produced and sold by co-operative 
societies, the same values would result as from a system of free compe- 
tition. [Has the writer sufficiently allowed for that utilisation of a 
power now waste—the business capacity in the heads of working men 
—which according to Professor Marshall (Inaugural Address to the 
Co-operative Congress, 1889) distinguishes Co-operation ?] 


Other articles in the Giornale deserving notice are on Foundlings 
in Italy, by U. Imperatori (March), on the Credité Lionese [a history 
of the life and analysis of the work of the great financial institution] by 
T. Molinari (cbid.). On the Finances of Greece, by F. Surton (April). 





La Riforma Sociale has, among other recent articles of note, one 
on the Russian Treaty of Commerce, in its relation to the exportation 
of bitter fruit (agrwmi) from Italy. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CARLILE, (WILLIAM WARRAND, M.A.). The Indian Mints. Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow. 


CuannineG (F. A., member of the Commission on Agricultural De- 
pression). The Truth about Agricultural Depression: An Economic 
Study of the Evidence of the Royal Commission. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and-Co. 8vo, pp. 404. $2. 


Co-operative Societies, statistics of, in various countries (10s. Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, 15, Southampton Row, and P. S. King 
and Son.) 


[A valuable compilation of comparative statistics.] 


Farrer (Lorp). Studies in Currency. London: Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 


Hotyoaks (G. J.). The Jubilee History of the Leeds Industrial 
Co-operative Society. Leeds: Central Co-operative Offices. 8vo. 


JENKS (EDwaRD). Law and Politics in the Middle Ages, with a 
Synoptic Table of Sources. [Chapters on Land Settlement, Property, 
Caste, and Contract.}] New York: Henry Holt and Co. 8vo, pp. 
352. $2.75 


Mackay (Tuomas). The State and Charity. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1898, pp. vi. 201. 


Matiock (W. H.). Aristocracy and Evolution; A Study of the 
Rights, the Origin, and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 
New York and London: Maemillan. 


Statesman’s Year Book, Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World for the Year 1898. Edited by J. Scott Keltie 
(Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society) with the assistance of 
I. P. A. Renwick, M.A., LL.B. Thirty-fourth annual publication. 
Revised after official returns. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

[Several improvements and additions have been introduced this year. The 
navies have been carefully revised by Mr. John Lyland. There are diagrams showing 


the course of trade in the leading countries for twenty-five years, and a map ex- 
hibiting the distribution of British commerce throughout the world.] 


Ussuer (R.). Neo-Malthusianism : Enquiry with Regard to its 
Economy and Morality. London: Gibbings. Cr. 8vo, pp. 336. 6s. 


American Economic Association: Report of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting. New York: Macmillan and Co. Pp. 135. 1898. 


Arxinson (EpwarD). The Development of the Resources of the 
Southern States. An address to the Atalanta Chamber of Commerce. 


1898. 
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Betmont (P.). Republican Responsibility for Present Currency 
Perils, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp. 90. 50 cents. 


[The author, a Democratic ex-Congressman, in this brochure, sets forth the sins 
of his opponents in somewhat partisan fashion, as the title leads one to expect.] 


BrouGxH (WixuiaM) Open Mints and Free Banking. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.25. 
[Proposes unrestrained issue of bank-notes, free coinage of gold and silver, repeal 


of all legal tender acts, payment of existing United States obligations in gold, and 
in future self-acting choice by community as to the circulating medium.] 


CrowELt (J. F.). The Logical Process of Social Development. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 8vo. 


Davipson (JoHN). The Bargain Theory of Wages. A Critical 
Development from the Historic Theories. New York; G. P. Putnam’s 
Son. 12mo, pp. 319. $1.00 


GrorGE (Henry). The Science of Political Economy. New York : 
Doubleday and McClure and Co. 8vo, pp. 545. $2.00, 


[Published posthumously, and in parts not finished. The doctrines of ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty ” are repeated, or referred to as having been established by that book. 
Academic political economy is disposed of as broken-down, in the ‘‘ incomprehen- 
sible works” of Professor Marshall and the ‘‘pseudo-science” of the Austrian 
writers. ] 


Gitman (J.). A Graded Banking System. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co. 8vo, pp. 230. $1.00. 


[Written in explanation and advocacy of a plan urged by its author on Congress 
for the reform of the banking system. It advocates the incorporation of Clearing 
Houses in the several districts of the country, and the issue of notes under the joint 
supervision and control of the banks associated in the clearing-houses.] 


Lorp (Exveanor L.). Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies 
of North America. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo, pp. 150. 
$1.00. 


RussEvL(H.B.). International Monetary Conferences, their Purposes, 
Character and Results, with a Study of the Conditions of Currency 
and Finance in Europe and America during intervening periods. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 8vo, pp. 477. $2.50. 

[The objects indicated by the title are successfully accomplished. The book gives 


a good narrative at large of the course of bimetallic events, and is a useful contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject.] 


Sanpers (F. W.). The Standardof Living in its Relation to Economic 
Theory and Land Nationalization. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 64. 


[A doctor’s thesis, in which Henry George’s reasoning and conclusions are 
largely followed. } 


SanDEeRs (GEORGE A.) Reality : or Lawand Order v. Anarchy and 
Socialism. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers. 8vo, pp. 240. $2.00. 
[A reply to Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward” and ‘“‘ Equality.”] 
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SuEerwoop (S.). Tendencies in American Economic Thought. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 42. 
[Brief notes, by Dr. Sherwood of the Hopkins University, on the attitude of 


American Economists, from Franklin and Hamilton to Walker and George, on 
Protection, Wages, Individualism, and the like general questions.] 


Stetson (CHarLoTTE P.). Women and Economics. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Co. 12mo. $1.50. 


StuckenBure (J. H. W.). Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 
New York: Armstrong and Co. 8vo, pp. 337. $1.50 
[The author, who has already published an Introduction to the Study of 


Philosophy, here traverses the ground of social theory usually covered in such 
manuals of late years, with the design of writing a summary or text-book.] 


Swarn (Henry H.). Economic Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. 
Economic Studies. American Economic Association. New York: 
Macmillan and Co. Pp. 161. 1891. 


Swank (J. M.). Notes and Comments on Industrial and Politico- 
Economic Subjects. Philadelphia: Amer. Iron and Steel Association. 
8vo, pp. 228. $2.00. 

(The author is Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association, and the 
book, while containing useful material on economic history, is mainly in advocacy 
of protective duties, and interprets economic history from the protective point of 
view. ] 


Warp (L. F.). Outlines of Sociology. New York: Macmillan. 
12mo, pp. 301. $2.00. 


[The essays of which this book is made up were printed in the American Journal 
of Sociology, and state summarily the author’s views on theoretical questions of 
sociology. ] 


Wittcox (WatTER F., Ph. D.). Density and Distribution of Popu- 
lation in the United States at the Eleventh Census. (Economic Studies.) 
New York : American Economic Association. Pp. 70. 50 cents. 1897. 


(This is the continuation and conclusion of the former volume on’the area and 
population of the United States atthe eleventh census. Aftera detailed discussion of 
the distribution of the population in the various States, the author draws the general 
conclusions that ‘‘in the northern states east of the Mississippi, the most thickly 
settled and rapidly growing districts are near the coast, whilst in the southern 
states they are inland and upland,” and that cities on the lower courses of large 
rivers grow with less rapidity than others in their vicinity, whilst “the most rapid 
growth of cities during the past decade has been upon the great lakes.” The in- 
vestigation has made him more conscious than before of the number, variety and 
importance of the influences exerted upon the distribution of population by the 
country’s hydrography.] 


Witiovucusy (W. F.). La Législation du Travail aux Etats Unis. 
(Translated by M. L. Dechesne). Bruxelles: P. Weissenbruch. Pp. 24. 
1897. 


[A very succinct account of the labour legislation of the United States, based 
chiefly upon that of Massachusetts. ] 


WitioucuBy (W. F.). Working Man’s Insurance. New York: 
J. F. Crowell and Co. 12mo. $1.75. 


[The author, known also through other publications, has been an agent cf the 
U. 8. Department of Labour, and has had large opportunities for observation and 
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inquiry. The book covers government and compulsory insurance, employers’ in- 
surance, and trade-union insurance, against accident, sickness, old age. | 


Bernarp (Francis). Les Systémes de Culture. Paris: chez 
Masson et Cie. 

{An elementary treatise of rural economy, written by the Professor of Agriculture 
at Montpellier. ] 


BErTILLON (J.). Le Probléme de la Dépopulation. Paris: A. Colin. 
16mo., pp. 79. 2 fr. 


Congrés International des Accidents du Travail et des Assurances 
sociales. Bruxelles: P. Weissenbruch. 1897. Pp. xlv., 997. 

[Report of the Congress held at Brussels in July, 1897. There were fifteen 
countries represented at the Congress by 807 members. Amongst the most im- 
portant papers read were those of Dr. Boediker, who gave an account of the German 
Accident Insurance system; of Sir Charles Dilke, who described the English Com- 
pensation for Accidents Bill ; and of Mr. Carroll Wright, who gave an account of 
Factory Inspection in the United States and the indirect benefits of the system. ] 


Congres International des Habitations a bon marché. Bruxelles: 
Hayez. 1897. Pp. xl. 547. 

[Report of the Congress held at Brussels in July, 1897. Seventeen countries 
were represented at the Congress by officials or private members. The subjects dis- 
cussed were :—The various systems of providing workmen’s dwellings, e.g., by the 
employers, by building or co-operative societies, etc. How far State aid or super- 
vision is desirable; expropriation and new accommodation ; the inspection of 
dwellings ; the possibility of a permanent statistical inquiry into the hygienic con- 
ditions of dwellings; the best kind of dwellings; and the ownership of dwellings.] 


Demouins (Epmonp). ‘Les Francais d’aujourd’hui. Paris: F. 
Didot. 


[An economic description of the various types of French population, designed to 
show the influence of the geographical environment on the industrial character. The 
present volume deals only with the provinces of the South and Centre.] 


DrscHANEL (Paut). La Question sociale. Paris: chez Calmann 
Lévy. 

[A collection of speeches delivered by the author, a leader of the moderate re- 
publican section in the Chamber of Deputies. The doctrines of the Collectivists 
are struck at.] 


Escartin (Epovarp Sanz y). L’Individu et la Réforme sociale, 
traduit de l’espagnol par Aug. Dietrich. (1 vol. in-8° de la Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie contemporaine, 7 fr. 50.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
Pp. 390. 

[The translation of the chef d’ewvre of an eminent Spanish publicist of the 
Catholic Socialist School. He deprecates the communism of Bebel.] 


Levasseur (E.). Le Salariat et le Salaire. Comité de Défense et de 
Progrés social. Paris: Pp. 16. 

[An instructive leaflet of which the moral is “‘ Le salariat ne disparaitra pas,” 
The wage system will endure because it is the form of co-operation at once 
the simplest and the most suitable and advantageous for all parties.] 


Loria (AcHitLE). L'Importance sociologique des Etudes économ- 
iques sur les Colonies. Paris: Giard & E. Briere. 1898. 
[Extrait du tome IV, des Annales de l’Institut nternational de Sociologie.] 
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RENARD (GEORGE). Le Régime socialiste. Paris: Alcan. 


[A description of the Socialist organisation as it is understood in France by the 
neo-collectivists. ] 


Soucnon (Aucuste). Les Théories économiques dans la Gréce 
antique. Paris: Larose. 
[A classical study by a Professor at the University of Lyons.] 


BroesikE (Dr. sur. Max). Berlin: Carl Heymanns. Verlag. 
(London: Williams & Norgate; 1s. 3d.). 1898, Pp. vi., 68. 


Coun (Gustav). System der Nationalékonomie. Dritter Band. 
Nationalékonomie des Handels und des Verkehrs. Stuttgart. 1898. 


Criicer (H. VERBANDSANWALT). Der heutige Stand des deutschen 
Genossenschaftswesens. [In Volksw. Zeitfragen.] Berlin: L. Simion. 
8vo., pp. 96. 2m. 


Droz (N.). Der Riickkauf der schweizerischen Hisenbahnen. 
Basle: Georg & Co. 8vo, pp. 55. 40m. 


HELFFERICH (CARL). Die Reform des deutschen Geldwesens nach 
der grundung des Reiches. 2 vols. Leipzig. 


LewinsTEIN (G.). Der Tabakkonsum in den einzelnen Staaten der 
Erde und die Einnahmen aus dem Tabak. Berlin: W. Peiser. 12mo, 


pp. 98. 


ScumM6LeE (JoseF). Die sozialdemokratischen gewerkschaften. 
Zweiter Theil. Die einzelnen Organizationen. Jena. 


Socialpolitik, Verhandlungen der Generalversammlung des Vereins 
fiir. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1898. Pp. 456. 


[Report of the Congress held at Cologne in September, 1897, to discuss the 
questions of the small industries, agricultural credit banks, and the position of 
workmen’s unions and the law of combination in the German Empire.] 


Uxricw (Franz). Staatseisenbahnen, Staatswasserstrassen und 
die deutsche Wirthschaftspolitik. Leipzig. 


WaeEntiG (HernricH). Gewerbliche Mittelsstandpolitik. Leipzig. 


Conr@“rant (Pror. Caro). a Reforma delle leggi sui tributi 
locali. Modena: Societa Tipografica. 1898. 


ConieniaNi (Dr. Carto A.). G. B. Fraganeschi e le Questioni 
Tributarie in Lombardia nel secolo xviii; -note storico-critiche. 
Modena: G. T. Vincenzi e Nipoti. 1898. 


Datta Vouta (Pror. Riccarpo). Il contralto di Lavoro nella 
Legislazione Civile. Firenze: M. Ricci. 1897. Pp. 35. 

[Shows the gradual progress of legislation dealing with the labour contract in 
Italy and other European countries, and discusses the principle that the object of 
legislation should be ‘‘ to protect the weak and control the strong.”’] 
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Musco (Apouro). La Dottrina del Salario. Napoli: Societa 
anonima cooperativa. 1898. 


[Great erudition and dialectical power are displayed in the discussion of the 
varieties of theories about wages.] 5 


RaBBENo (U.). La Questione fondiaroia nei paesi nuovi. Vol. I, 
by Loria and Conigliani. Torino Bocca. 1898. 

[The posthumous work of the promising writer whose untimely death is recorded 
in the Economic Journal, Vol. vit. p. 640.] 


Sanaioreio (G.). Il commercio del Mondo. Milano: Hoepli 
1898. 


Suprino (Caminto). La Borsa e il Capitalei mproduttivo. Milan : 
Hoepli. 1898. Pp. 180, 8vo. 


[An excellent study of the operations of the Bourse and their economic influence. ] 


TENERELLI. L’azione delle imposte indirette sui Consumi. Torino: 
Bocca. 1898. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1898 


THE INDIAN GOLD STANDARD PROBLEM. 


Look1nG at the problem of giving India a good money standard 
in the most general way, we may lay down two conditions 
applicable to every country. First, the standard must be a 
metallic one, working automatically. In other words, in some 
form or other, whatever minor currencies are established for the 
convenience of transactions, those currencies must be convertible 
into metal of the standard. The conversion may actually be 
made in London or at some other point external to India, or in 
large wholesale amounts only; but at some stage or other there 
must be convertibility; the easier the conversion the more 
effective and trustworthy the standard will be. 

I do not propose to discuss this condition but to assume it, 
though there may be academic discussions regarding it. In 
official circles in India it will not be admitted, perhaps, that an 
automatic metallic standard for money is a good and necessary 
thing. Much of the mischief of Indian currency proposals arises 
from the neglect or dislike of what appear to be fundamental 
principles in money. But I am writing on the assumption of 
the soundness of the principles of the English monetary system, 
and among these principles the idea of an automatic metallic 
standard is at the beginning of everything in money. Sir Robert 
Peel defined a pound to be so much weight of gold; in the same 
way the beginning of a monetary system in India must be the 
definition of a rupee in terms of weight—in gold or in silver as 
the case may be. 

The next condition is that it is highly convenient, if not 
indispensable to good money, that coins of the standard substance 
should be known as currency and should be tolerably familiar to 
the people using the money. Such a condition may not be 
No. 31.—vou. vu. x. . 
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absolutely indispensable. The experience of countries like Scot- 
land, Ireland, the United States, and others, seems to show that 
in certain circumstances and under certain conditions a commu- 
nity may be taught to dispense with coins of the standard 
substance in daily circulation. An educated population and a long 
experience of paper money, appear to be the usual pre-requisites of 
a currency system in which coins of the standard substance are 
dispensed with. But on the whole there are obvious advantages 
in having coins of the standard substance in actual circulation. 
Such coins are a restraint upon the imagination. They teach 
effectively the lesson that in buying with money and selling for 
money people do not buy with or sell for an abstraction, but that 
they buy with and sell for a commodity, gold or silver as the case 
may be, which is exactly like any other commodity, to be handled, 
weighed, and measured in the same way. It is further useful to 
have coins of the standard substance in actual circulation, because 
they serve as an extra reserve for the support of a system of 
paper or credit in times of emergency. The tendency of the 
extension of credit being to reduce the supply of the standard 
substance held in reserve against actual demands for the 
substance itself, while the liabilities on demand for the substance 
become quite indefinite, it is clearly useful that besides the 
visible reserve kept, which tends to be barely sufficient, there 
should be an extra reserve somewhere which can be drawn upon 
at need. The occasions for using an extra reserve may never 
arise, but a credit system is all the more secure if it exists. 

These are the two general conditions of a good automatic 
metallic standard, which are complied with in this country, and 
less or more in every other country with a really good system. 
Germany and France, to name two great countries besides the 
United Kingdom, have both similar systems. The currencies there 
are practically though not legally convertible into gold on demand, 
with one or two exceptions which are possible in Germany and 
France as rich countries, and which subject them nevertheless to 
certain disadvantages in working their money system as compared 
with this country. Germany and France have also coins of the 
standard substance in actual circulation, this end being arrived 
at by much the same device as in England, viz., the prohibition 
of paper issues of small denominations. 

The United States does not have coins of the standard sub- 
stance in actual circulation, at any rate not universally or to any 
large extent. It is a country where, after many currency experi- 
ments, the people continue familiar with paper of small denomi- 
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nations. It seems to be obvious, however, that the United States 
would still do well to come into line with older opinion on the 
subject. Paper and credit are delicate things to handle, and the 
old objections to paper of small denominations are by no means 
unreasonable. 

Assuming then that India is to apply the same principles as 
have been applied in the case of the best monetary systems, 
particularly in England, what should be its automatic metallic 
standard, gold or silver, the choice of course lying between the two 
precious metals? The answer, I think, must be that, apart from 
some very special reasons to the contrary, the suitable metal for 
standard money in India is silver and not gold. 

1. Silver is the metal into which all other currencies in 
India may be most easily made convertible, whether paper cur- 
rencies, or currencies of inferior metal. As the phrase is, India 
is saturated with silver, and silver is also abundant and easily to 
be obtained throughout the world. Convertibility into silver can 
be obtained for any currencies that may be established in India 
without difficulty. 

The same cannot altogether be said of gold. The currencies 
most in use in India, should gold become the standard, could only 
be converted into gold at second hand by the intermediary of 
silver coins. The transactions are such that the bulk of the 
people never come into contact with gold at all in the natural 
way of business. Gold is also not so abundant throughout the 
world as silver, though it is no doubt more abundant at the pre- 
sent moment than it was some years ago. It is in demand in 
India by certain classes for hoarding, and gold keeps going to 
India as well as silver ; but it is hidden away by comparison, and 
not in daily use like silver, where the line of demarcation between 
silver as a commodity and coined silver is by no means clearly 
marked, and silver coins in hoards, and silver coins in circula- 
tion, are interchangeable. 

2. Should gold become the standard in India, the people 
would be deprived of the advantage, whatever it is, of having a 
standard where coins of the standard substance are in actual 
daily use. How far it is convenient and even indispensable, in a 
good money system, to have coins of the standard substance in 
actual daily use is discussed above, but whatever advantages 
there are in this feature of a good money system, India would lose 
them if it had gold and not silver for its standard. 

India, it may be added, appears to be a country where it is 


above all things desirable that the very best monetary system 
x 2 . 
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should exist. The people as a mass are poor, ignorant and 
superstitious. It is not a country where the mysteries of a 
complex system of money can be easily taught and learnt. The 
money of India should thus be as solid as it can be made. In 
other words, if there is anything at all in the idea that it is 
expedient and even indispensable to the very best system of 
money that coins of the standard system should be in daily 
familiar use, then India is the last country in the world where 
the experiment of a gold standard without a gold currency, to use 
a common phrase, should be tried. 


_ What, then, are the special reasons alleged for giving India 
a gold standard, if silver is the more natural standard? Only 
three of any importance are suggested. One is that it is con- 
venient for the Government, having large foreign payments to 
make in gold, to receive its revenue in gold or the equivalent ; 
another is that it is for the benefit of India to have the same 
money as that of the principal foreign countries with which it 
trades ; and a third that silver is too fluctuating a metal to be 
used for standard at all! The first of these reasons may be dis- 
missed very briefly, though it held a large place in the discussions 
preceding the closing of the mints, and still weighs seriously in 
Government circles both in India and in this country. It has 
even been urged that the Indian Government would have been 
bankrupt if the mints had not been closed in 1893. Govern- 
ments, however, are not so easily made bankrupt. It is a mere 
matter of arithmetic that the burden of foreign obligations in 
gold on the people of India is not affected in the slightest degree 
by the fact that the money of India is silver or copper or paper, 
and not gold. The foreign gold obligations are clearly paid by 
the produce which India exports, and according as India has a 
surplus or not for export, so will its foreign gold obligations be 
easily, or not so easily, met. There is not the slightest reason 
then, as far as the gold obligations, whether of the Government 
or of individuals, are concerned, why the money of India should 
be the same as that of its foreign creditors. 

Lately the argument as to the impending bankruptcy of the 
Government of India, if the mints had not been closed in 1893, 
has rather been abandoned. In the recent discussions on a new 
Indian loan and on Indian finance generally, the prosperous 
financial condition of the Indian Government, and the prosperity 
of the Indian peoples in spite of famines and other calamities, has 
rather been the theme. It will be impossible to argue in future 
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that India and its Government will be in dire straits if India does 
not have a gold standard. 

The second alleged special reason, viz., that it is important 
to India to have the same money as the most important foreign 
countries with which it trades, that is, the money of England and 
other gold using countries, may be dismissed with equal brevity. 
The foreign trade of a country can hardly ever be so important 
as to dictate what its money should be. If that had been the 
case we as a great trading nation would never have hada gold 
standard. When we began such a standard last century we were 
almost alone in so doing. The rest of the world, the most 
important countries with which we traded, had silver. Sugges- 
tions were even made as late as the early part of the present 
century that it was inconvenient for us to have gold, when 
everybody else had silver; but the inconveniences were not such 
as to come home to people generally or affect their choice at all. 

Apart from our own experience, it is easy to see that foreign 
trade covers a small part only of the business of a nation. Even 
in England the whole income we derive from our foreign trade is 
probably one-sixth or one-eighth only of our aggregate income as 
a people. In India it seems most doubtful whether a tenth part 
of the income of the people is derived from exports, of which a 
large part is to other than gold-using countries. What is still 
more important in this connection, there is less turn-over in the 
foreign trade in proportion to the income derived from it, conse- 
quently a smaller proportionate use of coins of the standard 
substance, than there is in the home trade. Whereas the foreign 
trade is a sixth, an eighth, a tenth or less of the business of a 
country, measured by the income derived from it, it perhaps does 
not give occasion for the use of even one per cent. of the standard 
coins. In other words, foreign trade is hardly a thing to be 
considered at all in a question of what the money of a people 
should be. 

If farther proof were needed of the non-importance of the 
foreign trade of a country in a question of its standard money, it 
would be found in the fact that trade between different countries 
has at all times been carried on without serious impediment, 
notwithstanding the existence of different systems of money. 
Reference has already been made to our own experience last 
century when gold became our standard money, although our 
principal foreign customers had a silver standard. But many more 
illustrations can be given. From time immemorial, for instance, 
India has had silver, and England for two centuries has had gold: 
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when and where did the serious impediment to trade between 
India and England begin, although from time immemorial also— 
both when bimetallism existed and when it did not, by the way— 
there have been heavy fluctuations in exchange? At the be- 
ginning of the century again, although it was a period of war 
and inconvertible paper, we carried on our foreign trade without 
our principal customers having the same money. More recently, 
during the Civil War and for some years after, the United States 
had a similar experience. At this moment we doa large business 
with the Argentine Republic and other countries which have 
inconvertible paper. No doubt international money would be a 
good thing. But it is not easily attainable. It will come of 
itself when the world is more ripe for it, and it is not to be forced 
by countries like India sacrificing heavily to obtain it. 

The third reason—that silver is too fluctuating a metal to be 
good for standard money at all—is already answered by anticipa- 
tion. Silver, as we have seen, is the most suitable metal for a 
country in the economic condition of India, and it would not be 
suitable if it were not a precious metal, one of the qualities of 
which is that it does not fluctuate greatly in short periods. 
But delusion is so inveterate that there is excuse for saying a 
little more. The whole idea that silver is a very fluctuating 
metal is based on the fact that during the last twenty-five years 
there has been a great fall in its value in reference to gold; and 
that at times there have been rapid oscillations in the ratio. 
But to show that gold and silver have changed greatly in reference 
to each other over a considerable period (not a short period), 
does not show the unsuitability of one or the other for use as 
money. Silver in India has, in fact, not changed during the last 
twenty-five years in reference either to commodities generally, 
or to wages, in such a way as to make it anything but a most 
perfect money for India. This is the true test of the fitness of 
a metal for being the standard substance. There was far more 
reason indeed for alleging the unsuitability of both gold and 
silver generally for standard money in the twenty-five years 
following the Australian and Californian gold discoveries, when 
prices and wages rose enormously, than there has been for 
alleging the unsuitability of silver in India on account of what 
has happened there during the last twenty-five years. 

Some will say, in reply to this, that if silver has remained 
good money in India, while changing in reference to gold, then 
this is to allege instability in gold itself, making it unsuitable for 
a money standard. To which the rejoinder is non constat. 
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Gold may also be good for standard purposes in its own domain, 
though it has changed in reference to silver. The economic cir- 
cumstances of gold-using countries lately have been on the whole 
different from those of silver-using countries, so that a standard 
whose purchasing power has been increasing, no matter from 
what cause, in reference to commodities generally, but which has 
been stationary or nearly so in reference to labour, has been 
suitable for such countries, while silver has been the more 
suitable for countries like India. 

The special reasons assigned, then, for giving India a gold 
standard, in place of its natural standard of silver, are thus 
proved to be quite unsound. Neither the convenience of the 
Government in meeting its gold obligations, nor the convenience 
to India of having the same money as its principal foreign 
customers, nor the alleged unsuitability of silver itself for 
standard, are found to bear examination as reasons for abandoning 
silver in India and substituting gold. It is silver, then, which a 
wise Government would give to India for its standard money, if 
a free choice were to be made. 


We may now carry the argument a step further. The case 
has been stated as if there were a tabula rasa in India in the 
matter of money, and everything had to be begun from the founda- 
tion—a state of things which seldom exists in any country 
except after a long experience of inconvertible paper or of a 
deteriorated coinage. How will the case stand when we find 
that there is no tabula rasa in India, but that down to 1893, 
when the mints were closed, India had already got a perfect 
automatic standard of silver, such as experience would recommend 
for a country in its economic condition, and to which the people 
had been accustomed for generations? Surely it is absolutely 
demonstrated that the interference in 1893 with a good established 
monetary system was quite without excuse. Could not the 
Indian Government have let well alone ? 

The difficulty of a transition from one money to another is 
also so great as to forbid any such experiments, even where it is 
proved that some slight advantages are to be gained. This diffi- 
culty does not appear to be fully appreciated by the Indian 
Government, and they have attemped a method of transformation 
which appears to be specially mischievous. 

When one money is to be substituted for another, when an 
inconvertible paper or deteriorated coinage, for instance, is to be 
replaced by a good metallic standard of coinage, the obvious rule 
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of common sense is to accumulate beforehand a stock of the new 
money which is to be substituted for the old, sufficient to 
guarantee the completeness of the substitution, and then, at the 
critical point of transition, call in the old money and give the 
new in exchange. In this way the necessary inconvenience 
to a community of any transition is reduced to a minimum. The 
stock of the new money to be accumulated, it may be necessary 
to explain, need not be the same as that of the old money to be 
dealt with. In dealing with inconvertible paper, for instance, it 
may suffice merely to accumulate sufficient to guarantee conver- 
tibility. In dealing with a deteriorated coinage, for which a new 
coinage of the same metal has to be substituted, it may suffice to 
accumulate a stock of metal sufficient to make good the deterioration. 
It does not follow also, even when a more complete change has to 
be made, that gold, amount for amount, will exactly replace silver, 
or silver gold, as the precise amount of each metal used for 
currency purposes depends upon the tastes and habits of people 
with regard to each metal, and not merely on the fact of its being 
the standard metal. But in all cases the accumulation of a stock 
of the new standard money to be given in exchange for the old is 
indispensable to a successful transition. 

This plan has likewise been followed in many conspicuous 
cases. It was our own plan early in the century, when the period 
of inconvertibility of the paper issues was put an end to. It was 
the plan of the United States in arranging to resume specie pay- 
ments in 1879. It was the plan of Germany in changing from 
silver to gold in 1872-3, when a stock of no less than £80,000,000 
of gold was accumulated, mostly before the transition was begun. 
It was the plan of Austria a few years ago, and it is the plan of 
Russia now, though it appears doubtful whether either of these 
States has yet taken the final step of exchanging the new for the 
old, so critical is that step found to be. 

In changing from silver to gold in India, therefore, the first 
step of the Indian Government, according to theory and experi- 
ence, should have been to accumulate a sufficient stock of gold to 
justify it in announcing on a given date that new gold would be 
given in exchange for old rupees. This is the case even on the 
footing that India is to have a gold standard without a gold cur- 
rency. Such a state of things would not, in my opinion, be 
desirable ; but it is not prima facie impossible. It implies, how- 
ever, that if a currency of a different metal or paper is to be the 
currency of India while gold is the standard, the currency must 
be convertible into gold; otherwise there is no equality between 
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the currency and gold and no genuine gold standard. The Indian 
Government then must face the music. To have an effective gold 
standard, even with a silver currency, it must freely give gold for 
the existing coinage, whatever it is. 

This step, however, the Indian Government avoids taking. 
The cost would probably be enormous, even at the lowest calcu- 
lation, for the simple reason that while the active circulation of 
silver in India is probably very small in comparison with the 
silver that has been coined, yet, in consequence of the practice of 
hoarding in India, no one knows what hoards may be brought 
out on the offer being made to give gold for silver coins. Prob- 
ably, if the matter had been more fully thought out before the 
substitution of gold for silver was taken in hand, it would have 
been seen to be a mistake for this purpose to stop the coinage of 
rupees and give the existing stocks a monopoly value much higher 
than that of the metallic contents of the coins as metal. If the 
rate of exchange with rupees fixed for gold at the transition 
had corresponded closely to the market price of the silver 
contents of the rupee, it seems conceivable that the transition 
might have been effected without a large quantity of rupees 
being sent in for exchange before the demonetisation took place, 
and that then India might have started fair with a gold standard 
and a new strictly token coinage of silver. But to enhance the 
value of the coined rupees first of all was to make it extremely 
probable that on the transition taking place every existing rupee 
would be sent in to be exchanged for gold with which a larger 
quantity of silver could be bought. 

This method, then, of establishing a gold standard for India, 
viz., the accumulation of a stock of the new money and the issue 
of it in exchange for the old, though it is the only correct method, 
may now be considered, for the reasons stated, out of the 
question altogether, but that it should be so difficult to follow in 
the case of India helps to prove that the actual situation of 
money in India was itself reason enough for not introducing a 
gold standard even if some advantage was fairly in view. 


What the Government of India has actually been attempting 
is by no means clear. As far as I understand it, the idea is to 
contract the existing standard coinage of rupees by closing the 
mints to new coinage, with the belief that by permitting the use 
of gold at a fixed rate along with this monopoly coinage gold 
will gradually become the ‘‘ marginal currency,’ and the money 
of India will then consist of gold plus an old coinage of silver 
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having a monopoly value. The silver will thus become virtually 
a token coinage without the Government having to undertake the 
exchange of gold for it. It was quite according to the logic of 
this policy that the Indian Government should have proposed the 
melting down of part of the existing coinage so as to increase the 
monopoly value of the remainder, and accelerate the date when 
gold would become the ‘marginal money” of India and the 
effective standard. 

The objections to any such policy are manifold. The price of 
it is in fact precisely that scarcity of money and of circulating 
medium which it is the object of all wise Governments in 
changing the money standard to avoid. As a result of that 
scarcity and of the want of a proper standard the money of India 
is subject to great discredit, and the greatest suffering in business 
is daily felt. Capitalists will not invest in India while the money 
is in such a transition state, and while no clear and definite plan 
for the transition, which public opinion ratifies, has been put 
forward. No self-governing people, I believe, would ever have 
submitted to such a monetary régime as India now has, involving 
so great a scarcity of the actual money in use. There were great 
complaints even in England at the beginning of the century, 
when the paper money was appreciated. In the United States 
in 1869 Congress summarily put an end to the too rapid with- 
drawal of greenbacks which the Government was proceeding 
with, and which would have brought them up to par with the 
old standard long before 1879, when specie payments were 
actually resumed. Such an appreciation is indeed one of the 
difficulties of dealing with depreciated paper, and which some- 
times induces Governments, as is the case now with Russia, to 
resume specie payments not at the old standard par as we may 
call it, but at the marl.et par which has come to be established 
for the paper about tle time of transition. 

Perhaps if there were a near prospect of the transition coming 
to an end, the difficulties, great as they are, might be borne; but 
there are certain difficulties in the Indian situation which will 
apparently prolong the transition indefinitely, if the process is 
allowed to go on. 

The recent appreciation of the rupee in India, from 1/- to 1/4 
in three years, though it has been hailed by the Indian Govern- 
ment as heralding the success of their plans, appears really to 
be significant of danger. It is far more than was to have been 
expected in so short a period, if coined rupees were required for 
currency only. In the United States it took from 1870 to 1878 
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to produce an appreciation of 15 per cent. only, the final appre- 
ciation being also due not to a contraction of the currency, 
through no more additions being made to it, but to the approach of 
convertibility. The inference is, that the cessation of coinage 
has interfered with other demands for rupees in India than those 
for currency purposes. It does not follow, however, that these 
demands will continue when the situation is fully understood by 
the masses in India, and what will happen then no man can 
predict. The monopoly rupees may depreciate as suddenly as 
they have appreciated ; or they may become so much in demand 
that even the ratio of 1/4 will be exceeded, and the Indian Govern- 
ment may be called on to empty the Treasury to supply rupees by 
indefinite deposits of gold. To be responsible for coins of this 
character is surely not quite desirable on the part of a Govern- 
ment dealing with a people like that of India. The danger of 
illicit coinage is also an obvious danger of such a situation. 

There is no evidence, again, that gold can take the place of the 
‘‘marginal money ” in the new system proposed for India. The 
currency suitable for India being silver, gold cannot really do the 
work. The important daily transactions for the mass of the 
people require the use of silver coins and not of gold; if coins of 
silver are not to be had inconvenience is at once felt, but there 
is no demand for gold. A vegetarian population would be 
distressed by a scarcity of wheat or rice, but the distress would 
not be mitigated by a supply of meat, which the people would 
not, or could not, consume. Even if gold is to be the standard, 
then, coins of silver must be provided, exchangeable into gold if 
required, but still coins of silver. This will be the perpetual 
dilemma of the Indian Government. They must be prepared, on 
the one hand, to issue sufficient silver coins for currency purposes, 
and, on the other hand, to redeem those coins with gold on 
demand ; which means that they must be prepared to face the 
hoards of rupees coming out to be exchanged, as no distinction 
can be made between coins for currency and hoarded coins. 

Another consequence of this would be that when the system 
is fully in operation, the Indian Government must have two 
reserves, one in coined silver, to meet the daily needs of the 
community, and to be withdrawn and issued as required, the 
other in gold, to be used for keeping the silver coins up to the 
gold standard. What the expense of such a system would be it 
would be useless to calculate. 

Possibly enough some such system, if the expense were not 
too great, might be made to work, though the hazards would 
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be considerable. Suppose, for instance, the token coins became 
known in India as good for so much gold at the Government 
Treasuries, there might be a tendency to hoard in those coins, so 
that the demand for them would be insatiable, and the Indian 
Government would be undertaking a larger and larger liability 
for gold on demand. 

These remarks apply to the Lindsay, the Vincent, and the 
like schemes for issuing rupees in India, against gold in London, 
and giving drafts on London in exchange for rupees deposited in 
India. One or two are most ingenious, like that of Mr. Raphael, 
and in the present desperate state of things some such scheme 
may be tried for a time. When such plans are worked out, 
however, even the best, it will be found that they involve the 
double reserve above described, and the assumption of the 
most formidable risks by the Indian Government. They might 
be limited, perhaps, by the limitation of the drafts on London 
to a sum equal to the deposits of gold in London for exchange 
into rupees in India; but this limitation would also diminish 
the effectiveness of any such plan. 

The particular schemes of the Indian Government and of the 
volunteers who come to its aid, therefore, only help to bring out 
the more clearly the difficulty of the whole problem. They are 
attempting an uncalled for change, which would in no case 
have been easy, by methods of the most doubtful description. 

Besides all such specific objections there remain the objec- 
tions to a managed currency of any kind, and the objection to 
India attempting a gold standard, on the ground that its poverty 
and indebtedness may make it impossible to retain such a 
standard, even if it once acquired it. On these I need not dwell, 
having discussed them some time ago elsewhere. It is sufficient 
to note that, after the experience of many countries, we may 
affirm that a gold standard is not easily kept by countries in the 
economic condition of India. 


The conclusion then must be, that the wisest course now 
possible for India is to return to the good silver standard, which 
should never have been departed from. Silver is manifestly the 
suitable standard substance for India ; with it India can have not 
merely a metallic standard, working automatically, but coins of the 
same standard in actual circulation ; with gold it can have no such 
advantages. The special reasons alleged for substituting gold 
for the natural money of India, viz., the convenience of the 
Government which has gold obligations to meet, the convenience to 
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India of having the same money as that of its principal foreign 
customers, and the alleged fluctuating character of silver itself, 
are all proved to be unsound. Lastly, the Indian Government 
has special difficulties in establishing a gold standard, because 
silver is already in possession, and there are immense quantities 
of silver to be redeemed in gold if the substitution of gold is to 
be effective. It is, moreover, likely enough to prove impossible 
for India to keep a gold standard even if it should be introduced 
fora time. No other course seems even possible, then, but to return 
to silver—to re-open the mints. Until this step is taken, the 
monetary question in India will remain a difficult and anxious 
question, both for the Government in India and the Government 
at home. That political trouble may follow in India, in conse- 
quence of such a question remaining open, appears to go without 
saying. 


ROBERT GIFFEN 














AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


THE contributions paid by Austria and Hungary to the 
common expenses of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, have been 
a subject of much discussion ever since the establishment of the 
Dual System in 1867. At every decennial revision of the 
arrangement there has been much wrangling, but never so much 
as on the present occasion. This has been due, in part, to the 
fact that the opposition parties in Austria determined to hamper 
the negotiations in order to force the government to repeal the 
Language Decrees for Bohemia, but also, in a still larger degree, 
to the general conviction that has grown up in Austria, that the 
Austrian half of the monarchy has for a long time had consider- 
ably the worst of the bargain, and that the easy-going Austrian 
has been steadily paying the piper, while the wily and unscrupulous 
Magyar has been directing the tune. This conviction finds 
expression in the current saying that Hungary enjoys 70 per 
cent. of the power in the Dual Monarchy for 30 per cent. of the 
cost—the figures referring to their respective contributions. 
The present article does not aim at providing any thorough 
investigation into the relative taxable capacities of Austria and 
Hungary. The task would be even more arduous than that 
undertaken by the commission which inquired into the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland, not to mention the 
difficulty of getting trustworthy statistics on which to base any 
estimates of relative capital, income, &c. I shall content 
myself with setting forth shortly the political-financial arrange- 
ments now existing, and the negotiations between the two 
governments as far as they have advanced at present. 

The financial relations of Austria and Hungary fall under three 
main heads. Firstly, the Quota, or proportionate contribution to 
joint expenditure. The Quota is an integral portion of the compact 
of 1867, but is revised every ten years. Failing an agreement on 
the proportion to be paid by each half of the monarchy, the 
Quota is fixed from year to year by the Emperor till an agreement 
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is arrived at. Secondly, the so-called commercial ‘ Ausgleich’ 
treaty, which provides for a customs union, postal and telegraphic 
union, commercial equality of citizens of one state in the other, 
identical excise duties, &c. Thirdly, the Bank Union, by which 
Austria and Hungary have a common Austro-Hungarian bank, 
and common paper money. The Ausgleich and Bank Union are 
not essential parts of the 1867 compact; they are really only 
treaties renewable every ten years, and if no agreement is come 
to, they simply lapse, and each state makes its own arrangements, 
which seems very likely to be the fate of the ‘ Ausgleich’ unless 
the present crisis can be got over. The proceeds of the joint 
customs are applied directly to common expenses, and only the 
difference is made up by Quota. But if the ‘Ausgleich’ falls 
through, the whole of the joint expenditure will have to be 
settled by quota payments. The joint expenditure goes almost 
wholly to the up-keep of the army, navy, and consular and 
diplomatic services. It amounts on an average to about 150 
million florins or 12} million £, falling as low as 124} million 
florins in 1885 and rising to nearly 167 million in 1888. Of this 
total the customs revenues have, in the last few years, accounted 
for nearly a third, usually about 31 per cent. The Quota was 
fixed in 1867 at 70 per cent. for Austria and 30 per cent. for 
Hungary, based on a very rough calculation from the yield of 
common taxation in the years 1860-1865, the last few years 
preceding the restoration of Hungarian independence. On the 
incorporation of the so-called Military Frontier in Hungary, the 
Hungarian proportion was increased to 31°4. Hitherto the 
Hungarians have resisted any attempt to increase their quota. 
This non possumus attitude has provoked great resentment in 
Austria, especially when it is compared with the self-complacent 
tone with which the Magyars dwell on the enormous progress 
made by Hungary since 1867. That progress is indubitable. 
Hungary has not only developed as an agricultural state, but is 
in a very fair way of becoming an industrial and manufacturing 
state as well. Between 1870 and 1890 the industrial population 
of Hungary increased 41 per cent., and the commercial 
31 per cent., as against an increase of 12 per cent. of the 
whole population. The coal consumption of Hungary rose 
from 3,900,000 metric tons in 1890 to 5,500,000 in 1894. 
The milling industry has made enormous strides of late 
years. The export of flour to Austria increased between 1882 
and 1893 from 150,000 to 450,000 metric tons. Iron and machine 
industry, the real staples of industrial production, are developing 
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rapidly. In 1870 Hungary produced 142,000 metric tons 
of pig iron; in 1881, 164,000; in 1890, 299,000; in 1895, 
349,000. The State itself takes an active part in industrial 
enterprise. The State factory at Didsgyér had, in 1895, a turn- 
over of more than 9 million florins, compared with 856,000 florins 
in 1880. The great firm of Ganz and Co., at Budapest, sell 
produce annually to the value of 14 million florins. Altogether 
there are now in Hungary 120 engineering works, of which 42 
are situated in Budapest alone. Budapest has, in fact, become a 
veritable European Chicago. The population has trebled itself 
in the last 30 years. The trade of Fiume, the Hungarian port 
on the Adriatic, amounted in 1871 to 121,000 metric tons with a 
value of 14} million florins ; in 1893 to 1,015,900 tons, with a 
value of 127 million florins, an increase of over 900 per cent. In 
the same period the trade of Trieste, the Austrian Adriatic port 
increased some 33 per cent. Meanwhile, the burden of the 
Quota per head of the population has decreased in Hungary, and 
somewhat more so than in Austria. The Quota in Austria per 
head amounted in 1881 to 3°77 florins, in Hungary 2°44; in 1887 
the figures were 4°42 as against 2°99 ; in 1894, 2°99 as against 1°88. 

On all these grounds the Austrians declare that they can no. 
longer go on paying the old Quota of 68°6 per cent. The Hungarians 
admit the great progress made by Hungary, but with some 
qualifications. In spite of the growth of Budapest, Fiume, and 
a few other towns, Hungary is still, on the whole, very backward 
when compared with Austria. The total volume of her manu- 
factures is very small, in spite of the rapid increase of recent 
years. Hungary is still, to all intents and purposes, an agri- 
cultural country, and as such, has suffered largely from the fall 
in prices. In the period 1883-96, the increase in the volume of 
Hungarian trade was 84°31 per cent.; in the value, only 18°65. 
Lastly, the whole Austrian argument depends on the assumption 
that the Quota, as fixed in 1867, was a fair one. This the 
Hungarians deny. They maintain that it was only accepted from 
political reasons, in order to get the dual system started, and that 
any careful investigation into the taxable capacity of Hungary 
and Austria would show that the former is already paying quite 
as much as can be demanded. 

The last Ausgleich treaty was to have expired normally 
at the end of 1897. The negotiations of Count Badeni’s 
Finance Minister, Herr von Bilinski, were begun as early as 
October, 1895. By March, 1897, all the questions relating 
to the customs and commercial union, the alterations in 
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the amount, and the apportionment of the identical excise duties 
in both countries, the affairs of the joint bank, and the currency 
reform, were settled,and ready to be submitted to both Parliaments. 
Only the Quota remained to be fixed. In regard to the bank and 
the excise, Count Badeni made two most important concessions. 
The joint bank was originally a purely Austrian concern. It wasnot 
till 1878 that Tisza persuaded the Austrian Government to give 
Hungary a share in it. Baron Binffy now succeeded in getting for 
Hungary an equal vote on the governing body. Hungary thus 
secures not only the rightof using, but the control of an institution, 
founded entirely on Austrian capital. The revenue derived from 
the duties on spirits, beer, sugar, and petroleum was formerly kept 
by the country in which it was paid by the manufacturers. 
Count Badeni now consented that it should be assigned to the 
country in which the excisable articles were consumed. This is 
obviously the fairer arrangement, as it is the consumer on whom 
the duty ultimately falls. Hungary, which imports nearly all her 
beer and sugar, by this change benefits to the extent of some 
three million florins annually. These concessions were made on 
some more or less definite understanding with Baron Banffy that 
he would agree to an increase of the Hungarian Quota. Baron 
Banffy, the concessions once safely in his pocket, began to point 
out that the political situation in Hungary would render the 
possibility of: his consenting to an increase in the Quota very 
doubtful. The Austrian Government could only reply to this 
piece of sharp practice by insisting on the ‘ junctim’ 7.e. that the 
Ausgleich treaty should not be submitted to Parliament till the 
Quota had also been agreed upon. This was in order that the 
Hungarians, if they refused to come to terms on the Quota, 
should run a risk of failing to get the concessions made to them 
ratified in the Reichsrath. The Quota commissioners met in 
March, but could come to no agreement. On April 6th, followed 
the publication of the Language Decrees, and it soon became 
clear that the German opposition in Austria intended to obstruct 
the passage of the Ausgleich Bill, whatever its terms, in order to 
force the repeal of the hateful measure. Count Badeni would no 
doubt have been ready to make use of the discretionary Article 
XIV. in the Austrian Constitution to come to terms with the 
Hungarian Government without reference to Parliament. But 
the Hungarian Constitution only acknowledges the validity of 
the treaty if constitutionally passed in Austria as well as in 
Hungary. Since Count Badeni’s fall the existing Ausgleich has 
been provisionally prolonged. But unless the Austrian Parlia- 
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mentary system can be got to work again—and there seems but 
little prospect of it at present—the Hungarian Government will, 
in a few months, be obliged by public opinion in Hungary, to set 
up an independent tariff, with a customs barrier against Austria. 

Meanwhile the Quota Commissioners have met from time to 
time, and exchanged a great deal of correspondence without 
coming much nearer any agreement. The Austrian Commis- 
sioners began by declaring their conviction that the only satis- 
factory arrangement would be one in which both halves of the 
monarchy paid equally for the equal privileges and powers they 
possessed. In deference however to Hungarian views on the 
subject, they were ready to make some allowances for the smaller 
population and economic inferiority of Hungary. They accord- 
ingly proposed a Quota of 56°84 to 43°16. This they based on 
the proportion between the populations of the two States, which 
are as 57°8 to 42°2, supporting their argument that population 
forms the simplest and most natural measure of taxable capacity, 
by references to the instances of Germany and Switzerland. The 
same proportion was also obtained by a comparison of the total 
gross income and expenditure budgets. The gross income of 
Austria during the period 1886-1894 was 4,880,176,883 florins, 
or an annual average of 542,241,876. For Hungary the figures 
are 3,667,714,469 and 407,523,829 respectively, a proportion of 
57:1 to 42°9. The gross expenditure of Austria for the same 
period was 4,865,687,017 fls., or an annual average of 540,631,891; 
of Hungary, 3,508,482,434 and 389,831,381, a proportion of 58°1 
to 41:9. The Austrian Commissioners further pointed out that 
the Hungarian expenditure on Justice had increased from 35 
million fis. in 1870 to 15°8 millions in 1893; on education from 
1:94 millions to 9°109 (13°196 for 1895); on administration from 
10°716 for 1870 to 15°653 for 1895. The total increase of Hun- 
garian revenue in the period 1868 to 1893 was from 130876 
millions fls. to 474°955 millions, or 263 per cent. compared with 
the Austrian increase of 102 per cent. The increase in expendi- 
ture was from 130°587 millions to 419,755 millions, or 221 per 
cent,, compared with an Austrian increase of 93:4 per cent. 
These grounds justified a Quota of 42 for Hungary, which, 
together with the sum payable for the Military Frontier, would 
come to 43°16. 

These arguments the Hungarian Commissioners had no 
difficulty in overthrowing. The political parity of Hungary 
with Austria was an essential condition of the alliance ; without 
it Hungary would never have consented to enter into any 
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relationship with Austria. Population by itself is a most inade- 
quate test of the resources of a country. “If a very large 
population, like that of India, presses very closely upon its means 
of subsistence, it will have less taxable capacity than a far 
smaller population, like that of France, which has a consider- 
able surplus income beyond the mere amount necessary for exist 
ence.’’! There can be no doubt that the population of Hungary 
is, as a whole, very much poorer than that of Austria. The 
cases of Germany and Switzerland hardly apply. In Germany 
so large a revenue is derived from the taxes devoted to Imperial 
purposes that the matricular contribution is never called for: 
the principle of population being, as a matter of fact, only made 
use of for the distribution of any surplus to the separate states. In 
Switzerland districts are divided into eight classes rated at 10, 15, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 70, and 80 centimes per head of the population, 
z.e., the populations are emphatically regarded as differing in 
taxable capacity. The size of a nation’s budget is an equally 
untrustworthy test of its resources. It depends entirely on the 
particular political circumstances of the country, and the extent 
of the tasks the government sets itself to perform. The Hun- 
garian Commission pointed out that the Hungarian Government 
had, in 1867, had to undertake a task of the utmost magnitude 
in reorganising Hungary and raising it from the hopeless condi- 
tion in which it had been left by Austrian misgoverment. For 
this purpose the government had had to raise large loans, and 
impose a great number of new taxes. Between 1886 and 1894 
Hungary raised new loans to the extent of 850,726,000 fis., 
involving an annual disbursement in the shape of interest of 32 
millions; in the same period Austria raised only 795,665,000 fis. 
with an annual interest of 30 millions. The Hungarian state 
debt incurred between 1867 and 1894 amounted to 2,090,679,289 
fls., with 86,581,691 fils. interest annually; that of Austria to 
1,334,158,654 fils. with 54,336,000 fis. interest. The Hungarian 
budget, moreover, is swelled on both sides by the expenditure 
and receipts of the state railway system and other state under- 
takings, in fact, by the whole Colbertian or state-socialist policy 
of the government, which involves an enormous expenditure for 
the encouragement of industry. The ultimate results of such a 
policy may be to increase wealth ; but in the meanwhile it is 
absurd to argue that there is an enormous increase in the resources 
of a country immediately consequent on, ¢.g., the nationalisation of 
its railway system. Again, in a large country with a considerable 

1 Childers, Irish Financial Relations : Draft Report, § 122. - 
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population the expenses of administration are not merely regu- 
lated with reference to taxable capacity, but depend mainly upon 
the size of the population and the necessity of keeping order. If 
Hungary chooses to impose a heavy burden on herself in order to 
provide her artisans with jurisdiction and national education on 
a level with those of the wealthier classes of Western Europe, 
that is hardly a valid reason for demanding from her an increase 
of her contribution to the military expenditure of the alliance. 

The Hungarian Commission in its turn proposed to found a basis 
for the Quota on a comparison of the revenue derived from similar 
taxation in both countries. The total gross tax-revenue raised 
in Hungary in the period 1886-1894 amounted to 1,891,382,969 
fls. Subtracting 369,120,734 fis. the proceeds of taxes which are 
only raised in Hungary, there remains 1,522,262,234 fls., or an 
annual average of 169,140,248 fls. Austrian tax-revenue, after 
deducting the proceeds of taxes raised in Austria only, amounted 
to 3,425,729,156 fis., or 380,636,573 fls. yearly. . The proportions 
are thus 30°765 to 69°235. Practically the same proportion is 
arrived at by taking the main heads of direct taxation. 











* 1886—1894, Austria. Hungary. 

1. Ground tax. 164,584,585 144,559,624 
2. House tax . . . . . 212,809,009 77,769,028 

3. Income tax Class I., and tax 
on industrial income 206,370,500 94,337,042 

4. Tax on companies, &c., whose 
accounts have to be published 145,157,000 35,195,910 

5. Tax on Capital and Dividend- 
tax 153,913,000 41,790,110 
Total 882,834,094 392,651,714 


Or a ratio of 69°22 to 30°78. 


The figures derived from excise are even more unfavourable to 














Austria : 

Bosnia and 
Austria Hungary Herzegovina 

1886—1894. florins. florins, florins. 
Spirits 995,265,259 203,366,086 2,896,056 
Beer 998,624,845 : 15,792,710 376,498 
sugar . 234,629,473 31,301,426 217,326 

Petroleum 42,676,145 44,546,296 — 
731,195,722 295,006,518 3,489,880 

Or proportionally 71-01 per cent. 28°65 0°34. 
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These figures, however, represent not the true revenue but the 
revenue as hitherto collected (see p. 317). To arrive at the pro- 
portion of excisable articles consumed in both countries, some 25 
million fis. must be transferred from the Austrian to the Hun- 
garian side of the account, thus bringing up Hungary’s proportion 
to about 34 per cent. 

These arguments the Hungarian Commissioners supported by 
a comparison of statistics derived from various industries, etc : 


Hungary. Austria, 
Production of minerals, 1891-93. 33,838,000fls. 111,118,000fls. 
or 24°39 p.c. 75°61 p.c. 
Industrial and mining populations, 
(census of 1890). . . . . 1,210,473 3,725,970fls. 
or 24°52 p.c. 75°48 p.c. 
3enefit societies (1)members. . 329,712 1,885,838 
or 14°88 p.c. 85°12 p.c. 
(2)income . . 2,016,000fls. 14,214,400fis. 
or 12°42 p.c. 87°58 p.c. 
Share and reserve capital of 
banks, &e. (1892) . . . . 102,776,000fls. 268,183,000fls. 
or 27.7 p.c. 72°3 p.c. 
Post Office Savings banks (average 
of 1891-1894).— 
(1) number of deposits. 77,594 168,465 
or 31°52 p.e. 68°48 
(2) Value of deposits .. 8,279,000 27,975,000 
or 22°84 p.c. 77°16 p.c. 


(3) Total amount de- 10,232,000fls. 38,427,000fls. 


posited end of 1894 ; or 21°03 p.c. 78°97 p.e. 
Other Savings banks. — Total 
amount on deposit 1892. . 510,680,000fls. 1,406,579,000fls. 


or 26°64 p.c. 73.36 p.c. 
Government securities held in 


both countries, 1892. . . 672 mill. fls. 4,278! mill. fis. 
or 13 p.c. 87 p.c. 

Coal consumption o's 2°.» §,523,100m.t. 23,125,700 m.t. 
or 20 p.c. 80 p.c. 


These are of course selected statistics, and the Austrian Com- 
missioners could fairly reply that Hungary was an agricultural, 
and Austria, very largely, an industrial country, and that they 


2 Of these, 1,219 millions are Hungarian bonds and represent a very consider. 
able economic drain from Hungary to Austria. 
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could bring out quite a different Quota if they liked to compare 
statistics as to production of wheat, or quantity of live stock. 
They objected to the whole principle of comparing so-called 
‘identical taxes,’ declaring that the differences in the methods 
of raising them, the various exceptions, &c., deprived them of all 
similarity. Eventually, by the summer of 1898, they consented 
to take the arguments of the Hungarians into consideration to 
the extent of agreeing to a Quota of 61'5 to 38°5. The Hungarians 
on their side made some corrections in their calculations of the 
identical taxation so as to bring up their Quota to 31:997. 
Further than this neither party would go, and so the meetings of 
the Commissions have been prorogued till the autumn, in the 
hope that by then some way may be found of escaping out 
of the present dead-lock. 

On the whole, there seems to be no justification, on the ground 
at least of taxable capacity, for the Austrian demand that the 
Hungarian Quota should be increased. The character of the 
arguments on which the Austrians base their demand may, per- 
haps, be made clearer by a comparison with the case of Ireland. 
The late Royal Commission into the Financial relations came to 
the decision that the tax-bearing capacity of Ireland was about 
5 per cent of that of the United Kingdom, and the majority of 
the commissioners concluded that in providing by identical taxa- 
tion a revenue which is 7.8 per cent. of the total revenue, 
Ireland is over-taxed. Of this Irish revenue some £5,350,000 
(deducting £250,000 of the cost of the constabulary, really an 
Imperial charge), goes to Irish purposes, compared with some 
£36,000,000 of the English revenue spent on English purposes, 
a proportion roughly of 14.5 : 75.5. To Imperial purposes Ireland 
contributes (including share of constabulary), some £2,250,000, 
or 4 per cent. of the total Imperial expenditure. The population 
of Ireland is 12.5 per cent. that of the United Kingdom. Applying 
the arguments used by the Austrian Commission with reference to 
Hungary, Ireland ought to pay a Quota to Imperial purposes, 
somewhere between 12.5 and 14.5 per cent, instead of 4 per cent., 
i.e. between six and seven million £ more than at present. Even 
the Hungarian argument is mainly based on such assumptions as 
would go to justify a small increase in the Irish contribution to 
Imperial purposes. 

But the Quota is not the only factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in dealing with the economic relations of Austria and 
Hungary. Hungary pays for the expenses of the joint standing 
army in the ratio of 31.4 to 68.6, but she provides recruits to it in 
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the ratio of her population, viz., 42 per cent.; in other words her 
share in the ‘ blood-tax’ exceeds the figure indicated by the Quota. 
However, it may be argued, not unreasonably, that the burden of 
conscription does not fall more heavily on a poor agricultural 
population than on a well-to-do industrial one. The poor man’s 
time bears the same relation to his taxable capacity as the rich 
man’s ; the loss of it for a fixed period may even be a less serious 
matter to him. Again, of the 50 million florins produced by the 
joint customs considerably less than 31.4 per cent. is provided by 
Hungary. If the joint tariff were a purely revenue tariff it would 
not be difticult to take this into account when dealing with the 
Quota. But the tariff is essentially one for the protection of 
certain industries in both countries. It protects Hungary’s wheat 
and other raw products against the wheat and other raw products 
of Russia and America: it secures to the Austrian manufacturer an 
almost complete monopoly of the Hungarian market. Hungarian 
statisticians have made out that Hungary loses over 40 million 
florins annually by paying for highly protected Austrian goods, 
instead of getting the goods cheaper from England or Germany 
or at least protecting her own industries and netting the whole of 
the duty. This argument is based on Hungarian figures as to 
Austrian exports, which are probably over-estimated. It also 
neglects the sums Austria loses by having to buy Hungarian 
wheat. A large party among the Hungarians is very eager to 
prevent the continuance of the Customs Union because it believes 
that the present tariff enables the Austrian manufacturers to ex- 
ploit Hungary, while at the same time it prevents the development 
of an independent Hungarian industry. But such a separation 
would involve grave dangers for both states. Austrian manufac- 
turers would run the risk of losing their largest market, while 
Hungary, with her almost wholly agricultural population and with 
her limited credit, would, as the result of a single bad year, 
undergo a terrible economic crisis. The commercial union is to 
the advantage of both parties, though it would be difficult to 
decide which is most benefited by it. To a great extent the com- 
plaints of the Austrian commercial world must be interpreted as 
an expression of dissatisfaction with the actual condition of affairs 
at home. Austrian industry has for some time been at a standstill, 
a fact which was strongly borne out by the recent inquiry into 
the state of the export trade. Industry is hampered by innum- 
erable vexatious laws, applied by a bureaucracy deeply imbued with 
a belief in red tape and an aristocratic contempt for trade. The 
difficulties in the way of starting a company are excessive and 
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and quite disproportionate to any security supposed to be gained 
by the public. A manufacturer may have to wait for months for 
permission to fit in a new boiler. In Hungary everything is just 
the reverse. Every encouragement is given to Hungarian industry. 
Rates and taxes on a new factory are often remitted for years. 
Contrary to the spirit and often sailing very close to the letter of 
the Customs Union with Austria, the Government favours 
Hungarian manufactures by remission of duties on imported raw 
materials, by special tariffs on state railways, by prizes, bounties 
preferences in all state contracts in a manner that often consti- 
tutes quite an effective protection against Austrian competition. 
The Hungarian Government makes no concealment of the fact 
that it hopes sooner or later to oust the Austrian manufacturer from 
the Hungarian market. Itis resentment against the unscrupulous 
and withal successful selfishness of the Magyars that lies at the 
bottom of the Austrian demand that Hungary should pay more. 
To the ordinary Austrian,-Hungary’s policy towards Austria is 
summed up in the two phrases ‘ Parity when it a question of 
receiving, and taxable capacity when it is a question of paying,’ 
or in other words, ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.’ And now the 
Austrians wish to retaliate and wring something out of Hungary, 
relying on Hungary’s desire to keep up the Union. Meanwhile, 
while both parties are ‘ bluffing’ each other, the Union runs a 
serious risk of being really broken up altogether. 
L. S. AMERY 

















PROGRESSIVE TAXATION IN HOLLAND. 


PERHAPS the moment may not be thought improper to say 
something about progressive taxation as prevailing at present in 
Holland, as this country is just now bound to abolish the greater 
part of existing progressive taxes. 

Of the four bodies entitled to levy taxes, viz., State, Province, 
Gemeenten (Commune), and Waterschap (polder-district), only 
two, the State and the Commune, deserve our attention in con- 
nexion with progressive taxation. The provinces derive their 
revenues mainly from additional percentages on direct state-taxes, 
also for.a small part from tolls on roads and canals, and from some 
special taxes which afford no scope for progression. The latter is 
also the case with the taxes levied by the waterschappen or polders. 

A few years ago we could not have said much more about 
progressive taxation by the State itself. Until the year 1892 we 
had no income-tax in Holland, and about the only instance of 
progressive taxation was to be found in the poll-tax, which was 
levied on furniture, fire-places, horses and servants at a pro- 
gressive rate. , 

In 1892, however, Mr. Pierson, then Minister of Finance, 
succeeded in establishing an estate-tax which, together with a 
tax on business and other incomes passed in 1893, now forms 
our income-tax. 

Several years before, a great many communes levied already 
income-taxes, some of which had adopted the system of pro- 
gression. It is the application of the principle of progression by 
the communes which has been overdone here and there, and has 
led to a reaction that in its turn seems to have gone too far. 

It is my intention in this article, first to show how the princi- 
ple of progression has been laid down in the two State-taxes 
which together form our income-tax. I shall then say a few 
words about the application the communes have given to the 
principle of progression, and point out the reasons why the 
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central power has thought fit to put a check on the progressive 
tendencies of some of the communal authorities. 


Estate-tax.—Though meant as part of an income-tax, this 
tax is calculated not from the income itself, but from property, 
the fiction being adopted that the normal yield of income out of 
property is 4 per cent. This method of calculation was thought 
to be the most equitable and the most practical at the same time ; 
and one of the reasons for dividing the income-tax into an 
estate-tax and a tax on other incomes, was to render the applica- 
tion of this method possible. Another reason for dividing the 
tax into two different taxes, lay in the desire to charge income 
from property at a higher rate than income from business, which 
however, apparently could have been realised as well with a 
single income-tax by deducting a proportional part of all income 
from business. 

The system of progression applied to the estate-tax may be 
called a modified Benthamic one. 

The amount of the tax is 1°25 florins for every thousand 
guilders of property, after deduction of ten thousand guilders 
(corresponding in the above-named fiction to 34 per cent. of the 
income after deduction of f. 400). If the total estate, however, 
exceeds f. 200,000 the excess is taxed at the rate of f. 2 for every 
thousand guilders (corresponding as above to 5 per cent. of the 
income). 

For small estates the scale of taxation has been lopped off so 
to say. Until the estate amounts to f. 13,000 no tax has to be 
paid. Of f. 13,000 is levied only f. 2 (instead of f. 3.75); of 
f. 14,000 only f. 4 (Gnstead of f. 5). From f. 15,000, value of 
estate, the system, as sketched above, is carried through. 

Now, if we draw the curve of percentages, the incomes as sup- 
posed to be 4 per cent. of the property forming the abscissa and 
the percentages levied from the incomes so construed forming the 
ordinates, the result of the system adopted by our estate-tax is this. 

Up to an income of f. 8,000 (corresponding with a property of 
f. 200,000) the curve is the Benthamic one, with a deduction of 
f. 400 and a percentage of the surplus of 3} per cent., only lopped 
off as it were at the lower end, beginning, in fact, at an income 
of f. 520, instead of at one of f. 400, the curve soon resuming its 
normal course, at an income of f. 600, corresponding with a 
property of f. 15,000. 

Passing the income of f. 8,000, the first Benthamic curve 
comes to a stop; the curve of percentages suddenly begins to rise 
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quicker. In fact, at that point we enter into a second Benthamic 
curve, formed by deducting f. 3,250 from the income, and taxing 
the surplus at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Though appearing somewhat artificial at first, the system 
appears to me not to be without some theoretical and practical 
merits. Theoretically, it can be said to correspond with a division 
of the wants of the individual owner in to (1st) those of existence, 
which ought not to be taxed at all, (2nd) those of comfort, &c., 
which ought to be taxed moderately, and (3rd) those of luxury 
which ought to be taxed at a higher rate. The Netherlands 
Estate Tax then seems to consider the minimum of existence as 
corresponding to an income of about f. 400, and the wants of 
comfort as being satisfied by an income of f. 8,000, above which 
what is spent is considered as luxury. 

Practically the system, arbitrary though the limits so adopted 
may be, gives a not unsatisfactory rate of progression. 


Tax on Business and other Incomes.—Let us now consider 
the other part of the divided income tax. The principle of 
progression is essentially the same as that of the tax on property, 
viz. :—a Benthamic progression up to a certain income with a 
second Benthamic progression from that income upward. 

Besides the percentage amounting only to about two-thirds 
(64 per cent.) of that levied by the estate-tax, the system has 
been slightly modified in details. In conformity with the deduc- 
tion of f. 10,000 in the estate-tax, which in the adopted fiction 
yields an income of f. 400, this sum should have been deducted 
from the business income to get to the taxable income. Con- 
sidering, however, that the minimum of existence must be 
represented by a larger income, if derived from labour than if 
derived from capital, the deduction was initially fixed at f. 600. 
The progression resulting therefrom was, however, objected to 
by the Second Chamber as bearing too heavily upon small 
incomes. The deduction was then fixed at f. 800, but in order 
to be able to tax smaller incomes, and further, to correct the too 
rapid rate of progression for incomes little higher than the 
deducted sum, the Benthamic curve, instead of being lopped off 
as in the case of the estate-tax, was distended at its base. 
In fact, the curve beginning with a tax of f. 1 for an income of 
f. 650—instead of f. 850—resumes its normal course only at an 
income of f.1 ,500—all incomes between f. 650 and f. 1,500 
paying somewhat more than would correspond with the said 
curve. For an income of f. 1,500 a tax has to be paid of f. 14, 
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corresponding with a two per cent. base after deducting f. 800 
from the total income. The tax then continues at this two per 
cent. rate, until the income has reached f. 8,200, paying accord- 
ingly a tax of f.148. The further accress is then taxed at the 
rate of 3°2 per cent.; the proportion between the tax above and 
below an income of f. 8,200 being exactly the same as with the 
estate-tax, viz.: of 8 to 5. 

A special arrangement had to be made for mixed incomes 
derived in part from property and in part from labour. The 
arrangement has been made thus, that the estate tax is calculated 
without any reference to the business income. If the estate 
exceeds f. 200,000, the whole income out of business (with a 
deduction of f. 200) is taxed at the highest rate, viz., 3°2 per cent. 
If the estate is below f. 200,000, the income out of business (with 
a deduction of f. 400) is taxed at the rate of 2 per cent., in so far 
as added to the income out of property (calculated according to 
the fiction that it yields 4 per cent. interest) it does not surpass a 
total sum of f. 8,200, the excess being taxed at the 3:2 per cent. 
rate. We can leave out of consideration some minor deviations 
which, as a consequence of the deviations of the two scales at their 
base, had to be introduced to effect a proper gradation in the case 
in which the income both from estate and from labour is small. 


Let us now consider the communal income-taxes. 

The field for communal taxation, as described by the organic 
act relating to those bodies of the year 1851, has since been more 
and more restricted. In the year 1865 the communal excises 
were abolished, and several years later the part of four-fifths of 
the State poll-tax, till then at the disposition of the communes, 
was fixed at the mean of the five preceding years, by which 
measure the communes were deprived of any increase in the 
produce of the said tax. 

What with increasing population, and increasing expenditure 
on police, on relief of the poor, and on public instruction, it is 
not to be wondered at that many communes had to avail 
themselves of the faculty left to them by the organic law in 
raising a capital-tax. This capital-tax in many communes 
soon took the shape of an income-tax. In the more liberal and 
democratic, and partly at the same time poorer communes of 
the northern provinces, Groninguen and Friesland, the principle 
of progression was then hailed as an expedient to earn a gratify- 
ing amount out of the income-tax without charging the poorer 
classes too high. 
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The progression adopted in some instances led to very wrong 
results. In some cases incomes were exempted from taxation 
which could very well have borne their part, causing thus the 
charge for all higher incomes, larger than the exempted, to 
become too onerous. Or the progression itself for the dutiable 
incomes was made too rigorous so that smaller incomes were 
charged too low in proportion to large incomes, and, in order to 
get the produce wanted, the whole tax had to be raised so as 
to charge large incomes at a rate of 10 or even 13 per cent. 

This system resulted not only in urgent complaints from those 
persons who found themselves taxed at an almost yearly increas- 
ing and well-nigh intolerable rate, but also in serious consequences 
to the involved commune itself. Comparatively rich persons, 
who were not absolutely bound to dwell in such a commune, 
left it, and so caused new damage to the communal finances. 

The former Government, proposing a bill containing new rules 
for payments out of the national exchequer to the communes, 
used the occasion thereby given to propose new rules for com- 
munal taxation which should put a check to those too progressive 
taxes. The measure proposed was very drastic, as it tended to 
prohibit every kind of progression except the pure Benthamic 
one. It was energetically opposed by the more democratic 
members of the Second Chamber, among whom stood foremost 
Mr. Goeman Borgesius, now Minister for the Interior. In 
accordance with the views since expressed in De Economist (1897, 
April,) by Mr. Rahusen, then professor in mathematics at the 
polytechnic school, Delft, he proposed the following system. 
The progression should be a Benthamic one, in so far as an equal 
sum would be deducted from every income. The excess, ?.e. the 
dutiable income, however, could be taxed at a progressive rate, 
provided the highest percentage taken of the dutiable income did 
not exceed twice the lowest percentage. So, if a commune 
would tax a millionaire 10 per cent. on his dutiable income, it 
would be bound to tax the first f. 100 above the minimum of 
existence at the rate at least of 5 per cent. 

Besides, the amendment stipulated that for every f. 100 by 
which the dutiable income increased, the increments of the tax 
should be at least as high as, and at the same time not higher than 
double the increments for any former f. 100 of dutiable income. 

Energetically though the amendment was defended by Mr. 
Goeman Borgesius and his friends, they did not succeed in 
carrying it through ; it was lost by 47 votes against 36, and the 
system of the Government was adopted by the Chamber. 
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Accordingly, the act regulating this matter, of May 24, 1897, 
now contains a paragraph stipulating the following :— 


“In levying a capitation or other direct income-tax, no revenues may be 
left out of calculation, nor be calculated or estimated under their real amount, 
except in so far as in the case of variable incomes a mean value out of two or 
more years may be computed, 

“The amount of the tax must be the same percentage for all incomes, after 
deduction from all incomes of a sum necessary for livelihood, equal for all 
incomes or varying only according to the construction of the family. Deviation 
from this rule is permitted if existing regulations or special circumstances make 
such deviation desirable, and on condition that the distribution of charges do 
not vary considerably from that which would be obtained by adhering to the 
said rule.”’ 


This legislative product appears highly unsatisfactory. The 
Benthamic progression is not fit to give the solution of the very 
difficult problem that was laid before the Government, especially 
as concerning small and poor communes. Either the deducted 
income will be taken too large, and the pressure upon all other 
incomes will in consequence be too heavy, or the deducted income 
will be taken small enough to allow the communal fiscus to get 
at the greater part of the citizens, but then the progression, 
coming practically to an end at a point not very remote from the 
minimum of existence, will leave the smaller incomes taxed too 
heavily in proportion to larger ones. In both directions the 
dangers and difficulties are much greater than they were in the 
case of the State income-tax, and even here the pure Benthamic 
progression, though, as may be supposed, not without attraction 
for the statesman who proposed that tax, had to be abandoned 
for a more effective progression. 

We have every hope, however, that the fault will be remedied 
before its evil consequences show themselves. According to a 
clause under article 14 of the act of 24th May, 1897, the existing 
local taxes will ccase to be in force only on 1st January, 1901. 
So there are more than two years left in which a better system 
can be substituted for the defective one by changing the relative 
paragraph in the act. 

Now, as has been said, the system of the Ministers of the 
Interior and of Finance who defended the act, was most fiercely 
opposed by Mr. Goeman Borgesius who, perceiving that he would 
not gain his cause, prophesied a very short life-time to the 
adopted stipulation. Having since become Minister of the 
Interior in his turn, Mr. Goeman Borgesius may be expected to try 
to make his prophecy prove a true one, and seconded as he is by 
such a financier as Mr. Pierson, who introduced a much more 
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satisfactory system in his taxes on estate and on business-incomes, 
he will apparently not have to encounter great resistance from his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the problem is not an easy 
one to solve. 

I doubt even if the idea promoted by Professor Rahusen and 
at the time adopted by Mr. Goeman Borgesius will prove as 
efficacious as it appeared to them. 

Indeed, the difficulty lies for the greatest part not so much in 
a too rigorous progression from a theoretical point of view, but 
rather in the peculiar distribution of wealth or income in those 
communes where progressive taxation has given cause for the 
loudest complaints. Not that I would undertake to defend some 
of the systems put into operation, and of which Mr. J. Bs. Wes- 
terdyk in his article in ‘“ De Economist” of March, 1897, 
illustrated by a graphical representation, has given some striking 
instances. But, if we consider some of the scales of progression 
adopted by those communes which are cited as the worst 
examples, we must confess that, in themselves, the curves they 
show are not so bad. 

Tt would take us too far to analyse many of the communal 
taxes under consideration. But let us take, to illustrate the 
point, the taxation of the Friesian commune, Doniawerstal. 
There the progression is not found by deducting a minimum of 
existence, but by considering an increasing percentage as dutiable 
income ; in fact, showing what is often called degression. Below 
f. 200 of income no tax is levied. As dutiable income is further 
considered the percentage of the real total income, as shown 
hereunder :— 


Income. Percentage representing Income, Percentage representing 
the dutiable income. the dutiable income. 
i ... .. we f. 1,000 us| ET. 
5: a ae 20 ,, », 1,200 noe 65 ,, 
ae mee 25 ,, », 1,400 S44 ee: 
, 2. «. ,, 1,600 - 
oe AP as ay 35 ,, ,, 1,800 : 80 ,, 
» PR... is 40 ,, ,, 2,100 ne 95. 
. 2 =« ,, 2,400 a. Se 
« SOD... oh 50 ,, 5, 2,700 ne 95 ,, 
a PRE yr 55 ., ,, 3,000 and upwards 100 ,, 


Now, the distribution of income among the population of 
Doniawerstal in the year 1897 was thus, that the highest income 
was between f. 8,000 and f. 9,000, owned by one person. Further, 
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the following numbers of persons owned incomes as given here- 











Number of Persons Incomes. 
owning a dutiable Income. 

1 between f. 8,000 and f. 9,000 
RS 40 tis ,, 4,000 », 9,000 
6 «. ies ,, 3,000 ,, 4,000 
a : sed ,» 2,500 ,, 3,000 
., 2,000 ., 2,500 
31. .. 1,500 ,, 2,000 
86. sem ,, 1,000 ,, L,500 
ke ae se » eo ,, 1,000 

496... below ,, 500 


Now, the real crux, even if the system, referred to above, 
were adopted, is that with such a distribution of wealth, the 
effect of the tax very much depends upon the way in which the 
system is applied. By slightly raising the figure for the minimum 
of existence the tax all at once can be made to bear too heavily 
on all incomes above that figure. 

Further, taxing the dutiable income immediately above the 

_ deducted one, say at » per cent., the local authority would be 
absolutely free in the point at which the 2n per cent. rate is 
reached. 

So the tax, only a little too high for incomes between f. 500 
and f. 1,000, yielding perhaps the majority of local electors, 
might be made to bear almost intolerably upon the higher 
incomes, especially on those of f. 5,000 and f. 8,000. 

Where the distribution is such as in the example cited above, 
I doubt whether the system proposed by Professor Rahusen 
would prove practical at all. 

As it appears to me, the said system could be admitted only 
on condition, that the limits of progressive taxation be prescribed 
in details for each commune. According to local circumstances 
a table should be made up, fixing for each commune wishing to 
adopt a progressive scale, the minimum of existence, and also the 
point at which the highest rate of taxation should be reached. 
Perhaps this would be deemed® too much intruding upon the 
avutonomy of the communes. 

In my opinion, however, it would be better than the alterna- 
tive, given by the newly issued act, of no progression at all, or a 
progression so unsatisfactory and unpractical as the Benthamic 
one, ‘‘ pure and simple.” 

A. J. COHEN STUART 














OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


THE social problem which led to the appointment, in 1892, of the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, presided over by Lord 
Aberdare, is this: How to meet the case of honest persons of the 
poorer classes who, without clear fault of their own, lose the 
means of subsistence in old age, and have no resource (where 
endowed or voluntary charities are not available) except the 
workhouse, or the meagre doles given in the form of outdoor 
relief. That Commission examined the existing system of out- 
door and indoor poor law relief ; the work of endowed and volun- 
tary charities; the facilities for providing for old age afforded by 
the friendly societies, the Post Office, and other agencies. They 
also examined various specific schemes which had been submitted 
to them. They found that nearly 20 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation above the age of 65 received poor law relief on one (selected) 
day, and nearly 30 per cent. in the course of the year, a fact 
which they qualified as ‘‘ unsatisfactory and deplorable.” 

With regard to the specific schemes they said: ‘“‘ We regret 
that, in view of the financial and economic difficulties involved, 
we have been unable to recommend the adoption of any of them.”’ 
But a strong minority of those Commissioners, including Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Charles Booth, expressed in a separate 
report their opinion that the question of old age pensions had 
been inadequately considered. They suggested that a further 
inquiry should be made by a body less numerous and more expert 
than the Royal Commission, and recommended that ‘such an 
inquiry should not be limited to a careful examination of all the 
schemes which may be laid before it, but should extend to the 
construction, if possible, of a practical scheme either based upon, 
or altogether independent of, any of those submitted.” 

At the general election of 1895 this question of provision for 
old age played an important part, and in the following year the 
Government appointed a Committee upon the lines suggested by 
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the minority of the Royal Commission. Such was the genesis of 
the Committee whose report has recently appeared. The Com- 
mittee consisted of several high officials, an eminent actuary, and 
two gentlemen connected with the work of friendly societies, and 
Lord Rothschild was chairman. The reference ran as follows :— 

“To consider any schemes for encouraging the industrial 
population, by State aid or otherwise, to make provision for old 
age ; and to report whether they can recommend the adoption of 
any proposals of the kind, either based upon or independent of 
such schemes, with special regard in the case of any proposals of 
which they may approve, to their cost and probable financial 
results to the Exchequer and to local rates ; their effects in pro- 
moting habits of thrift and self-reliance; their influence on the 
prosperity of the friendly societies ; and the possibility of secur- 
ing the co-operation of these institutions in their practical 
working.” 

The Committee interpreted their reference strictly, and held 
themselves to be precluded by it from recommending any scheme, 

(1) Based on compulsion as contrasted with encouragement ; 

(2) Confined to members of friendly societies or other cognate 
organisations, as distinguished from the industrial population 
generally ; 

(3) Requiring no contributions by the persons who should 
receive public aid. 

Under one or other of these limitations, the greater number 
of more than a hundred schemes which were submitted to the 
Committee were ruled out as not falling within the scope of their 
inquiry, nor were they satisfied by any of the schemes which 
were left. They then made an attempt to construct a scheme of 
their own upon the basis of one prepared by one of themselves, 
Sir Spencer Walpole. This scheme proposes that if any person at 
the age of sixty-five should be in possession of an income of his 
own, derived from certain assured sources, and not being less 
than 2s. 6d. or more than 5s. a week, he shall receive from 
local authorities a supplement of not more thin 2s. 6d. or less 
than ls. a week, the amount decreasing in proportion to the 
extent of his own income. 

This scheme seemed to the Committee to be the best which 
they could devise within the limits of their instructions ; but they 
pointed out a number of objections to it, and they do not advise 
the Government to adopt it. At the close of the Report they 


say :— 
‘** We approached our task with a deep sense of the importance 
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of the question into which we were charged to inquire, and of 
the benefit which would be conferred upon the community if a 
scheme could be elaborated giving encouragement to the industrial 
classes by the exercise of thrift and self-denial to make provision 
for old age, while it fulfilled the several conditions prescribed by 
the terms of our reference. It is only very slowly, and with very 
great reluctance, that we have been forced to the conclusion that 
none of the schemes submitted to us would attain the objects 
which the Government had in view, and that we ourselves are 
unable, after repeated attempts, to devise any proposal free from 
grave, inherent disadvantages.” 

The Committee lay it down as a principle that ‘ State aid 
cannot be justified unless it is limited to aiding the individual 
when circumstances beyond his control make it practically im- 
possible for him to save from his own earnings an adequate pro- 
vision for his old age.” This is an extension of the Poor Law 
rule, that public aid cannot be justified except in the case of the 
destitute, or almost destitute. The Committee go so much 
further as to say that, in the case of the old, public aid is justified 
when an individual can make some, but not adequate, provision 
for his old age. This principle cuts away from receipt of assist- 
ance in the pension form two large classes ; first, the artisans and 
better-paid workmen who do now, as a fact, for the most part, 
find means to provide for old age without public assistance ; 
secondly, the great mass of lowest-paid labourers, who live from 
hand to mouth, able, at most, to provide through their societies 
against sickness, and who could not make any provision at all 
against old age. The Committee think, therefore, that any 
scheme, coming within the terms of their reference, would benefit 
but a ‘“‘ comparatively small section of the community,” and they 
add, ‘‘ we can hardly, for the benefit of so limited a section of the 
community, recommend the Government to establish a pension 
system, which must be extremely difficult and costly to administer, 
which excludes the really destitute and those who, owing to broken 
health, misfortune, a want of employment, or a lower rate of wage- 
earning, can make no contribution, and which would be open to 
innumerable fraudulent claims, difficult, often impossible, to 
detect.” 

The Committee further point out that the number of persons 
of the ‘‘ comparatively small section ’’ who could avail themselves 
of a pension scheme must be diminished by the subtraction of all 
those who, being bedridden, or suffering from senile incapacity to 
Zz 2 
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take care of themselves, would, in any case require the shelter of 
some kind of asylum or infirmary. 

The fact is that a system of the contribution kind would be 
a benefit to very many individuals of a most deserving class, but 
would not solve the social problem which has provoked these 
inquiries and this political movement. 

The vital objection to all schemes involving a definite contri- 
bution on the part of the pensioner is that such schemes will not 
materially assist the poorest class of old persons, especially 
women, who now have to be sent to the workhouses or receive 
inadequate out-relief in old age. The mass of these people, living all 
their lives from hand to mouth, cannot provide any contribution, 
derived from savings, towards their own support in old age. To 
a large extent this question is one of old women in rural districts, 
who are now, to a great extent, maintained by small doles from 
the rates, or in workhouses. It is almost impossible for a woman 
who has been married all her life and brought up children to save 
in any way against old age and widowhood. But the same thing 
is true of the majority of those old men who are driven for sub- 
sistence to poor law relief in old age. One only has to talk with 
a number of these, picked out at hazard, to see that the history 
of their lives would have prevented them at the age of 65 from 
being in possession of a sum sufficient to provide themselves with 
a substantial contribution towards an old age pension. Either 
they could never have accumulated so much, or would have spent 
it all during their time of declining physical powers before the 
arrrival of the pension age, usually proposed to be the 65th year. 

The public pension would, as a rule, go not to the poorest 
and most helpless class, belonging to families earning through 
life less than 20/- a week, but to a better off industrial class, 
who are in a position now to make provision, if they choose, 
through existing agencies against old age. On these, the system 
might have the influence rather of checking, after a certain point, 
than of increasing thrift. 

It follows that a system of the contribution kind would very 
little assist the class which is now assisted from the poor-rates, 
and would, therefore, not materially diminish the burden of 
existing rates. It would rather add a new class to the class 
already wholly or partially supported by the public. 

Nor would it materially diminish the popular grievance, to 
find a remedy for which, if possible, was the object of Lord 
Aberdare’s Commission, and of the late Committee, the grievance, 
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namely, that so many honest poor people have no resource in 
old age (apart from charities), except either the workhouse or 
inadequate out-door relief. 

Even assuming that a new system, like that suggested by 
Sir Spencer Walpole’s scheme, of pensions conditional on 
contributions, were to stimulate the whole of the poorer classes 
into saving to gain the benefit of it, it is clear that no such 
scheme could come into full operation for the benefit of present 
persons at or near the pension age. In other words. it would be 
20, 30, or 40 years, before a system of this kind could come into 
full operation, though the evil to be dealt with is immediate and 
pressing, and great hopes of present relief have been held out to 
the people. There are many additional objections of detail to a 
scheme of State-aid, conditional on voluntary contribution by the 
pensioner, some of which are mentioned in the Report of the 
Committee. But the main objections are those aforesaid, viz. :— 

1. That a system of this kind would help but little the poorest 
and most helpless classes, now most requiring assistance ; 
while it might tend to demoralise the less poor. 

2. That it would largely increase the public expenditure on 
poor relief, because it would add a further large burden, 
without materially lightening the present burden on 
poor-rates. 

3. That it could not come into full operation for many years. 

If the Government accept the report of the Committee on 
Old Age Pensions they must take it as closing the road to the 
solution of this question which seemed to lie through a system 
involving contributions towards the pension by its recipient. 
The report closes no other road. It is true that in their “‘ con- 
clusions’”’ the Committee use some arguments of great weight 
which are arguments against every conceivable State-aided 
pension system. They mention, for instance, the probability 
that whatever the age limit and rate of pension fixed at first, it 
will be difficult: to prevent the age limit from being lowered, and 
the pension rate raised in accordance with future political 
exigencies. They suggest that any pension system might dis- 
courage thrift in the working classes, and might subtly affect 
wage-rates so as to give the real benefit of State aid rather to 
employers than to workmen. These are questions of much 
importance for the consideration of statesmen and of Parliament. 
If it be decided that these manifest and serious dangers are out- 
weighed by the desirability of assisting the old age of the poorer 

classes, various methods remain open which the late Committee 
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neither recommended nor condemned, because it held _ itself 
to be precluded by the terms of its reference from examin- 
ing them. 

There is, for instance, the method in use in the German 
Empire, the formation of an old age fund by compulsory contri- 
butions made by workmen and employers with State co-operation. 
It is a system contrary to English habits and ideas, would be 
difficult to work under our administrative system, especially in 
the case of the poorest and least steadily employed classes, and 
its introduction would probably be resisted by the whole formid- 
able force of the friendly societies. 

There is, again, the daring scheme of Mr. Charles Booth, 
under which all of two million persons, or thereabouts, in the 
United Kingdom, who are 65 years old and more, would receive, 
whether rich or poor, five shillings a week, with no contribution 
on their part, and after no inquiry into history or character. The 
scheme has the charm of massive simplicity, but would cost 26 
millions a year. It is true that the nature of the expenditure, 
and its effect upon local rates, might make the burden of the 
taxation involved much heavier in appearance than it would be 
in fact, but is there a statesman living who would dare to go to 
the country, especially in times of rapidly increasing war expen- 
diture, with so gigantic a demand? ‘To carry it out would 
demand changes in our fiscal system for which public opinion is 
by no means ripe. 

Again, there are schemes like that submitted to the Committee 
by Mr. Lionel Holland, M.P., who proposed that the sole test to 
entitle a person to a State pension of 5s. a week, should be that 
he had belonged, for a certain number of years, to a friendly 
society, had received no Poor Law relief, and was sixty-five years 
of age. This scheme would not greatly help women, or the people 
of Ireland, only 58,000 of whom belong to these societies ; but it 
would, no doubt, be a benefit to a very large part of English and 
Scotch men of the poorer classes, and might also: save the friendly 
societies from the dangerous position to which many of them, in 
the view of actuaries, have been brought by the virtual extension 
to the old age of their members of benefits only calculated for 
sickness. The Committee decided that this scheme did not fall 
within the scope of their reference, both because it involved no 
direct contribution by the recipient towards an old age pension, 
and because it is confined to the benefit of certain—though in 
England and Scotland enormously wide-spread—organisations. 
But it is open to Government and Parliament (restricted by no 
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specific instructions) to consider this and like schemes on their 
merits. 

Finally, there are schemes, perhaps the most practicable, 
which fall under the category of reform of the existing Poor Law. 
A positive direction might, for instance, be given by Statute to 
the Poor Law authorities to provide for persons over sixty-five 
years of age, who had not been brought to destitution, or quasi- 
destitution, by obviously immoral conduct, either by means of 
out-pensions of 5s. a week, or in old age homes and infirmaries, 
or by ‘boarding out,’’ as circumstances might indicate, the 
Central Government contributing financial assistance to the 
additional cost in such manner and to such an extent as might be 
desirable. A system of this kind has for the last seven years 
existed in Denmark, and is said-by observers to work well. 

It will be seen that the Report of this Committee has by no 
means closed the discussion of the question, although, if, and in 
so far as accepted, it should carry the question on a stage by the 
elimination of an important class of schemes suggested. The 
right method, if any method is right, will be found at last by the 
process of exhaustion, and, in this matter, it is so easy to work 
immense mischief that no fault should be found with the 


slowness of the process. 
: BERNARD HOLLAND 











THE REGULATION OF WAGES BY THE JUSTICES 
OF THE PEACE. 


Ir has been suggested to me that a brief summary of some of the 
conclusions I have reached with regard to the regulation of wages 
by the Justices of the Peace would be useful to those interested 
in the subject. In this article I can deal only with a few points, 
and I must reserve the full discussion of these and other points, 
together with the documentary evidence on which my conclusions 
are based, for the book on the State Regulation of Wages, which 
I hope will be ready for publication at the beginning of next 
year. 

(1) The regulation of wages by central or local authorities 
was by no means confined to England. A similar policy was 
adopted from time to time in France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, and Spain, and probably investigation would show that 
other countries might be added to the list. Thorold Rogers’ 
theory, that the Statute of Labourers and subsequent Acts of 
Parliament up to the Statute of Apprenticeship were the result 
of a deliberate conspiracy on the part of employers and landlords 
to get the labourers into their power, no more explains what 
actually took place than the confusion of wealth with money 
explains the Mercantile System. The account of English social 
development which he bases on this theory assumes that up to 
1563 the statutes were ineffective, and that after 1563 they were 
effective. The evidence will not bear so positive and general a 
conclusion with regard to either period. For the period before 
1563 there is indeed very little evidence of any kind, certainly 
none which would enable us to study in detail the operation of 
the statutes in any country. Some magistrates exercised their 
powers, for successive Acts of Parliament bear witness to the 
fact, and some early wages assessments have survived. But to 
what extent the magistrates tried to put the Acts in force, and how 
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far their attempts were successful or unsuccessful, it is impossible 
to say on the evidence which has so far come to light. A com- 
parison of the statutory rates with Thorold Rogers’ averages points 
to the conclusion that these attempts failed. But this seems to 
me, for reasons I will explain later, to be a fallacious method of 
investigation. The Acts themselves point to a modified success 
in the districts where an attempt was made to enforce them. 
But this evidence is not sufficient for a general conclusion. I 
have not yet been able to compare the rates given in the few 
early assessments which survive with the rates actually paid, 
at or about the time, in the districts to which they relate. 

Thorold Rogers’ theory further assumes that the object of the 
Statute of Apprenticeship was to lower wages, or at any rate to 
keep them down. So far as any conclusion at all is possible with 
regard to this point, the object of the statute seems to have been 
to raise real wages. The magistrates certainly intervened in some 
cases of which the record remains for the express purpose of raising 
wages. Whether they were successful or not I do not know. 

The theory further assumes that the act of 1563 put into the 
hands of the local magistrate a new and dangerous weapon for the 
repression of the labourers and that they used it unmercifully ; so 
much so that “‘ the employers were more merciful than the Justices 
of the Peace.”’ This takes no account of the gradual development 
of the powers of the Justices who had a wide discretion in the 
regulation of wages from 1351 onwards. When it was found that 
clothiers, who at the same time were Justices of the Peace, availed 
themselves of the position to fix the wages of their workpeople, 
they were prohibited by an amending Act of James I. from sitting 
when wages were under discussion. 

(2) These labour statutes have to be considered in relation to 
the economic ideas which prevailed at the time when they were 
passed, and to other social legislation, particularly the Poor 
Laws. They were in fact part of that great and all-embracing 
system of regulation which we call the Mercantile System. It 
is in relation to the regulation of wages, apprenticeship, and the 
Elizabethan Poor Law that we discern some of the earliest signs 
of the policy of laisser faire after the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

(3) One of the most interesting documents I have met with 
in the period immediately preceding the Statute of Apprentice- 
ship is a letter from William Tyldsley to Cecil, dated 3rd 
September, 1562, inclosing a Wages Assessment and other 
regulations made by the Justices of Buckinghamshire. The 
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document? is too long to quote here in full. Tyldsley states that 
‘it pleased the Queen’s majesty to send out into the shires 
certain statutes to be enquired of. There came also with them 
an earnest letter from the Council which, I do perceive, has 
caused in some shires a little to be done, and in some shires 
nothing at all. Yea, and as far as I can perceive, they that had 
begun to do prettye well, begin now to wax so cold, that as me 
think, they be rather sore for that they have almost well began, 
than minded to continue. And what hath or doth encourage them 
so to do I can not imagine, except, having now had concerns with 
the Justices of other shires, they have taken some boldness of 
their doings. So that, in the end, I do fear that all will be as 
good as nothing.” Then follow some observations on ale houses, 
apparel, archery, plays and games, forestallers and regrators, 
tillage, wines, the preservation of woods, and other subjects. 
Tyldsley then goes on: ‘‘ And this one thing be you most sure of, 
that as much evil as can be invented by the devilish wit of them 
that be naught is spoken and murmered abroad against you. It 
is not yet four days past since one of my men said unto me in 
great concern, Sir, would to God you would not meddJe so much 
as you do, nor be so earnest, for, said he, if you heard so much 
as I do hear you would marvel, for even they that do speak you 
the most fairest to your face, do name you behind your back to 
be acrueland an extreme man. With a great deal more than 
shall need to rehearse. And they say, said he, that all these 
doings is of Mr. Secretary Cecill. I do know, said he, all this to 
be true, for I do hear it among their servants, and belike they 
have heard it of their masters at one time or other. And further, 
said he, when I was last at London there was there a business in 
hand as touching what wages workmen should take going from 
one place to another, which thing was much cried out upon, 
and they said that Mr. Cecill was all the doer of that matter too.” 
or ‘And yet methink I have forgotten one thing which 

I aad to tell you, which is, that in all the hyther parts of 
Berkshire they have done nothing at all, and it doth only hinder 
this little beginning that is here in Buckinghamshire, being so 
near joining together, but also others that do border upon these. 
And as I can learn this is their excuse—that Sir George Nevill 
hath not been at home of all this summer, nor yet like to be. And 
that Mr. Woldam and Mr. Ward be at the Court. And that Mr. 
1 Tam indebted to Miss Ada Webb for a copy of this document. I should like 


also to acknowledge my obligations to Miss Leonard, Miss Hutchins, and?many 
others who have been good enough to assist me from time to time. 
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Norris is sick. And of Mr. Hobye being alone, &c. And for my 
neighbours I do think they had no letters, or else if they 
had, then surely I think that coming unto Sir Roger Chomeley 
they be utterly forgotten.” This letter is interesting for the 
light it throws on Cecil’s part in passing the Statute of Apprentice- 
ship, contemporary opinion of the statute, and the efficiency of 
administration by the Justices of the Peace. 

The following are the rates fixed by the Justices of Bucking- 
hamshire, according to the document inclosed by Tyldsley :— 


Rates for Day's Wages during the time of Harvest. 








pelecp amr Without. | By the acre. 
| @. d. d. 
| OIA 2 | oc. cot seaandaveccesshespeserebers v viii | Oats iv 
ie BIE DORMER, cccsacceescscau seeder soveseusy iv vii | Grass _ viii 
RET as. | ce cduiscnasd svaconuasvnares cies iii vi Barley v 
A common labourer .........ccccseseses o0e iv vii | And where there is 
| Women rakers and catchers, and such cause to give less, 
BEG) cs ccacwohevouevepdvarseesisreuskaeseexcent ii v less to be given. 


And for wheat and rye by the acre xvid. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Labourers. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


From Harvest to Hallowtide ............. iii | vi 
From Hallowtide to Easter ......... ..... ii | v | 
From Easter to Harvest.............0....066 iii | vi 
Artificers. | 
| From Easter to Michaelmas. 
The master carpenter and sawyer... vi ix | 
BROAD INO 5552 Soden costsecser pate weave ccs iv vii | 
Bricklayers, tylers, and thatchers... v viii 
| POPC RMORE <0) cxtencingusncessonvtinescsvens lii vi 
| From Michaelmas to Easter. 
The master carpenter and sawyer... _ iv vii 
TENOPINOE. sascdscecscars. coucpetencceceases iii vi 
Bricklayers, tylers, and thatchers.. iii vi 
| PBIB MONE ccs sees csoseastsccseuvestonaes iid v 








Rates of wages for servants at husbandry. 


First—No bailiff of husbandry shall take above xl* for his 
wages by the year, and for his livery vi* viii* 

No chief or head servant at husbandry shall take for his wages 
by the year above xxxiii* iv’, and for his livery vi* viii 

No common man servant at husbandry shall take above 
xxvi* viii" by the year for his wages, and for his livery v* 

No man servant under the age of 16 years shall take any 
wages, but only sufiicient clothes, meat, drink, and other neces- 


saries. 
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No woman servant, unmarried, shall take above xx* by the 
year for her wages, and for her livery v* 

No woman servant, unmarried, under the age of 18 years shall 
take any wages, but only meat, drink, clothes, and other neces 
saries as shall be agreed and thought good by her master and 
mistress. 

Then follow “certain orders to be observed of husbandmen 
and labourers and of others as the cause doth appertain.”’ 

It would be interesting to compare this assessment with 
others for the period immediately preceding the passing of the 
Statute of Apprenticeship, for much of the social legislation of 
the Elizabethan period appears to have been suggested by local 
custom and precedent. In the second report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission an assessment of 1560 for Northamptonshire 
is mentioned but not given at length. I pointed this out some 
years ago to Dr. Cunningham, but his search for it was unsuc- 
cessful. 

(4) However numerous the wages assessments might be for 
some counties, it would be unsafe to assume that wages were also 
regulated in other counties for which no assessments can be 
found. For the period subsequent to 1563, there are not less 
than 47 assessments in existence, and as these sometimes mention 
others, it is certain that wages were fixed by the justices on not 
less than 50 occasions. From the comparative ease with which I 
have discovered assessments I am inclined to think that a careful 
examination of local records would greatly add to the number. 
Of those I am acquainted with, some have been printed and 
some are in manuscript. They fall into the following 
divisions :— 


NN aie ice sated entuliialawe 1 daiwa teakaayen 17 
DOUACE DEGMONONY ones scisiiccwcenscevesoscecssvess 16 
The Commonwealth and Protectorate ...... 5 
All the rest of the 17th century ............... 5 
Highteenth century ..........c.cssscesscssceveees 4 

47 


It is therefore clear that wages were regulated with greater fre- 
quency during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
than any other later period. 

(5) These assessments relate to the following counties and 
cities :— 
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London. 
Buckinghamshire. Devonshire. Kent. Somerset. 
Cheshire. Dorset. Lancashire. Suffolk. 
Chester. Essex. Lincolnshire. Warwick- 
Colchester. Gloucester. Rutland. shire. 
Derbyshire. Gloucestershire. Shropshire. Yorkshire. 


It is therefore certain that wages were regulated from time to 
time in 20 cities and counties. For some of them, such as 
Devonshire, there are as many as three, covering a long period of 
time, and for a few districts more than three covering a short 
period during the sixteenth century. Curiously enough, Thorold 
Rogers has an eloquent passage in which he explains why the 
Government excluded London from the operation of the Act. 
But there is more information with regard to London than any 
other part of the country. There is, however, so far as I know, 
no continuous record, even for the period 1563—1649, for any 
city or county. None of the above-mentioned assessments is 
later than 1727. No account is here taken of the period 
immediately preceding the repeal of the statute. 

(6) These 47 assessments are not evenly distributed over the 
whole period 1563—1727. They fall into the following groups :— 


(i.)  15683—1567 (v.)  1632—1634 
(ii.) 1591—1596 (vi.) 1651—1655 
(iii.) 1608—1612 (vii.) 1682—1688 


(iv.) 1619—1621 


From this classification I exclude one for 1648, one for 1661, and 
the four eighteenth century assessments. 

In all these periods it is possible to assign special reasons, in 
the economic circumstances of the time, for the activity of the 
justices. Much the same activity may be noted in the adminis- 
tration of the poor law for some of these periods. 

On the whole, therefore, I am inclined to say that there was 
no systematic and continuous attempt to enforce the wages 
clauses of the Statute of Apprenticeship, that the Justices, under 
the pressure of the central government, did attempt from time to 
time to administer the law, and that for a few years at a time 
there was some activity in the cities and counties I have men- 
tioned, but that the period during which the Act was effective to 
this extent practically terminates with the fall of the Stuart 


monarchy. 
(7) In the cases I have examined carefully, there is, on the 
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whole, a close correspondence between the Justices’ rates and the 
rates actually paid. Thorold Rogers compares the Justices’ rates 
with his general averages. These averages are extremely useful 
for some purposes, but they throw scarcely any light on the 
working of the Statute of Apprenticeship. Both the wages 
assessments and other information show that the local variations 
of rates of wages were important during the 16th and the 17th 
centuries, and local statistics of the wages actually paid before 
and after the various assessments were published, are essential 
for the sound criticism of the system which was in force. It so 
happens that for the years for which Thorold Rogers’ information 
is most abundant for different classes of labourers, there are 
no assessments to criticise, and when there are plenty of assess- 
ments, there are no rates of wages for the counties to which they 
relate. 

(8) On the probable effect on wages of this spasmodic and dis- 
continuous fixing of maximum rates by the Justices I see no 
reason to change the opinion I have expressed in my English 
Trade and Finance. W. A. S. HEwIns. 



















REVIEWS 


Studies in Currency, 1898. By Lorp Farrer. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Unper this title Lord Farrer has collected and reprinted various 
papers, magazine articles, and pamphlets written by him in connection 
with the bimetallic controversy. Six out of these fourteen productions 
were written for the Gold Standard Defence Association, and some of 
them have already been mentioned in our review of the papers issued 
by that society. 

In the longest paper in the book, entitled ‘‘ What do we Pay With? 
or, Gold Credit and Prices,” we find Lord Farrer closely following the 
teachings of Mr. Macleod in these matters. Here again we come across 
the controversy, already alluded to in our review of the Gold Standard 
Papers, as to whether it can “be proved that the fall in prices has 
been caused by the want of gold”; and here again we find it 
difficult to discover the exact signification of these words. The 
general drift of the argument in this paper, if we understand it right, 
is to prove that the enormous extension in the use of credit instru- 
ments in comparison with coin makes the amount of coin in circulation 
a matter of secondary importance. No doubt there are vast numbers 
of transactions in which gold is merely the standard of value, and in 
which it is inno sense the medium of exchange ; and forthese transactions 
no gold whatever is wanted, and none will be kept. But for the re- 
maining transactions there is a basis of gold required, though it may 
be but aslender basis ; and what Lord Farrer should tell us is the laws 
which regulate the volume of this basis. Of course the state of com- 
mercial development is, as Lord Farrer points out, a factor of the 
utmostimportance. But the influence of one independent variable does 
not in the least degree lessen the influence of other independent 
variables ; and we want to know what is the most important quality 
in a coin—the monopoly rupee for example—to bestudied when consider- 
ing the amount of rupees which may be expected to be wanted by the 
people of India under different conditions. Is it the colour, the weight, 
or the size of the coin? Obviously not. And at present it is obviously 
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not the value of the metal in the coin. What quality then remains 
but the value? Andis not the value of the rupee the same thing as 
average prices? Or rather is not one the reciprocal of the other? If 
then we are driven to the conclusion that the value of the rupee is the 
most important quality of the coin in determining the amount which 
will pass into the general circulation, we are really saying, in other 
words, that the index number, or the average of prices, is a most im- 
portant variable in connection with the quantity of coin in circulation. 
And this is what Lord Farrer appears to deny, though his denial is not 
very explicit. 

Lord Farrer’s great experience at the Board of Trade will naturally 
lead the reader to pay special attention to his paper on ‘‘ Bimetallism 
and the Foreign Exchanges.” He discusses this matter in a very 
impartial spirit, and his general conclusions do not appear to be open 
to criticism. He shows that the break in the gauge between gold and 
silver-using countries does cause inconvenience and real loss, though 
the effect on our trade has often been grossly exaggerated. He 
indicates very clearly the confusion of thought which has led many people 
to believethat the fall in the gold price of commodities—e.g. wheat —must 
be connected with the alteration in the rate of exchange, rather than with 
forces directly tending to lower the value of such commodities. But 
Lord Farrer appears to us to push his arguments a little too far. No 
doubt the fall in the gold price of silver should not be compared to a 
bounty on exports from silver-using countries ; but we believe that the 
depreciation of the currency may have a considerable stimulating 
influence on trade, an influence which Lord Farrer appears altogether 
to deny. A large number of facts are adduced to prove that the 
movement in the rate of exchange cannot have had a great or pre- 
dominant influence on the volume of international trade; but they 
hardly prove, as he would have them prove, that no such effect has 
been produced ; for the influence of the other variables may have been 
so great as to make it impossible to trace the connection between cause 
and effect in this instance. 

Where we should differ with Lord Farrer would probably be in his 
belief that all the circumstances of trade quickly adjust themselves to 
new economic conditions. He tells us that the wage-earner suffers 
some temporary loss in consequence of a depreciation of the 
currency. But the word temporary in this sense may cover a 
very long period; and as the loss to the wage-earner is a gain 
to the capitalist, the stimulating effect on the export trade from the 
country affected may be felt for a long period. The word ‘ loss” 
moreover, needs some qualification. In so far as the wealth transferred 
from the labourer is spent in luxuries by the capitalist, then the loss is 
unmitigated ; but in so far as it is spent in reproductive works, to that 
extent the labourer will eventually benefit by the expenditure, and the 
diminution in his real income is pro tanto, somewhat akin to a saving 
and investment for the future. 
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Lord Farrer appears to us also to be led into some errors by the 
habit of always measuring value by gold as a standard. For example, 
he says of silver that it ‘‘ has lost more than half its purchasing power 
in London.” Yes, if the purchasing power means the power of 
purchasing gold ; but no, if it means the power of purchasing commod- 
ities ingeneral. Then, again, he does not admit that the burden thrown 
on the people of India can have been ‘increased by the fall in the 
rupee.” No doubt this is true if we measure the burden by means of 
gold as a standard ; for the debts of India are payable in gold. But if 
the burden is measured by the exchange value of the debt, then, gold 
having risen in value, the debt must have increased proportionately, if 
measured by that standard. We presume that Lord Farrer’s answer 
to this contention would be that the amount of human exertion 
expended in the payment of the debt is the true test of whether the 
burden has increased or not; and that the increase in the output of 
commodities has been so great in recent years that the increase in the 
exchange value of the debt does not represent an increase in the 
burden of satisfying that debt. This may be true as regards England ; 
but as regards India, has the output of commodities per head of the 
population increased in proportion to the rise in the value of gold? We 
much doubt it, and we cannot but believe that the gold debt does press 
more heavily on India than heretofore. 

We are, however, heartily in accord with the concluding sentence of 
this article. ‘‘ We think it eminently desirable that there should be. 
throughout the world, and especially throughout the British Empire, a. 
stable par of exchange ;” and we are glad that Lord Farrer is not 
amongst those monometallists who are advocating the retrograde policy 
of a silver standard for India. 

The other articles are of less general interest, consisting of an 
article from the National Review, of letters to the Times, and of 
extracts from Blue Books. Butno one can lay down this book without 
feeling that Lord Farrer is keenly in earnest in his endeavours to 
maintain a sound currency for his country, and that his efforts are 
single-minded and patriotic. 

L. Darwin 


The Gold Standard. (Gold Standard Defence Association 
Pamphlets. London: Cassell & Co.) 


Unper this title we find a reprint of the first twelve papers issued 
by the Gold Standard Defence Association. They are very valuable as 
indicating the basis of the rooted objection which is felt to bimetallism 
by the majority of English financiers. But they remind us of the 
productions issued during a general election for the purpose of catching 
votes, and have all the faults of that class of literature. The object is 
to convince the opponent rather than to display the whole truth, and 
many facts and arguments are consequently entirely ignored. Few even 

No. 31.—vob. vu AA 
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of the keenest monometallists will now endorse the statement made in 
Paper No. 11 that ‘‘ Bimetallism in practice never prevents changes in 
the ratio ;” although many may perhaps believe that the stability 
obtained was not perfect, and could not have been permanently 
maintained. Some of the sentences are dictated by rhetoric rather than 
reason ; for example, if the statement in No. 1 that the “new supply 
of gold in recent years has been enormous, and far beyond any currency 
demand,” means that a large proportion of the output of metal has 
been absorbed in non-monetary uses, then it is obviously true both as 
regards past and present; whereas, if this is not the meaning, the 
sentence is enigmatical. 

Exaggerated statements are also very typical of such controversial 
writings. The expression ‘ doubling the value of silver throughout the 
world,” is used in paper No. 5, in describing the probable effect of 
bimetallism at a ratio of 15} to 1. But the authors of these papers 
evidently believe that there would be a great rise in gold prices ; and, 
if the value of gold were to fall materially, it is evident that the ratio 
would be adjusted without the value of silver being doubled. We also 
read that ‘‘an alteration in the Standard of Value is a very serious 
thing. Applied to future contracts it means confusion and difficulty— 
or something worse. Applied to existing contracts it means fraud and 
robbery.” Yet Lord Farrer, the author of these words, took a 
leading part in the Indian Currency Reform of 1893, the most radical 
‘alteration in the standard’’ of modern times. He must have con- 
sidered that, though the action of the Indian Government was a “ very 
serious thing,’ yet it was justified on broad national grounds. But this 
is exactly the defence brought forward by bimetallists for their pro- 
posed monetary reforms, and in these circumstances such epithets as 
fraud and robbery only irritate without convincing. 

Some of the historical papers by Lord Farrer (Nos. 2, 7 and 8) are 
interesting, and evidently compiled with great care. But history above 
all things ought to be written without party bias ; for incomplete argu- 
ments are so easily introduced into the narrative. For example, after 
describing in a telling manner the troubles due to silver being driven 
out of England as a result of objectionable monetary conditions, Lord 
Farrer adds that ‘these evils were the inevitable result of the Bi- 
metallic Law.” He does not point out that these inconveniences could 
have been completely obviated by the use of token silver coins, asystem 
as applicable to bimetallism as to monometallism. Lord Farrer also 
writes a valuable paper (No. 10) on legal tender. 

Three papers (Nos. 9, 11, and 12) are practically devoted to the 
theory of the maintenance of the ratio. Two of these (9 and 12) are 
written in Mr. H. Dunning Macleod’s well-known vigorous style. He 
hardly does justice to the views of his opponents. He tells us that, 
under bimetallism, debtors “ will naturally pay their debts in the coins 
which are rated too highly, and keep those which are rated too low at 
home.” But would the many millions, which, according to this view, 
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would be displaced from circulation by a powerful Bimetallic Union, be 
“kept at home’? What would happen to this metal ? is the question 
which is evaded in these discussions. 

Besides the above-mentioned twelve leaflets, eighteen more have 
been issued by the Gold Standard Defence Association. No doubt they 
contain a great deal of valuable information scattered through them, 
and many have evidently been compiled with great care. But, on the 
whole, they are disappointing documents ; for the arguments are often 
loose ; their bearings on the main conclusion not well worked out ; and 
the authors do not seem to have a very clear conception of the meaning 
of the words they use. 

The proposition to which far most space is devoted is that the fall 
in prices since 1873 has not been due, or has only been partially due, to 
the appreciation of gold. To quote one of the many ways in which this 
point is brought forward, Sir Michael Hicks Beach is reported to have 
asked in the House of Commons on March 17th, 1896, whether it can 
“be proved that the fall in the price of certain articles of agricultural 
produce is due to the appreciation of gold.” (No. 18, ‘‘ The House of 
Commons and Bimetallism.”) Possibly we might be able to attach 
some meaning to a question of this sort if for the benefit of the readers 
of its productions the Association would issue clear definitions of the 
words ‘‘ appreciation,” “‘ price,” and ‘‘ due to.” We had hoped that one 
of these points of doubt would have been cleared up in No. 14, a paper 
by the late Lord Playfair, entitled “‘ What is the Appreciation of Gold, 
and what is its Effect on the Prices of Commodities and Labour?” 
but here the author only tells us that according to his “own belief” 
the appreciation of gold ‘‘is simply a synonym for low prices.” An 
author who only guesses at the meanings of the words he uses can 
hardly be a very sure guide in these matters. But if the appreciation 
of gold is defined as meaning the same thing as falling gold prices (not 
low prices) then such a question as that asked by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer becomes meaningless. A thing cannot be said to be due, 
or even only partially due, to itself. 

A clear definition of ‘‘ price’ would also be a material assistance 
in reading these papers. According to the generally accepted meaning 
of the word, “ price” is measured by the amount of gold—that being 
the standard of value—which is exchangeable for a given quantity of 
the commodity in question; but, if this is so, these discussions are 
nearly on a plane with the dispute whether the price of wheat has 
fallen because more wheat has to be given in exchange for the same 
quantity of gold, or whether it is due to the fact that less gold is now 
given for the same quantity of wheat. In No. 16, Sir John Lubbock 
refutes, or endeavours to refute, the main bimetallic arguments; and 
when he asks whether it is ‘‘the eommodities which have fallen or 
the gold which has risen,” he appears to come perilously near this 
kind of wrangle. 

This type of argument is, however, developed at greatest length by 
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Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, in No. 17, ‘“‘Bimetallism and Agricultural 
Depression,” and in No. 28, ‘‘ The Bimetallic Report of the Agricul- 
tural Commission—A Reply”; and a very effective reply it is in many 
ways. He tells us that ‘the explanation offered by the Bimetallic 
League that” low prices and the depression of agriculture ‘‘ are due to 
currency difficulties and to appreciation of gold is unsound.” It might 
be possible to grasp the meaning of this conclusion more thoroughly 
if its bearing on the bimetallic controversy was more clearly indicated. 
Does it mean that, under certain conditions, the fall in prices would 
not have taken place? If so, what are those conditions? If we 
assume the progress of inventions and improvements, to which the 
fall in prices is said to be due, to have proceeded exactly as it has 
done, but if we also assume that no changes took place in the years 
after 1873 in the production or use of the precious metal—changes to 
which the fall in prices is said not to be due—does this proposition 
mean that, under these assumed conditions, prices would have fallen 
exactly or nearly exactly as much as they have done? If this truth 
could be established, then it would follow that a return to bimetallism 
would have very little permanent effect on prices; for such a reform 
would be but a return, in certain respects, to the circumstances con- 
nected with the use of the precious metals which existed in 1873. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s papers are full of statements proving that the fall of 
prices, whilst it lasted, was beneficial to the labourer. Does he intend 
to argue that prices have fallen and will continue to fall no more with 
the gold standard than under a bimetallic system, and that bimetal- 
lists cannot, therefore, claim that their system will do any good, even 
on the assumption that rising prices are beneficial? This is, we are 
sure, not his argument; or, at all events, it is not the argument of 
some of his colleagues ; for if bimetallism would not influence prices, 
what becomes of their outcries about the interference with contracts 
and the robbery of the poor? Thus we must abandon the only 
meaning of the proposition that the fall in prices is not due to the 
appreciation of gold that we have been able to suggest. 

The truth is that those who argue thus fail to grasp that price is a 
ratio; and that when a ratio between two things is changing, it is only 
possible to say that the change is due to alterations in the one thing 
rather than to alterations in the other thing, if there is some absolute 
standard by which both can be measured. Between the prices of any 
two commodities, such a standard is possible ; for both can be measured 
by the same standard of value. But as regards average prices, or the 
exchangeability of gold against commodities in general, no such standard 
is possible ; for though the value of gold may change, there can be no 
change in the average of the values of all goods. The idea of a ratio 
without a common standard is so unfamiliar that the mind refuses to 
grasp it readily. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre gives a short table to show how varied has been 
the movement in the prices of agricultural produce ; and he asserts, 
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though his figures do not prove it very conclusively, that agricultural 
wages have been rising generally since 1873. Now these figures merely 
indicate the variations in the amounts of gold which have to be given 
in exchange for given quantities of these commodities ; or of this labour, 
had labour been included in the table. But if this table had set forth 
the change in the amounts of some other substance, not gold, which 
could be obtained in the market in exchange for the given quantities of 
these commodities, and if the substance selected had been one which 
had fallen somewhat in gold price, then the table would show exactly 
the same proportionate diversity of figures—of prices measured in terms 
of this new substance ; whilst the increase in wages or the price of 
labour would appear to be greater according to this table than according 
to the one prepared like that given by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, where the 
measurements are made relatively to gold. A comparison between two 
such tables as these would illustrate the kind of difference between the 
movement of prices and wages under existing conditions, and the 
movements which would have taken place if the circumstances connected 
with the use of gold had been different from what they have been. 
Had bimetallism been maintained, prices would have been just as 
diversified ; but the average fall in prices might have been less, and the 
wages of labour might have been higher. Wages, like the price of 
commodities, may be influenced by currency legislation ; and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre must prove that the price of labour will be influenced in a 
different way from the price of commodities by the introduction of any 
form of bimetallism before he can establish the harmful influence of 
that reform to the working man. Changes in the currency do, we 
believe, affect prices more quickly than wages ; but this point is hardly 
touched on in these papers. No doubt the fact that commodities have 
increased more rapidly than labour has naturally lowered the price of 
commodities as compared with labour ; but that change would and will 
take place under any currency system. 

Had Mr. Shaw Lefevre used his facts, as he might have done, to 
prove that improvements, inventions and other causes have affected 
British agricultural produce far more than other commodities, then no 
doubt he would have been on impregnable ground in stating that 
bimetallism cannot restore British agriculture to its old position ; 
because changes in the value of money do not affect the relative value 
of commodities. He might have shown that labour can be transferred 
more rapidily than capital from agricultural employment to other 
trades; that the wages of the agricultural labourer cannot therefore 
differ widely from the wages in other employments, and that the major 
part of the burden of agricultural depression must be thrown in an 
unavoidable way on the landlord and tenant. If he had argued in this 
way he would have been unanswerable, and his productions would have 
been far more valuable in helping to oppose dangerous currency legis- 
lation. 
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In leaflet No. 21, Mr. Henry Labouchere tells us what he thinks of 
bimetallism. In the first paragraph he states that ‘‘ Bimetallists pro- 
pose that all countries should agree to buy for a fixed equivalent of gold 
all silver offered, and all gold offered for a fixed equivalent of silver ;” 
and, in order that there should be no doubt as to his conception of the 
proposed reform, later on he asks whether “if two potatoes and three 
carrots could be bought to-day for the same sum, would it not be 
ridiculous for the Legislature to decree that shops are to be opened by 
the nation in which three carrots will be given for four potatoes?” It 
is not surprising that he comes to the conclusion that bimetallists are 
‘proposing an impossibility in endeavouring to bring about a per- 
manent ratio.”” We wonder if Mr. Labouchere can really believe that 
he is fairly representing the views of his opponents, or whether he is 
adopting a not unknown political device of assuming an imaginary 
opinion of an imaginary antagonist for the sake of laughing at the party 
to which he is supposed to belong. If Mr. Labouchere has really studied 
the question so little as to be ignorant of the main outlines of the pro- 
posal, his paper shows a considerable amount of ability in nevertheless 
picking out some of the main objections to the inflationist policy of 
many bimetallists. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that bimetallism 
‘as a panacea for agricultural distress, amounts to this. The landlords 
would be able to pay off their mortgages in a depreciated currency, 
which clearly would be to their advantage, and to the disadvantage of 
those who have lent them their money ; the farmer would gain by paying 
his labourers their present wage in this depreciated currency ; and the 
real sufferers would be the labourers.” He might have safeguarded 
himself by adding,‘‘ until the new forces brought into play affected 
their wages as much as commodities in general.” And when he writes : 
—‘' When questioned about a ratio, a bimetallist replies that it is merely 
a matter of detail. Detail indeed! To him it is everything ’’—his hit 
is a fair-one as regards the bulk of the bimetallic party. 

Space forbids us from giving.much more than the titles of those 
papers not yet mentioned. In “Germany and the Gold Standard,” No. 15, 
by Dr. Karl Helfferich, an account is given of the bimetallic movement 
in that country,.by which it appears that it is almost entirely confined 
to the agricultural classes. Mr. Horace White, in No. 19, deals with 
America in somewhat the same way, the title being ‘“‘ The Monetary 
Issue in the United States.” Mr. H. H. Spencer writes, No. 20, on 
‘‘ Bimetallism and the Woollen and Worsted Trades.’’ In No. 22, ‘Is 
it only England that ‘ Blocks the Way’?” some account is given of 
the objections felt to bimetallism in other countries. In No. 23, “Is 
Gold Scarce ?”’ Mr. Ottomar Haupt quotes the declarations of bimetal- 
lists as to.the scarcity of gold, and proceeds to prove that it is not 
scarce; but as neither party seem to have a very clear idea of what 
they mean by scarcity, the discussion is not very edifying. The object 
of No. 24, ‘Our Colonies against Bimetallism,” is to show the lines on 
which currency evolution has proceeded, and is proceeding, in our 
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colonies. In No. 25, Mr. L. R. Nash tells us ‘“‘ Why Australia believes 
in a single Gold Standard ;” one reason, that there are ‘‘ nearly 100,000 
men engaged in gold-mining as against only 7,000 men engaged in 
silver-mining ” being quite unanswerable. Canadian. bimetallism is 
dealt with in No. 26, by Mr. B. E. Walker, and the Campaign in 
France is described in No. 27 by M. Yves Guyot. No. 29, “The 
Quantitative Theory of Money and Prices,” by Lord Farrer, has been 
reviewed in this Journal in March of this year. No. 30 is entitled 
‘“‘The Bimetallic Negotiations and their Result.” 
L. DARWIN 


Pure Economics. By Professor MAFFEO PANTALEONI. Translated 
by T. Boston Bruce. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1898. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 315. 10s. net.) 


THERE are probably a considerable number of English students of 
Economics who have regretted their inability to profit by the rich 
literature of the subject which is the result of the work of Italian 
writers, and have envied their fellows who could study these writings 
in the original with ease. By such the English version of the work 
before us will be warmly welcomed, the more so because of the ac- 
quaintance already made by English students with the reputation and 
work of its author, They will find the plan of the work drawn on 
unfamiliar lines; and this of itself, by presenting old truths in fresh 
associations, will help to a more complete grasp of all that is implied 
in them. The discussion of the relation of utility to value and of both 
to cost, though not in any sense new to those who have followed recent 
developments of economic theory in German and Austrian writings, 
presents some points which will be new to the reader of English only. 
There are some features of the discussion which impress us unfavour- 
ably, as, for instance, when we find the conclusion reached that ‘ the 
cost of production of a thing is primarily only another term for its final 
degree of utility”! (p. 171). The equivalence between these two 
quantities is, we would suggest, hardly satisfactorily expressed by 
saying that the one is ‘another term ” for the other. The intimate 
connection between them is elsewhere further worked out by adopting 
from Ferrara the conception of “ cost of reproduction by exchange.” 
By its employment, some useful trains of thought are aroused, and 
in particular the cases of exchange between close markets and in open 
markets are brought into a formal parallelism ; but we are doubtful 
whether serious confusion may not at times result from extending the 
meaning of ‘‘ reproduction ” in this way. 

_ This last observation brings us to a matter which, in this treatise, 
is of such importance that it can hardly be dismissed briefly. The 
title of the work is Pure Economics. In view of its actual scope, the 


1 The italics here and in other quotations are as in the original. 
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title Pure Theory of Value,! or Pure Theory of Exchange, would be more 
accurately descriptive. The author’s conception of the considerations 
which come within the scope of pure theory seems to us unduly 
narrow. It is, doubtless, highly advantageous to have an exposition 
of the consequences of the assumption that all men are perfect hedonists, 
possessed also of abundant knowledge and intelligence. If it be 
thoroughly realised how entirely the conclusions rest on these assump- 
tions, the danger of framing rules of action upon them, as if they 
resulted from a study of the actual world, may be lessened. Untold 
mischief has resulted from overlooking the rigidity of the assumptions 
of influential economic writers. We do not, therefore, hesitate to 
call particular attention to the degree of abstraction involved in the 
problems presented for solution in this treatise, by referring to some 
particular examples. Commodities equal in every other respect but in 
that of the time when they will be available are of equal value; that 
is, the future is so clearly realised that the uncertainty of surviving to 
enjoy a future pleasure, and of the pleasure being then available, con- 
stitutes the only reason for not estimating equally goods of present 
availability and those of the distant future. Promises to pay money 
are not subject to modifications of value owing to any doubt of the 
certainty of their being kept; for “no one will promise to pay what 
he is not sure of being able to pay, and no one will allow himself to be 
deceived by an unsubstantial promise,” and “no one will make illusory 
promises.” In discussing wages it is an essential postulate that no 
labourer possesses any capital whatever. In a market every vendor at 
once quotes his lowest price. [Query: is this a necessary result of the 
hedonic hypothesis?]} We will add one further position for which 
we cannot account, except on the view that it is regarded as a con- 
sequence of perfect hedonism, namely, that in a bargain each of the 
two parties concerned gains equal satisfaction. This point is even 
elaborated in a diagram (p. 141), but we do not perceive that any 
additional support is derived from the translation into diagrammatic 
form. The assumption that equilibrium is reached at a point “ giving 
both parties equal gain in utility” is equally an assumption with or 
without the diagram, unless it must be regarded as an obvious con- 
sequence of hedonism, when again the diagram affords no additional 
proof. We should have imagined that pure or rational or abstract (a 
term we prefer) Economics might usefully deal with a world less 
abstract than that of which we have given illustrations, without in- 
curring any danger of straying into the regions properly belonging 
to economic art. The theory of interest, for example, which is based 
purely on the relation of future and present mentioned above, would 
hardly be satisfactory even as a starting point for a theory of actual 
interest. The analogies of the physical sciences, of pure and applied 


1 The author suggests that Economic Science, as based on the hedonic postulate, 
might be otherwise called The Science of Value, so that he may be said to agree in 
part with the above remark. 
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mathematics, for instance, cannot be held to give any support to this 
view of the scope of pure Economics. 

But we here again incur danger of treading on our author’s corns, 
for he holds that ‘‘ In each particular science we are NEVER concerned 
to know what are the meanings attached to a term, either in vulgar 
parlance or in any other science.” Clearly ‘‘ pure” in connection with 
Economics may mean something altogether different from what it means 
in any other connection. Opinions differ as to the expediency of de- 
parting from common usage in assigning a sense to any term employed 
in scientific discussion. Assuming, however, the justice of our author’s 
view, is he not straining the privilege claimed when he writes, as 
early as page 24 of the book: ‘‘ Now we call vauvuE the ratio of 
cost to remuneration”? How can we combine this with the state- 
ment quoted with approval from Cairnes, ‘‘ that a small cost, or a 
large remuneration, are convertible terms”? A curious result follows 
from applying it to some actual statements in the book. For 
example (p. 188), ‘‘each one will devote himself to the particular 
branch of industry in which the ratio of remuneration to cost is 
greatest,’’ or (p. 287) ‘‘ the proportion between cost and remuneration 
varies from one trade to another.” Replace in these phrases the 
‘ratio (or proportion) of cost to remuneration ” by the word “ value,” 
as we are apparently entitled to do, and consider the result. We will 
admit the possibility of showing agreement between the expanded 
definition of value given later and this phrase, but we cannot think 
that English Economists will regard this mode of defining value as 
satisfactory, or as likely to avoid serious errors. Fortunately, value 
is discussed as if it had been defined so as to give the word the mean- 
ing usually assigned to it in economic writings. 

Another case of dangerous application of the principle of freedom 
to choose any meaning for terms employed is that afforded by a double 
use of the term ‘‘demand.” It is sometimes used to mean the quantity 
demanded at a price zero, sometimes to indicate what readers of 
Marshall will find familiar under the name of ‘‘ demand-schedule.” It 
would certainly have been better had a separate word been employed in 
the first of these two senses. Here is an opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of anew term. We would suggest, however, that there are strong 
reasons for selecting such new term, so that it may give some inkling 
of its meaning to those who encounter it for the first time. 

The way in which new terms are liable to misconstruction is 
illustrated by that one in connection with which the author takes 
occasion to inveigh against those who object to neologisms in Economics. 
In explaining Professor Pareto’s new term ‘ophelimity,” our author 
says ‘“‘ophelimous is ‘conformable to individual hedonism.’” We 
presume that the inventor of the term may be allowed to be an authority 
on its meaning, unless the freedom to assign the most convenient mean- 
ing to a word is to be inordinately stretched; {and the most careful 
study of Pareto’s statements utterly fails to enable us to reconcile these 
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with the definition just quoted. The contrast between useful and 
ophelimous is clearly not intended to be a contrast between what is. 
conformable to tribal and to individual hedonism respectively, unless 
every word in this definition of their difference be assigned a meaning 
other than that usually associated with it. 

To turn to other subjects, our author uses the term pare in the 
same sense as Jevons, defining it as ‘‘direct commodities employed in the 
sustenance of labourers.’’ This conception of capital needs no new 
criticism in this place. It is worth while, however, to add that 
capital need not, in our author’s view, be the result of saving; it may 
be “supplied by the conditions of the environment.” It is also of 
importance to note that propositions regarding capital framed on this. 
conception need not be in real opposition to propositions regarding 
capital as otherwise conceived, however great the formal antagonism 
between them. 

So far we have commented on differences between Professor 
Pantaleoni and other writers in their use of terms. In one case, how- 
ever, there is an appearance of serious inconsistency, or perhaps it 
may be of hesitation in arriving at a final conclusion, as to an im- 
portant definition. The subject of money is opened by stating, ‘‘ Any- 
thing that serves as a medium of interchange is money.” We shortly 
learn that.money must (not should) possess certain characteristics 
which are not possessed in perfection by many media of exchange. 
Before the end is reached, when the subject is cheques, promissory 
notes, bills of exchange, etc., we find the statement: ‘‘ These instru- 
ments of credit are not money, though they are used as a medium of 
exchange, which is the characteristic function of money.” The first 
definition seems swept aside, but it is never abandoned in due form, 
and no reason for even modifying it appears. Can it be that in the 
world of pure Economics the first is the appropriate definition, and 
that somehow we have got into contact with the actual world in some 
degree when credit instruments are in question? We confess we do not 
know.. We doubt it, but certainly here is an unexplained contradiction. 

One point more before we turn to an altogether different side of the 
volume. It is far from clear to us whether, in general, the subject of 
study is positions of economic equilibrium, or if it is the beginnings of 
movement (towards equilibrium) which will take place if equilibrium 
does not exist. It is of great importance that this should be clear, 
for we conceive that, if equilibrium be posited, no small part of the 
discussion lacks basis, while, if otherwise, an invaluable addition 
would be an indication of the position of equilibrium towards which 
there is a tendency. This is specially the case in the treatment of the 
value of instrumental commodities which enter into many combinations. 
Professor Pantaleoni writes :—‘‘ in each of these combinations the instru- 
mental commodity in question has a DIFFERENT final degree of utility,. 
and consequently also @ DIFFERENT value.’ Surely there cannot be 
equilibrium till the marginal utility of the instrumental commodity has. 
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reached the same level in each of its numerous uses! A series of pro- 
positions built up on the hypothesis of different marginal utilities is 
either meaningless, or must be explained to have reference to a state 
where equilibrium is not attained. 

There remain a number of points of an entirely different nature. 
In the case of many of them, experience indicates that the difficulties 
of translation from one language to another may be the source of 
trouble. We wonder if the translator has been allowed an entirely free 
hand. We will begin our notes on these matters by quoting an 
example of an error of translation which occurs half a score of times 
at least in the book. ‘‘ Let us designate as a ‘monopolist’ the sole 
owner of whatever commodity, in whatever given, but determinate 
quantity.” Such renderings do not increase the ease of reading the 
book. Another simple error of translation occurs where, in dealing 
with the foreign exchanges, it is stated that the two specie points, 
which are called maximum and minimum gold points, ‘‘are not 
identical,” when what is clearly meant is that they are not equally 
distant from par. The next point we shall note is the use of that mode 
of expression which designates a curve as negative, when it is meant 
that its direction is negative or that it is negatively inclined. We 
might add here that there are some strange things which appear as 
symbolic representations in the book. A trifling matter is that indices 
and subscripts are used perfectly indiscriminately. To find the final 
degree of utility of a stock of two commodities, the respective 
marginal utilities are multiplied together (p. 132). In addition, some 
of the symbols used are not defined, and misprints complicate the 
matter further. In another place one rubs one’s eyes to read (p. 123): 
‘just as in mathematics we may say that b is to ¢ as d, instead of 
saying that b:c = d:1.” Mathematical equations of great generality 
are said to be made applicable to simple cases by putting some of the 
variables equal to a “unit.” Clearly “constant” is intended. The 
phrase ‘“‘ metric unit of Om, amount” is considered to be the correct 
manner of saying ‘‘ Om, units.” We will not attempt to exhaust the 
list, but will only further note that “ caloric” is given us for ‘‘ heat,” 
that ‘“ force” is used where clearly “energy” is meant, and ask 
whether it would not be easier for English readers to find a reference 
to the “Meeting” rather than ‘ Congress” of the British Associa- 
tion. 

A passing suggestion as to references to other works in the foot- 
notes. To Mill, references to sections instead of pages would be 
preferable ; or else instead of giving the date of the edition referred to, 
it might be stated whether it is the ‘‘ People’s Edition,” as it appears to 
be. By good luck, references to Ricardo were to the edition which we 
possess, and thus the process of verification of statements was sim- 
plified. In the case of Cournot we were not so fortunate, as our copy 
is of date 1838, and a later edition is quoted. We were disabled from 
verifying an interesting point thereby. Reference to pages rather than 
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chapters and sections would facilitate reference to other parts of the 
volume itself. 

This question of references suggests to us to venture to correct the 
Italian Economist in regard to a question of fact. The case of decreasing 
productiveness of land is “‘expressly mentioned”’ by Ricardo in his 
discussion of rent. 

A feature of the book which will cause it to be of undoubted 
interest to many English students is that it will render available to 
them those studies of Professor Marshall which, privately printed 
under the title of The Pure Theory of Foreign Trade, it has been the 
privilege of but few of the young non-professional Economists to enjoy. 
The fact of their occurrence in the Principii di Economia Pura is noted 
in Professor Marshall’s preface, and English readers will now have 


access to them freely. 
A. W. Fiux 


L’Essor Industriel et Commerciel du Peuple Allemand. Par 
GEORGES BLONDEL. (Paris: Larose et Forcel. 1898.) 


In this “little book,” as M. Blondel himself describes it, the 
economic student is furnished with a handy compendium of the main 
facts and figures illustrative of German industrial and commercial 
development. Of the reality of that development, whatever opinion 
may be entertained of its relative magnitude, no doubt can be felt ; 
and M. Blondel, by collecting together from various quarters material 
relating to its different phases, has enabled his readers to reach an 
appreciation of its general significance, which they could hardly attain 
by the separate examination of is: lated facts or distinct sets of figures. 

It is true, as critics in this country have urged, that the argument 
from percentages, of which M. Blondel makes abundant use, should 
not be employed without reference to the bases on which the per- 
centages are reckoned; and that, tested by percentages alone, the 
trade of Germany might be expected during recent years to exhibit a 
large relative increase, the significance of which would be diminished 
by consideration of the comparatively small figures from which the 
increase originally started. It is true that for this, and for other 
reasons, the alarmist publications of Mr. Williams, to which M. 
Blondel naturally gives considerable prominence, cannot be taken 
without qualification. It is true once more, as Mr. Courtney 
has pointed out, that, from an English standpoint, American 
competition is more likely than German to prove a serious rival 
in commerce and industry; and that the quick wits and ready 
acuteness of the Yankee, and the immense material resources of the 
United States, may, in the future, put our manufacturers, merchants 
and workmen, to a severer trial than any to which they may now be 
exposed by the thrifty economy and plodding perseverance of the 
Teuton. But, when all such deductions have been made, the indus- 
trial and commercial development of the German people remains an 
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important fact; and it is a fact of even greater significance for M. 
Blondel’s own countrymen than for ourselves. 

He divides his book into three chapters and a conclusion. In the 
first the industrial advance of the Germans, in the second their 
commercial progress, and in the third the chief causes, to which these 
may be attributed, are successively examined. A general view of the 
industrial progress exhibits a growth of imports and exports, an in- 
crease of shipping, an advance of population, especially in the larger 
towns and industrial centres, an extension of railways and canals, and 
of postal and telegraphic communication. M. Blondel then proceeds 
to a more detailed examination of the mining and metallurgical 
industries, and of the textile manufactures, in which he admits that 
German progress has as yet beenless marked. The chemical industries 
and those of china, glass and furniture, are then briefly reviewed, and 
the commercial progress of the country is next exhibited. 

Among the causes of this progress, which M. Blondel examines in 
his third chapter, he places in the forefront the German temperament, 
not averse to emigration, persevering and plodding, ready to co-operate. 
The German system of education, with its pronounced practical bent, 
combines with the scientific methods, instinctive in the German mind, 
to assist the development of industry and commerce; and, finally, this 
development is actively promoted, and carefully watched, by the 
government. In a concluding chapter M. Blondel gathers together 
the lessons, which his own countrymen may, he thinks, derive from 
the phenomena he has brought under their view ; and in two appendices 
he endeavours to measure the significance of the recent occupation of 
Kiaotschau, and of the augmentation of the German fleet. 

These two appendices seem to us to afford apt illustrations of the 
usefulness of M. Blondel’s brochure; for it is only when we examine 
recent German policy in the light of its possible relations to commercial 
and industrial development that we can discern its inner meaning, 
and understand the real purpose of what may seem extravagant 
utterances on the part of its energetic and ambitious sovereign; and 
it is also only when we bring together into one convenient compass all 
that, occurring in different quarters of national life, and relating to 
various manifestations of national activity, yet contributes its quota 
to commercial and industrial development, that we can realise how 
important a faetor commerce and industry have become in German 
internal and external politics, and how large a place Germans are 
likely to take in the commerce and industry of the world. M. Blondel 
has rendered no small assistance to the economic student in accom- 
plishing this difficult but interesting work; and his book deserves. 
attention from his countrymen and from ourselves. 

L. L. Price 
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The Free Trade Movement and its Results. By G. ARMITAGE- 
SmirH. (London: Blackie & Son. 1898.) 


Tus book belongs to a series devoted to the “ Victoria Era”; and 
Mr. Armitage-Smith justly remarks in his Preface that “it is obvious 
that the Free Trade Movement demands a place’ in sucha series. His 
aim is, as he states, ‘‘to give in brief compass an historic account of 
the origin of Protection, and of the prolonged agitation, by which it 
was ultimately overthrown in this country ; to state the economic ad- 
vantages of the Free Trade doctrine, and to estimate the effects of the 
change upon the well-being of Great Britain ; and to discuss the chief 
grounds on which Protection is upheld in other countries, and still finds 
some adherents in our own.” In this triple aim he has, we think, been 
successful ; and his book will form a useful and interesting addition to 
the series, of which it is a part. He has dealt with the subject in the 
‘‘ scientific spirit of inquiry and explanation,” which he recommends ; 
and if to some readers he may appear, in the light of recent 
developments of opinion, stiffly orthodox, he can at least plead that 
his views are based on sound and approved reasoning ; while other 
readers, who may urge that his conclusions are not novel, nor his 
argument unfamiliar, may be answered by the consideration that he is 
writing in the main for an uninformed public, and that, if the “ litera- 
ture of the subject” be, as he remarks, ‘‘so extensive that it might be 
thought the last word had been already said,” on the other hand the 
“* old controversies ” ‘still remain, and have in fact been renewed with 
fresh vigour, partly owing to the persistence of the United States and 
other countries in a Protective policy, and also to the movement for 
federation with our Colonies,” which is not the least notable of those 
recent developments of opinion to which we have alluded. We are 
not sure that in the near or distant future old, and even established, 
doctrines may not undergo revision, and a new appearance be given 
to familiar phases of well-worn controversies, and that to achieve a 
supreme political result, which may be desired, some deliberate sacrifice 
of present or future economic advantage may not be undergone ; but, if 
this be the case—and it is, to say the least, a matter of grave doubt and 
real difficulty—it is well to know the nature and extent of the sacrifice, 
the character and degree of the advantage. Nor is the tale of the 
absurdities and complexities which beset our fiscal arrangements 
before the introduction of Free Trade, of the motives and reasonings 
which led the leaders of the movement to desire and work for reform, 
of the signal success which attended their efforts, and the remarkable 
consequences which followed from them, undeserving of repetition 
with emphasis in days when it may be too easily forgotten. Mr. 
Armitage-Smith has equipped himself for this work with an abundance 
of exact knowledge; he has carried out his task, guided by a sober 
judgment, and assisted by unsparing industry ; and his book, therefore, 
is one which, we believe, no economic student will read without 
interest and advantage. L. L. Price 
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Aristocracy and Evolution. By W. H. Matuocx. (London: 


Adam and Charles Black. 1898.) 


Mr. Mattock has written an interesting book on an interesting 
subject. The reviewer, indeed, of Mr. Mallock’s literary productions 
may safely assume at the outset of his work that he will deal with 
arguments cleverly reasoned and attractively presented. We know of 
few expositors of difficult subjects whose manner exhibits such an ap- 
pearance of ease; and for that very reason his opponents, whom he 
seems eager to provoke rather than anxious to conciliate, are tempted 
to urge that his argument is easy because it is superficial, and that his 
reasoning appears to be conclusive only because it is not profound. In 
our opinion this criticism fails of its mark ; though we are disposed to 
regard Mr. Mallock as a populariser rather than discoverer of truth. 
We do not consider his work to be less, but more, important on that 
account ; for he is able on topics of high interest to attract an audience, 
which would probably refuse in these days to listen to severer writers. 
Not a little, for example, of the present volume, which is, and is in- 
tended to be, more systematic and elaborate than much of Mr. Mallock’s 
previous writing, appears to us an echo of the commonplaces of recent 
economic treatises on the importance and functions of the employer ; 
and professional economists have before now met socialist contentions 
with arguments not dissimilar in essence from some of those advanced 
here. 

But it would be unjust to describe the book as a mere rechauffée of 
economic orthodoxy ; for, although Mr. Mallock draws his illustrations 
for the most part from the region of economic fact, and lays the greater 
stress of his emphasis on the economic side of life, he yet brings other de- 
partments of man’s activity within the range of his argument, and de- 
rives his reasoning from other sources than economic text-books. Nor, 
if the book were to some extent a re-statement of matter, which might 
be found in essence elsewhere, would it cease to deserve credit for its 
mode of exposition. Although Mr. Mallock is too prone to use a 
dichotomy, which towards the end of his book may weary his readers, 
he is astonishingly successful in securing and retaining their attention, 
in first insinuating, and then compelling, persuasion. No candid op- 
ponent, we believe, can peruse his pages without feeling that such a 
powerful statement of the case requires an adequate answer ; and no 
impartial bystander can study his controversial thrusts and parries 
without admiring and wondering at his practised dexterity. 

His thesis, stated briefly, is that ‘‘ aristocracy” has a con- 
nection of supreme importance with ‘ evolution,” or, expressed more 
fully, that the “exceptionally gifted and efficient minority” exercise a 
determining influence on social progress. This thesis is set forth in 
four sections. The first is mainly negative, and devoted to exhibiting 
the error committed by sociologists in attempting to merge the ‘great 
man” in the ‘‘ aggregate.” In the second the nature of the superiority 
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of the ‘‘great man,” and the mode in which he influences progress, 
are shown ; in the third the part played by the average or ordinary 
man is brought into contrast ; and in the fourth and concluding portion 
Mr. Mallock reaches the moral, which, he rightly observes, he has 
hitherto kept in the background, but which we believe we are not 
mistaken in asserting to be the main object of the whole of his reason- 
ing. He considers the dependence of exceptional action on the attain- 
ment of exceptional reward, and the connection of social happiness, 
like progress, with inequality. It is true that this moral is reserved 
to the end, and does not obtrude into the earlier portion of the argument ; 
but the sub-title of Mr. Mallock’s book, in which it is described as ‘a 
study of the rights, the origin, and the social functions of the wealthier 
classes,” proves that he has intended it to be a refutation of socialist 
doctrine, and that it will be so regarded both by those who agree, and 
by those who disagree, with his conclusions. 

In our opinion he has been generally successful in the main part of 
his contentions; and he has, at an opportune moment, rendered a 
service of great value, by bringing into due prominence considerations 
disregarded by socialist writers and overlooked by less _ biased 
reasoners. His emphasis of the danger, implicit in arguing from aggre- 
gates, of neglecting the vital differences between parts of those 
aggregates, and his criticism, in illustration of this danger, of the errors 
and inconsistencies of investigators such as Mr. Kidd, or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, seem to us no less deserved and opportune, than his distinction 
of the “ great man ”’ from the “ fittest survivor ”’ is subtle and convincing. 
The “ fittest men,”’ he argues, by surviving, raise the general level of 
the race, and thus promote a very slow progress, but the ‘‘ great man” 
causes rapid movement by his superiority to his contemporaries. The 
actual facts of practical life do not allow of his being explained away 
on the ground that the difference between him and the ordinary man 
is slight, or that his ability or work is the product of antecedent 
circumstance. Evolution may indeed be defined as ‘“ the reasonable 
sequence of the unintended ;” but the great man, working with unin- 
tended materials, produces an intended result. The unintended or 
evolved element may concern the speculative philosopher taking a large 
sweep of history, but the intended element in progress is that which is 
of interest for immediate practical purposes ; and evolution, from this 
point of view, may be more properly defined as ‘‘ the unintended result 
of the intentions of great men.” Their greatness may not be, as Carlyle 
contended, heroic; it may be, on the contrary, unamiable, and, while 
differing in kind and degree, it is measured by the overt results actually 
produced. It is ‘merely those qualities, which, in any domain of 
social progress, make the few more efficient than the many.” Again, 
the ‘fittest survivor’ promotes progress by living while others die, 
but the ‘‘ great man” promotes progress by helping others to live, and, 
while in the social sphere the counterpart to the Darwinian struggle is 
discovered in the competition of labourers to find employment, the 
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struggle, to which historical progress is due, is confined to the leaders, and 
is a contest, not for existence, but for domination. The analogies and 
differences thus exhibited by Mr. Mallock seem to us of real importance ; 
and, once admitted, they are destructive of not a little nebulous reasoning 
from the facts of biology to the possibilities of sociology. It must, 
however, be allowed that it is somewhat difficult, on his principles, to 
decide what constitutes greatness, if in fact, as he argues, it is only 
determined and exhibited by its overt effects. 

He then proceeds to consider the means by which the “ great man” 
applies his greatness to wealth-production and to politics; and in the 
first of these cases, although for the moment he banishes the question 
of the motives determining action, he yet hints distinctly at the moral of 
his whole book. The great man can only influence the action of others 
in wealth-production by coercion (or slavery), or by inducement (or the 
wage-system). Wage-capital is an accumulation of the necessaries of 
life, owned or controlled by a few persons, and apportioned among the 
many on the condition that they shall be technically directed by the 
few. Socialism, if it banished inducement, must substitute coercion; and, 
as a matter of fact, socialists, who profess to abolish competition, do- 
not, in their actual proposals, remove competition from among the 
directors of industry, for they are to be appointed, promoted or 
degraded, according to the success with which they respectively direct 
labour. Under the present system they induce labour to work, and fail, 
if they do not meet the wishes of the mass of consumers ; under social- 
ism they would be invested with compulsory powers of coercion, and be 
appointed or removed by some official body. But that labour must be 
directed, and the directors encouraged or discouraged, the more recent 
socialists do not deny. Similarly, in politics all would admit that the: 
governor must be an “‘ exceptional” man ; and opinions, although pro- 
ceeding from the multitude, must be manipulated by the few, before - 
they can be powerful by becoming identical. 

In the third book, Mr. Mallock considers the functions of the 
average by contrast with those of the great man, and the nature and 
degree of their respective contributions to social progress. For practi- 
cal purposes, he concludes, the cause of an effect is that cause only, 
which may, or may not, be present, and the products of joint action 
may be discriminated by an analysis of the faculties necessary to 
produce the product. Judged in this manner, in the process of wealth- 
production, the matter is summed up by saying that, while supply is 
‘aristocratic,’ and requires the “ direction ”’ of “ great men ”, demand is 
‘“‘ democratic,’ and depends on the wants of the many. 

The few, therefore, being necessary, and exceptional action 
indispensable, the question considered in the fourth book remains of 
the best mode of eliciting its full potency. Even the ordinary man 
will not work without reward, in the shape of some gratified want ; and 
the great does not differ in this respect from the ordinary man. No 
one can tell that his powers are exceptional unless they are shown; 
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and he must be induced to work, and cannot be coerced. What reward, 
then, will be adequate in the sphere of wealth-reproduction ? For this, ° 
as Mr. Mallock argues, is the fundamental question, which socialists 
have to face and to answer. They themselves admit that the desire 
for exceptional wealth has been operative in the past, and that at the 
present the labourer at least wishes to possess all that he produces. The 
joy of excelling, of benefiting others, or of being honoured, may prompt 
to benevolent action or to religous work ; but hardly to wealth produc- 
tion. They may lead to artistic production and to scientific discovery, 
which themselves contribute their quota to the production of wealth ; but 
pecuniary reward influences artistic production of any but the highest 
kind, which forms but a small part of wealth, and the application of 
scientific discoveries, without which the discoveries themselves are 
useless for wealth-production, is manifestly prompted by a desire for 
wealth, which, in the case of the discoverers, may have its place taken 
by a desire for truth. Even in war, where the desire for honour is as 
keen as the work of the soldier is exceptional, and the fighting, unlike 
the industrial, instinct is inherent in dominant races, te tie pecuni- 
ary reward enters into the calculations of those, who make the 
prolonged intellectual efforts, which are necessary; and all these motives, 
while mixing with the desire for wealth, do not supersede it but rather 
add to its efficiency. It is a means to power, and it is the physical 
basis of an enlarged life, which is desired, not merely for the imme- 

diate producer, (although socialists argue to the contrary), but as a 
continued possession for his family and his class. 

In this reasoning there is, we believe, not a little subtle force and 
sound sense; and Mr. Mallock recalls to notice ugly, but vital, facts, 
which ardent reformers would neglect or thrust aside. His argument 
seems indeed open to the objection that, with a change of conditions, 
there might conceivably, if improbably, come a change of temperament 
and character ; and that, if pecuniary reward were compulsorily absent, 
the other motives, now mingled with it, might possibly be present in a 
purity, to which they are under existing circumstances necessarily 
strange. The fact is that the conditions of society organised on a 
socialistic basis are so foreign to actual experience that it is hazardous 
to argue to their possibilities from the facts of present life. But this 
conclusion hardly tells more in favour of risking the change than it 
throws doubt on cherished socialist contentions; and Mr. Mallock 
enjoys for the most part the advantage of reasoning from the known to 
the unknown, whereas his socialist opponents frequently judge by the 
unknown of the known. We must add that the final application of 
his argument to a judgment on the educational theories of the day 
seems to us more questionable than his contention that happiness is 
not incompatible with that inequality, which, he maintains, is a 
necessary incident of social progress. It is probably true, as he urges, 
that the removal of artificial impediments is all that is needed to afford 
opportunity for the development of the higher kinds of genius; and 
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that, as the old proverb puts it, a ‘little knowledge may prove a dang- 
erous thing,” if it leads to the belief that equal education will produce 
equal social conditions. But, if exceptional efficiency can only be defi- 
nitely shown by its overt effects, it is hard to say where the line should 
be drawn between the removal of negative impediments and the bestowal 
of positive encouragement; and the chief criticism we are disposed to 
make on Mr. Mallock’s whole book is that distinctions, which at first he 
expresses, as though they were sharply defined, and easily recognised, 
seem, on prolonged examination, to grow less precise and rigid. They 
are, however, we believe, less vague and more reasonable than the 
aspirations of his opponents; and his negative criticism is perhaps at 


‘once more important and more opportune than his positive work. 
L. L. Price 


The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with Selections from His 
Correspondence. Edited by M. BeTHAM-Epwarps. (London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1898. Pp. 480, 8vo., 12s. 6d.). 


ARTHUR YouNG, a never-to-be-forgotten traveller, is already a 
forgotten economist. .Everybody knows his Travels in France ; nobody 
reads his Political Arithmetic. Yet almost everything that he wrote 
is worth reading, and his Autobiography should interest the general 
reader as well as the economist. The opening chapters are animated 
and circumstantial, evidently written when he was in the full .enjoy- 
ment of vigour. The later chapters, chiefly in the form of a diary, 
degenerate more and more into a bald chronicle, fitfully recorded, and 
interspersed with gloomy speculations upon religious topics. The 
travels and tours are themselves autobiographical. Read with this 
volume, and with a bibliography of Young’s works, they give us a 
sufficiently full account of a strenuous life. Born in 1741, unhappily 
married in 1765, struggling with increasing debts in spite of large 
earnings from his pen, gaining a wide and lasting reputation as an 
authority upon agriculture, appointed Secretary to the newly formed 
Board of Agriculture in 1793, saddened for life by the death of his 
favourite little daughter, Bobbin, in 1797, and thenceforward a 
prey to morbid religious feeling, gradually becoming blind from 1807, 
and dying in 1820—these are the main incidents of his existence. 

The autobiography does not throw much new light upon economic 
literature. Young has very little to say about his books beyond the 
sums he received for them, and the distinguished persons who read 
them. But his life abounds in references to the most interesting of 
his contemporaries. We have conversations with Johnson, Burke, 
Pitt, Wilberforce, George III., correspondence with Dr. Burney, 
Fanny Burney, Washington, Bentham, John Howard, Dr. Priestley, 
and a host of others. The style, especially of the earlier portions of. 
his book, is vivacious, racy of the soil, vigorous and personal like that 


-of Cobbett without Cobbett’s occasional coarseness. Witness, for. 
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instance, what he says of his farming experiences in 1763-67: ‘“‘ The 
circumstance which perhaps of all others in my life I most deeply 
regretted and considered as a sin of the blackest dye, was the publish- 
ing the result of my experience during these four years, which, speak- 
ing as a farmer, was nothing but ignorance, folly, presumption, and 
rascality”” (p. 30); and again (p. 167), ‘‘ that insensible, torpid, and 
stupid body, the landlords of Britain.” Later in life his language is 
more chastened. He claims the credit of having been the first to 
suggest a volunteer corps. In 1799 he witnessed a review of volunteers. 
Formerly, he says, ‘‘ I should have been full of mortification and envy 
at the gay and brilliant situation of others, whilst I was a humble 
spectator lost in the crowd, ‘the mob’ as I should once have called 
them ; but, thank God, I had no such ideas” (p. 321). 

It is necessary in reading the volume to be on one’s guard against 
occasional inaccuracies. Young’s vanity leads him, for example, to 
give an account of the Board of Agriculture, which suggests that it was 
created by Government for the express purpose of rewarding him. A 
more trustworthy history of its origin has been given by Sir Ernest 
Clarke in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for March 
last. Some of the slips are due to the editor. Les interéts de la 
France mal entendus, referred to in a note to p. 32, was written by 
Ange de Gaudaur, and not by Boulainvilliers. ‘‘ M. Patulle,’”’ who is 
mentioned more than once, was the famous agriculturist, Jerome 
Patullo, Another agriculturist, the Russian chaplain, is referred to 
sometimes as ‘‘ Smirenove”’ and sometimes as ‘‘ Swirenove.” And on 
pages 264 and 266 there are passages which suggest the inadvertent 
dropping of a line of manuscript. But on the whole Miss Betham- 
Edwards has performed her task creditably. The volume is enriched 
with portraits and a facsimile of one of Young’s letters. We regret the 
omission of any reference to the fine library which Young had collected. 
Any account of this valuable collection of economic and agricultural 
writings will become exceedingly difficult in view of the fact that it 
has recently been dispersed. 

Henry Hiaes 


The Cotton Industry: An Essay in American Economic History. 
By M. B. Hammonp, Ph.D. Part I. The Cotton Culture 
and the Cotton Trade. (London: Macmillan, 1897.) 


Tus book appeals to a wide audience. The author’s knowledge of the 
practical working of the cotton trade will recommend his work to the 
man of business, while his grasp of the problems that underlie 
fluctuations in prices, freight charges, tariffs, &c., makes it of permanent 
value to the student of economics. Even the general reader will be 
interested in Dr. Hammond’s picturesque and vivid narrative. 

In these days, when cotton goods are indispensable to the poorest, 
it is difficult to realise that prior to the American War of Independence 
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England received practically no cotton from her transatlantic colonies. 
It is curious to note, however, that the whole development of the 
American cotton trade has depended on the action—in most cases 
quite involuntary—of this country. The promotion of American 
commerce was certainly no part of our policy in the years 1774-6; yet 
but for the War of Independence the cultivation of cotton in the 
Southern States would have been indefinitely retarded. The only 
cotton produced up to that time had been the ‘short staple” 
cotton grown on the uplands, and for the introduction of the much 
more valuable “ sea-island’”’ variety the States were indebted to Great 
Britain. 

‘At the close of the Revolution England offered as a home to the 
loyalists the Bahama Islands. Among those who availed themselves 
of this privilege was Mr. Frank Levett . .. Being dissatisfied with 
the Bahamas, he returned to the United States ... and settled on 
one of the sea islands, probably Sapelo, lying off the coast of Georgia. 
Hither came in 1786, from Mr. Patrick Walsh, a friend of his whom he 
had met in the Bahamas, three large sacks of cotton seed... Mr. 
Levett seems not to have appreciated the gift, for in 1789 we find him 
writing to the donor that ‘ being in want of the sacks for gathering in 
my provisions, I shook the contents on the dunghill, and it happening 
to be a very wet season, in the spring a multitude of plants covered the 
place ; these I drew out and transplanted into two acres of ground and 
was highly gratified to find an abundant crop. ’” 

Mr. Levett sent his cotton to London, it was bought by a Glasgow 
firm for something like 4s. 6d. a pound, and orders were given for as 
much more of the same kind as could be procured. From this time 
onwards the production of cotton became the staple industry of the 
Southern States. The saw-gin for separating the seed from the fibre 
was patented by Mr. Eli Whitney in 1793, and the short staple cotton 
was thus cleaned and rendered marketable. This invention made the 
area on which cotton could be grown practically limitless, and its 
cultivation advanced by leaps and bounds. In 1793 the exports of 
cotton from the United States fell short of half a million pounds. 
Seven years later sixteen million pounds were sent to Great Britain 
alone. But for cotton the institution of slavery could never have 
reached the extent and importance which it ultimately attained. 
Nothing else did so much to perpetuate this form of labour in the 
States, and nothing else offered such strong arguments for its 
continuance. Cotton culture is simple, it demands little intelligence, a 
large number of labourers can be massed under the eye of a single 
overseer, whole families can be employed in one operation or another, 
the culture of the plant spreads over three-fourths of the year, the 
climate of the cotton belt is congenial to the negro, and the 
cost of subsistence cheap. When a slave could be kept for 15 dollars 
a year, no wonder that every planter believed the connexion between 
slavery and cotton to be indissoluble. On the other hand, the system 
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had inherent weaknesses, the chief of which was the exhaustion of the 
soil by the constant raising of one harvest. Slavery must have proved 
its own destruction if the cultivation of cotton had been limited to the 
Eastern States, it was the acquisition of Louisiana and of the rich 
alluvial lands of the Mississippi which brought the system to its 
culminating point. It is estimated that in the single year 1836, 
250,000 slaves were brought into this district, and the price of ‘‘ prime 
field hands” rose to 600 dollars a head, or three times as much as at 
the close of the Revolution. The annexation of Texas caused a still 
greater rise in their value, until in 1860 good cotton hands possessed an 
average value of about 1,400 dollars. 

No institution could appear more deeply grounded in necessity than 
did slavery in the Southern States in the year 1860, and yet it was 
even then tottering to its fall. ‘‘ Cotton is great, but conscience is 
greater,” wrote Stirling in his ‘‘ Letters from the Slave States,” and it 
was conscience that ultimately carried the day. The close of the Civil 
War found the agriculture of the South in a chaotic condition : land was 
thrown on the market in such quantities that its value became merely 
nominal, tools had been lost, buildings destroyed, and on many plan- 
tations there was not food enough to last till the new crop was 
harvested. The one ray of hope left to the planters was the high 
price which their staple commanded both in the European and 
American markets. The difficulty of obtaining labour was the great 
protlem, for to the negro freedom meant idleness, and nothing short of 
star\ation would induce him to work. The great plantations were 
perforce abandoned, and, attracted by the low prices to which land had 
fallen, there now arose a new class of small buyers, namely the “poor 
whites ”’ whose condition prior to the war had been-hardly less wretched 
than that of the negroes themselves. Between 1860 and 1870 the 
system of small farms became firmly established, and as a result, 
the proportion of whites to blacks in the cotton fields rose from 12 
to nearly 40 per cent. The remaining 60 per cent. was, however, negro 
labour, and as all attempts to employ freedmen for wages were found 
unavailing, the share or “ cropping system” was introduced. The 
negro tenant furnished his own tools, seed and mules, and received a 
certain proportion of the crop, usually two-thirds, inreturn. The negro 
was thus given a direct interest in the success of the harvest, and the 
planter was protected against the loss incurred by the prolonged 
absence of all his hands at ‘‘camp meetings,” but the land was the 
sufferer in the long run, for the tenant, who was interested only in 
making a big crop, neglected to keep the land in good condition. 

‘By 1876 the culture of cotton had apparently recovered from 
the industrial paralysis caused by the Civil War and the subsequent 
era of reconstruction,” and during the next fifteen years there is little 
to note except the rapid growth of production, but it was not till 1890: 
that the decline in prices rendered the condition of the cotton grower 
a matter of serious concern.. While making every allowance for the 
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falling off in demand resulting from the general industrial depression 
of this period, the author is convinced that the main cause of the 
decline of prices is to be found in over-production. This increase of 
production has taken place chiefly in Texas, but this country possesses 
such strong natural advantages for the raising of cotton that it is not 
here that reduction of acreage should be looked for. It is the 
impoverished farmer east of the Mississippi who should have reduced 
his cotton acreage and increased that of every other crop. Dr. 
Hammond believes that the best method of restoring the planters toa 
position of financial independence will be found in the establishment 
of agricultural credit banks, similar to the Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
Delitzsch institutions already existing in the South of Europe. The 
object of these banks is to make loans to persons engaged in agriculture 
who have no security to offer. The members must have a high repu- 
tation for probity because, the “ capitalised honesty ” of the associa- 
tion must take the place of individual securities, but they need not 
all be poor. It is by no means improbable that the wealthier 
planters would become members if they were allowed to take up shares 
and to receive dividends. Of course a limit must be placed upon 
dividends, for ‘‘ large dividends must necessarily mean dear money to 
the borrowers ” ; but, with this proviso, their membership would give 
financial security and place a valuable fund of business judgment and 
experience at the disposal of the institution. The area of each 
association must be small enough to ensure that the loans are really 
used for the purpose for which they are lent, and in this way the banks 
may be enabled to exercise a direct influence in the reduction of the 
cotton area. Funds would be derived from shares, savings and deposits, 
and from borrowed capital, for which the collective honesty of the 
association is the guarantee. 

In the second part of his essay Dr. Hammond deals with the cotton 
trade proper, as distinct from cotton culture. ‘‘The beginning of a 
regular cotton trade between the United States and Great Britain 
dates from 1784, when eight bags of cotton carried by an American 
ship to Liverpool were seized by the customs officers on the plea that 
so much cotton could not have been raised in the United States.” 

Fiom this modest beginning the trade rapidly increased. In 1785 
Arkwright’s patents were thrown open to the public, and the stimulus 
given to English manufacturers was so great that although the imports 
were the largest ever known, prices continued to advance until the 
finest Bourbon cotton stood at 7s. 6d. to 10s. a pound. But England 
was not the only market for the Southern staple. In 1787 the first 
cotton factory was erected at Beverly, Massachusetts. Two years 
later Samuel Slater, an operative in the mills of Messrs. Strutt of 
Derby—once more the motive power comes from England—landed in 
America, bringing with him the secrets of the Arkwright and 
Hargreaves inventions, and the next year a factory equipped with the 
new machinery was started at Providence, Rhode Island. Up to 
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the beginning of the Civil War, however, England continued to be the 
great world market for cotton, and the distress caused to Lancashire 
by the sudden cessation of supplies is too well known to need repetition 
here. Great efforts had been made even before the outbreak of the 
war to relieve Great Britain from dependence on one source of supply, 
and the blockade of the Southern ports caused large importations to be 
brought from Egypt and India. During the summer of 1862 the 
machinery in many mills was adapted to the manufacture of Surat, but 
the cotton was short in staple, brittle and badly cleaned, and the 
operatives, who were paid by the weight of the spun yarn, often made 
less by working on this kind of raw material than they received from 
the charitable funds if they were unemployed. In the years im- 
mediately subsequent to the Civil War the American cotton harvest, as 
swe have seen, fell short of the demand, and Indian cotton continued 
.to be imported into Great Britain until it reached its high-water mark 
-in 1866 with an importation of 1,866,000 bales. Egyptian cotton, too, 
-has maintained the footing it gained during the war and is now 
imported even into the United States, as it is especially suitable for 
fine thread goods, Balbriggan hose, and anything that requires a high 
lustre. In Switzerland, also, the long silky cotton of Egypt has become 
a serious competitor to American cotton. It is better baled and better 
ginned than its transatlantic rival, and although the area in the Nile 
Delta on which it is now raised is less than a million acres, the means 
-of irrigation are being improved year by year, and every improvement 
in irrigation means an increase of the cotton area. Indian competition 
is also making itself felt. When “ Surat ” was abhorred in Lancashire, 
Indian cotton was badly cleaned and badly baled, but now it is 
carefully wrapped in bagging, compressed until the bale feels as hard 
as wood, and protected by fourteen or fifteen turns of iron strap. In 
this respect, at any rate, it is far superior to the loosely packed American 
cotton, a considerable portion of which is lost in transit, while the whole 
mass occasions great danger of fire. 

A very interesting chapter is devoted to the evolution of the cotton 
market, in which the author defends the system of “futures.” This 
system has, he believes, introduced greater stability of prices, as 
fluctuations are spread over a longer period than under the old method 
of buying and selling, when prices were constantly subject to sudden 
disturbances, Secondly, it furnishes the mechanism for moving the crop 
with but little risk from a fall or rise of prices ; and thirdly it maintains 
an open market for both spinner and planter. The former can enter 
into large contracts for goods, and yet avoid the necessity of carrying 
large stocks of cotton with the attending costs of storage, insurance 
and loss of interest ; while the latter is enabled to select his own time for 
selling, with comparatively little risk of loss involved. Dr. Hammond 
looks forward to a large increase in the manufacture of cotton in his 
own country, and the second part of his essay will be devoted to the 
consideration of the American protective system in its influence on 
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the competition of American with English and Indian cotton goods in 


the outside markets of the world. 
MARGARET ROBINSON 


Outlines of Sociology. By LestER Warp. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1898. Pp. 301, 8vo, 7s. 6d.). 


THE author states, in the preface to these ‘‘ Outlines of Sociology,” 
that his primary task has been as it were to bound the science—to 
mark it off from the other sciences, hem it in and clearly differentiate 
it. The second task has been to sketch it in broad outlines, calculated 
to bring out its true character, unobscured by detail. With this object 
he has divided the book into two parts. The first part deals with the 
place of Sociology ameng the sciences; its relations to cosmology, 
biology, anthropology, and psychology, and in the last chapter with 
the data of the science. The second part deals with the social forces, 
the mechanics of society, the purpose of sociology, social genesis, 
individual and social telesis. 

Among the data of Sociology the author includes the social 
sciences: ‘ethnography, ethnology, technology, archeology, demo- 
graphy, history, economics, jurisprudence, politics, ethics, all taken in 
a scientific sense, and with such natural subdivision of each as it 
admits of.” As a preparation for the study of the science a firm grasp 
of the leading principles of mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology is also required. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, that the author should disagree ‘‘ with those who would introduce 
it early in the undergraduate course,” and insist that “its study in any 
adaquate manner should be made post-graduate.” If a sociologist 
before he can fully perceive the scope and significance of his science, 
‘“‘must know the laws of mind which directly underlie the whole 
fabric,” it may be doubted whether the time has come for the “ Out- 
lines of Sociology” to be written. In the present case, Mr. Ward 
bases many of bis theories on assumptions which are still matters of 
controversy in their own sciences. For instance, in showing the re- 
lation of sociology to psychology, he thus explains the “origin of 
mind” : 

‘Since the new biology has taught us to account for every organ 
and attribute by the law of advantage, the intellect of man has 
presented the most marked obstacle to this mode of interpreting 
nature. It is admitted even by Weismann and Wallace, the leading 
apostles of the neo-Darwinian school, that the highest intellectual 
faculties cannot be thus accounted for. So far as Iam aware, I am 
the only one who has attempted to show a way out of this difficulty. I 
cannot go far into the question in this work, and must be content for 
the most part to refer to the place where I have developed the thought. I 
will merely say that the intellect must be considered as the result of ages 
of slow development, and that it began far back in the animal series, and 
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that its sole purpose originally was to assist the will in attaining the 
objects of desire. Its primary stages I call intuition, passing into 
intuitive reason and judgment. The first form of knowing was a 
perception of relations, and this fully justifies the expression petceptive 
faculties. Their whole purpose was the creature’s advantage, and they 
formed as legitimate a subject for natural selection to work upon as any 
other. .. . The evolving intellect throughout all this pre-social and 
pre-moral period, was exclusively devoted to the egoistic interests of 
individuals, acquiring sagacity, shrewdness, and tact, and exercising 
cunning, craft, strategy, and diplomacy in attaining its ends. . . . The 
intellect is still an advantageous attribute in the biologic sense, and the 
difficulty before referred to is reduced to showing the relation of the 
advantageous to the non-advantageous faculties. ... It is only 
necessary to affiliate the speculative powers upon the egoistic ones, 
This I have also attempted to do and I believe successfully, on the 
neo-Lamarckian principle of the transmission acquired by individual 
effort. I thus account for both the creative and the speculative genius 
of man, and the intellect in its most fully equipped form no longer 
presents an insoluble problem.” 

Again, in considering the relation of society to cosmology, Mr. 
Ward asserts that ‘‘ Religion has its very origin in reason. It is the 
product of thought; an attempt to explain the universe. In this, its 
primary quality, it does not differ in the least from science, and no 
true philosopher can doubt that these two great human movements, 
starting out from the same base, will eventially arrive at the same 
goal.” As these are points about which there has been, and is still 
likely to be, some difference of opinion, the reader will probably feel 
that such assertions should not be left unsupported by either argument 
or evidence. 

In the reforms which Mr. Ward suggests in the second half of the 
book there is the same avoidance of particulars. We may agree 
with him that “the problem of the age is to put what is produced into 
the hands of those who desire to consume it, and to do this in harmony 
with economic laws and not as a gift or charity, which violates 
economic laws;’’ (it is not very clear in what sense he is using the word 
‘“laws’’) but it is rather tantalising when he goes on to say that ‘‘social 
machinery of free distribution must be invented-and perfected by social 
ingenuity,” without giving the slightest indication of how this is to be 
done. Again, Mr. Ward’s suggestion for increasing the intellectual 
status of democratic government by ‘‘ increasing that of the constitu- 
encies, and of devising means for the universal equalisation of 
intelligence,” would be more valuable if he could show by what means 
this should be done. Perhaps in the attempt to grasp firmly the 
‘leading principles” of so many sciences, the sociologist is liable to 
forget the importance of such details. Frances M. Butiin 
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What is Socialism? By ScotspurN. (London: Isbister. 1898. 
Pp. 430, 8vo.) 


In reading such a work as this, one realises how much drier dis- 
cussions, economic and otherwise, have become since invective has 
gone out of fashion. Nearly every page of this work is enlivened by 
an attack on Socialists or on some particular Socialist. The following 
passage is a good example of the style :— 

“Everything we regard as vicious and pernicious, Socialists con- 
sider as moral and beneficial. What we call vice they call virtue; our 
highest virtue, patriotism, is denounced and stigmatised ; their highest 
virture is to jeer at, to slander, to belittle, and to betray their country, 
if their own Socialist interests demand it. What we call tyranny they 
call freedom, and our freedom they denounce as tyranny; what we 
call murder, they call justice; theft they call honesty, and honesty 
theft. . . . duty is the vice of vices altogether to be abolished.” 

The chapters devoted to a criticism of Marx’s law of value end 
thus— 

‘‘Marx, nothing but Marx, diluted Marx, disguised Marx, Marx 
everywhere ; the zenith of the Socialist heavens is in Marx, its nadir 
is in the masses, the masses stirred by the prodding demagogue, in 
‘the wolves, the wolves, you know,’ and the greatness of the future of 
England may be gauged by the greatness of the wolfish nature and of 
the doctrines of Marx.” On another page the Socialists are tigers. 
All this is amusing, but perhaps hardly edifying from the economic 
point of view. The author solemnly quotes Professor Flint in condemna- 
tion of Marx: ‘Passion is a bad counsellor. And the soul of Marx 
was filled with passion ; with party hate; with personal animosities ; 
and with revolutionary ambition ;” without apparently realizing that 
his own work is open to the same criticism, F. M. Buruin 


Karl Marx and the Close of his System: A Criticism. By 
EvuGEN v. BOHM-BAWERK, Austrian Minister of Finance, 
and Honorary Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. ‘Translated by Alice M. Macdonald. 
With a Preface by James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. (London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1898. Pp. 221, 8vo.) 


WHEN Professor Béhm-Bawerk in his Kapital und Kapitalzins eriti- 
cised Marx’s theory of value, only the first volume of Das Kapital had 
been published. Marx had promised to explain, in a later volume, 
the seeming contradiction between his theory of surplus value, and 
the rate of profits as it actually exists. ‘‘This promise,’ Professor 
Bohm-Bawerk wrote, ‘could not be kept.” The promise, however, 
was kept, when, in 1893, Engels brought out the third volume of 
Das Kapital, and in the present work Professor Béhm-Bawerk 
criticises the result. He points out, as Professor Loria pointed out 
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some years ago, that Marx has only succeeded in bringing his theory 
into apparent harmony with facts by sacrificing the meaning which he 
had originally attached to the word value. As a result the theory of 
-value, as it is stated in the first volume of Das Kapital, is contradicted 
by the theory of profits in the third volume. Marx sets out to prove, 
in the first volume, that ‘value is based upon labour, and labour 
alone” ; that profits are derived from the value of the labourer’s work 
during the time which he is forced to spend in the service of his 
employer, over and above the time, for the value of which he receives 
an equivalent in wages. According to this theory profits can only be 
derived from capital which is spent on wages; capital which is re- 
presented by machinery, &c., can yield no profit. Marx acknowledged 
that his theory at this point came into apparent conflict with facts, but 
his aim was to show, in the third volume, that the conflict was only 
apparent. Surplus value remains, he asserted, the only source of 
profits, but this surplus value is, by reason of competition of capitalists, 
distributed as profits over the whole of the capital, not only over that 
portion of it which is devoted to wages, and to which it owes its 
existence. In the process by which this is brought about some com- 
modities are sold under their value and some above it. And the 
actual exchange relation of the separate commodities is no longer 
determined by their values, but by their prices of production, or, as 
Marx likes to put it, ‘the values change into prices of production.” 
In the following passage Professor Bdhm-Bawerk sums up the relation 
in which, from his point of view, this doctrine of the third volume 
“stands to the celebrated law of the first volume :— 

‘In the first volume it was maintained, with the greatest emphasis 
that all value is based on labour and labour alone, and that values of 
commodities were in proportion to the working time necessary for their 
production. These propositions were deduced and distilled directly 
and exclusively from the exchange relations of commodities in which 
they were ‘immanent.’ We were directed to start from the exchange 
value, and exchange relation of commodities, in order to come upon 

-the track of the value concealed in them. The value was declared to 
be ‘the common factor which appears in the exchange relation of 
commodities.’ We were told, in the form and with the emphasis of a 
stringently syllogistic conclusion allowing of no exception, that to set 
down two commodities as equivalents in exchange, implied that ‘a 
‘common factor of the same magnitude’ existed in both to which each 
of the two ‘must be reducible.’ Apart, therefore, from temporary 
and occasional variations, which appear to be a breach of the law of 
exchange of commodities, commodities which embody the same amount 
of labour must on principle, in the long run, exchange for each other. 
And now in the third volume we are told briefly and drily that what, 
according to the teaching of the first volume must be, is not and never 
can be; that individual commodities do and must exchange for each 
other in a proportion different from that of the labour incorporated 
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in them, and this not accidentally and temporarily, but of necessity 
and permanently.” 

Professor Béhm-Bawerk does not confine his criticism to the close 
of Marx’s system and its effect on the earlier theories. The unsatis- 
factory character of the third volume has betén very generally acknow- 
ledged, while it is not sufficient in itself to condenin the whole system. 
The contradiction might have been accidental. Dr. Bonar describes 
this essay in the preface as “one of those rare critical estimates that 
kindle light when they seem to be merely quenching it,” it is as a 
critical estimate of the whole of Marx’s system that the book is valuable. 
It is not difficult to show that the theory of value when completed is 
not consistent with facts or with other, perhaps better-tested, theories; 
but to show where the theory is true and where the error has crept in, 
where the premises are in fault and where the deductions, where the 
arguments are logical and where illogical, where the theory is consistent 
with facts and where inconsistent, requires a firm grasp of a very 
slippery subject. Werner Gombart’s defence of the theory of value is 
a striking example of the various ways in which Marx’s theories may 
be interpreted. As quoted in the last chapter of this book, he asserts 
that the Marxian law of values “is not exhibited in the exchange 
relation of capitalistically produced commodities.... If we want 
to sum up the characteristics of Marx’s value, we would say, his value 
is a fact not of experience but of thought.” A little further on there is 
a quotation from the writings of another follower of Marx :—‘ The law 
of value is not a law of our thought merely, the law of value is a law 
of a very real nature ; it is a law of human action.” Professor Béhm- 
Bawerk meets these defenders each on his own ground. He does not 
put forward the theory of value with which his own name is connected, 
but he points out that had Marx subjected his theory to either the 
psychological or the empirical test its defects would have been evident. 
Yet Marx was aware of both these methods, and used them when it 
suited his purpose. While Professor Béhm-Bawerk believes that 
“Marx was truly and honestly convinced of the truth of his thesis,” 
he adds that, in his opinion, ‘‘it is impossible that this dialectical 
hocus-pocus constituted the ground and source of Marx’s own con- 
victions. ... The grounds of his conviction are not those which he 
gives in his system; they were in reality opinions rather than thought- 
out conclusions.” From this point of view, Marx as a recognised 
master of logic and the author of a most illogical theory, and as a 
sincere believer in theories which he could only render plausible by 
‘* trickery of dialectics,’ becomes intelligible. Marx did not set out to 
find the true law of value, but having, as he thought, found it, he set 
out to convince others of the truth of this law—on the acceptance of 
which he thought so much depended—by logical arguments where pos- 
sible, and when these failed by “ dialectic tricks.” 

The book has been well translated. Those who have already read 
‘Das Kapital” will be able to appreciate the author’s concise summary 
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of the arguments and theories contained in it, while future students of 
that work are likely to find their interest stimulated by this brilliant 
“ critical estimate.” 


F. M. Butuin 
Die Sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. By Dr. LuDWiIG 
STEIN. (Stutgart: 1897.) 


AvtTHouGH Dr. Stein opens with a passing assent to the common- 
place that “there is not a Social Question but Social Questions ;” his 
lengthy volume presents. the most convincing refutation of this 
sophism that has yet appeared. The author is fully conscious of the 
grave difficulties which have, in almost all countries, beset the rising 
science of Sociology, and the still graver difficulties which beset the 
application of such a science to the current problems of political and 
economic life, and the sense of strife sometimes induces over-emphasis 
and needless reiteration of crucial points. These, however, are trifling 
defects, in part attributable to the lecture-form retained throughout 
the volume ; they do not seriously impair the sanity of judgment and 
the perspicuity of statement which are chief merits of Dr. Stein’s 
important work. . 

The central purpose of the volume is to establish firmly the 
legitimacy and the importance of Sociology as distinguished from its 
tributary studies by proving and illustrating its competence to furnish 
the laws of an art of society needed to comprehend and to confront 
the Social Question. The common severance of the science from the 
art disappears in face of the formal statement of his subject 
matter. ‘‘ Under what conditions must individuals and social groups, 
economically and intellectually advanced, so work and live together, 
that the social organisation may obtain an equipoise most satisfactory 
to all its members,” (14) or more briefly it is ‘the forms and condi- 
tions of human life and work in a community” (29) that form the 
essence of the Social Question, 

A preliminary survey of the ground contains a powerful pleading 
for a ‘‘ philosophic” basis, and discusses the recent developments of 
scientific method in handling causation in social phenomena. An 
interesting account is rendered of the opposition that ‘‘ Sociology,” 
which Dr. Stein identifies with social philosophy, has encountered 
among the different European nations in its endeavour to assert its 
individuality. Its scant recognition and still scanter progress as.a 
science in England since Mr. Spencer introduced it, receives notice, 
though Dr. Stein does not trace this neglect to its proper causes, a 
premature and excessive specialisation of the sciences relating to the 
growth of social institutions, and that craving for exactitude which 
by giving undue weight to quantitative estimates has impeded the 
recognition of the need of an organic science of society. 

In the opening chapters some space is needlessly consumed by 
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detailed examination of the growth of the concepts, ‘ Causality,” 
‘‘ Continuity,” and ‘‘Immanent Teleology ” in social thinking. It may 
indeed be doubted whether one who, like Dr. Stein, vehemently 
rejects ‘‘ metaphysics ” and takes his stand upon “ positive” science is 
justified in importing ‘‘ teleology” into his service. The “philosophy ” 
in the light of which Dr. Stein surveys “the Social Question” is 
concerned only with the highest generalisations of history, (693) and 
history can neither present nor properly suggest a telos. 

The real service conferred by Dr. Stein consists in the masterly 
presentment of the comparative history of the social institutions, of 
their reflection in human thought, and of the causal interaction 
between these “objective” and ‘subjective’ phenomena. To this 
task a most careful sifting of the evidence of specialist research is 
applied. A convenient division is made between “origins,” “ historical 
development,” and “ present standpoint” of social problems, which, 
though, like all such divisions, somewhat injurious to continuity, is 
justified by the needs of the expository method. The more “stable” 
institutions, family, property, society, and ‘‘ the State,” and the more 
‘‘fluid’’ institutions, language, law, religion, industry, and art, ethics 
and philosophy receive orderly investigation as to origin. In these 
origins Dr. Stein detects the persistent assertion of a double tendency, 
making on the one hand for “universality” as illustrated by the 
widening of social, legal, linguistic, commercial areas, on the other 
hand for the self-assertion of the individual. The controversial tone 
adopted throughout the book leads Dr. Stein to over-emphasise the 
latter tendency in tracing the development of marriage, property and 
the State, and to summarise the movement as ‘a struggle for 
individuality.” This is most strongly marked in the account he 
renders of the evolution of the Headman, and the part he plays in 
forming the habit of “property.” But though the refutation of crude 
‘socialistic notions of history and psychology is much in evidence, it 
does not sensibly affect the severity of Dr. Stein’s method of investiga- 
tion or the moderation of his judgments. In his treatment of law, 
ethics, science, art, &c., the balance of the socialising and individualis- 
ing forces is more rigorously kept, in just proportion as directly 
conscious factors begin to play a greater part in the growth of these 
institutions. His presentation of the struggle for existence among 
ideas and institutions in these departments is one of the most valuable 
portions of the book. 

Part II. comprises an account of the movements of thought from 
the earliest times to the present day, making for a Social Philosophy, 
and Part III. gives the outlines of a positive theory of Social 
Philosophy. It is quite impossible to give in a few paragraphs any 
proper estimate of the qualities of this important body of thought. I 
can only say that Dr. Stein is a “ full man,” who has digested well his 
immense reading and uses it with singular skill. His criticism of 
modern social movements, and of their relations to political. and 
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economic thinking is particularly lucid and well informed. Marxians 
will probably complain, and not wholly without reason, that his repre- 
sentation of Marx’s doctrine of social causation is unsatisfactory. The 
truth is that a certain legitimate desire to emphasise the play of 
psychical forces has led Dr. Stein into a somewhat dramatic antithesis 
of ‘physiological’ (economic) and ‘ psychical” which, like every 
other dualism, is ultimately unphilosophical. To affirm that the 
‘‘ideological” factors are often efficient causes of economic and 
political changes is no sufficient refutation of Marx’s view of history. 
The real service which Dr. Stein has rendered consists in tracing 
through all the chief channels of social history the two great streams of 
tendency which appear in the Social Question as the antagonistic forces 
of the Individual and of Society. That the progressive solution of the 
Social Question consists in some reconcilement of these apparent con- 
flicts is a commonplace: to this commonplace Dr. Stein gives closer 
meaning and actuality. As his grasp of the law of ‘ continuity” 
forbids him to entertain ‘‘ catastrophic ’’ notions of a revolution, or any 
such revivals of past order as animate the Catholic Socialists, so his 
keen apprehension of the growing relative importance of psychic 
factors in developed societies forbids him to find salvation through the 
direct agency of the centralised and arbitrary power of the State. 
That the State is destined to a gradual and a considerable increase of 
direct and indirect control over industry he does not deny. How far 
State Socialism ultimately tends to go it is not easy to discover. 
Although he powerfully enforces the anti-social character of “ capital- 
istic collectivism,” as expressed in the rings, trusts, syndicates, &c., 
of modern industrialism, he does not seem to contemplate the ‘‘ taking 
over” of these industries as a natural and necessary process. Again, 
though the growth of absentee landlordism and of land-mortgages leads 
him to a passing suggestion (581) that land-nationalisation is ripening 
in Germany and elsewhere, he does not include the ownership or 
direct control of land in his list of practicable State enterprises. Mines 
and all dangerous trades, such as matches and powder, typography 
(587), insurance in all its branches, water-power, and all future inven- 
tions of industrial importance, are, in his judgment, right subjects of 
State monopoly. In other industries which tend to eliminate effective 
competition and to breed excessive profits, he would establish State 
competition, so as to enable society to control prices and secure proper 
conditions of labour without direct prohibition of. private enterprise : 
the feasibility of such co-existence of public and private business he 
illustrates and endorses. His refusal to sanction further direct 
State administration is due, partly, to a sound conviction of the 
difficulties involved in attacking vested interests of the living, partly 
to a belief that other kinds of “socialism,” involving important 
psychical modifications, must precede any powerful development of 
State functions. But, while repudiating most of the Socialistic claims 
to “nationalisation of the instruments of production,” Dr. Stein is 
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carried a long way by his endorsement of a policy of “ socialisation of 
law” (Recht). ‘By socialisation of law we understand the legal 
protection of the economically weak ; the conscious subordination of 
the interests of individuals to those of a larger common whole, 
generally speaking, the State, but finally, the whole of humanity” 
(607). This “socialisation of law” he regards as a most important 
movement of the age, not merely in its direct economic and political 
bearings, but in the social education it affords. The right to life and 
to economic subsistence by labour he bases upon “ the compulsion to 
be born”’ (616); this ‘right,’ comprising a guarantee of ‘ physical 
and intellectual integrity,” involves a right to labour for a livelihood, 
which Dr. Stein regards it as a first duty of the State to secure for all. 
This minimum subsistence is to be achieved partly by State employ- 
ment, partly by the influence directly exercised by State industry in 
maintaining decent conditions of work and wage in private industry, 
partly by remission of taxation and participation in public wealth. As 
a counter policy and a modification of the great economic power 
remaining in the hands of private capitalists, Dr. Stein would seek to 
enforce a ‘‘maximum”’ of wealth by means of progressive taxation of 
(1) income, (2) property, (3) inheritance. It is only fair to add that 
the legal expression of these ‘‘rights’”’ is not to be attained as a 
mechanical achievement of politicians, but rather as the natural 
expression of changes in the “‘ view of life” induced by social educa- 
tion. Without the gradual revolution of the ‘‘ Weltanschauung,” the 
recognition and enforcement of this new social order in external life is 
impossible, and the efforts of social reformers must be primarily 
directed to the ‘ideological factors,” by means of which this new 
‘“‘ Weltanschauung”’ is to be attained. The concluding chapters of his 
work are devoted to a subtle, and sometimes an eloquent, analysis of 
the changes in modern religion, ethics, art, science, and education, 
which thus contain the seeds of the new order. 

The generality and vagueness of this account of a great work 
should not induce those who read it to impute these qualities to Dr. 
Stein’s book, which is forcible and perspicuous in its reasoning, and 
richly endowed with detailed evidence in support of his positions. 
Though sterner “ sociologists” may cavil at his insistence that it is the 
business of the “science” of sociology to furnish “imperatives” to 
social conduct, and may insist upon a more rigorous severance of 
science and art, while practical statesmen may deny the feasibility of 
his proposed reforms, no one can read his book without admiration of 
the magnificent intellectual equipment of its author, and his thorough 
competence to investigate the wide field which he has traversed. I 
think, also, that English readers will be compelled to admit that he 
has established the validity and utility of Sociology, even if they do 
not admit the of unconscious and conscious “teleology” which he 
detects in the processes of social development. 

Joun A. Hopson 
No. 31.—vou. vi ccC 
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Les Théories Economiques dans la Grece Antique. Par Ava. 
Sovucuon, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit de l'Université de 
Lyon. (Paris: Librairie de la Société du Recueil Général 
des Lois et des Arréts, ancienne Mon. L. Larose et Forcel. 
1898. 205 pp.) 


Tuis work is addressed by its author to economists rather than 
to Greek scholars (p. 12). Professor Souchon is aware that from 
the 17th century economists have apparently completely ignored and 
even disdained the economic theories of antiquity (p. 30), Indeed, 
at the end of his book, Professor Souchon finds that the contempt 
of rigorous economists, like Jean Baptiste Say, has more justification 
than has the admiration expressed by Roscher (p. 195). It is true 
that Greek thinkers did occasionally, in some few points, anticipate 
modern theories of political economy. Thus the discovery of the 
advantages of the division of labour, frequently ascribed to Adam 
Smith, had been made in ancient Greece, and was familiar to all 
its great writers on social questions, Xenophon, Plato and Aristotle 
(p. 80). The theory of coinage and of money, and the essential laws 
of the use of the precious metals were thoroughly understood in the 
numerous states of ancient Greece (p. 108). Aristotle has the great 
merit of being the first to trace, in a few lines of remarkable pre- 
cision, the leading phases of the evolution of money, at any rate in 
its primitive stages (p. 114). But, on the other hand, what unex- 
pected gaps and naive errors! A general theory of production would 
be sought in vain in all the literature of Greece (p. 68). On labour 
the ideas of the ancients must strike us as showing a remarkable 
want of depth (p. 87); but they appear profound when compared with 
the almost total want of exact principles on the subject of capital (7b.). 

What, then, is the explanation of these singular deficiencies? It 
is not to be found in any incapacity for analysis on the part of the 
Greek thinkers (p. 196). It is entwined with the very roots of the 
economic life of antiquity. If Greek philosophers paid little attention 
to the functions of capital, it was because capital itself is the last 
factor in the genesis of production to make its appearance in history ; 
and because consequently it never played in ancient Greece the pre- 
ponderating part which it assumes in modern civilisation. Capital, 
difficult to amass at all times, was singularly difficult to amass in con- 
ditions so precarious as prevailed in ancient times; and even when 
amassed was violently scattered by the only distributive agency which 
arrested the attention of ancient writers—war and conquest (p. 89). 
Machinery and science, essential to the production of wealth on a large 
scale, were unknown to the Greeks; and production was consequently 
too insignificant a phenomenon to attract the notice of philosophers 
(p. 120). Again, if labour was not made the subject of any scientific 
inquiry, it was in part because of the contempt genuinely felt by the 
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antique civilisation for all forms of human activity except politics, war 
and agriculture (p. 71), though this contempt was least strong in the 
greatest commercial city, the Athens of Pericles (p. 75). 

But granted that the attention given to economic questions was 
small because the phenomena of production had reached but a low 
grade of evolution (p. 116), why was not a higher grade reached by 
such a civilisation as that of ancient Greece? The ancients had not 
our passion for the production of wealth, nor could they understand 
that it was essential to economic progress (p. 121). And economic 
progress was not a matter of such vital importance to them as to us, 
because with us, if all labourers are to receive adequate remuneration, 
the product must be big; while the majority of ancient labourers. 
were slaves to whom only the barest necessities need be apportioned 
(p. 124). 

But above all the reason why there were in effect no economic 
theories in ancient Greece was that economics had not been differ- 
entiated from ethics (p. 32). Consequently the interest of Greek 
philosophers in economic questions, so far as such questions absolutely 
thrust themselves on their attention, was an exclusively moral interest 
and never purely scientific. Thus the Greek philosophers could not 
possibly reach a true theory of economic value, the corner-stone of 
political economy, because the only value they could imagine a thing 
having was a moral value (p. 127). Hence, too, the socialism of 
Plato rises far above the somewhat gross chimera which seeks peace 
in the brutality of economic equality (p. 154). So, too, the medieval 
church denounced usury, not on the authority of Aristotle, though he 
did denounce it, but independently and because both the Fathers and 
Aristotle were under the domination of moral ideas (p. 198). 

In conclusion then, it seems that the justification for an investi- 
gation into the very rudimentary economic theories of ancient Greece 
is that Greek doctrines are thereby discovered to be especially repre- 
sentative of an essential phase in the evolution of economic ideas : that 
phase consists in the domination of moral over economic conceptions, 
and the belief in the unlimited power of the State (p. 201). 

The economic theories of ancient Greece have then a particular 
interest at the present moment, when we are undergoing a re-action 
from the excesses committed by the purely scientific political economy 
of the 18th century (p. 33), and when certain contemporary economists 
are showing a tendency to revert to ethics. And though the errors 
and shortcomings of the ancients should always be an awful example 
of the danger attendant on a confusion of economics with ethics, still 
the lofty inspiration of Socrates and his followers, and the energy of 
their appeal to the individual conscience and to the State to check the 
unbridled instincts of that ‘‘ economic man” who was to be apothe- 
osized in these later days, ought to give food for thought to those who 
are too readily inclined to believe that the clash of individual interests 
will in the end produce harmonious concords (p. 202). 
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The book is a good one. The author expressly warns us in italics 
at the beginning with regard to this ‘‘ étude nouvelle” that elle west, 
en aucune fagon, une euvre d’érudition (p. 18), and as a matter of 
fact it does not give us any more direct information about the actual 
theories held by the Greeks than can be got elsewhere. But it is an 
interesting study of the correlation of intellectual and material 
evolution. It does better than try to extract new meanings out of old 
texts; it shows us how those texts strike a modern economist, an 
economist, if I may say so, of cool and sober judgment. 

The book would not, however, defy Momus. Professor Souchon 
hardly does justice to Plato’s analysis of the advantages resulting from 
the division of labour, or to Aristotle's remarks on currency (in 
N.E. VI.). He overlooks an obvious correlation: if the theory of 
money was the most scientific contribution made by the Greeks to 
economics, it was because the Greeks were the first to invent a 
coinage. Most of the Greek words quoted have neither breathings nor 
accents, and I notice some other misprints: Kpiricn (for «rntixy) p. 49, 
xAnpos (for xAjpos) seven times on pp. 159-168, daxoovvy p. 177, 
Anicos for Anytos (the accuser of Socrates), p. 118, and various 
German words on pp. 3, 9, 10, 22. 

F. B. Jevons 


Geldzins und Giiterpreise. By Dr. KNut WIcKSELL. (Jena: 


1898.) 

‘‘ Doxs a fall in the rate of discount or interest tend to produce a 
higher or a lower level of prices ? or does it have no effect ? or with- 
out deciding which is the cause and which the effect, is the rate of 
interest correlated with the average level of prices, and what is the 
sign and magnitude of the coefficient of correlation?” These are the 
central questions which are attacked by Dr. Wicksell in a most ex- 
cellent and careful book. We are tired with innumerable controversial 
books and articles by partisans who overstate their case in the hope 
-of attracting followers. We suffer from a Bimetallic League and a 
Gold Defence Association. We are continually in danger of losing our 
heads in the heat of controversy. We therefore welcome a book 
which is moderate in tone, and which shows every sign of a patient 
and modest inquiry. Yet it is hard to feel satisfied. In a short book 
of less than 200 pages, everything cannot be discussed ; but the reader 
is naturally disappointed when the particular points he is interested in 
are dealt with very briefly or not at all. The following criticism, in 
so far as it complains of omissions, must therefore be distorted by the 
personal bias of the writer, and does not necessarily imply any very 
serious deficiencies in the work. 

The author’s main contention may be given in his own words :— 
“‘ Unsere Aufgabe wird deshalb sein, zu zeigen, dass in den Zeiter der 
thatsiichlich beobachteten aufsteigenden Preisbewegungen der aus- 
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bedungene Zins, der Geldzins im Verhiiltniss zu dem jedesmaligen 
Stand des natiirlichen Kapitalzins relativ niedrig im Zeiter fallender 
Preise dagagen relativ hoch gestanden hat.” This involves at the out- 
set the difficult question of the definition and measurement of 
“natirlicher Kapitalzins.” One instinctively dislikes and mistrusts any 
conception connected with the word natural. It does not appear that 
the author uses the word to veil obscurity ; but he certainly does not 
assist us by the use of such an adjective. The difficulty of the defini- 
tion is, however, small in comparison with the difficulty of stating what 
statistics we should want in order to measure it, quite apart from the 
question whether such statistics are or are not obtainable. The most 
satisfactory form of procedure would have been, (1) to define accur- 
ately Kapitalzins and Geldzins, (2) to determine what statistics are 
necessary to determine them, (3) to obtain such statistics, (4) to caleu- 
late the correlation between the relative magnitude of Geldzins and 
the state of the main level of prices, (5) to construct a hypothesis to 
fit the facts which should accord properly with economic theory. For 
want of statistics Dr. Wicksell is forced to have recourse to theory. 
His theory is clearly the result of careful thought and a proper con- 
sideration of the best economic writers ; but it suffers slightly from the 
defect, which is so common in many books, of considering a series of 
phenomena as if each in turn determined the other rather than as a 
group of mutually interconnected events. 

The earlier sections of the book, which are designed to lead up 
to the main idea, suffer from too great brevity. It is, no doubt, the 
common view that the value of currency is stable, if, with a given 
amount of currency, we can buy equal amounts of assorted goods at 
different times. Yet it is unsatisfactory to assume this without even 
stating the rival view that such value is stable if equal amounts of 
currency can be earned with equal amounts of labour at different 
times. The discussion of index numbers is either too long or tco 
short. The important fact to bring out is that in general we obtain the 
same results within small limits, independently of (1) the theoretic 
mean chosen, (2) the system of weighting, (3) the number of com- 
modities included, so long as we have a moderately large number. 
This could have been shown by theoretical considerations or illus- 
trated by actual examples. It is not advisable to puzzle the reader 
with questions about the geometric or harmonic means, when the use 
of index numbers is only subsidiary to the main purpose of the book. 
Again, the statement of the functions of money is deficient. It has 
at least four functions—a medium of exchange, a common measure of 
value, a standard of value anda store of value. 

It is, perhaps, proper to include a critical examination of the cost 
of production and quantity theories of money in a book of this kind, but 
so much discussion has already taken place, that most readers would 
by now be contented with a short statement of the correct quantity 
theory which they could have accepted without demur. Such a state- 
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ment as the following would have sufficed. The value of money is a 
function of many variables of which the quantity of gold (or other 
standard) is one ; and is such that, other things being equal, an increase 
in the quantity of gold diminishes the value of money. This could 
have been illustrated by a few examples and two sections of the book 
reduced to two pages. 

On the other hand, the discussion of the rapidity of circulation, 
though good, might well have been more elaborate and, if possible, 
should have contained statistical tables and a more detailed account 
and discussion of modern forms of credit would have been very 
acceptable. 

The above criticisms are no doubt directed to rather small points, 
but in the case of such a good book, it may assist the author to have 
such points noticed. The serious fault of the book is the lack of 
statistics. It may be the case that the particular statistics cannot be 
obtained ; but it is hardly safe to theorise without the protection of 
masses of actual facts. Dr. Wicksell appreciates this. ‘‘ Es versteht 
sich von selbst, dass die voranstehenden Erérterungen nur beanspruchen 
kénnen, die Uebereinstimmung unserer Theorie mit der Thatsachen in 
groben Umrissen zu zeigen. Der Nachweis einer solcher Ueberein- 
stimmung in Detail wiire eine ebenso interessante wie schwierige 
Aufgabe, welcher ich mich jedoch nicht gewachsen fiihle. Zuniachst 
mag deshalb die oben vorgefiihrte Theorie lediglich als eine Hypothese 
gelten welche um als mehr gelten zu kénnen, eine niheren Bestiitigung 
durch die Erfahrung bedarf.”’ If the author will obtain the detailed facts 
and set them before us in another book he will render a great service to 
economics. It goes without saying that in a book of this kind we have 
a concluding section on practical methods for steadying the value of 
currency, and it is a relief to find that symmetallism and the Walras 
scheme are both discussed as well as bimetallism. The author’s 
scheme has the prima facie merit of simplicity. ‘‘ Bei unveriinderten 
Preisen wiirde und der Zinssatz der Banken unverindert bleiben bei 
steigenden Preisen miisste der Bankzins erhéht bei fallenden Preisen 
erniedrigt und jedesmal auf dem so errichten Stande erhalten werden, bis 
eine weitere Bewegung der Preise eine neue Veriinderung der Zinssiitze 
in dieser oder jener Richtung verlangt.”” But it is hardly likely that 
such a scheme will come within the range of practical politics apart 
from any question as to its theoretical validity. The multiplication of 
currency schemes is instructive for the student, but does not lead to 
actual improvements in the currency. The important question which 
should have been discussed before a new currency scheme is offered us, is 
whether the monometallists are right in saying that falling prices are 
advantageous, or bimetallists are right in saying that rising prices are. 
Dr. Wicksell appears to wish to keep prices steady, and is, therefore, 
to be counted as a man of singular moderation. It would be a very 
good thing if this book were translated into English at the earliest 
opportunity. C. P. Sancer 
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Essai sur la Mécanique Sociale. By Dr. Lton WINIARSKI. 
(Revue Philosophique. 1898.) 


Even if Dr. Winiarski has not succeeded in producing the elements 
of a mécanique sociale which will be recognised by future generations 
as a work of similar truth and utility to an elementary essay of the 
present time on mécanique céleste, he has, at any rate, written an 
essay which is amusing to read and on the whole singularly free from 
the loose biological metaphors and confused reasoning which generally 
disfigure any sociological writing. The first section of the essay deals 
with the theory of economic and social equilibrium. The author 
states briefly and not very lucidly the theory of economic equilibrium 
under a régime of free competition with egoistic forces, and that under 
a régime of altruistic forces, pointing out that in each case equilibrium 
is established when a maximum of utility is obtained. He objects to 
the separation of economics and morals on the ground that both sets 
of forces are in operation at once, and apparently contends that both 
lead to the same position of equilibrium. On this point the author is 
too brief and not very clear. It is difficult to see exactly what he 
means by such sentences as the following :—‘‘ Le maximum d'utilité 
réalisé par le systéme social est justement tel: il est toujours en méme 
temps économique et moral. Nous sommes done en désaccord avec 
M. Edgeworth qui voudrait voir dans l'utilité économique des 
arrangements ayant en vue le bien personel et dans l’utilité morale 
des arrangements ayant en vue le bien social” (p. 357). If the true 
meaning is that economic and moral forces lead to the same position 
of equilibrium, the author has certainly not established his position. 
And in general the fact that the universe cannot be adequately 
represented upon any purely mechanical theory appears to have been too 
much neglected in this section. The philosophical difficulties which 
attend the foundations of dynamics as expounded in text books, are 
enormous, but may be neglected for practical purposes. It is by no 
means established that they can be neglected when we are constructing 
a Dynamique Sociale. The illustrations are not always very well 
chosen. For instance, ‘‘Au point de vue du besoin sexuel le 
maximum d’utilité peut de méme étre réalisé, soit par la possession 
communiste des femmes (promiscuité primitive), soit par la possession 
individuelle c’est-a-dire par la monogamie. L’une et l'autre de ces 
formes peuvent également bien représenter le maximum d’utilité 
social. ... Parcontre tous les deux peuvent étre troublés par la 
polygamie qui constitue un monopole” (p. 361). 

The second section deals with the transformation of social energy, 
and is at the same time the most important, the most difficult, and the 
most dubious portion of this essay. There is an initial difficulty in 
separating biological energy into kinetic and potential, and the author 
candidly admits that it is impossible to draw a strict line. Secondly, 
it is necessary (in order to make the mechanical view applicable) to 
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show that society is properly viewed as a mechanism and not as an 
organism. To show this the author is epigrammatic. ‘La société 
est une totalité de fonctions organisés, mais non pas 4d’organes 
fonctionant ” (p. 365). From the two needs of hunger and love are 
deduced nearly all the most important needs and passions which 
actuate mortals. For instance, ‘‘ L’envie est la désir de dévorer ov 
tout au moins d’avoir en son pouvoir l’objet de convoitise que d'autres 
possédent. L’envie bien organisé c’est la justice’’ (p. 367). But 
even hunger and love are asserted to be two different forms of the 
same biological energy (potential) and we find them transformed into 
kinetic energy under the form of economic, political, moral, esthetic 
and intellectual activity. For some purposes such a suggestion may 
be fruitful, but it cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, be of 
great service to assert that in this case the sum of the potential 
and kinetic energies of a social system is constant. Such a fact can 
only be established by rigorous experiments, and it might be difficult 
to devise the necessary apparatus in all cases. If a woman decides 
to join a sisterhood instead of marrying how should we measure the 
moral (kinetic) energy developed by the potential energy of the sexual 
instincts? And this is probably the most simple of all cases that 
we could devise. 

The final section deals very briefly with dynamique sociale. Ina 
footnote we are given the equations of social equilibrium. In form 
they are the same for religion, intellect, politics, esthetics and 
economics; that is to say the upshot of the investigation is that 
the equations of economic equilibrium can also be applied usefully 
to social problems of a non-economic character. It must not be 
thought that because in most points we are in disagreement with 
Dr. Winiarski that we are not in sympathy with the general tone of 
his pamphlet or with his laudable ambition of constructing the elements 
of a mécanique sociale. On the contrary what he has written is in- 
teresting and not unfruitful, but it would be good that he should make 
some careful study of philosophy before he attempts these difficult 
inquiries. It is not reassuring in a work which must raise many 
philosophical questions of the gravest difficulty to be referred to Mr. H. 
Spencer, nor is it clear that Krafft-Ebing is free from the modern fashion- 
able bias of considering phenomena as if they were merely pathological. 
The author has no doubt read widely; probably his work would be 
of greater value had he read less widely, but with more discrimination. 
C. P. SaAncER 


Messung der wirthschaftlichen Kraft von Liéndern. By Béua 
AmBROZOVICS. (Vienna: Spielhagen Schurich.) 


THE problem of comparing the economic resources of different 
countries or areas which are politically bound together, or contribute 
money towards common expenditure, has attracted a great deal of 
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interest lately. The discussions on the financial relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Austro-Hungarian controversy, 
have been specially responsible for this, but they are only instances of 
a widely-spread type of questions. Sweden and Norway, the states 
composing the German Empire, the Swiss cantons, are other instances ; 
and so, though with important differences, are the United States and 
the proposed Australian Commonwealth. In some of these cases, 
such as those of Austria and Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Germany 
and Switzerland, the expenses are met, in part at least, by direct 
money contributions, in a proportion based on some permanent scale 
of reckoning, or arrived at by agreement. In others the common 
expenditure is provided by appropriating the proceeds of certain 
special taxes, usually the customs. In the case of Great Britain and 
Ireland the whole system of taxation, practically, is incommon. In 
all these instances it is of the greatest importance to be able to ascer- 
tain the real resources or taxable capacity of the countries concerned, 
as a standard by which to adjust their contributions to common 
purposes, or modify their scheme for common taxation. 

Mr. Ambrozovics, in his pamphlet, begins by setting forth his objec- 
tions to the ordinary methods of measurement, estimates of national 
capital or income, comparison of the yield of certain taxes, or of imports 
and exports, as insufficient and inconclusive. Foreign trade bears no 
definite relation to the total volume of a country’s trade or to its 
income. The imposition of taxes is regulated not only by the resources 
of a country, but by the ease of collection, the capacity or readiness to 
pay of certain classes, and a number of other considerations, political 
and moral. Statistics as to capital and income are also inconclusive, 
because they are only summations of the gross capital or income of 
individuals. These are useful enough for budget purposes, but do not 
really give the national resources ; because a great deal of what, from 
the individual’s point of view, is capital or income is, from the national 
point of view, not wealth, but merely a feature in the circulation of 
wealth. It is the net national income that Mr. Ambrozovies wishes to 
find, and to do so he endeavours to go behind the mere money income, 
and get at the underlying fact which is represented by it. This fact, 
in his opinion, is the production of wealth. A statistic of production 
is, he maintains, not only the most accurate, but also the easiest 
method of arriving at the national income. The present pamphlet 
gives a rough outline of a scheme for such a statistic. The production 
of wealth by the individual is measured by the difference between the 
price of the article he sells and the price he has paid for materials, 
implements, &c., using these latter terms in the widest sense. The 
sum of all these differences gives the national production of wealth. 

To discover this would seem an impossible task, but Mr. Ambrozovics 
points out that it is capable of very great simplification. The price of 
the finished article contains in it the production of all who have had 
anything to do with it, and consequently also their net income. The 
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wages of labourers,the incomes of the non-productive professional classes, 
doctors, lawyers, soldiers, officials, &c., can be entirely neglected. The 
wages appear directly in the prices of what the manufacturer sells, the 
incomes of the other classes mentioned come ultimately, by taxation 
or otherwise, out of the wage-earning or manufacturing classes, and 
are likewise already included in selling prices. Similarly, every 
industry which is entirely subsidiary to others can be left out of 
account. Thus all the iron mined, smelted, converted into wrought or 
cast iron or steel, is sold, not for consumption, but to be worked up 
again : its value reappears in the price of the articles made from it, 
and the whole income of the preliminary industries can be neglected. 
So, too, the income of railways reappears in the price of articles con- 
veyed by them, and can be left out. By a somewhat similar process 
of reasoning it can be shown that either exports or imports can be 
neglected if they balance ; if not, the net importation of money must 
be added to, or the net exportation subtracted from, the total national 
income. In fact the logical conclusion of Mr. Ambrozovics’ method, 
though he does not go so far as to definitely state it himself, would be 
to give to the net national income the formula: total turnover of retail 
trade (stretching the term so as to mean all trade directly with the 
consumer of all articles not devoted to further production) plus total 
estimated value of articles consumed by the producers themselves 
(in the way of subsistence agriculture, or domestic industry), plus or 
minus the net import or export of money. Such a formula would 
cover the whole national production, including its equivalent in im- 
ports or money, allowing also for the return for capital invested 
abroad or for services rendered, e.g., in transport. 

Whether it would be easy to arrive at the facts is another question. 
Mr. Ambrozovies gives several suggestions for getting approximate esti- 
mates. When comparing the taxable capacity of two states, population 
as well as total income must be taken into account ; Mr. Ambrozovics 
would subtract a certain minimum of subsistence all round. The theories 
propounded in the pamphlet are interesting and suggestive, but the 
subject is by no means exhaustively treated. The effect of monopoly 
or protection on prices is left out of consideration, the direction of 
industrial activity to objects which yield no immediate return, 1.e., the 
accumulation of industrial capital at the cost of annual income, is 
hardly touched upon. It is not always quite clear whether it is 
production or consumption that the author is thinking of. In the case 
of England, which draws a great income from capital invested abroad, 
and from her services as the world’s carrier, it is evidently consumption 
rather than production that indicates the national income. It is 
interesting to note that the late Mr. Childers, in his Draft Report on 
Irish Financial Relations (§§ 178-221), was inclined to look upon the 
annual consumption of commodities of primary use as the best 
standard of relative taxable wealth. Mr. Childers, however, did not 
propose a complete statistical method like the one advocated by Mr. 
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Ambrozovies, but made a rough estimate by multiplying out the 
expenditure on food, drink, clothing, &c., in the average family budgets 


of the principal classes of the population. 
L. S. AMERY 


Staatseisenbahnen, Staatswasserstrassen und die deutsche 
Wirthschaftspolitik, voN FRANZ UuricH. (Leipzig: Dunkler 
and Humblot, 1898. Pp. 48.) 


In this pamphlet, Herr Ulrich, who is not only a practical railway- 
manager (president of the Cassel directorate of the Prussian State 
railways) but one of the first living authorities on transport questions 
from their economic side, has reprinted a lecture delivered by him 
recently to the Silesian Chamber of Agriculture. The author, who 
writes with a clearness, crispness, and conciseness which, while rare in 
any language, is doubly rare in Germany, has here thrown into short 
and popular form the argument of his earlier book on Wasserstrassen 
und Staffeltarife. And, if States in their politico-economic actions were 
guided by pure reason, the absolutely convincing nature of this argu- 
ment would produce a prompt reversal of the policy hitherto pursued 
by Prussia in dealing with railways and waterways respectively. This 
policy may be, in brief, described as one under which the State spends 
about £2,000,000 per annum out of the general taxation of the country 
on the maintenance and improvement of the waterways and then throws 
them open for use practically gratis. In the case of traffic carried by 
railway, on the other hand, the State fixes the rates on so high a scale that 
not only do they cover the whole cost of building, improving and main- 
taining the line, but actually leave a surplus sufficient to defray very 
nearly half the whole expenses of the general government. In a word 
traffic by water is subsidized out of general taxation to the amount of at 
least, £2,000,000 per annum. Traffic by rail is taxed to the amount of 
at least £4,500,000. 

Such a difference in the treatment of the two means of conveyance 
could only be justified if the users of canals and railways were substanti- 
ally the same people, and if, moreover, they all made a substantially 
equal use of both means of transit. But, in fact, these conditions are 
very far indeed from being fulfilled. Waterways can, in the nature of 
things only exist in level country and only serve goods traffic. Inhabit- 
ants of poor mountainous regions are, therefore, taxed for the benefit of 
the rich plains; passengers, for the benefit of consignors of merchandize. 
Further, the essential condition of cheap water-carriage is big vessels 
and large cargoes ; therefore, great cities profit at the expense of small 
towns and rural districts; wholesale trade at the expense of retail ; 
coal owners and manufacturers at the expense of farmers and land 
owners. Yet further—and here Herr Ulrich becomes most in- 
teresting—the wholesale import of foreign produce such as grain, 
flour, and timber profits at the expense of the home product 
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which naturally is marketed in smaller quantities. In former days, 
when the railways of Prussia were in private hands, the companies were 
in the habit of making exceptional tariffs to meet water competition. 
Since the State took over the lines, these tariffs, wherever at least 
they could tend to cheapen import, have been abolished for avowedly 
protectionist reasons. Further, customs duties have been imposed in 
many cases for the same reason. But the cheapening of water-carriage, 
consequent on the abolition of all river and canal tolls and the vast 
physical improvement of the waterways at the public cost, has been so 
great, that foreign grain can to-day be delivered, say, in Mannheim at 
a cheaper rate than ever. The railways, that is, have been compelled 
to forgo a traffic which was presumably profitable, for the benefit, not 
of the Prussian agriculturist, but of the ship and barge owners who 
are largely foreigners. Meanwhile the rates on the railways, the sole 
means of conveyance available for the ordinary agriculturist, are kept 
up at an artificial height,—say, six to eight times as high per ton, per 
mile,—partly by the compulsion to earn a large profit for the benefit of 
the Exchequer, partly by the clamour of the canal-interests as to ‘‘ unfair 
competition.” 

The author’s conclusion is, shortly, that the time has come to bring 
the transport policy of the country into harmony with its fiscal and 
customs policy ; that the maintenance and improvements of waterways 
ought to be paid by dues levied on the users, not by taxes levied on 
the public at large ; and further, that on the Rhine and the Elbe counter- 
vailing duties should be imposed on foreign produce, so as to raise the 
cost of its transport to something like what the home produce would have 
to pay for rail transport over a similar distance. It may be added that 
there seems some likelihood of Herr Ulrich’s counsels being followed 
before long. In the July-August number of the Archiv fiir Eisenbahn- 
wesen, Adolph Wagner declares, ‘‘ In all essential points I absolutely 
agree with the writer,” while the “ Verein fiir Sozial-politik,” of which 
most German-speaking economists are members, has just appointed a 
committee of its own body to investigate the whole subject and invited 
the co-operation of the ‘‘ Centralverein fiir Fluss- und Canalschifffahrt.”’ 
It may be also added, that the same question of competition between 
toll-free waterways and railways is, simultaneously, coming to the front 
in France, where Monsieur Colson’s writings have done much to press 
it on public attention. Herr Ulrich’s pamphlet has, accordingly, been 
translated into French by Monsieur Henri Haguet, editor of the 
Journal des Transports, under the title of ‘Les Chemins de Fer de 
l’Ktat, les Voies navigables de I’Ktat, et la Politique économique de 
l’Allemagne.” W. M. AcwortH 








































Contributo allo Studio dell Interesse. By PROFESSOR ULINE 
GoBBI. (Milan. 1898.) 


THis pamphlet chiefly deals with the problem of the relation 
between the rate of interest and the amount saved. The author writes 
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clearly and uses mathematical symbols. He does not arrive at any 
novel result of great importance, but analyses the elements of the 
problem, pointing out the error in Senior’s exploded theory of abstinence. 
The pamphlet is so short that it is better to leave it to be read in 
extenso by any one interested in the subject rather than to attempt a 
brief summary in a few lines. C. P. SANGER 


Lutilita differenziale del Risparmio o la Rendita del Risparmi- 
atore. By Dr. G. MonTENARTINI. (Padua. 1897.) 


AmonG the many recent publications on the subject of interest Dr. 
Montefiartini’s pamphlet deserves serious consideration. The author 
begins with a consideration of the conception of Saver’s rent (rendita 
di risparmio), the hope of which is the cause of the phenomenon of 
saving. He then considers the effect which saving has upon the supply 
schedule in causing a modification of the conditions of economic equi- 
librium. This is the most important part of the work, and appears to 
be open to the criticism that the capitalisation of a small quantity of 
wealth in general will only produce a very small modification of the 
supply schedule, and consequently for many purposes the alteration 
of the factors which determine economic equilibrium may be neglected. 
A criticism of Professor Giddings follows, and then the author studies 
the effect of the phenomenon of saving in a society composed of 
capitalists on the one hand and workmen on the other, and comes to 
the conclusion that, apart from temporary effects, the result of in- 
creased saving in such a society would be a fall and not a rise in wages. 
In England, at any rate, this conclusion is not verified by our experience 
of the last fifty years, but the economic conditions, of course, differ 
considerably from the author’s hypothetical ones. 

It is a pity that in so interesting and learned a pamphlet no notice 
is taken of Professor Irving Fisher’s essay on Appreciation and Interest, 
and that the author did not add an investigation into the causes which 
determine the rate of interest. But perhaps this omission will be 
remedied in the future. C. P. SANGER 


Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North 
America. Eleanor L. Lord. (Baltimore: The John Hopkins 
Press, 1898.) 


THE purpose of this monograph is to describe the attempts which 
were made by the British Government in the eighteenth century to 
develop a new industry in the Colonies of North America. The industry 
in question was the production of Naval Stores, that is to say of pitch 
and tar, hemp and timber. To the legislators of the last century this 
was the one branch of manufacture from which the mother country 
could derive nothing but gain. If it were prosperously developed, 
England would be freed from that economic dependence upon Sweden 
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which, after the formation of the Stockholm Tar Company, threatened 
to condemn her to pay monopoly prices for her pitch and tar, while the 
Colonies of America would be diverted from other branches of manufac- 
ture which the mother country was anxious exclusively to purvey. It 
was a policy which bade fair to benefit alike the British Navy and the 
British Industrial Classes. The Naval Stores Act of 1705 [3 and 4 Anne 
c. 9] definitely committed the mother country to the encouragement of 
this promising industry by bounties upon importation. 

Miss Lord, who had made meritorious researches into the Board of 
Trade papers in the Public Record Office, traces the failure of all the 
various attempts made to develop this naval storesindustry. Chartered 
companies failed or rather never succeeded in starting. Emigrant 
Labour colonies starved or struck. Bounties did, indeed, stimulate the 
importation of tar, but utterly failed to do anything for hemp, and cost 
the country $50,000a year. The attempt to establish a royal monopoly 
in timber on unclaimed lands was a hopeless dream from the first. The 
loggers hoodwinked the King’s surveyor and no jury would grant a con- 
viction. New England and New York, where the British Government 
made the most strenuous efforts to stimulate the production of pitch or 
tar, were just the communities which threw themselves most energetic- 
ally into homespuns and other manufactures. The moral of the story 
has surely been written in many copper-plate hands, though Protection- 
ists choose to ignore it. Natwram expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit. 
iH. A. L, FisHer 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Mr. GLADSTONE. I.: 


TuovuecH Mr. Gladstone presided over a Free Trade debate in the 
Oxford Union Society, there is no indication of the side which he 
took. He had indeed, as a boy, noticed the poor quality of the “ pro- 
tected’”’ silk goods which were turned out at Macclesfield ; but that 
would not have justified him in claiming, like his friend Manning, to 
have been a free trader before Richard Cobden. Indeed, the first 
indication of Mr. Gladstone’s financial powers occurs in a very different 
connection—a speech on slave emancipation, in which the young mem- 
ber for Newark defended his father—a great West Indian slave owner— 
from the attacks of Lord Howick. Howick, a mouthpiece of the 
abolitionists, had charged Sir John Gladstone with gross cruelty to 
the slaves employed upon one of his plantations called Vreed-en-Hoop. 
Mr. Gladstone set himself to explain the fact (which he admitted) that 
on this estate there had been a decrease of eighty-one persons in three 
years upon a population of 550, while 600 hogsheads of sugar were pro- 
duced annually. Howick had brought the case under the “rule” 
‘that the quantity of sugar produced varies directly as the quantity of 
labour and punishment, and inversely as the quantity of human life.”’ 
To which Mr. Gladstone replies :—‘‘ Now I give the noble lord an 
instance of an estate, in the immediate vicinity of that he quoted, and 
of the circumstances of which he, having had access to official docu- 
ments, ought, I think, to have been aware, where the decrease of the 
slave population was extremely small, amounting to almost nothing ; 
whereas the quantity of sugar produced was very far greater than on 
the estate of Vreed-en-Hoop. On the estate of Mon Repos, Sir, with 
a gang of 470 persons (much smaller than that on the estate of Vreed- 
en-Hoop) there were 900 hogsheads of sugar produced annually, on an 
average of the five years from 1827 to 1832. The entire decrease of 
population there during the whole of this period amounted to ten lives, 
or less, being for three years 2 per cent. instead of above 14 per cent. 
So much for the exactitude of the noble lord’s rule! I am very sorry 
to detain the Committee with these particulars, but though this is of 
the nature of a private question, still they bear with great force on the 
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general question of sugar cultivation. I proceed to give the true cause 

of these numerous deaths. About six years ago, when the estate of 
Vreed-en-Hoop had come into my father’s possession, out of 550 slaves 
no less than 140 were aged and infirm persons.” 

Another and even simpler a priori rule had been laid down by 
Buxton :—“ Give me the quantity of sugar and I will give you the 
decrease of life.’”’” Mr. Gladstone retorted with a reductio ad absurdum, 
‘J will apply this theorem toa particular case. In St. Vincent’s there 
is an increase of 122 persons in, I think, twelve years ; in Santa Lucia 
there is a decrease of 1,962. Well, in Santa Lucia the produce of sugar 
has been 6} cwt. per man; how much ought that in St. Vincent’s to 
be? Ihave not worked out the problem, but the answer, I know, 
according to the rule, would be very different indeed from the fact 
which gives no less than 10} ewt. per man.” ! 

Less than two years later Mr. Gladstone came into office under Peel 
in the ‘‘ Hundred Days Ministry;” and, as Under Secretary to the 
Colonies, introduced his first Bill, which rapidly became the Colonial 
Passengers Act. Its object was to improve the conditions of emigrants 
by reducing the proportion of passengers to tonnage, by increasing the 
proportion of food which must be carried for every passenger, by making 
a surgeon or at least a medicine-chest compulsory, by putting a check 
on ruinous detentions at the port of debarkation, and by amending the 
system under which the poor emigrants were ‘landed in herds, more 
like beasts that perish than human creatures.” 

To the mild opposition which Hume and some of the extremes of 
the laissez faire sect opposed to the Bill, Mr. Gladstone made the 
spirited answer: ‘‘ For my own part I cannot sacrifice the interests of 
humanity, when obviously involved, to any speculative principle of 
commerce, the application of which ought always to be subject to 
modification from circumstances.” 

In 1841, however, Mr. Gladstone became Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, and, owing to the relative incompetence of his 
superior, virtually head of the department. The opportunity was 
unique. Never had a young statesman so thorough and varied a 
training in the principles and practice of national finance. Winning 
Peel’s confidence almost at once he was entrusted with the delicate 
and difficult task of drawing up the Revision of the Tariff in accordance 
with the principles laid down by Peel. The original conception, of 
course, belongs to Peel, but the execution of the project and its defence 
in the House devolved mainly on Gladstone. The Customs depart- 
ment was at that time backward in the extreme, thoroughly antiquated in 
its methods and quite unequal to the complicated system in which it 
was involved. No wonder that it could give no help. It had to be 
reformed from the outside. The work naturally fell on the Board of 
Trade, which contained at that time in its permanent staff several 
leading men of great capacity, notably Deacon Hume and Porter, the 


1 Vide Mirror of Parliament, June 8rd, 1833. 
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author of ‘Progress of the Nation.’’ But the lamest department 
would have limped along pretty rapidly under Mr. Gladstone’s direc- 
tion. Among those who have worked under him there are no two 
opinions as to his administrative ability, his immense personal ndustry 
his power of delegation, and his busi. s instinct for getting work out 
of others. He never dawdled; his ear was always open toa grievance ; 
his mind was always alert to detect a weakness, his hand was always 
ready to effect a reform. One of the ablest of the officials who have 
worked under him—not an indiscriminating admirer—told the present 
writer that as regards working power, industry, and grasp of detail, 
Mr. Gladstone was ‘head and shoulders above any of his contem- 
poraries.” 

It must be remembered that when Mr. Gladstone became Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, he was neither an economist nor a 
free trader. He became both—in those days the one included the 
other, and neither implied academic indifferentism—thanks, chiefly, to 
his experiences in the department. The poverty of the country was at 
that time very great ; but the industries which languished most were 
the protected industries, and the manufacturers who protested most, 
whose appeals were the most piteous, and whose letters were most 
numerous and voluminous, were, as a rule, the least competent and 
the least enterprising. Huskisson’s policy had been welcomed by the 
great merchants and manufacturers ; and Gladstone, like Peel, was in- 
clined to it by his commercial descent. Hereditafy instinct and natural 
sagacity carried them towards tariff reform. The logic afforded by 
academic training did the rest. Such, at any rate, is the conclusion to 
which careful study of the debates between 1841 and 1846 would 
naturally lead. 

Anot uninteresting comparison might be instituted between the great 
advocates of commercial freedom. There was Charles Villiers, who took 
up the Repeal of the Corn Laws as a rhetorical and political exercise. 
The annual motion was intended to keep Villiers as well as corn to the 
front. The real importance of cheap bread gave a fictitious importance 
to its parliamentary advocate, who—as Mr. Gladstone used to say when 
he discussed the period—never showed real appreciation of the problems 
which had to be solved or of the arguments which ought to have been 
urged. Then came Cobden and Bright, who kept their eyes fixed on the 
consumer and steadily insisted on his rights. They converted the 
nation, and forced Peel from intellectual conviction to action by proving 
that political expediency pointed in the same direction as moral duty. 
In the third class come Peel and the Peelites, of whom Gladstone was 
strongest, ablest and most prominent. To them free trade in corn was 
not an isolated reform, but the last and most difficult item in the 
revision of the tariff. When, from the principle of the reduction, Peel 
passed, in 1844, to the principle of the abolition of the duties on the 
raw materials of manufacture, it became obvious that, so far as regarded 
the repeal of duties, the food which the operatives ate fell logically 
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into the same category as the material which the machinery consumed. 
The price of the weaver’s bread enters as truly as the price of wool 
into the cost of the production of cloth. This was the train of reasoning 
which brought intellectual conviction home to the minds of Peel and 
Gladstone and Graham. I do not think that any one of these three 
advanced any but opportunist and temporary arguments for the 
maintenance of the Corn Laws, after the Session of 1842. Originally 
Graham was the only member of Peel’s Cabinet who was at all versed 
in the theoretical arguments of the economists ; and it was to Graham 
that Mr. Gladstone used to attribute his first interest in, and study of, 
abstract economics. 

Let us endeavour, within a compass which is imposed by editorial 
rigour, however repugnant it may be to the luxurious style of the 
orator-financier, to illustrate from Mr. Gladstone’s own words, this the 
earliest but not the least interesting period of his economic practice. 

We pass by his railway legislation in the spring of 1842, and his 
curious attempt on March 9th of that year to defend the Corn Laws 
by Ricardo’s theory of rent. On the 22nd of May, however, we get a 
clear view of the progress which his mind was making in economic 
reasoning, in a speech upon the Bill for the importation of live cattle. 
To assuage the fears of the agriculturists, that the price of meat would 
be reduced by twopence, Mr. Gladstone quoted a statement, by which 
it was ‘“‘ mathematically proved that a hundred sows in three or five 
years would give birth to 232,000,000.””! He was ina difficult position, 
for he had to try to prove that enough cattle would be imported to 
improve trade, but not enough to injure agriculture. But the following 
cautious statement contains the kernel of the Free Trade argu- 
ment — 

‘‘ Suppose that 50,000 head of cattle were to be annually imported, 
such importation would produce but a small effect upon the prices of 
meat, but it would create an import trade to the amount of half a million 
of money—a trade which in its nature would tend by a smooth, and 
under ordinary circumstances a certain, though a gradual course of 
operation, to produce an export trade in return of an equal amount, 
which would contribute—he did not say in a moment, but in the course 
of years—to an increased demand for employment and labour.” 

At the same time circumstances compelled him to argue in favour 
of differential duties for our colonies. In the following year the ex- 
portation of machinery was at length legalised by a Bill introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone. His speech on that occasion (August 10th, 1843) has 
been justly praised by Sir Robert Giffen. It bristles with arguments 
adapted to every cast of mind and every political hue, but all tending 
to prove the absurdity of the restriction and the necessity for its 
repeal. There is a moral argument, a legal argument, a constitutional 
argument and finally an economic argument. ‘It is no longer a 


1 The curious who compare small things with great may find an odd parallel in 
Mr. Gladstone’s mathematical proof of the Apostolical Succession. Gleanings. 
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question as to whether foreigners shall have machinery of their own ; 
but the question is, whether this country shall have the machine- 
making of the whole world.” 

At the beginning of the Session of 1843 there was much misery in 
the country ; and a severe attack was made upon the Corn Laws in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone was asked why he would not 
apply to corn the same principles which he applied to cattle. His 
speech in reply is certainly a masterpiece ; but with all its subtlety the 
reasoning exhibits at least one serious flaw. Mr. Gladstone was dis- 
cussing the probable results of repeal. Of the three classes connected 
with the land, the owner, he thought, would be least affected. Why? 
Because the competition for farms would keep up his rents. But 
this completely upsets his main argument against repeal, namely that 
it would create a vast displacement of agricultural labourers. For 
this last theory involved the assumption—-an assumption which was 
explicitly laid down in the previous year—that great tracts of land 
would go out of cultivation. Mr. Gladstone failed to show, or 
apparently to see the need for showing, that when repeal sent down 
the price of corn, farmers would be more eager to compete for farms 
than for labourers. If their competition kept up rents, why should 
it not also keep up wages? In the event it raised both. 

To this period of Mr. Gladstone’s life belong the two most inter- 
esting specimens of his economic writings. The first of these is an 
article which appeared in the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review 
for January, 1843, and is entitled ‘‘ The Course of Commercial Policy 
at Home and Abroad.” The vigour of its diction and decision of its 
tone make us wish that Mr. Gladstone had more frequently written 
anonymously. The objects of the new tariff are ably defended and 
judgment is plainly given that the policy ought to be further devel- 
oped :—‘‘ We should more frankly enter into general competition in 
the markets of the world, and should consequently use every effort to 
cheapen production by relieving the materials of our industry, in their 
order of importance, from fiscal exactions, and by mitigating, with a 
just measure of regard to existing interests and to the virtual pledges 
which grow out of established laws, all partial burdens upon trade, by 
which the community as a whole is laid under contribution to support 
the particular pursuits of certain of the classes comprised within it. 
If we are to flourish and if we are to live, we must learn, one way or 
other, to compete with cheaper labour, with lighter taxes, with more 
fertile soils, with richer mines than our own; and if this is to be done, 
both the working hand and the material upon which it is to work 
must, as soon as practicable, be set free.” 

Mr. Gladstone glances at the policy of continental nations, at the 
effects of the Zollverein, at the new tariffs of Russia and Spain, “of 
which it is difficult to say whether they are still worse than or only as 
execrably bad as those which they succeeded.” Then there are 
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“those anti-commercial ideas which have lately been propagated in 
Germany by Dr. List, which appear to have a very strong hold over 
an active party in America, and which constitute a sort of gospel to 
the manufacturers of France, with the signal exception of the silk 
trade of that country.” 

» Most objectionable of all was the Anglophobe policy of the French 
Government, inspired by the French journals, one of which had 
actually proposed a ‘‘ union de toutes les forces industrielles de l’ouest 
du continent contre la puissance productive croissante de cette redout- 
able rivale.” 

But England must not follow the example of France and enter 
‘‘the unseemly warfare of commercial retaliations,”’ for in that case 
‘‘we must buy dear instead of cheap because she chooses to do it. 
We must waste our national wealth because she chooses to waste 
hers.” Industrial war does not pay, and the writer is ‘‘not aware of 
any moral or social benefit to counterbalance the economical disadvan- 
tages thus incurred.” 

Where then, if not to a protective policy, are we to look for the 
causes of our industrial supremacy in the past, and what are the 
grounds of hope for maintaining it in the future? There is our geo- 
graphical position, our mineral wealth, our capital—‘“ the fruit of our 
accumulated industry.” But the true sources of past and future 
prosperity are and must be social and religious soundness and the 
power and integrity of individual character :— 

‘Tt is in the creature Man, such as God has made him in this 
island, that the moving cause of the commercial pre-eminence of the 
country is to be found, and his title to that pre-eminence is secure, 
if he can in himself but be preserved, or even rescued, from 
degeneracy.” 

The second article to which reference has been made was published 
in pamphlet form, under the title ‘‘ Remarks upon Recent Commercial 
Legislation, suggested by the Expository Statement of the Revenue 
from Customs and other Papers lately submitted to Parliament.”! 
It is a brilliant statistical essay—a wonderful performance if we take 
into consideration the fact that it was written in the midst of the 
worries of resignation (on the Maynooth question). Its object is to 
justify the Tariff Act of 1845 by an examination of the results of the 
first Tariff Act of 1842. He deals with the subject in five sections, of 
which the third—the effect of the 1842 tariff changes on the revenue— 
is the most important. 

His statistical method may be briefly illustrated. After showing 
the results of changes in the timber and coffee duties, he comes to a 
class of seven articles. Let us extract two from his table :— 


1 By the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. for Newark, London. Murray, 
1845. 
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Estimated first Mean entries for| Entries for con- Mean revenue 


Articles. loss by the reduc- consumption in|sumption, July, of 1838 and rg 
} tion of duty. 1838—1840. 1843—44, 1840, iii 5 
| | | 
| Hides vee reel £45,000 349,903 cwts. 551,550 cwts.’ £48,976 £8,029 
| Palm Oil... £11,000 293,936 cwts. 393,491 cwts. £18,817 £10,394 


In the next table we have the results upon trade brought out in a 
more definite shape. 


Actual loss of Quantities added | Assumed value | Value added to 


| Articles. | —- or to the trade. of the unit. to the trade. 

| = PaaS bee A —|- 

Hides ...... £36,971 | 201,647 cwts. | 45s. over all. £453,706 
Palm Oil... £8,423 99,455 cwts. | 25s. over all. £123,775 


‘Thus we find,” he says, speaking of the results of the changes 
made with respect to the group of articles from which these two have 
been extracted, ‘‘ with a sacrifice of £204,000 in duties on raw 
materials, an extension of trade in them to the extent of £834,000.”’ 
And he adds, with perfect moderation :—‘‘I should describe this as a 
satisfactory and sufficient, rather than as a very remarkable result.” 
But it was easy to present other sets of figures which would afford 
more striking illustrations of the truth of the Peelite paradox that 
revenues can be increased by diminishing duties. ‘‘ For instance, the 
mean produce of the duties on foreign sperm oil, train oil and whale- 
fins in 1838 and 1840 was £10,463, the duties then being £26 12s. per 
tun on the two former, and £4 15s. per ewt. on the latter. .... But 
on the 5th July, 1843, the duties were reduced, under the provisions of 
the Act of 1842 as follows :—On sperm oil from £26 12s. to £15 per 
tun, on train oil from £26 15s. to £6 per tun, and on whale-fins from 
£4 15s. per ewt. to 20 per cent. ad valorem—a rate probably equal to 
about 20s. per cwt., or little more. The revenue yielded in the year 
from that day to July 5th, 1844, was— 








I Bik cstvsccsscrsmetonss £44,272 
CEERI OEE 6 ccc sin scones psi. ccan pace £6,663 
Or WRC AINS: c. cncisscesiedccnesscawess £6,530 

ROCHE sc sccovesowe £57,465 


So that a gain of nearly £50,000 for one year followed upon this 
reduction. I may add that, owing to increased demand, there was a 
simultaneous improvement in the prices of sperm oil as compared with 
their previous range.” 

In the somewhat slight review which Mr. Gladstone permits himself 
to make of continental progress occurs one interesting reference to the 
German Zollverein :— 
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‘© A wise and noble scheme, if it be viewed in its internal bearings, 
for extending the intercourse of a great people, for maintaining its 
European influence and enhancing its sentiment of nationality ; but 
with respect to foreign trade a measure of jealousy and rigour, not the 
less but the more grievous because its severe, and in many instances, 
crushing, enactments were ushered into the world under the most 
alluring titles of simplicity and uniformity, and with a professed 
limitation of the maximum or general duty upon imports to 10 per 
cent. ad valorem.” 

At this point the present appreciation of Gladstonian economics 
must cease. I say appreciation rather than criticism, because prior to 
the passing of Free Trade there is much to praise and little to blame. 
The influence which Mr. Gladstone exerted on Peel, the splendid 
administrative work which he performed at the Board of Trade, the 
admirable judgment which he displayed in the economic debates of 
the period, and finally the valuable contributions which he made to 
economic literature, have hardly received adequate recognition. So far, 
however, he has only been a good commercial Minister; in the great 
schemes of political finance he has been an agent, a valuable, perhaps 
an indispensable, subordinate, but not an originator or a dictator. 
Francis W. Hirst 


Two LETTERS oF ADAM SMITH’S. 


In cataloguing a collection of autographs left to the Bodleian in 
1863 by Captain Montagu, R.N., Mr. Madan recently came upon the 
following letters in Adam Smith’s handwriting, and kindly drew my 
attention to them. Both are on half sheets, and the folding indicates 
that they were enclosed in a packet rather than transmitted separately. 
‘‘Mr. Thomas Caddel”’ is Strahan’s partner, who seems to have pre- 
ferred to spell his name “ Cadell.”” He was obviously the recipient of 
the second letter, which does not bear his name, as well as of the first. 


Dear Sir, 
After thanking you very sincerely for the trouble you have 
already taken about my affairs, I must still beg of you to take a little 
more ; which is that you would not only send all the four boxes as soon 
as possible to Edinburgh directed to the care of Mr. Kincaid, but that 
you would ensure them to the value of two hundred Pounds ; and like- 
wise that you would send me as soon as possible the account of the 
whole expense including that of the two last books you was so good as 
to procure for me; viz. Anderson and Postlethwait. I ever am 
Dear Sir 
Yours sincerely 
ADAM SMITH. 
LowER GROSVENOR 
STREET 
25 March 1766. 
To Mr. THomas CADDEL, 
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Dear Sir, 

I received this moment your favour of the 12 ins*. I am 
much obliged to you for your attention in procuring me the Volumes of 
the Philosophical transactions which I wanted; But you say nothing 
to me of the Abbé Morellet’s translation of my Book, which I am 
extremely desirous of seeing. I am sorry to give you so much trouble, but 
[ beg you would endeavour to procure me a copy of it for Love or Money. 
The Abbé himselfe, I understand, is now or was lately in London with 
Lord Shelburne. Yesterday Mr. Spottiswood delivered me a Packet 
from Strahan containing some part of the index of my Book. A note 
on the outside of it requested to know if I wished the index to be 
printed in Quarto and to be Delivered with the other Additions, to the 
Purchasers of the former Editions. I am afraid it is now too late, as 
all the numero’s in the index must be altered in order to accomodate 
them to either of the two former editions of which the Pages do not 
in many places correspond. I am afraid therefor, this must be 
omitted. I shall agree, however, to what you and he think proper. 
I ever am 


Dear Sir 
most affectionately 
Yours, 
Custom HovusE ADAM SMITH. 


EDINBURGH 

18 Nov”, 1784. 

The date of the first letter is startling, as Adam Smith is believed 
to have been in Paris, engaged in his tutorial duties, from Christmas, 
1765, till November, 1766 (Rae, Life, pp. 194, 232). It is altogether 
unlikely that he made a flying visit to London in March, 1766, and if 
he had done so, he would not have wanted the four boxes sent to 
Edinburgh as soon as possible. On the other hand, as a philosopher 
who was absent-minded enough to put bread and butter into the 
teapot instead of tea-leaves, and then pronounce the resulting fluid to 
be the worst tea he ever met with (Rae, Life, pp. 237, 238), he may 
well be supposed to have been capable of writing ‘‘1766” when he 
ought to have written ‘‘ 1767,” even as late in the year as March 25. 
‘‘ Lower Grosvenor Street, March 25, 1767”’ would present no diffi- 
culty. There is no doubt that he was in London at the beginning of 
1767. The exact date of his departure for Scotland is not known, 
but he had been “very deeply engaged” in study at Kirkealdy for 
‘about a month” on June 7, 1767 (Rae, Life, pp. 237, 238, 242). 
From the dates of letters in the Chatham Correspondence (ii, 265, 456) 
I gather that Charles Townshend, the Duke of Buccleuch’s stepfather, 
had a house in Grosvenor Square in 1766. He writes from Downing 
Street in January, 1767 (ibid., iii., 149), and we may suppose that the 
Duke on his return from France went into the Grosvenor Square 
house, and that Adam Smith was established in convenient proximity.! 

1 Probably in the house of Hume’s chief, Lord Hertford,—(Ep1rors E.J.) 
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The second letter, with its date, is in conflict with Mr. Rae’s 
statement (Life, p. 362) that the Additions to the first and second 
editions of the Wealth of Nations were published in 1783, a year 
before the third edition. But Mr. Rae quotes no authority for his 
statement, and it appears to be incorrect. We should require very 
positive evidence to make us believe that Adam Smith and Strahan 
and Cadell would publish the Additions before the third edition, em- 
bodying them in their proper place, was ready. 

“Mr. Spottiswood”’ is mentioned in a letter of 1777, and Mr. 
Rae says he was a nephew of Strahan (Life, p. 323). ‘ Mr. Kincaid” 
is doubtless the Edinburgh bookseller whose name appears below that 
of Millar at the foot of the title page of the first edition of the Moral 
Sentiments. 

Twenty-one volumes of Philosophical Transactions are mentioned 
in Bonar’s Catalogue of Adam Smith's Library, but there is no 
‘«« Postlethwait,” and the only ‘‘ Anderson” is James Anderson’s 
Diplomatum et Numismatum Scotie Thesaurus, which was published in 
Edinburgh in 1759, and therefore is probably not the book referred 
to. The mention of Anderson and Postlethwayt together as the two 
last books purchased rather suggests the two bulky works, Adam 
Anderson’s Deduction of the Origin of Commerce, and Malachi Postle- 
thwayt’s Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. Poor Cadell 
seems to have had a very good excuse for not having procured 
Morellet’s translation in the fact that the work was never published 
(Rae, Life, p. 359). 

Epwin CANNAN 


THE CONFERENCE ON WoMEN’s Work At THE HAGUE. 

THE Exhibition for Women’s Work which was opened at The Hague 
on July 9th includes in its programme a series of conferences on many 
important questions relating to the economic and social condition of 
women. They began on July 11th, and are to continue until September 
15th. Among the subjects on which papers have been, or are to be 
read, are—the industrial training of women, social work, the training 
of orphans, social purity, the poor, education, domestic servants, social 
work in India, hygiene, sick-nursing, industrial schools, &c. 

The group of subjects which came under the heading ‘the in- 
dustrial training of women,” covered in itself a fairly wide range, and 
included discussions on factory inspection, the condition of shop 
assistants, rent collecting, women managers in factories, the teaching 
of the deaf and dumb, commercial training for women, insurance, 
dentistry, photography, &c. A brief sketch will here be given of some 
of the economic points raised at this conference on the industrial train- 
ing of women, which is now concluded. Mej. J. ter Meulen first read 
a paper on rent collecting and the supervision of workmen’s dwellings. 
She herself has been trained in England by Miss Octavia Hill. She 
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dwelt on the value of the work as fostering better relations between 
property owners and tenants, by personally protecting the rights of 
well-disposed tenants against their ruder neighbours, and against the 
agents, and also by the great improvement which could thus be made 
in workmen’s property. But the work, to be successful, must proceed 
on strictly commercial principles. There must be no undue interference, 
no indiscriminate charity. The worker must be strict and business- 
like. An essential qualification for undertaking the work is serious 
study of the practical requirements, administration of the rents, the 
legal aspect, repairs, &c. The principle from which to proceed must 
be, she maintained, the existence of definite and mutual obligations 
between the owner and the tenant. The influence of cleanly dwellings 
and neat neighbours could hardly be over-rated, but an equally im- 
portant result was effected in the closer connection between the classes 
which was brought about through the personal relations of tenant and 
collector. Such work, in the qualities which it requires, was peculiarly 
suited to women. The remuneration usually made is 4 per cent. of 
the rents. 

An interesting subject was subsequently introduced by Mej. Spaarnay 
on women managers in factories and workshops. Her experience was 
personal, For years she had worked among factory operatives, had 
taught for six years in a school for factory girls, and for several months 
had held the position of lady-manager in a factory where eighty girls 
were employed. Speaking generally, the conditions of the factory 
workers were such as rendered them unfit to make a comfortable home. 
As children they were irregular at school, for they had to take charge 
of the younger children while their mothers were at work. The girl of 
twelve years enters the factory, and works there for ten to twelve hours 
a day, under the supervision of a foreman, who in many cases abuses 
his position. She works side by side with men and boys, coming under 
the most undesirable influences. Little improvement, Mej. Spaarnay 
urged, could be effected while the factories remain closed to the super- 
vision of women. Something has already been done by means of 
schools for factory girls. But the daily intercourse and supervision of 
an educated woman with the girls during working hours would effect 
infinitely more. Where the experiment has been tried the difference 
in the workers merely in neatness and cleanliness has been most 
marked. But the manageress whose mere presence can effect so much, 
must, if her influence is to be permanent, be trained for her task. She 
should be an educated, cultured woman, tactful in her relations with 
working people, with a practical knowledge of household affairs, and 
of sanitation. Some knowledge even of the work done in the factory 
is desirable, in order that she may instruct newcomers, and give de- 
cisions in case of disputes. It was on these lines, the speaker main- 
tained, that the greatest improvement in the condition of factory 
women could be effected. A lively discussion followed. In replying 
Mej. Spaarnay mentioned that, so far as she knew, no one had as yet 
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been trained for this work. She considered it important to have 
worked for a time, varying with the nature of the manufacture, in 
the factory itself. The position should be one of financial indepen- 
dence. She herself had received a salary of 1,200 florins (£100). 

A paper was next read by Dr. Catherine van Tussenbroek, recently 
appointed Professor of Gynecology at the University of Utrecht, on 
the want of vital energy in the girls and women of the present day. 
This, she maintained, had its root in mental and not physical conditions. 
The remedy was to be sought in the serious training of women for 
some definite work, which would enable them to attain economic 
independence. 

A short time was devoted to the subject of homework, which was 
opened by Mej. M. Meyboom. Methods of improving the conditions 
and productiveness of homeworkers were discussed. It would be 
seen from examination.of the exhibits in this branch of the exhibition 
how urgently reform was needed. An attempt had been made to bring 
together in this branch especially that work from other countries, in 
which the Dutch products were inferior, so that comparison might lead 
to improvement. This however had been found impossible, and the 
only foreign exhibits in this division were the woven goods from 
Sweden, which are placed side by side with Dutch weaving. The 
extremely low wage which the homeworker is accustomed to receive 
from the contractor was dwelt upon. In particular the basket-work 
from Vledder was mentioned as bringing in an especially low wage 
to the worker. It was desirable, said the speaker, to find some means 
of bringing the homeworker into more direct relations with the con- 
sumer. To thisend it had been proposed to open a shop in The Hague 
for homework, to be run on a co-operative basis. Basket-work, fine 
lace, knitting, wood-carving, fine needlework, fancy work, &c. could 
be sent in, and would, if the work were up to a certain standard, be 
here exposed for sale. The monthly periodical for home industries, 
which is edited by Heer H. W. Sinderam at Amsterdam, had promised 
to support the undertaking. 

The condition of shop assistants was introduced by Heer S. de Vries 
in a few brief remarks. He touched on the chief grievances of the 
shop assistant, and held that reform was most urgently needed in the 
payment of higher salaries, and the adoption of the living-in system. 
A radical improvement would be effected if the living-in system, which 
is practically universal in large foreign towns, were generally adopted. 
It was desirable that women shop assistants should see the advantages 
of this system, and insist on it in entering on their engagement. in 
the discussion which followed much difference of opinion was expressed 
on this point. The hope of reform lay rather, it was urged, in the 
formation of a strong trades union, which had hitherto been found 
impossible. 

The discussion on factory inspection was opened by Mr. A. Kerdijk. 
He surveyed briefly the history of the law for the protection of the 
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industrial classes, dwelling with emphasis on the impulse given by Mr. 
S. van Houten’s law in 1874, relating to the employment of children. 
The two most urgent reforms needed at present were the increase of 
inspectors for the adequate administration of the law, and the appoint- 
ment of women inspectors for industries in which women are exclusively 
or predominantly employed. The number of inspectors in Holland, 
though recently increased to twelve, has not grown in proportion to 
the growth of the industrial community. There are at present 23,600 
factories and workshops liable to inspection. The women inspectors 
should be organised as a separate department, under the direction of a 
chief inspector. The arrangements for administration of the Factory 
Acts in other countries were briefly sketched. With regard to England, 
the speaker regretted the difference in the examinations of men and 
women candidates for factory inspectors. It was stated that a course 
for the training of women factory inspectors would take place this 
winter in Amsterdam. 

Training for religious work, for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
for women dentists, for horticulture and apiculture, formed the sub 
ject of subsequent discussions. The need for further opportunities of 
training in all these various occupations was urged, Germany being in 


this respect far ahead. 
MARGRIETA VAN DER VEEN 


THE WaGEs oF Lonpon VEstRY EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. Boorn’s volumes on Life and Labour in London contained 
a section dealing with the wages of Municipal employees in 1898. 
The movement towards enforcing model conditions of employment on 
public bodies had then been in progress since 1888, and the results 
achieved, so far as the portion of labour with which Mr. Booth dealt 
was concerned, appeared to be considerable. It was, however, evident 
on glancing through the table of wages which he gave, that great 
variations existed in the wages paid by different Vestries for the same 
kind of work, and that, perhaps to a less degree, the difference in 
hours was also marked. It might naturally have been supposed that, 
in the years which have passed since 1895, the progression might con- 
tinue, and that while the foremost Vestries remained stationary, there 
would be a tendency for the backward ones to bring themselves into 
line, and approach the average condition as to wages and hours. A 
return made in the Autumn of 1897, supplemented by information 
collected since then, offers a means of comparison of the wages paid 
in 1895 with those which the Vestries now pay. Together with 
earlier returns, relating to 1886 and 1893, it offers an opportunity to 
estimate the changes in the rates of wages in those occupations of 
Vestry employees with which Mr. Booth did not deal. 

It must be remembered that employment by public bodies is still, 
to a large extent, indirect, through the agency of a contractor. There 
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seems to be no general consensus of opinion on the subject of contract 
labour and direct employment. The large number of Vestries and 
District Boards which have begun or extended the use of the latter 
method during the last ten years might be regarded as a proof of its 
advantages. But these do not seem to be considered obvious, apart 
from the fact that the Vestry has, under this system, complete 
control over the wages and hours of its own employees. Some Vestries 
regard direct employment as more expensive than the method of 
contract, others as less so, and on both sides figures are adduced to 
prove the case. The opinion is often expressed that the surveyor 
cannot get as much work out of the men as the contractor does, at 
the same time it is allowed that the men work “hard enough,” and 
fairly earn their wages. The purchase of the necessary plant, as for 
example that required for asphalte paving, seems to be often the most 
serious bar to the extension of direct employment. 

In considering the rates of wages obtained by the employees of 
public bodies, a distinction must of course be made between different 
grades of labour. The best division appears to be threefold, into— 

(a) Skilled artisans and mechanics belonging to highly organised 
industrial groups, who have fixed a normal rate of wages, and a 
normal working day, which they endeavour to enforce. A model em- 
ployer for this class may fairly be regarded as one who conforms to 
the customs of the trades. 

(6) Quasi-skilled labour, which though not efficiently organised, 
might easily become so. These men do not strictly belong to the 
Trade Union Class, and they have not the definite trade regulations of 
the former class. It is more difficult in this case to state the obli- 
gations of the model employer. But it may be assumed that these 
men should not be paid much less than the class of skilled labourers 
on whose margin they are, and that their hours should be the same. 

(c) Unskilled labour. 

The three distinct questions as to the treatment of these classes 
have been answered in different ways. And the returns enumerated 
show, in some degree, the extent to which London Vestries and 
District Boards consider the problem solved, and how far it is still 
in process of solution. 

The Trade Unions, particularly the Compositors’ Society and the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, have been largely responsible for the 
spread of the doctrine that public employers should be model em- 
ployers of labour. Since 1888 they have not ceased, directly or 
indirectly, to press this question in Parliament, County and Town 
Councils and other public bodies to which they have had access. 
Comparatively few members of this class are in the direct employment 
of the London Vestries. They still work chiefly under contractors for 
these bodies. Hence, the first step towards securing fair conditions 
of work for them was the introduction of the ‘“ fair wages clause” into 
contracts. This clause still varies very much in form. Sometimes it 
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merely states that the contractor must pay to the workmen employed 
in performing the contract ‘‘such wages as are considered fair in the 
trade.” There is a wide margin for interpretation in such a clause, 
and wherever possible the supporters of the Trade Unions introduce 
the less ambiguous phrase that the contractor shall pay the Trade 
Union rate of wages and observe the Trade Union hours and conditions 
of work. 

In one form or another the clause seems to have been adopted by 
almost all the London Vestries and District Boards between 1891 and 
1896. Latterly, complaints have been made that some Vestries set 
aside the clause in some of their contracts. And the strictest super- 
vision is necessary in order that the contracts, undertaken under the 
clause, shall be properly carried out. Cases are continually brought 
up before the Vestries where either the wages, hours or conditions do 
not conform to the Trade regulations. The County Council contract 
form (adopted by several of the Vestries) contains an agreement 
binding the contractor to pay a certain sum “as liquidated damages ” 
for any breach of the contract conditions. Perhaps the most effective 
instrument is the disposition to refuse to employ contractors again 
who have once violated the terms of the contract. 

A few Vestries have extended the resolution relating to payment 
of the Trade Union rate of wages to persons in the direct employ of 
| the Vestry as well as to those working under contractors. A return 
was made in January of this year of the number of Vestries which had 
passed such a resolution. Of the forty Vestries and District Boards 
to which the question was put, five replied that they had adopted the 
resolution, twenty-seven that they had not, and eight did not reply. 
The eight who did not reply included two who had accepted the 
resolution, giving a total of seven of these bodies in and near London 
who had resolved to pay the Trade Union rate of wages to their own 
employees. This does not, however, prevent a much larger pro- 
portion from actually paying their men at this rate, and the table 
which follows shows that the wages of skilled mechanics have risen 
considerably since 1891, and that their wages are now, on the average, 
almost equal to the Trade Union rate. 


Steam-roller 


Carpenters. Painters. Drivuce! Smiths. Farriers 
Maximum and mini- 
mum limits of 
wages in 1891 ...... 6d. to 93d. 6d. to 9kd. 24s. to 38s. | 
per hour. per hour. per week. 
Maximum and mini- 
mum limits of | 
wages in 1897 ...... 8d. to 10d. 44d. to 10d. | 8d. to 9d. | 8d. to 10d. 8d. to 10d}. 
| per hour, per hour. per hour. | per hour. per hour. 
Average wage in 1897) 9d. 8hd. 8d. | 84d. to 9d. | 84d. to 9d. 


WPS Rabe res ccnscetsecs 94d. 84d. lab. 64d. 8d. 9d. to 10d. Piecework. 
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These men arenow most usually paid by the hour, the number engaged 
at a fixed weekly wage is much less than in 1891. Where daily or 
weekly wages are still paid they often represent the lowest rate, ¢.g., a 
painter earning 21s. a week of 56} hours is paid far less than the wages 
of a painter’s labourer. In only one case do the hours exceed 56} per 
week, they are on the average slightly below this. 

This small class of skilled artisans in the direct employ of the 
Vestries may be regarded as receiving their Trade Union rates of 
wages. The causes which have prevented adoption of the Trade 
Union resolution in their case appear to be, in addition to their small 
numbers, they are able without. it to obtain Trade Union rates, and 
that slightly lower rates than the Trade Union prescribes yield a higher 
weekly income, when regular work is certain. That the last cause is 
a real consideration is shown by some Vestries paying a higher rate to 
men employed casually than to men on the regular staff. 

The second class of labourers has, as has been noted, no definite 
rate of wages or hours of labour. Together with the unskilled labourers 
it has been organised, since 1889, in the National Municipal Labour 
Union, which consists of all employees of public bodies who are 
without a separate trade organisation. But, though this Union 
has drawn up a Schedule of wages for the different grades of labour 
represented by its members, this has not been accepted by any public 
body. It must be regarded rather as an aspiration than as a regulation. 
It is obvious that labour of this kind, under contractors, would receive 
no benefit from the fair wages clause, and it was to meet this difficulty 
that the London County Council drew up a schedule of wages for con- 
tracts fixing the minimum rate where there was no trade limit. The 
best comparison that can be made, as regards the wages of this class 
will be, therefore, with those prescribed by the London County Council. 
The table below exhibits the rates paid in 1897, the rates paid in 1895 
(from Mr. Booth’s table) and the London County Council rate. 

















| Masons’ and Sawer 

| Masons. Paviors. Paviors’ Mev chug | ammermen. Pickers. 
Flushers. 

| Labourers. 





Minimum and maxi- 
mum wages in 1895/35s. to 46s.! 26s. to 21s. to 33s./24s. to 36s, 21s. to 35s. 20s. to 30s. 
| 42s. 5d. | 
Minimum and maxi-' 
mum wages in 1897|31s. to 46s.'31s. to 43s.22s. 6d. to| 26s. to 24s. to 33s, 20s. to 30s. 
| | 32s. 6d. | 37s. 6d. | 


Average in 1897...... 40s. 2d. | 38s. 4d. | 27s. 6d. 31s. 4d. 32s. | 26s. 8d. 

L.C.C. rate ............ | 94d. per | 9d. per | 64d. per 30s. for 4227s. 1d. to\27s. 1d. to 
| hour, 38s. ; hour, 36s. hour, 26s.| —_ hrs. 24s, lid. | 24s. 14d. 
|for 48 hrs.|for 48 hrs. | | | 

Maximum and mini- 50 

mum hours in 1895564 & { 4 


| 504 . § 505) : vn - AB | 
13° 58 &)i8 56} & } 18") 56h & 34 | 585 & 48 | 58} & 48 
Maximum and mini- ieaees | 


mum hours in 1897 564 & 48 | 564 & 48 | 564 & 48 | 564 & 34 | 58} & 48 | 56} & 48 
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This table shows :— 


(1) That wages, for this class, have remained almost stationary 
since 1895, the maximum and minimum limits remain nearly the same, 
and though it is not possible to give the average wages for 1895, a 
comparison of all the rates paid in both years leads to the conclusion 
that it has not varied much. 


(2) That these wages are in practical agreement with the L.C.C. 
rates. 


(3) That these men do not work extremely long hours in any ease. 
The minimum limit has gone down in three cases, as Battersea has 
substituted a 48 hours day, summer and winter, for the 50} hours, 
summer, and 48 in winter, which the masons and paviors then 
worked. 

The slightness in the changes which have been made since 1895 


seems to point to the conclusion that public bodies regard the reforms 


in this department as complete. 
The National Municipal Union aims at a uniform 48 hours day, and 


wages on the scale of 


Masons and paviors ... 42s. per week. 
Hammermen ic ... 338. “. 
Flushers ... ee ... 86s. 5 
Pickers he Tre ... 308. ns 


No Vestry complies with these suggestions. 

Turning to the third class of labour—the unskilled—one arrives at 
the most serious problem. For this class is numerically the most 
important of all, and there is the great difficulty that raising the wages 
of this kind of work tends not so much to raise the standard of those 
who are employed upon it, as to alter the class of men which will apply 
for it. 

The usual method has been to fix a minimum rate of wages, the 
Vestry agreeing not to pay less than this wage to any able bodied 
man. Several Vestries have adopted 6d. per hour as the minimum 
rate. One has under consideration a resolution not to pay any able- 
bodied man in its employ less than 25s. 6d. per week. In many cases 
where no resolution on the subject has been passed, the wages are not 
allowed to fall below 24s. per week. 

These changes in the wages of unskilled labour had in most cases 
taken place before 1895. The following table shows that the limits of 
wages have scarcely altered since then, though there has been a 
tendency for the maximum limit of hours to fall slightly. They still 
stand much higher for this class than for any other. 
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Sweepers. Dustmen. Slopmen. 


Minimum and maximum 


wages in 1895... ........... 18s. to 30s. 21s. to 36s. 20s. to 32s. | 
Minimum and maximum) | 

wages in 1897 ...............| 18s. to 30s. 21s. to 31s. 6d. 24s. to 31s. 6d. | 
Average wages in 1897 ...... 24s, 2d. 27s. 1d. 27s. | 
Minimum and maximum) 

hours in 18965 ............0.. 48 to 60 48 to 714 48 to 714 
Minimum and maximum!) 

hourdin 1607 ......<:.<... .. 48 to 60 48 to 69 48 to 68 | 


For some branches of unskilled labour Mr. Booth gave no statistics. 
A comparison of the wages and hours of watchmen, horsemen, and 
stablemen, &c., in 1897 and 1886, shows that they have varied very 
little. General labourers are the only class who seem to have received 
a substantial increase in wages. They are now generally paid about 
the same wages as masons’ labourers, but work longer hours. 


orseme 1 y re rs ‘Jagme ‘or 
pectin | Watchmen. a ool Steceeneliors). 
Average wages in 
OS ae ee 27s. 6d. | 22s. 3d. 22s. 6d. 21s. 3d. 
Average wages in | 
Lo i eee 28s. 22s. 6d. 26s. 10d. 23s. 8d. 
Hours in 1886...... Indefinite. 84 (7 watches). 56 to 60 56 to 60 
Hours in 1897...... 80 to 48 914 to 48 48 to 65 48 to 584 


Turning from the question of wages to the indirect advantages of 
public employment, one finds that these are regularity of work, sick 
and accident pay, and holidays. 

The work is regular, for the Vestries now employ as little casual 
labour as possible, regarding their men as weekly servants, though 
their wages are often calculated on the rate per hour. Mr. Booth 
estimates that in irregular employments, to which a large part of the 
labour employed by Vestries would naturally belong, a deduction of 
18 per cent. should be made from the normal wage to obtain the 
average weekly wage. This 18 per cent. then measures the actual 
money value of regularity of occupation. Plainly, however, it does 
not estimate the full worth of it. The men, too, are rarely dismissed 
from employment. They have always an appeal to the Vestry, and 
though this is said not to work well in some cases, and even to lead to 
the retention of men who are not very competent, or who do not exert 
themselves to the full, it is plainly an advantage to the average work- 
man. 

The sick and accident pay given by the Vestries has increased and 
been made more regular since 1893, In 1893, many made no reply to 
the question, ‘ Is sick or accident benefit given ?’ and it seems probable 
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that most of these either gave no benefit, or considered each case on 
its merits. It is now most usual to find a definite regulation under 
which the employee knows exactly how he will benefit. 








Sickness. Accident. 
Vestries Allowing :— 
No. in No. in No. in No. in 
1893. 1897. 1893. 1897. 
RONDO cahes ieencassccceriaceseees sn rstecdeeeodeeesears 38 1 4 — 
DIGI GUD DENGND: oc <cnssrevasssswestexevins oteevies 3 5 4 5 
Quarter pay for limited time or Vestry’s 
WORM ccertiyc sense cde sscceicwataceseveinChevess 1 _ _ _ 
Third pay for limited time or Vestry’s 
IORSEO) «6. csecscsestgcensattces taceecdea cotesecres _ 2 — 1 
| Half pay for limited time or Vestry’s 
Re ORR rE 10 11 — 5 
| Full pay for limited time or Vestry’s 
MIE ficitetpcictaa nd ce emecctoapensiod 3 2 2 10 
| §6s., 10s, or 12s, per week according to 
BGUMROB ss. icsrscedcanse acne apraanoouneeeversusnasanes 2 2 2 2 
| Payment at Vestry’s discretion ......... ....... 5 3 4 2 


} 


The number of holidays, also, allowed to the men and paid for, 
shows a marked increase since 1893, but the change since 1895 is 
slight. 


1893 1897 

Number of Vestries allowing no holidays... 2... 0 .........605 cesses — 

Number of Vestries allowing six days or less ............. Jcce.ee ees 19 8 
Number of Vestries allowing all Bank Holidays and one week 

BUN SUMMATION 5 sc casa castins ocnoosukecs oe iscienebuncenceneaimdadaccseassakaaeoans 3 18 
Number of Vestries allowing all Bank Holidays and three days 

Sib GUDIAOE nc case vesotacercesnssdevscvheigatdasdeermateessavedealevesdecareness _ 3 


The great difficulty with which the Vestries have to deal is the 
treatment of aged servants. They have no power of pensioning them 
when they are no longer fit for work, they retain them therefore in 
their services, and pay for what is sometimes labour only in name. 
These old men form, in many cases, the class B. of sweepers who are 
paid at a lower rate of wages than the rest, and they are often em- 
ployed as watchmen. The burden of providing for employees in old 
age has led several vestries to adopt a resolution against taking into 
their service any men who are not able-bodied, and who are not below 
a certain limit of age! (usually 35 to 45 years). The immediate effect 
of this policy and that of paying higher rate of wages has been to 
change the occupation of a sweeper from a “ halting ground on the road 


1 Battersea, on the contrary, decided in 1896 not to engage as a sweeper any 
man under forty years of age. It retains this comparatively easy and well-paid 
employment (the men receive 27s. per week of 48 hours) for the older men, often its 
own old servants. 
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to the workhouse” into a trade by which young and able-bodied men 
earn a living. Asa result the work seems to be more efficiently done, 
and to cost more than it did. 

BEATRICE HEWART 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. STEPHEN DowE xt, who died last June, will be remembered by 
economists as the author of one of the best books on taxation, 
the History of Taxation and Taxes in England. The double title 
corresponds to two-fold classification of the subject matter. In the 
first portion of the book (vols. I and II), the history of taxation is 
traced, in connection with the course of political events, from the age 
of danegeld and fumage, down to the ‘zenith of taxation,” as the 
period 1815-1842 is termed, and on from this culmination to the 
reforms of the present age. The author knows how to relieve the 
severity of his subject by digressions into piquant details; as, when 
referring to the extortions of the Norman kings, he records among 
the fiscal curiosities found in the Rolls of the Exchequer, the following : 
«‘The Bishop of Winchester owes a tonell of good wine for not 
reminding the King [John] about a girdle for the Countess of Albemarle ; 
and Robert de Vaun fines in five of the best palfreys that the same 
King would hold his tongue about the wife of Henry Pinel. . . . Ralph 
Bardolph fines in five marks for leave to arise from his infirmity.” 
In the second portion of the work (vols. III and IV), the facts are 
considered, not in the order of time, but under the heads usual with 
writers on fiscal subjects, direct taxes, taxes on articles of consumption, 
and so forth. The same curious felicity in the description of interest- 
ing details enlivens these volumes. The useful is seldom in economic 
literature so well combined with the entertaining as in this history 
of taxation and taxes. The two ingredients appear uncombined in Mr. 
Dowell’s other writings : on the one hand a series of technical treatises 
on the law of taxation, The Stamp Laws, The Acts relating to the House- 
Tax, The Income-Tax Laws; on the other hand, Thoughts and Words, 
a collection of extracts from elegant literature, which the author first 
compiled for his own amusement, then circulated privately, and at 
length, just before his fatal illness, published. Some of the Thoughts 
and Words which are echoed in the History—for instance, the chapter 
on “the smoking-room” in the one work compared with the book 
on the ‘“‘ taxation of tobacco” in the other—very happily illustrate the 
benefit which the economist may derive from a taste for literature. 
Mr. Dowell was also qualified as a writer on taxation by his practical 
connection with the work of Somerset House. He held the office of 
Assistant Solicitor to the Board of Inland Revenue from 1863 to 1896. 
He was born in 1833. He never married. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Some documents recently published by the Society of Swiss Hotel- 
keepers may be recommended as seasonable reading for the economist 
on his holiday tour. It appears that in Switzerland there are 1,693 
hotels, of which more than a third are open only during part of the 
year. More than a third of the total number of beds are at a height 
above the sea exceeding 1,000 metres. The rapid growth of the 
industry is indicated by the following figures:—The number of beds, 
which had been in 1880 58,000, was in 1894 88,000. The number of 
employees, which had been in 1880 just above 16,000, was in 1894 all 
but 24,000. The importance of the industry is shown by the statement 
that the gross receipts in 1894 were in round numbers 114°3 million 
francs ; the expenses being 82°8 million francs, there results a net profit 
of 31:5 million—an amount equal to nearly half the national revenue of 
the Swiss Confederation. In considering the importance of these figures, 
it is to be remembered that the hotel business is only one of several 
industries which supply the wants of tourists. There is a correlation 
between the demand for hotel accommodation and the demand for 
guides, mules, and carriages. The annual influx of money into Switzer- 
land occasioned by the tourist industries as a whole is estimated at 200 
million francs by M. Georges Michel, in the interesting article on this 
subject which he contributes to L’Economiste Francais of July 9th. 


From the same well-informed contemporary we take some statistics 
relating to the taxation of tobacco. The net revenue derived from the 
monopoly in France is about 323 million francs; the corresponding 
figure for the United Kingdom, with nearly the same number of in- 
habitants, being about 270 million. The returns are less accurate for 
Italy and other countries, but there is reason to think that tobacco 
forms a correspondingly large part of their national budget. Germany 
is an exception to the general rule. The tax on tobacco brings in to 
the German Empire less than a quarter of what it does to the French 
Republic, though the consumption of the article in Germany is twice 
what it is in France. The consumption of tobacco is not increasing 
rapidly in France. The amount consumed has increased from 36°244 
million kilogrammes in 1884 to 37:370 million kilogrammes in 1897, 
by a very gentle and not perfectly steady progression. 





Some recent correspondence in the Times (Aug. 19, Aug. 31, Sept. 

6) between Sir W. Wedderburn and E. C. I. appears to establish that 
the taxation on the native salt consumed by some four-fifths of the 
population of India amounts to about 2,000 per cent. of the cost price. 
As for the Cheshire salt consumed by the remaining one-fifth, princi- 
pally in Bengal, the tax is less, but still some hundreds per cent. 
EE 2 ’ 
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Before agreeing that, as alleged, a “frightful state of things” is thus 
disclosed, we should require to know what part the expenditure on salt 
forms in the family budget of the ryot. 





Tue retail price of bread, as shown by the returns which the 
Labour Gazette continues to obtain from several co-operative societies, 
had fallen in Great Britain nearly 1d. per 4-lb. loaf by the 8th July, as 
compared with June 8th. However, the average price on July 8th, 
viz. 5°87d., was just above what it was on April 5th, viz. 581d. The 
movement in the retail price of bread shows a close correspondence 
with that of British wheat. Out of nine changes which the Labour 
Gazette records in the two sets of prices between 1893 and the middle 
of 1898, there are only two exceptions to the rule that the direction of 
change—rise or fall—is the same for the retail price of bread and the 
price of British wheat. It should seem that with respect to both 
prices the turn of the recent tide has just been reached. 





Tue part of Sir W. Crookes’s Presidential Address to the British 
Association in which he discusses the future supply of wheat is of 
great economic interest. The possible pressure of population on food 
is depicted in as dark colours by Sir W. Crookes as J. 8. Mill. But 
the distinguished physicist opposes the counteracting agency of im- 
provement in the arts of production with as much hopefulness as the 
economists of the present age, and with more authority. 


Apart from the address of the President of the Association, there 
were the valuable address of the President of the Economic Section, 
Dr. Bonar, and a number of other noteworthy papers. Mention may 
be made of the paper of Mr. William Chance, on ‘‘ Poor Law Schools,” 
in which the author unsparingly condemned the boarding out of boys 
while praising the practice of boarding out girls; and a paper by 
Mr. Douglas Dent, which brought out the fact that Bristol, with its 
rich charitable endowments, has for a generation or more stood at the 
head of English towns, with an annual expenditure of 7s. a head on 
poor relief as opposed to 1s. or less at Aston. Mr. B. E. Walker’s paper 
on “ Banking in Canada,” mainly historical, was designed to show that 
the banking system of Canada is admirably adapted to her present 
requirements. Mr, L. L. Price’s paper on “ Industrial Conciliation ”’ 
gave rise to animated discussion. Great part of one day was spent in 
the consideration of municipal enterprise, on which papers were read 
by Mr. Pearson of Bristol, Mr. Cannan, Mr. Acworth, and Professor 
S. P. Thompson. Another day was mainly devoted to labour questions, 
with papers by Mr. A. L. Bowley on ‘‘ Movements in Wages since 
1840,” ‘‘ Saving and Spending ”’ by Professor A, W. Flux, and “ Labour 
Co-partnership”” by Mr. Henry Vivian. Miss C. E, Collet gave an 
interesting account of the expenditure of six middle-class working 
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women; and other subjects dealt with were ‘*Sugar Bounties,” by 
Mr. G. E. Davies ; “‘ Shipping Rings,” by Mr. Galloway, of Manchester ; 
“The Importance of the Study of Economic History,” by Canon W. 
Cunningham; ‘‘The Bimetallic Ratio,” by Mr. Faraday ; and “ Some 
Economic Aspects of the Imperial Idea,” by Miss Faraday. Mr. W. 
P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand, pleaded for the memory of 
Gibbon Wakefield and his system of colonisation. 


Dr. Victor Marasa, formerly Professor of Political Economy at 
Innsbruck, and lately engaged in the service of the Austrian Govern- 
ment at Vienna, has been appointed Honorary Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. He is the author of numerous articles in economic 
periodicals—Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, the Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, 
the Revue d’ Economie Politique, &e. 





Dr. G. v. Mayr, the well-known statistician, has been appointed 
Professor of Statistics, Financial Science, and Political Economy at 
Munich. 





THE literary remains of Ernest Engel, the great German statistician, 
containing perhaps the completest collection of budgets of household 
expenditure (for the middle, as well as the working classes) has been 
entrusted to Dr. Stephen Bauer (Austrian Correspondent of the British 
Economic Association) by the express wish of Engel. Dr. Bauer 
writes to us that his task would be facilitated if English and American 
economists would supply him with recent investigations in the statistics 
of consumption. 


Tur following notes relating more particularly to the interests of 
Labour have been contributed by Mr Ernest Aves. 


IMPROVEMENTS in the statistics of employment, a reduction 
of the hours of labour, and a tendency towards a higher level of 
wages in many trades have continued during the past three months. 
The vast majority of the changes recorded by the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade point alike to the general activity of trade and 
to the improvement in the conditions of labour. Changes have in 
nearly all cases been arrived at without dispute. The curve of un- 
employment given monthly in the Labour Gazette, which has been 
tending downwards throughout the year, now shows 2°6 per cent. 
unemployed of the 117 trade unions making returns to the Department. 





Tur course of the dispute in the South Wales Coal Trade has 
wrecked all hopes and belied all forecasts. ‘For five months the men, 
with ill-defined policy and without corporate funds, have held out 
stubbornly, and disorganised has proved itself on this occasion as strong 
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in industrial warfare as organised combination. The dispute has long 
assumed a national importance, and although the alarmist imperial 
note has been somewhat too loudly sounded, the abandonment of the 
naval manceuvres has in itself been sufficient to fix public attention 
upon a conflict which in August still paralyses something like 80 per 
cent. of the South Wales and Monmouthshire coalfields. 

















































Waite the meetings during the last three months—of the miners, 
delegates, of their Provisional Committee, of the rank and file at 
various collieries, of the employers’ committees, and, very occasionally 
and too rarely, joint meetings of employers and employed—make a 
formidable total, they have achieved little, and the specific events of 
importance have been few in number. Besides the debate in the 
House of Commons on June 24 they have been :—the application of 
the men to the Board of Trade for the appointment of a conciliator 
and the subsequent nomination by Mr. Ritchie of Sir Edward Fry in 
that capacity at the beginning of July ; the refusal by the Employers’ 
Association to recognise Sir Edward in any official capacity; the con- 
ference of the representatives of both parties on July 16, and the in- 
dependent issue of their revised terms of employment by the Associa- 
tion in view of the apparent futility of all attempts at negotiation. 
At the present moment (August 18) the men appear to continue their 
demand for an immediate rise of 10 per cent. on the March 31 rates ; 
they qualify their acceptance of a sliding scale, which in any form 
appears to be disliked by most of them, by the demand for special 
(unspecified) arrangemerfts when prices fall below an (unspecified) 
minimum, or rise above an (unspecified) maximum ; and above all they 
insist on the appointment of an umpire as a member of a future 
suggested committee of conciliation. The employers decline the 
umpire, insist on the adoption of the old sliding scale, and 
refuse to recognise Mabon’s Day, but on the other hand they now 
offer a rise of 5 per cent. on the March 31 scale instead of something 
over 3 per cent. as originally proposed, and they withdraw the ob- 
noxious discharge note as included in their tentative terms posted on 
or about April11. There the matter stands.1_ The mines are open, as 


1 Since the foregoing notes were written and printed, terms bringing the dispute 
in the Welsh coal trade to an end have been concluded as follows :— 

1. The terms and conditions of the sliding scale agreement (known as the “old 
scale”), which terminated upon March 81 last, shall, together with Clause 3 of the 
agreement of February 17, 1893, be embodied in an agreement which shall continue 
in force until the first day of January, 1903, and may be determined by six months’ 
notice on either side, to be given on July 1, 1902, January 1, 1903, or any other 
following July 1 or January 1. 

2. The monthly holiday known as ‘‘Mabon’s Day” shall be abolished, and no 
other holiday of a like nature will be permitted. 

3. ‘The wages payable up to November 30, 1898, shall be 174 per cent. above the 
standard of December, 1879. 

4, An audit of the selling prices shall be taken for the two months ending 
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they have been during the whole time, but work, no less than active 
negotiations, remains at a standstill. 

THE crux of the present situation is not the guise in which the 
claim for a fixed minimum wage now appears. This point could 
probably be overcome by the adoption of a time limit analogous to 
that suggested by the Miners’ Federation and the Owners in the 
federated areas. Nor is it the claim for a rise of 10 percent., unlikely 
though it be that more than 5 per cent. can be conceded. It is found 
in the demand for the appointment of an umpire. Although such a 
member of the conciliation committee could only be appointed with 
the approval of both sides, the recognition of a third party with the 
powers of an arbitrator is not likely ever to be accepted by the Coal 
Owners’ Association, and if accepted it does not in the least follow 
that he would for long be welcomed by the miners themselves. An 
arbitrator called in to decide on specific matters in dispute at any given 
moment is often welcomed, but the creation of a permanent office, the 
holder of which is to be a court of personal reference for the settle- 
ment of subsequent and unspecified sources of disagreement, would 
mean a delegation of powers in which no body of employers is likely 
to acquiesce. Meanwhile, the deadlock continues and the sufferings of 
the members of subsidiary employments and the injury to dependent 
industries continue unabated. 


Ir has been a source of wonder to many that this disastrous dispute 
has lasted so long in the absence of apparent reserves on the part of 
the men. Great though the suffering has been, the elasticity of the 
family purse has been remarkable, and many have been led to think 
that the importance attached to the Trade Union reserve has been 
exaggerated. For mere subsistence costs very little nowadays, and we 
may take it for granted that during the past months few luxuries, no 
furniture, and perhaps no clothing have been bought, while rent is 
generally an item that in times of dispute manages to get into arrears. 
The family, moreover, is generally the unit of resources, with younger 
members often earning money in other employments away from home, 
or with near relatives giving temporary assistance. In addition there 
is the credit from the local tradesman (faced by the dilemma of the 
threat of loss of future custom if ke refuses and of bankruptcy if he 
October 31, 1898, to regulate wages as from December 1, 1898, in accordance with 
Clause 12 of the 1892 agreement. 

5. If, after the 1st day of September, 1898, the employers, by the very nature of 
this agreement, reduce the wages of the workmen below 124 per cent. above the 
standard of December, 1879, the workmen shall have the right of giving six months’ 
notice to terminate this agreement on the first day of any January or July next 
ensuing, notwithstanding the first clause of this agreement. 

The workmen’s official report states that the employers’ emergency committee 
agreed that all the workmen should be reinstated in their former employment as far 
and as soon as practicable. 
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grants it); the share, small though it has been, in the dispute funds 
that have been collected, and charity of other kinds; while the pawn- 
shop, or temporary mobility in search of employment elsewhere, make 
up a variety of means by which the prolonged struggle may be to some 
extent explained. But it is clear that the bulk of the men had much 
greater individual staying power than the appeals for help and the 
statements as to average earnings have led the public to suppose. As 
Mr. Brynmor Jones said in the House of Commons “ Thousands of 
the men were responsible ratepayers. They were in many cases owners 
or lessees of the houses in which they lived, they had built the chapels 
in which they worshipped, and they had founded scholarships and 
exhibitions . . . at Cardiff.” The indirect suffering of those engaged 
in subsidiary and less well paid employments and of their wives and 
families has probably been as great as, if not greater than, that of the 
miners themselves and of their immediate dependents, severe though 
this has been for many. 


Tue history of the dispute brings to light many internal causes that 
made for its prolongation : the delay of the miners until last February 
in following up their six months’ notice by negotiations with the 
employers ; the decision of the latter to give the customary month’s 
notice by which work was to terminate on March 31; the failure of 
the men to continue working until April 9 in accordance with the 
request of their own committee and the willingness of the Coal Owners 
to concede this time, pending a settlement; the lack of cohesion as 
regards policy among the general body of the men, combined with 
friction among their leaders; the long delay in the appointment by 
them of a fully empowered representative committee ; and the feeling 
of irritation and uncertainty that many of these causes created at the 
very outset of the dispute. But it is probable that the partisan ex- 
pression of public opinion, and the attempted intervention of third 
parties has had not a little to do with the remarkable length to which 
the dispute has run. For several months the contest has been fought 
in the light of a public arena with a powerful press and influential out- 
siders backing one side or the other. Individual disputants have shared 
in this harmful and seductive publicity, and both sides have felt that 
they have been acting in the middle of a ring of eager spectators. In 
industrial disputes publicity, especially when the expression of public 
opinion is greatly divided, appears calculated to perpetuate the very 
evils that every responsible person deplores—the only onlookers who 
welcome such events as those of the last five months being those who 
form the minority, half malignant and half idealist, which rejoices in 
every movement that creates discord and directs the minds of the un- 
imaginative and the ignorant to short-cut political solutions of the 
difficulties of industrial friction. For some considerable time, more- 
over, the men appear to have entertained the hope that in the Board 
of Trade a deus ex machind would be found that at some time or another 
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would intervene and settle difficulties. In the event the limited sphere 
of the Conciliation Act has been again illustrated, and the incidents of 
the dispute point rather to a further limitation of the powers of the 
Board of Trade to the right of intervention only when both parties 
appeal for the appointment of an arbitrator, than for the extension 
of these powers, as some argue, in the direction of the chimera of 
compulsion. 

Waite the deadlock prevailed in South Wales, in other parts of the 
country the Miners’ Federation were endeavouring to arrive at a 
settlement of points in controversy. On July 6, a meeting was held 
between the representatives of the Coal Owners and of the Federation, 
and it was agreed that a rise of 24 per cent. on the present rate of 
wages should be granted from October 1st to the end of the year. A 
second resolution fixed the minimum and maximum beyond which 
wages should not vary for the two years ending December 31, 1900; 
and the constitution of the Conciliation Board that, within these limits, 
should determine the rate of wages during this period was further 
agreed to. The ‘‘ Rosebery” model with an outside chairman was 
accepted. The chairman would thus have a casting vote, but it is to 
be noted that the matters to be submitted to the committee over which 
he would preside were to be well defined. His functions, therefore, 
would be very different from, and much more limited than, those of 
the umpire asked for by the miners in South Wales. 

The above resolutions were unanimously accepted by the delegates 
of the Federation at a meeting held on July 7, when 318,000 miners, 
including those of Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cheshire, the Midlands 
and the federated area in Scotland, were represented. It was unani- 
mously agreed to advise the men in the various districts comprised by 
the Federation to adopt the suggested scheme, but up to the present 
time an apparently united leadership has failed to carry with it the 
rank and file, and it appears that a revision of the suggested terms will 
be necessary before a final settlement is arrived at. 


THE interesting profit-sharing scheme initiated at the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company under the guidance of Mr. Livesey has made a 
fresh start. By the Company’s Acts it is provided that when the 
capital held by employees exceeds £40,000 a scheme may be provided 
by which the body of employees holding ordinary stock of the Company 
may elect directors. The nominal capital now thus held amounts to 
£55,000, worth about £80,000 in the market, and ata recent special 
meeting of the shareholders a proposal has been adopted, with only 
two dissentients, to give effect to the directors’ new proposals. In 
accordance with these, three employee directors will be elected, two 
from among the weekly wage-earners of the Company and one from the 
salaried staff. The former must be holders of not less than £100 of 
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stock and must have been in the service of the Company for not less 
than seven years. Fifty men are thus qualified. 

Few schemes have been more sharply criticised than that of Mr. 
Livesey, many trade unionists, especially, considering that the South 
Metropolitan employees have sold their industrial freedom for a mess 
of pottage. But it would be hasty to postulate the moral flabbiness 
of the participants of an industrial scheme which has in it the germs of 
so hopeful a form of industrial development, and the moral effect on a 
group of individuals of this or that particular industrial relationship 
must after all, it may be noted, be very much a matter of opinion. 
Meanwhile both opponents of and believers in the scheme agree that 
its adoption has been accompanied by industrial peace and by great 
commercial prosperity. 

W3ILE some of the difficulties of the strict administration of the 
Factory Acts have been illustrated by the astonishing shortsightedness 
of such a well-managed, well-known, and generous firm as that of Messrs. 
Bryant and May in failing to report cases of necrosis, other difficulties, 
more inherent and not so easily eradicated, have been emphasised by 
the creation of the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund. An influential 
meeting held on July 29 under the presidency of the Bishop of 
London, and addressed among others by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. H. 
J. Tennant, and Mr. Asquith, has led to the formation of an Industrial 
Law Committee and a Fund with Mr. Francis W. Buxton and Lord 
Welby as trustees. The object of the Committee will be to protect 
women who give evidence of infringement against the Acts from the 
dismissal of which there is proof that they not infrequently stand in 
danger. As the statement of the Trustees says, women “if obedient 
to the commands of some employers to deceive the inspectors are 
liable to a heavy penalty ; if, in spite of those commands, they tell the 
truth and admit the infringements as to which they are questioned, they 
are liable to instant dismissal.” It is in order to do something to free 
the women from this dilemma that the above committee has been formed 
and the Indemnity Fund started. The appeal for the latter is for a 
capital sum of £10,000. 





Tue terrible maladies arising from the use of yellow phosphorus in 
match factories and from lead poisoning have recently attracted much 
attention, and by deputations, by the press, and by questions in the 
House of Commons endeavours have been made to spur the Home 
Office to greater preventive activity. The Home Secretary gives no 
promise of legislation, neither is he prepared to advocate the prohibi- 
tion, as some urge, of the use of yellow phosphorus or of raw lead. He 
pleads administrative difficulties in the way of appointing a woman 
inspector in North Staffordshire. He has, however, instituted fresh 
special enquiries by experts, and has issued additional special rules, 
mainly sanitary and medical, and for the exclusion of children and 
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young persons in certain dangerous processes. The conditions of the 
problem presented by the use of yellow phosphorus are of old standing, 
but the risks of lead poisoning are increasing owing to changes in the 
processes of manufacture and the greater facilities they offer for the 
employment of young and semi-skilled labour in the potteries. The 
figures of disease and death tell their own tale, even without allowing 
for unreported cases, and it behoves the Home Secretary to discover 
that vigorous measures, appropriate to present conditions, are not incom- 
patible with proper regard for the stability of an important industry. 





THE Whitsuntide ‘‘ Parliament of Labour,” the Co-operative Con- 
gress, was held at Peterborough, and its 30th session brought to a 
successful close. The Bishop of London delivered an interesting 
presidential address, prefacing the treatment of his more immediate 
subject of the educational value of co-operation by remarks on the 
general characteristics of modern industry, very much in the style of 
the well-known introductory chapter by Mr. Booth, in the last 
volume of Life and Labour of the People. The Congress was attended 
by about 1,000 delegates, and the total membership of the movement 
now exceeds some million and a half. The success of the Congress is 
a reflection of the success of Co-operation itself; and the number of 
societies and of members, the amount of capital employed, of sales 
and of profits, all alike show an advance on the figures for the pre- 
ceding year. The total sales of the distributive societies are now said 
to amount to more than £40,000,000 a year. 

While there is evidence of progress in almost every direction, the 
greatest proportionate advance is shown in the much criticised and 
much advocated productive side of the movement. The success of 
co-operative distribution is assured, while productive enterprise is 
still in its infancy. The sales under this head now, however, amount 
to nearly five and a half million pounds—-an increase of nearly one 
million during the year. The past history of this side of the move- 
ment is largely made up of records of failure, but it has been upon 
these that experience has been built up. The difficulties of manage- 
ment and of ‘‘ making a market,” as well as the various desirable 
forms that industrial co-partnership may take, are being more tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the excellent propagandist and educational 
work of the London Labour Association is gradually making itself 
felt. People’s banks and the closely allied question of Co-operation 
as applied to Agriculture were among the subjects brought before the 
more special notice of the Congress. 





THe Annual Co-operative Exhibition and Festival, held at the 
Crystal Palace in August, have been again successfully organised, 
and the more idealist side of the movement brought prominently 
before the public. The Bishop of Ripon and Earl Grey took promi- 
nent parts in the programme of the wee 
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Aut who have the best interests of trade unionism at heart wi 
welcome the appearance of its new organ. The Trade Unionis 
(Ideal Publishing Company, 33 Paternoster Row) is to be published 
monthly, price threepence, and the regular issues will begin in 
November. The October number has been issued in advance, in order 
to give time for securing agents and for ensuring a good circulation. 
To this end the specimen number should do excellent service: it is 
well printed, comprehensive in its scope, and in every way a credit 
alike to editor and staff, and to those responsible for its technical pro- 
duction. The number contains special articles on many important 
trade union topics by well-known representatives of the trade union 
world, including Mr. Burt, Mr. Robert Knight, Mr. A. Wilkie, Mr. W. 
Inskip, Mr. F. Rogers, Mr. Bowerman, and Mr. Barnes, the General 
Secretary of the Engineers, the last-named writing on ‘“ Technical 
Training.”’ Mr. Vaughan Nash, Mr. A. Chapman, the Parliamentary 
Agent of the Foresters, and Mr. Henry Vivian, himself a trade unionist, 
but better known as the Secretary of the Labour Association, are also 
among the contributors. These various articles, together with the 
technical portion of the paper and some fourteen pages of miscellaneous 
notes, editorial and otherwise, make up a substantial quarto magazine 
of fifty-two pages. It is clear therefore that The Trade Unionist does 
not intend to be included among the ephemeride of the literature of 
labour; and the best assurance alike’of its usefulness and of its long 
life is found in the character of the views that it will advocate. While 
its pages will be open to all shades of trade union opinion, the 
authoritative voice of the paper will reflect its best and most reason- 
able expression. As an organ of opinion the paper is to be “ neither 
Radical, Tory, nor Socialist’; but, to quote again from the editorial 
preface, ‘‘a mouthpiece for rational and orderly trade unionism, which 
will demonstrate the utility of the organisation of labour, both to 
employers and employed.” In its editor, Mr. F. Maddison, a man no 
less wide in his outlook than fervent in his trade unionism, there 
is found the best possible guarantee that this high aim is likely to be 
realised. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
July, 1898. 


Money in the Wrong Place. Henry W. Wourr. Business in Future. 
Henry Stokes. Co-operation in Practice. Wholesale Traders. 
[The once altruistic ends have been replaced by a system of mono- 
poly.] Labour Homes. Norn Buxton. Notes on English Mediaeval 
Shipping. AuicE Law. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
June, 1898. 


Official Statistics of the Industrial Employment of Women. Cuara 
COLLET. 


The census returns for women are not so bad as appears. The age 
returns of wage-earning women are not greatly vitiated by wilful 
misstatement. The returns of the occupations of women are more 
accurate than those of men. Miss Collet makes suggestions for the 
improvement of the statistics; referring specially to the alleged con- 
nexion between the employment of women and infant mortality. 


Poor Relief in Scotland : its Statistics and Development, 1791 to 1891. 
C. 8. Loca. 


A mass of valuable information; take as samples the account of 
Dr. Chalmers’s system, and the fact that pauperism of old age is much 
lower in Scotland than England. 

In the Miscellanies Mr. Fred. J. Atkinson discusses the silver prices 
in India for 1897, and calculates that silver has depreciated in India 
considerably more than gold has appreciated in gold standard countries. 
Mr. Baines has a note on Census matters discussed at the St. Peters- 
burg meeting of the International Statistical Institute. 


The Manchester Statistical Society publishes an important paper 
(read last April) by Mr. Flux on Compensation for Industrial Accidents : 
giving the results of foreign experience. 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
June, 1898. 
Difficulties and Limits of Co-operation. Right Hon. Lord Brassey. 
August. 


School Children as Wage-earners. Mrs. Hoae. 


Information collected by the Women’s Industrial Council shows 
that there are grievous cases of overwork generally interfering with 
education and sometimes demoralising. 





Fortnightly Review. 
July, 1898. 
Free Trade and Cheap Sugar. Cuarues S. Parker. 


The Women’s Factory Department. Mrs. H. J. Tennant. 


The altered title and reduced powers of the “ Principal Lady 
Inspectors” are attended with delay and loss of efficiency ; and do not 
even avert friction between the men and women inspectors. 





The Contemporary Review. 
August. 
Free Trade and Foreign Policy. J. A. Hosson. 


The Defeat of the Oil Kings. Rosert Donan. 


Referring to the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Petroleum, the writer contends that if the sale of oil 
with a dangerously low “ flash-point”’ is prohibited in England, many 
lives will be saved, and a blow will be struck against a powerful 
monopoly. 


National Review. 
August, 1898. 


Old-age Pensions. Hon. Lionet R. Hottanp. Recent Insurrections in 
Italy. Marquis DE Viti pE Marco. 





The able article on Austria-Hungary in the Edinburgh Review for 
July contains a short but weighty passage on the taxable capacity of 
Hungary. 





Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
July, 1898. 


Why is Economics not an Evolutionary Science ? THorsTEIN WEBLER, 
The French Workmen’s Compensation Act. W. F. WinLoucHsy. 
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The Gas Supply of Boston. J. H. Gray. The Settlement in the 
Coal Mining Industry. J. E. GEorGE. 


Political Science Quarterly. 
June, 1898. 


Official Tariff Comparisons. W.C. Forp. The German Exchange Act. 
Pror. A. C. Emery. Levasseur’s Workingman. S. N. D. Norrtu. 





The Yale Review. 
August, 1898. 

The present status of Cotton and Cotton Manufacturing in the United 
States. Epwarp Atkinson. The Essay of Malthus: A Centennial 
Review. Frank A. Fetter. Some Economic Consequences of the 
Liberation of Cuba. G. Kinastey Ousted. Labour Crises and 
their periods in the United States. Henry W. Farnam. Ancient 
and Modern Hindu Gilds. E. W. Horxtns. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
June, 1898. 


Report of the Indianapolis Monetary Commission. F. M. Taytor. 
Early Canadian Railroad Policy. S. J. McLean. Charter Tax 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. W.H. Auten. Concept of Price- 
determining Rent. A. M. Hypr. Rousier: Theory of the Evolution 
of the Labourer. KatHaRInE FELTON. 





Journal des Economistes. 
June, 1898. 


Le socialisme et Vindividualisme. Yves Guyot. Sur l'état actuel de 
la démographie. E. Levasseur. Mouvement scientifique et 
industriel. DanteL Betuet. Revue de lacadémie des sciences 
morales et politiques (du 15 février au 15 mai 1898). JosePH 
Lerort. L’Accroissement de la population et de la richesse en 
Angleterre. Dr. J. Gotpste1n. Le socialisme en Angleterre. 
H. Bover. Lettre du japon. H. Dumowarp. 


July, 1898. 

Quelques considérations sur la rente et le profit. Lapisuas DomANsKI. 
Le socialisme dans le clergé (deuxiéme article). ANDr& BERNARD. 
Le mouvement financier et commercial. Maurice ZABLet. Lievue 
des principales publications économiques de l’étranger. MavuRIce 
Brock. Trois grands “Acts” de Gladstone, 1855-1861-1870. 
A. DE Manarce. Les Sociétés de Crédit en 1897.—Voix d’outre- 
tombe. FrRepEric Passy. 


August, 1898. 


Un probléme de statistique humaine et sa solution. Maurice Brock. 
Des lois de Vhistoiree G. M. Puynope. Justice et charité. 
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M. Gasrret AmpBon. Le mouvement agricole. L. Gran- 
DEAU. Fevue des principales publications économiques en langue 
frangaise. M. Rouxen. Le salaire et la concurrence industrielle 
de Vouvrier gaponais, Dantet Better. Pot pourri. FRkDsSRIC 
Passy. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
May, 1898. 
Sur les variations de taux de Vescompte. F.Nitt1. De la Speculation 
internationale. Cu. W. Sirs. 
Le systéme des retenues dans le commerce des raisins secs de Corinthe. 
G. DI0BOUNIOTIS. 
A lucid description and forcible criticism of the restriction of the 
exportation of currants from Greece. 


June. 

De la prétendue folie de Fourier, Cu. M. Limousry. Etude critique de 
la loi du 9 April, 1898, sur les accidents du travail. P. Pic. La 
guerre entre les coopérateurs et les bouchers en Ecosse. FREDERICH 
RocKELL. 





Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomié (Jena). 
May, 1898. 


Das slaventum in Preussen . . . Arthur Dix. Die Wechsel-briefe Konig 
Ludgwigs des Heiligen ... und thre Rolle auf dem Geldmarkte 
von Genua. A. ScHANKE. Hauptergebnisse der Geberbezihlung 
in Deutschen Reich von 14 June, 1895. 


June. 
Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen. J. Conran. 


In the Miscellanies the price-level of 1896-7 is compared with that 

of preceding years by J. C. 
July. 
Wirtschaftliche Gesetze nach fruherer und jetziger Auffassung. Fr. J. 
NEUMANN. 

“The Relation of the Sexes”’ in Italy since the sixteenth century 
is treated statistically by Julius Beloch (in the Miscellanies). There has 
not been always and in all provinces a preponderance of the female 


sex. 
August, 1898. 
Die Heuerleute im oldenburgischen Miinsterlande. Pauw Kouuman. 


The Archiv. . . . (Berlin) Vol. XII, Nos. 5 and 6, has an article 
on the strike of the English engineers, by Clement Edwards, 
and on the trades unions in the United States, by Alzina Parsons 
Stevens, President of the Chicago Working Women’s Council. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
June, 1898. 


Le recente sommosse in Italia. By several writers. 


Prof. de Viti de Marco traces the cause to bad economic conditions, 
and seeks a remedy in liberal reforms. The Countess Vasolini (whose 
contributions relating to family budgets we have recorded in a former 
number), in a few wise words, recommends the organisation of a 
reforming party among the loyalists of the rising generation (la 
Gioventi Monarchi). The protest against the abuses of our public life 
has hitherto issued only from extreme parties. What wonder if it has 
worked disastrously ! 

July. 

Novi Contributi alle teoria marxistica del valore. G. Soren. L’Anti- 
semitismo in Algeria. F. Pararava. Debito pubblico ottomano. E. 
Arcucci. Scioperi in Italia e all estero. A. Bertouint. Il successo 
elettorale de’ socialiste tedescht. Von M. 


August, 1898. 


Illusione finanziaria mediante associazione delle pene delle imposte fra 
loro e conaltre pene. A. Puviant. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Co-operative Congress Report, 1898. Edited by J. C. Gray, 
General Secretary. Manchester: Co-operative Union. 


Darwin (Mason Leonarp). The questions to be considered by the 
Indian Currency Committee. London: E. Stanford. 1s. 


Harris (Mary D.). Life in an Old English Town: A History of 
Coventry from the Earliest Times. Compiled from official records. 
[Social England Series.] London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 8vo, 
pp. 416. 4s. 6d. 


Hunt (C. F.). The Automatic Duty on Export of Produce from 
India. London: Adams Brothers. 


Maituanp (FI. W.). Township and Borough. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan and Co. 8vo, pp. 230. 10s. 
Marx (Kart). Value, Price and Profit. Addressed to Working Men. 


Edited by his Daughter, E. Marx Aveling. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 1898. 


Reeves (W. P.). New Zealand. London: H. Marshall. 12mo, 
pp. 190. 1s. 6d. 


Wess (Sipney and Beatrice). Problems of Modern Industry. 
London : Longmans Green and Co. 
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Carver (T. N.). The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law. Hconomic 
Studies. American Economie Association. Pp. 212. 

[The peculiar method of securing fuller returns of property for taxation which 
has been adopted in Ohio is discussed and found to be neither a pronounced success 
nor a conspicuous failure. } 


Crook (James W.). German Wage Theories. A History of their 
Development. New York: Columbia University Studies. 1898. 


[The predecessors of Hermann, Hermann himself, Hermann’s successors, von 
Thiinen, the Socialists, Schulze-Gavernitz are the subjects of different chapters. ] 


Farruik (J. A.). The Centralisation of Administration in New 
York State. New York : Columbia University Studies 1898. Pp. 207. 


Wuirrten (R. H.). Public Administration in Massachusetts. The 
Relation of Central to Local Activity. New York : Columbia University 
Studies. 


Musée social; bibliothéque de la prévoyance sociale en Italie. 
Par Lioponp MasimuEau, CHARLES RAYNERI, Cre DE RocqQuiGny. 
Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 1898. 


Congrés International de la législation du travail tenu 4 Bruxelles, 
Sept. 1897. Bruxelles: P. Weissenbruch. 1898. Pp. 741. 


Detss (Epovarp). A travers l’Angleterre industrielle et com- 
merciale. With illustrations and maps. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 
1898. Pp. 391. 

[Notes of a visit to Birmingham, Woolwich, London, Sheffield, Burton, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, etc.] 


Des Marez (Guintaume). Etude sur la Propriété Fonciére dans 
les Villes du Moyen Age et spécialement en Flandre. With Maps. 
Ghent and Paris: A. Picard et fils. 1898. Pp. xxv. and 393. 

[This is the first work written in French on this subject. It is entirely based on 
local records, and mainly strives to point out the earliest traces of freeholds in 
medieval towns, and the subsequent transformation of what the author calls urban 
domanial tenures (thus translating the German Hofrecht) into freeholds. Dr. Des 
Marez follows the distinguished Belgian Professor, M. H. Pirenne, and his theory of 
the preponderating influences exerted on the development of commercial institutions 
by the group of merchants living in the suburbs, beneath, and under the protection of, 
the feudal lords’ strongholds, ] 


Dictionnaire du Commerce, de I’Industrie et de la Banque, by 
MM. Yves Guyor et A. Rarranovicw. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 
1898. 


[The first two instalments of this eminently practical and businesslike publication 
have been issued. The whole work is to appear in 16 or 17 instalments. ] 


Faeniez (Gustave). Documents relatifs 4 1’Histoire de l’Industrie 
et du Commerce en France. (Vol. I. to the end of the 13th century.) 
Paris: A. Picard et fils. 1898. Pp. Ixiv. and 349. 

[280 documents have been selected with much care, so as to give a clear insight 
into the economic evolution of France up to the time of St. Louis. The intro- 
duction is a masterly sketch of the whole period.] 

Hens (Maurice). La Vie Sociale Moderne. Paris: Guillaumin 
et Cie. 1898. Pp. 151. 


(A sketch of vulgarisation written in a popular and conversational style.] 
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Maz&-Dari. Quelques questions relatives aux dettes publiques. 
Paris: Giard. 1898. 


Motinari (G. pz). Grandeur et Décadence de la Guerre. Paris : 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1898. Pp. 314. 

[The subject is dealt with from the standpoint of evolution. In former times 
war secured the survival of the fittest, and thus performed an economic function. 


It has become in our present day an unmitigated nuisance, a cause of pure economic 
waste. ] ; 


RaFFALOvICH (ARTHUR). Le Marché Financier en 1897-1898. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. Pp. 888. 


Say (L.). Les Finances de la France sous la Troisiéme République. 
Tome premier: L’Assemblée Nationale; grands emprunts de la 
guerre; impdts nouveaux 1871-75. Paris: C. Lévy. 8vo, pp. 523. 
7.50 fr. 


ScHWIEDLAND (E.). La repression du travailen Chambre. (Congrés 
International de législation du travail). Paris: Larose. 1897. Pp. 98. 


SzrerENyr (J.). La législation sociale en Hongrie. Budapest : 
Société anonyme d’imprimerie. 1897. Pp. 58. 


ADLER (E.). Ueber die Lage des Handwerks in Oeéesterreich. 
[Band 1, Heft 1 of Wiener Staatsw. Studien, edited by E. Philip- 
povich and E. Bernatzik.] Freiburg: J.C. B. Mohr. 8vo. 3,20 m. 


Ascnrott (Dr. P. L.). Die Entwickelung des Armenwesens in 
England Seit dem Jahre 1885. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 


Berwin (Israry). Die Haushaltung der Gesellschaft ; eine Abhand- 
lung iiber den Bedarf und die Herstellung der Existenzmittel. Bern : 
Buchdruckerei Gebriider Fischer. 1898. 


Brentano (L.). Die Entwickelung des englischen Erbrechts in das 
Grundeigenthum. [In Volksw. Zeitfragen.] Berlin: L. Simion. 8vo. 
Pp. 31. 1m. 


Exster (Lupwia). Worterbuch der Volkswirkschaft. Erste Band 
(Abbau-Hypotheken). Jena. 


Fucus (ArtHur). Bevolkerungslehr und Bevolkerungspolitik. 
Leipzig: Hirschfield. 1898. 


Hecket (Max). Das Budget. Leipzig. 


HANDWORTERBUCH des Staatswissenchafter. Zweite giinzlich um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Erste Lieferung. Jena. 


VEREIN FUR SociALPoLITIK. Untersuchungen iiber die Lage des 
Hausergewerkes Deutschland. 2 vols. Leipzig. (Bd. 77 und 78 der 
Schriften des Verein fiir Socialpolitik.) 


WEBER-CHARLOTTENBURG (Dr. ALFRED). Die Entwickelung der 
deutschen Arbeiter-Schutz gesetzgebung seit 1890. Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot. 


Wicksett (Knut). Geldzins und Giiterpreise. Studien tber die 
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den Tauschwert des Geldes bestimmende Ursachen. Jena: G. 
Fischer. 8vo. Pp. 202. 450m. [Reviewed at p. 384]. 


CAMPOGRANDE (V.). Procreazione e Jus in se ipsum. Bologna: 
Libreria Universitaria. 1898. 
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locali. Modena: Societa Tipographica. 1898. Pp. 750. 
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Romagnoli Fino al 1848. Milan: Soc. Tipografica. 8vo, pp. 187. 
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OLD LIGHTS AND NEW IN ECONOMIC STUDY:! 


For many years after the founding of the British Association 
sixty-seven years ago, it furnished to serious and mature students 
of various branches of science their chief, if not their only, oppor- 
tunity of meeting one another in large numbers to compare notes 
and discuss suggestions. The press and the railway were not 
then what they are now; and it may be thought that the purposes 
which the Association was formed to fulfil are now fulfilled equally 
well in other ways. One advantage, indeed, remains unimpaired ; 
devotees of one special study are reminded that there are other 
studies than their own; they are in presence of a federation of 
sciences more or less dependent on one another. Apart from 
this, an itinerant association may be of particular service to 
economic students. They enlarge their vision by changing their 
place of sojourn. They realise better that the life of the English 
nation is in many respects more active in the provinces than in 
the metropolis. Students of other subjects may be, as it were, 
detached from locality and have the whole world, or at least no 
particular part of it, for their hunting-ground. But there is a 
sense in which the economist or statistician lives by the localities. 
They present him with experiments ready made on his own 
chosen field, whether sad or glad, whether showing the dubious, 
if not disheartening, effects of foreign bounties, or the encouraging 
results of wise municipal enterprise. The visitors and the visited 
ought both to learn from one another, if such meetings are not to 
be wasted. Economic students at Bristol will have themselves 
to blame if they do not discover that students from other quarters 

1 Presidential Address to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association at Bristol, 1898. 
No. 32.—vo.L. VIII. G G 
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would be in league with them, and desire both to get encourage- 
ment and to give it. 

Bristol is the city not only of the Cabots, Canynges, Colston and 
Draper, Chatterton, Hannah More and Southey, but of John Cary, 
Josiah Tucker, and Edmund Burke. It has twice before this year 
been the meeting-place of the British Association—in 1836 and in 
1875. On the last occasion the Economic Section was under the 
presidency of the distinguished statistician, Mr. James Heywood, 
but lately gone from us. It held some important discussions. 
Professor Jevons repeated his appeals, first made in 1865, on the 
subject of the Supply of Coal, and read his paper on the Influence 
of the Period of Sun Spots on the Price of Corn. The reasonings 
of the second paper are not now regarded as conclusive ; economic 
periods are not to be strictly determined by physical causes alone. 
But the warning of Jevons, that we must expect to be straitened 
in our supplies of coal before many score years, is still sounding in 
the ears of our public men, and, when they have any leisure to 
think of remote evils, they nervously anticipate a time when 
British progress will be slackened through the abridgment, or, at 
least, the inadequate expansion, of British resources. The one 
tangible effect of the warning has been a somewhat speedier 
reduction of the National Debt.!. The lessened growth of popula- 
tion makes that reduction less marked, but it gives us at least a 
slightly better prospect of moderating our own inroads on our 
coal and iron, while the United States, our principal rivals, will 
soon need all the warnings that our national candour has so freely 
bestowed on ourselves. It is not a year (Dec. 14, 1897) since 
Mr. Leonard Courtney directed the thoughts of the Statistical 
Society to the prophecies of Jevons. He considered them to 
have been fully justified by the events of the last thirty years. 
Even so, he did not recommend any great self-denying ordinance, 
any curtailment of consumption on a great scale for the sake of 
future generations. We may by-and-by come to hold that the 
stationary state is better than the progressive ; but every genera- 
tion believes that for itself the progressive is the better, and we 
may be sure every generation will use its materials when they are 
there. It will probably be long before we are all convinced that a 
State Coal Department is as needful here as a Department of 
Woods and Forests in India. Nothing but the logic of compul- 
sion will persuade large bodies of men to suffer the hardships of a 
scarcity; they are very unlikely to deny themselves, when the 


' See Letters and Journals of Jevons, 1886, p. 224, &c. 
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rewards of the sacrifice are not for them, it may be not for theirs, 
not quite certain, and quite certainly remote. 

Seventy years before Jevons first wrote on the scarcity of coal, 
Kdmund Burke wrote on a scarcity which, at least till the present 
year, may have seemed to us past and not future—a scarcity of 
corn. We have been reminded in the earlier months of this year 
(1898) that such a scarcity is not entirely laid behind us yet, and 
we may aptly, in Bristol in 1898, call to memory Burke’s 
Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, originally presented to the 
Right Honourable William Pitt in the month of November 1795, 
near the close of Burke’s life. Burke represented Bristol for six 
years (1774-80), suffered for Bristol because of America, and 
suffered at Bristol because of Ireland. In this pamphlet Burke 
boldly stated a new economic policy, or at least an economic 
policy which gained quite a new importance when announced, as 
it was, by a statesman of the first rank addressing another of as 
nearly equal rank as a man of great talent can be to a man of 
genius. It is rare for economists to exercise a direct influence on 
politics. In our own time we have witnessed this phenomenon, 
perhaps, only in Holland and in Austria. In our own country few 
of our economists (Jevons being one of the few) have had even as 
much power over the House of Commons as Bagehot over the 
Money Market. But Burke, in this pamphlet, was economist and 
statesman in one. 

The result is curious. Neither Adam Smith, nor Malthus, nor 
ticardo ever set down so roundly what is sometimes called the 
dogmatism of the older economists, as Burke has set it down in 
this pamphlet. Burke was a great part of the political life of his 
time, and, like Gladstone and Bismarck, he remained so even 
when he seemed to have quitted the field of action. The popular 
idea of the dogmatism of the older economists may have been 
shaped to a large extent by the words of those of their followers 
who were statesmen, and of these Burke was the chief. 

Burke is writing against the proposal to regulate wages by law 
and adapt them to the price of food. He opposes all interference 
with farmers and corn-dealers. He is against public granaries. 
He rises finely above prejudice when, after saying that the poor 
are only poor becase they are numerous, he adds that the rich are 
dependent on them, rather than they on the rich. ‘‘ The rich,” 
he says, ‘‘ are trustees for those who labour, and the hoards of the 
rich are the banking-houses of the poor.’’ We agree less when 


1 Reprinted by the Charity Organisation Society, July, 1893. 
a2 = 
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he goes on to tell us that, since ‘‘labour is a commodity, an 
article of trade,” the interest of the buyer and the seller thereof 
is, aS in other contracts, one and the same so soon as the contract 
is concluded, every contract being necessarily a compromise in 
which both parties sacrifice and both gain. Thus the interest of 
the farmer and the labourer is not only one by the special nature 
of the case; it is one and the same by the laws of commerce, 
which are “‘ the laws of nature,’ and therefore ‘‘ the laws of God,” 
and Government must not interfere in the matter. But, alas! 
he sees Government is too likely to interfere more and more, 
instead of less and less; and, as France has had its evil day, 
there is a time coming for England too,—its day of distress and 
judgment. 

When we hear these words we feel that we are dealing with 
a man whose ‘“‘ thoughts” are not ours, though his “ details” 
show us how little the world has changed. The thoughts, how- 
ever full of exaggeration, are those of the older economists ; and 
political economy has passed through a severe ordeal since it 
seemed to triumph under these leaders. In 1846, in the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and the general abandonment of Protection, it 
won a great political victory only to suffer political eclipse; it 
lost its attractiveness for statesmen. It could no longer pose as 
the giver of plenty to a hungry people. It remained in a position 
of respectability without power. Like a party in opposition, it 
was probably none the worse for its obscurity. Work and dis- 
cipline went on more steadily ; honour and emoluments are not 
always the best inducements to the study of truth. About the 
fact of the effacement there is no doubt, and as little doubt that 
it came partly from the general impression that economists clung 
to obsolete theories of bygone generations, such theories, for 
example, as were contained in Burke’s pamphlet. 

Ever since we gave up (if we ever held) the belief in the 
infallibility of the older economists we have been trying to make 
up our minds about the value of their achievements. To call 
these men “‘ classical ’’ is perhaps to beg the question. ‘ Classical ”’ 
suggests that they are a model for all time, especially in manner 
of writing, and it suggests that they rule our thought as Plato 
and Aristotle still govern the thinking of philosophers. Perhaps 
the second idea has truth in it, though it must not lead us to 
accept those economists, any more than these philosophers, un- 
critically and with the halo of the unknown surrounding them. 
We are, after all, nearer to the old economists than we are to Plato 
and Aristotle. Deference to them, or even reference to them, is 
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often set down to the illusions of antiquaries. But the strata of 
human thought are as worthy of study as the strata of the earth ; 
and if, like the geological, they contain fossils, the fossils are 
relics of our own past life, which we should surely recover if we 
could. 

Some “‘ earnest students,” especially among our more cautious 
and prudent philanthropists, lament that they cannot feel at home 
with the older economists, while nevertheless they think they owe 
more to the older than to the new. They have certainly one ex- 
perience in common with the older. For the most part the op- 
ponents of the older in regard to the relief of the poor made more 
use of sentiment than of logic. Now, when a manis trying 
to work out his own view logically, even from imperfect premises, 
he is not willing to be stopped by appeals to feeling ; such appeals 
are more likely to make him sure he is right, than to suspect he 
may be wrong. The emotional person may prove in the end to 
have had a good case; some facts that the man of intellect has 
missed may have been dimly present to the man of feeling. But 
it has been a dim presentiment; and too often the perceptions, 
and especially the conceptions, have been clouded by the emotion. 
The appeals of the man of feeling are not, as in real eloquence, 
logic rounded off with emotion, but emotion rounded off with an 
appearance of logic. Economists need to entertain him with 
caution. Men who are trying to make their studies scientific 
cannot put confidence in feelings ; emotion may be itself an object 
of study, a factor to be taken into account in investigation, but it 
is no instrument of study. The older economists were among 
the first to see this, as well as to recognise that the phenomena 
of society, more particularly of poverty and wealth, ought to be 
studied with the thoroughness and seriousness of science. The 
repulsiveness of their writings for many of our philanthropists 
has been largely due to this severe and stoical virtue. Men of 
strong feelings are unwilling to depend on reasoning and observa- 
tion, facts, figures, and arguments alone. They count it all dry. 
In the Baconian sense, economic study can never be too dry; 
with all our efforts we can never make it dry enough, for the dry- 
ness means absence of prejudice, the endeavour to see cause and 
effect, reason and consequence, as they really are. 

Our prudent philanthropists have this endeavour after a dry 
light in common with the older economists. But, even so, the 
latter seem to live in a different world ; their thoughts are not our 
thoughts. How is this? 

It is partly because we live in a world that has been much 
altered since they left it. This is a phenomenon we can observe 
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in our own half of the century. At the end of their half of it, 
John Mill, who was almost one of them, spoke of Ricardo and 
the rest as ‘‘old’’;! and now John Mill is old to ourselves. Nay, 
we say to ourselves in reading Jevons or Bagehot that a good deal 
has happened since he wrote; and if, instead of taking up the 
books of men who died in their prime, or before it, we read the 
early works of men who outlived their reputation or lived oblivious 
to the world’s changes, and wrote in 1890 as if they were still in 
1850, we understand that an economist does not need to have 
died in order to have become antiquated. To a growing man his 
own thoughts of twenty years ago seem already old, but they are 
the thoughts out of which the latter have sprung, and they are not 
outgrown in the sense of cut away and discarded. Neither can 
we cut away and discard the thoughts of the older economists, 
which we may think, perhaps rightly, that we have outgrown. 
Ours are but the newest branches of their tree of knowledge. Our 
thoughts are not their thoughts, but our thoughts have grown out 
of their thoughts. If we had lived for 100 years and been as good 
men as they the whole time, we should have begun with their 
thoughts and ended with our own, and we should not have felt 
the last to be alien to the first ; and, even as it is, the growth has 
been continuous, though it be less easy here to discover all the 
stages than it is in the case of a single mind in a single man. 

It is true that a great deal more than mere lapse of time 
creates a feeling of separation and distance. If the writings even 
of a great author happen to come immediately before years of 
rapid changes, the intervention of the changes—say the French 
Revolution or the introduction of railways—cuts us off from our 
author more effectually than if the years between us and him 
had been the long, slow, and blissful years of unbroken political 
and intellectual peace. We find it harder to judge whether our 
want of sympathy with him is due to our bias or his, and how 
much of it is due to the changes in the world he lived in, which 
make it not quite the same world as ours. 

Then the imperfection of all human records cannot fail to 
make the judgment of the past somewhat more fallible than of 
the present. Presumably a man puts his best thoughts into his 
books ; but he does not always tell us there how he arrived at 
them, and unless he is a living author he cannot be cross- 
examined. We are often unable to see what led him to start 
where he did and stop where he did, or what terminus he was 
keeping in view. In the case of an old book we often find it hard 


1 Pol. Econ. iv., vi., § 2, p. 308 (1848). 





Cf. Autobiography, p. 230. 
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to know how much was, in its day, taken for granted by every 
writer as an article of ordinary faith and common sense. What 
Hooker says of the Bible applies to all writing whatever, even if it 
is comparatively near our own day ; we must make allowance for 
all that was assumed as the usual mental furniture of writers and 
readers at the time of writing. Investigation, owing to the short- 
ness of human life, cannot extend with equal thoroughness to all 
subjects at once, even of one class ; and we need to know what were 
the subjects which our writers had tacitly agreed to let alone. This 
is precisely where the older economists perplex us a little. Many 
of their articles of common sense have come nowadays to be 
regarded as prejudices. They seemed, for example, to count it 
part of the nature of things that one large section of society 
should le at the mercy of another; it hardly struck them as a 
surprising phenomenon demanding inquiry. The philosophical 
maxim that men should never be means to an end, but should 
always be ends in themselves, has more credit now than it had a 
century ago; and the assumption of the older economists that 
men are and must be instruments in each other’s hands gives to 
ordinary people the notion that these economists were of like 
passions with the politicians who supposed all men to be merely 
pieces in their game. The old economists were quite aware of 
the instinctive dislike of every man to be the tool of another. 
They made concessions to it in the matter of slavery and forced 
labour of all kinds. Their armoury had weapons against the 
pressgang and the corvée. When there was no physical compul- 
sion their misgivings slept. But, at present, most of us feel that 
such a test is too rough and ready. One man may be the tool of 
another under an oppression and compulsion that are not less 
severe because not exercised by brute force; for example, there is 
the reluctant service under a hard taskmaster, only rendered 
because penury and starvation are the alternatives. To the older 
economists all kinds of subjection except that arising from the 
legal property of one man in another were worthy to be tolerated, 
and were in most cases regarded as inevitable. They had 
sympathy with the poor according to their knowledge, but our 
sympathy is probably greater because we have better knowledge 
of the condition of the poor. Reluctant subjection of one man to 
another, though a fact of everyday life now as then, does not 
now leave us indifferent. Willing subjection is also a familiar 
fact. It does not seem hard to us to acknowledge our leaders 
and bid them take us and use us as their instruments. But, 
between the extremes of (a) free subjection to a leader and (0d) 
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the submission of a slave who has no choice in the matter, there 
are in our society various grades of subjection to others, subjection 
for their ends chiefly, for our ends partly ; and they cannot be split 
into two simple groups by a physical test. Industry especially 
gives plenty of instances of the temporary subjection of one man 
to another for definite ends and over fixed periods of time. We 
can hardly cope with nature successfully at all without combining 
against her under leaders. It is certainly an essential feature of 
our present industrial system. As a man commits his goods to 
be used by another for him, so he commits his person to be so 
used, for another’s benefit, but also for his own. 

Now that slavery is gone, it has become as hard to prove 
a complete ‘expropriation and exploitation” of the labour in 
industry as it is hard to prove plagiarism in literature. The 
degree of the “ exploitation ’’ must always be considered. Were 
the relations of employer and employed those of Prospero and 
Caliban, or of Prospero and Ariel, or only of Oberon and Puck ? 
There are many degrees, and it is a long way from the top to 
the bottom of the ladder. In an army the leader is not using 
the led for his own purposes ; though he has soldiers under him, 
he himself is a man under authority; and he is using them for a 
common cause, which both have at heart. Such service is not 
servitude if the cause is really at heart on both sides. So it 
might be, and is sometimes, in industry ; but we have at present, 
perhaps, more of the worse degrees than of the better. There 
is little liberty and much servitude when the workmen have no 
interest but their wages; they are used directly for another's 
ends and only indirectly and accidentally for their own. The 
leaders and the led can justly say of each other: they are 
nothing to us but means to our ends, our profits, or our wages. 

The old economists took little note of such distinctions. 
It seemed enough to them that there was a legal contract. Even 
Burke, who spoke in his first pamphlet (on Natural Society in 
1756) of the ‘‘ slavery and burdens of the poor,” and of nine out 
of ten of the human race as passing their life in miserable 
drudgery, speaks in this last pamphlet (in 1795) as if there was 
no cause for misgivings in this connection; a contract once 
made could not be a hardship to either party, for a contract is a 
compromise, both giving and both taking what seems the best 
possible equivalent at the time. 

Yet in almost all contracts there is what Professor Pantaleoni ! 


1 Economic JOURNAL, June, 1898. 
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called lately ‘‘economic strength ’’ on the one side; and there 
is “economic weakness” on the other. It is where the weakness 
is great that the contract galls even if it has been the less of 
two evils; and there appears to be as much servitude as liberty. 
The weaker is made the tool of the stronger, the tenant of the 
landlord, the workman of the employer, the clerk of the merchant. 
Professor Pantaleoni, with his ingenious casuistry, would persuade 
us that we can seldom pronounce on which side the economic 
weakness lies, especially if we look to the future as well as the 
present. He gives us many instances where the tables can be 
easily turned. Like the Platonic Socrates arguing in the 
Republic against any sure definition of the interest of the 
stronger, he hints that the antithesis can hardly be used with 
confidence at all. 

But a broad distinction is not unlawful or useless because 
there are border cases that elude it. The vegetable world may 
be broadly distinguished from the animal or from the inanimate, 
although there are equivocal creatures on the border lines. So 
here in the industrial world we can make broad distinctions and 
preserve them with a little care till we come to the border. If 
we interpret economic strength to mean independence, we find 
that in most contracts the strength is ascertainably greater on 
one side or the other ; and it might be argued that contracts are 
healthiest in proportion as the parties are nearest to equal in- 
dependence. It is desirable that they should be independent, 
not indeed of all authority, but of the power of one another, so 
that neither shall be master, though the one may be leader and 
the other may agree to follow. A large number of men, perhaps 
the majority in civilised countries, are without this independence. 
It belongs, indeed, not only to those of large possessions, but to 
all of great talents sure of their market. It belongs, in a less 
degree, to ordinary skilled labour. But it does not belong to 
the man possessed of an unmarketable talent and no second-rate 
powers that are marketable. It belongs hardly at all to the day 
labourer, especially if he has given hostages to fortune; his 
dependence is such as practically to fix his fate in the world. 
‘‘ A porter or day labourer,” says Adam Smith, ‘‘ must continue 
poor for ever.” ' His dependence perpetuates itself. 

Some modern economists have been so impressed with this 
overpowering influence on the poor of their poverty that they 
have been tempted to make it’ the chief factor of all history. 


1 Lectures, p. 223. 
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Where there is no land to be had for the asking, they say, or 
where there is no common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, there is necessarily weakness or dependence on the side 
of the employed. The causes of this dependence are the causes 
that have made civilised nations what they are, with all their 
institutions, political and social ; economic causes are the supreme 
controlling, and even originating, causes of history. 

If this were so, political economy, which began, like all 
other studies, by being nobody in the world and after much toil 
was recognised indeed, but only as “ slight, unmeritable, meet to 
be sent on errands,” rather as a phase of wisdom than as a 
branch of science, would end by being the only authority of any 
consequence. This position, very trying to its natural modesty, 
is one which it should not be flattered into hastily accepting. 
We must not carry into science the methods of social revolt 
and say with the disinherited, “Since you grant me nothing, I 
shall claim everything.” 

It is no question whether economic conditions are one cause, 
but whether they are the only real cause. That they are one 
cause is so evident that the earliest theorists have paid regard to 
them. They have been ignored only in countries where nature 
has made livelihood easy, and man can with an easy mind take 
no thought for the morrow, or for food, raiment, and dwelling. 
Elsewhere the struggle for existence has never passed without 
notice. Wherever there is a marked distinction between rich 
and poor, the economic factor in human life is sure to acquire 
great importance ; and thoughtful men who are preoccupied with 
the discomforts of the poor are ready to count the economic 
factor the most important, the Jeaven that leavens the whole 
lump. This preoccupation is at the bottom of nearly all 
Utopias, even the Greek of Phaleas and Plato. Once arrange 
the production and distribution of wealth, and all other blessings 
will be added unto you; that is the tone of them all. Sir 
Thomas More, whom we might call the Archon Eponymus of 
modern socialists, would as a devout Christian have disclaimed 
such materialism ; but in his own Utopia the chief peculiarities 
are the economic. The exaggeration is one into which we easily 
slip if we gaze only on the truth that circumstances and sur- 
roundings greatly influence human life: we become astonished 
that kings and governments have so often neglected this truth, 
as if it were the only truth that'they have neglected. It was in 
this way that Robert Owen was led to overstrain the facts; and 
socialists as a body have taken no special pains to avoid 
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exaggerations which could add a rhetorical force to their claim for 

a radical change. But it has been left for very recent writers 

not almost but altogether to ignore the influence of the spiritual 
environment, and to declare the material surroundings to be not 
merely a great part but the whole, wherever the institutions of 
society are concerned. This was first done by Marx and Engels. 
[t has been done lately by Professor Loria; and Professor Patten 
betrays an inclination to follow the same course, though with 
more caution. 

If our friends by their new ‘‘ economic interpretation of his- 
tory’ had meant no more than the late Thorold Rogers by his, 
we should have little ground of quarrel. The past generation 
has seen the historical and the theoretical economists reconciled. 
We all acknowledge now that too little weight was attached to 
changing historical conditions by the older economists: and, on 
the other hand, a new light has been thrown on history by a closer 
attention to economic conditions. It was shed by Adam Smith 
in his account, for example, of the decay of feudalism. Buckle, too, 
cast a glimmer of it. It must, of course, be remembered that 
what we read between the lines of history is not itself necessarily 
history. But we must leave it to historians to punish the short- 
comings of historians; and we must for our part confess the 
failings of the economists. The older economists sometimes 
mistook the peculiarities of their own epoch and country for in- 
variable attributes of humanity. The task of their successors has 
very largely been to decide which of their ‘‘ categories’ are really 
historical and which permanent. This is in great part the mean- 
ing, for example, of the re-statement of their doctrines by Professor 
Marshall and Professor Nicholson. It involves a historical inter- 
pretation of economics, to be set side by side with the economic 
interpretation of history by Professor Cunningham and Professor 
Ashley. 

But the newest economic interpretation of history goes far 
beyond such modest rendering to Cesar of the things that are 
Cesar’s. It is a substitution of economics for history, as history 
has been hitherto understood. Formerly we used to be told that 
all economics was relative to history ; now we are to believe that 
all history is relative to economics, men having been made what 
they are by economical causes. Both dogmas seem not so much 
obviously untrue as obviously beyond testing, for if all is tainted 

with relativity, these dogmas themselves will be so tainted, and 
we could not have formulated either of them without unclothing 
ourselves of our epoch and rising above time and circumstance. 
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It may be the case that we do so rise and so unclothe ourselves ; 
but there is no provision for the privilege in the premises 
of our theorists, and it must therefore be denied to their 
conclusions. 

We need not have introduced this philosophical argument if 
there had not been a claim of universality advanced by the 
economists in question. Most economists are content with less 
than universality ; they are working out a limited field with full 
consciousness of its limitations. The new thinkers are less 
humble. Their method may almost be likened to the abstract 
method of the older economists with a denial that there is any 
need for the abstraction, a denial at least that the field of 
economics has any boundaries. 

What impressed the German socialists—Marx, Lassalle, 
Engels, Kautsky—was the demonstrably economic character of 
many political changes of the last 300 years. In the course of 
industrial changes the medieval landowners gave up their power 
to the capitalists, and the capitalists to the employers of labour. 
Therefore, said the German socialists, all is due to a change in 
the prevailing form of production. Where agriculture prevails, 
we have a territorial aristocracy, a certain political system, and 
certain social institutions and laws ; where commerce prevails we 
have another system; where manufacture a third. This explains 
the rise of the middle classes into political power, but also the 
advance of the working classes as a power that will displace them 
and be (as we are told it ought to be) all in all. As in the 
economic theory of Marx and Engels all value is from labour, so 
on the great scale of politics all power is to be with the labouring 
class. Economic progress is thus the only real progress; the 
essence of all history is economics; the essence of all economics 
is labour. The steps of the progress (we hear with mingled 
feelings) will be for the whole world what they have been for 
England, the harbour of the exiles: and the steps will be taken 
without deliberate human contrivance. We may look forward 
to the changed order as better than the present, but we cannot 
either hasten or retard it; it will come of itself. We cannot by 
taking thought add a cubit, or even an inch, to our stature. 

The German socialists have not had the gracelessness to live 
up to this comfortable doctrine; they have agitated like other 
people, preparing the way for a change, while declaring that it 
cannot possibly be hastened. Not agreeing with them in the 
least in their doctrine of helplessness, most of us will welcome and 
commend their inconsistent efforts to make the world better than 
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it is; and they have fairly earned exemption from the title of mere 
theorists. 

The Italian form of the materialistic view of history has been 
expounded with great ingenuity and learning by Professor Loria.! 
It has excited interest chiefly in academic circles, but need not 
be disparaged on that account. His theory is that all progress is 
economic, and all economic change is due to the land and the 
growth of population thereon. Though he contrives to differ 
from Malthus, they have much in common ; and we cannot discuss 
the theory of our contemporary without remembering that it is 
exactly 100 years since Malthus wrote his essay. Malthus lived 
to be present with the British Association at Cambridge in June 
1833,? dying at St. Catherine’s, Bath, at the end of the following 
year. But he first made his mark in 1798, when he grafted on 
economics his theory of population. Professor Loria may be said 
to magnify that theory even when disputing it. He thinks that, 
so long as there is free land, or abundance of room as well as food, 
men will themselves be free. No one will be economically weak 
if he has always the option of working as profitably for himself as 
for another. This is true, and we have had recent instances. 
Khama was afraid to sell his land lest he and his should become 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water to the white men.* 
The same notion was said to have prompted the recent resistance 
to the hut tax in Sierra Leone. Professor Marshall, in his address 
to this Section in 1890 at Leeds, recalled to us the difficulty felt in 
the United States fifty years ago by employers who imported 
English workmen for their Eastern factories; the workmen 
moved west to become free settlers. But Professor Loria tells 
us, besides, how the land ceases to play this part. The growth 
of population leads to the disappearance of free land, and there- 
with of the independence that went with it. The growth of 
population even now leads to the pressure felt both in cities and 
in country districts. It affects the higher, or protected or 
propertied classes; they need to fence themselves about with 
‘connective institutions’ that support their rights of property. 
It leads gradually to a less and less profitable production from 
the soil, and therefore to a less and less profitable investment of 
capital. These effects, in their turn, lead to a greater power of 
combined labourers against the employer. Professor Loria 
expects in the end the victory of the combined labourers, since 

1 See Economic JOURNAL, 1894, pp. 76, seq. 


2 See Signatures of Members, p. 36 (Cambridge, 1833). 
3 Despatch of Mr. Moffat to Colonial Office, 1894. 
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happily the men of property are divided among themselves— 
agriculturists against manufacturers and traders, for example— 
and there is a division of the revenue. In the end there will 
prevail a form of co-operative labour. The labourer’s option will 
be restored to him (though hardly, we may presume, in the form 
of free land), and dependence in the obnoxious sense of economic 
weakness over against economic strength will vanish. The Pro- 
fessor agrees with the Germans, that we cannot work out this 
salvation, or even hasten it. We can only stand at a distance 
and behold the Promised Land. 

That some such consummation is devoutly to be wished, and 
even perhaps hopefully to be expected, is probably the conviction 
of many who do not encumber their belief with a materialistic 
view of history. Instead of the material changes bringing the 
moral transformation, we may think that the moral and intellectual 
changes are a condition of the material reform. It seems to us to 
have been so with ourselves in past times ; we never work better 
than when we believe that our future depends on ourselves, and 
we have not simply to wait for it. Marx and Loria allow that the 
automatic establishment of better conditions of life is slow and 
irregular. They say that the laws and governments of all civilised 
countries are obsolete, and yet persist in being. Surely then, we 
might argue, there is there a strong force acting against the over- 
powering economic causes? Are we to wait till these old- 
fashioned fortifications fall down to the sound of our trumpets ? 
Of all reformers the most irritating are those who tell us to do 
nothing lest we should make a mistake; but next should come 
those who tell us that even our mistakes can have no effect what- 
ever. If it should appear that there is more in the way than 
obsolete laws, and that the laws persist because the manners and 
customs of the people are set fast in the same groove as the laws, 
then no inarticulate and spasmodic shouting should content us ; 
we shall need the help of patient and intelligent teaching. Trans- 
formation of manners and customs can be accomplished slowly 
but surely by means of ideas, by the spoken word and example of 
life and instruction of manners. Such means have been found 
needful to give a people its first organisation, and will be needed, 
even in practical England, to organise them for the final reform, 
if it be the final. 

We are probably too hasty, even the oldest of us, in talking of 
final reforms and final stages in development. We know little of 
development, and nothing of finality. Our experience is that 
every stage in civilisation, or even in economic theory, is 
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temporary as a superstructure, though permanent as a foundation. 
Perhaps it is the most certain fact of the future that our best 
economic writings of to-day will then be dismissed as antiquated, 
and their diction slighted as careless English of the nineteenth 
century. It needs no great gift of prophecy to foresee that a 
hundred years hence our industrial conditions will have been 
much altered. The resident domestic servant, much talked of in 

3ristol in 1875, will probably be no longer resident. Production 
will be more democratic ; it will be almost entirely of articles 
used by the masses, and hardly at all of luxuries for the rich, 
high wages in this way becoming really high. Working men and 
employers will meet on more equal terms. Whereas even now 
we use the term ‘‘ master ’’ with timidity, it will by-and-by be as 
wrong scientifically as ‘“‘the sun’s rising,’ though both may 
remain current in the poetry of popular language. Our posterity 
may be living under a system of low interest, small profits, high 
wages, and great companies. Possibly the great companies will 
pass into the co-operative societies of Professor Loria’s vision. 
It is to be feared that the advent of these, to supplant other forms 
of industry, is not very near. Professor Pantaleoni considers that 
their present counterparts have nothing in principle and method 
to distinguish them from ordinary ways of money-making.! 
Their triumph, however, would mean a very desirable shifting of 
the balance of industrial power. So far as can be seen, and we 
have cases in point very close at hand, a long discipline and much 
instruction, and many unsuccessful trials, will be needed before 
working-men will follow leaders of their own choosing as 
obediently on the whole as they now submit to the direction of 
their employers in their industrial work. But it is an acute 
remark of De Tocqueville, repeated by M. Tarde,” that, when the 
‘‘lower” classes begin to imitate the ‘‘higher”’ the distance between 
them must have become short, and equality must be coming near. 
This imitation has actually begun to take place in business as 
well as elsewhere. Book-keeping and knowledge of the markets 
are no longer the secret of the middle classes, as knowledge of the 
law was once the secret of the upper. Working men have shown 
already, in some few instances, that they can carry on a manu- 
facture as well as a trade ; and if the tyranny of great companies 
became intolerable we might expect that an attempt would be 
made all along the line to replace them by some scheme or 
schemes of co-operation. If such schemes were established 


1 Giornale degli Economisti, vol. xvi., 1898. 
* I’ Imitation, 2nd ed., 1895, pp. 243, 244, 
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forcibly, which is not probable in this country, we might look for 
a tyranny of the majority followed by a reaction, for the rule of 
the best leaders has its abuses like that of the best masters, and 
human passions seem to be more permanent than any industrial 
system. If such schemes were established gradually and from 
beneath, they might last till a better system came into view. 
The voice of reason and public spirit will not be fainter then 
than now, and will prevail even against the ruling passions of 
the ruling class. 

We cannot be definite in a forecast of the distant future. 
3ut it is surely not irrational to look for a larger diffusion of 
independence, in the sense of really mutual dependence, with a 
wider distribution of wealth. When dependence is mutual its 
sting is gone. In the future the really dependent men will 
probably be the incapable men, or else the men who have high 
capacities that are not at the moment wanted, while they have no 
secondary or second-rate powers on which to fall back. These 
two classes will give the future two problems to solve in place of 
some that now trouble us, but are ready to vanish away. The 
solution may be the public support of both classes of dependants 
—of the first because they are too bad, and of the second because 
they are too good, to work on exactly the same footing as their 
neighbours. 

But if some such changes may be anticipated, they are to be 
anticipated on the terms of our present experience and of our 
past history ; and we do not find in either that the ‘‘ economic 
factor ’’ has been independent of the other factors, or has always 
overruled the rest. We do not find this true in our own lives as 
individual men. Men, as we know them, are not made by their 
economic conditions alone. No man is independent of these, it 
may be freely granted. If we do not earn our bread by the sweat 
of our brow we depend on the labour of another man, the 
wealthier, including Government itself, being, as Burke said, the 
pensioners of the poorer. But this material basis of all reform 
is not the sole constituent of the reform itself, any more than 
material interest is the only motive to human conduct. Both in 
the nation and in the man self-preservation comes first in order 
of time, the preservation of the material means of living. Till a 
man has enough to eat, he cannot work for much else; till the 
nation is strong for defence, it cannot think of much else. But 
material means of self-preservation are only the clay out of which 
the statue is modelled, or the stone out of which it is hewn; and 
the statue cannot be rightly describedJas a mere hypocritical 
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disguise of the rude mineral. We cannot measure the value of a 
highly developed living being or group of living beings by 
levelling down to the component cells or atoms, on the ground 
that they contain the ‘‘ promise and potency ”’ of all that followed 
after. Even speculative biology makes allowance for the 
originality and initiative of living creatures, were it only for some 
little peculiarity that enables each fortunate survivor to conquer 
a rival; it starts with two facts, the living creature and its 
surroundings, not with one only. So in considering the effects of 
economic causes we have before us not only the land but the 
people, not only the production but the producer. Economic 
causes are relative not only to outward nature, but to the men 
who are confronted with it. Certain philosophers have refused 
because of this relativity to consider economic matters as subjects 
of a separate study at all, and the position has been upheld from 
the chair of this Section.1 It was even common at one time to 
trace economic institutions to law, politics, and religion; there 
was no thought of counting every institution economic. Readers 
of Cobden will remember a passage? where that statesman 
explains the economic condition of some European countries by 
their religion, though Cobden can hardly be said to have any 
prejudice against economics. Economists have probably been 
right in considering that it is, on the whole, more easy to discover 
uniformity in human action proceeding from economic motives, 
whether to make a living or a fortune, than to trace it elsewhere ; 
but this is a long way from the assertion that it does not exist 
elsewhere, or that the economic motives are over all persons and 
in all causes supreme. We may hold with Adam Smith that 
desire of wealth is more likely to be victorious over the whole field 
than any other motive taken singly or, if it be conceivable, all 
the rest taken together. Passion, sentiment, lust of power, and 
aspirations of better kinds are, however, there; and they often 
precede, supersede, and control economic motives, sometimes for 
good, sometimes for ill. Even economic selfishness is not the 
only selfishness, and there is a stronger motive than any selfishness, 
which may bind the strong one and spoil his goods. We can 
ulow the potency of economic motives, but not their 
omnipotence. 

We may be told that the complexity of the conditions of 
modern life acts as a veil to the real facts, and that what seems 
independent is really economical in disguise, and that in this 
way not only our obviously economic institutions, such as em- 

1 By Professor Ingram, at Dublin, 1878. 
2 England, Ireland, and America, Part II. : 
No. 32.—VoL. VIII. H H 
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ployment for wages, letting of land for rent, giving out of money 
for interest, but our political, and even our ecclesiastical and 
educational institutions, and all our prejudices and habits of 
thought about them, are all indirect effects of the external 
economic environment. It is undeniable that there are indirect 
effects of this cause, just as there are of religion, patriotism, 
family pride, or personal ambition. There are prejudices, for 
example, due to the character and bias given by particular occu- 
pations, Division of labour, as Comte said, is unfavourable to a 
‘view of the whole.” A man acquires the defects as well as the 
virtues of his calling. Born for the universe, he narrows his 
mind to the making of pin-points, and, as it were, thinks in pin- 
points ; or, being a tanner, he thinks there is nothing like leather ; 
or, being a doctor, he may speak as if, for his patients at least, 
physical health was the main object in life. The mathematician 
speaks as if all science were mathematics. The rights of nations 
and of kings sink into questions of economics if economists 
discuss them. But surely this reflection should rather restrain 
than encourage any inclination to deduce all our social institu- 
tions from economic conditions. Even if they were first 
modelled in clay they are a precious work of art now. We 
are told they are simply buttresses of established property, 
and therefore all the work of mere hypocrisy. This would 
mean that justice and singleness of heart could only be the 
rare products of delusion and deception; but, we know, as 
a matter of fact, good men are to be found, and of the same 
type, in all ranks, among those who have little or no property, 
and among those who have great possessions, among those 
who have great learning, and those who have none at all. There 
is not only some disinterestedness in science, art, and religion, a 
disinterestedness exemplified by the very theorists we are 
criticising, but on the whole it is growing at the expense of the 
selfishness. There are signs that, instead of buttresses of property 
our science, art, and religion, and even our political and municipal 
institutions are becoming better aids towards levelling ; we never 
allow them to become the tools of a class without being ashamed 
of ourselves; and this proper shame is as active, we think, 
among economists as among any others who are trying to study 
a subject scientifically. It may not be true that all government 
is plutocracy, but it is our part to see that ours is not. If our 
institutions were or were not ever on the side of a single class, 
it is our part to see that they are not so now. The old notion 
that these institutions proceeded from ‘‘a common but unknown 
root,’ that they were distinct and mutually dependent powers, 
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and could be neutral, adverse, or friendly, jointly or severally, in 

a social war, seems to suit the complicated nature of man and 

the complicated facts of the present day better than the idea that 

they are all instruments of the wealthy, and therefore rooted and 
erounded in self-interest and prejudice. 

These venerable truisms cannot have escaped our theorists, 
who would probably answer as follows: That the idea of an un- 
seen economic foundation of society is large enough to be a very 
concrete general principle; it includes much more than the 
struggle for bare existence; after self-preservation comes self- 
advancement in material wealth, the progress of the few at the 
expense of the greater number; the passions and ambitions of 
the few demand every growing material resources to minister to 
them ; everywhere wealth is power, and it is not by accident that 
the most powerful nations are the most wealthy. 

There is truth in this, but hardly the whole truth. Wealth 
does not always give power, and the power, as with Moham- 
medanism and Christianity, sometimes comes before the wealth. 
Wealth is rather the controlled than the controlling element 
in a healthy national polity; and the programme of nations is 
not drawn up with a single eye to material aggrandisement. We 
ourselves hold Egypt and even India not from avarice, but from 
love of governing; and we love governing because we think we 
can govern well. Our own Colonies are not bound to us bya 
nexus of cash payments, and our present treatment of our colonies 
is not more, but distinctly less, greedy than it was before we lost 
the best of them nearly four generations ago. The civilised 
nations of the world (and not, as Adam Smith and Gibbon seemed 
to think, of Europe only) tend more and more to be a kind of 
commonwealth. The bond that unites them has in it a com- 
mercial element, of which we allow the importance. If we have 
learned nothing else from the Manchester School we have dis- 
covered the importance of commercial motives as rivals to mo- 
tives of political ambition. We should allow that the interests 
of nations in trade are a far stronger political force now than the 
interests of any dynasty. We should even grant that in some 
new colonies, like the South African, commercial advantage may 
be the ruling consideration of politics. But nations have not 
meaner motives than their citizens, not meaner, for example, 
than the motives of ordinary professional men. The ordinary 
doctor depends on his profession for his livelihood, and yet is 

anxious to help his fellow men by relieving their suffering, and 


he is also concerned to serve the cause of science. If he is the 
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best of his kind he is still influenced by all three motives. The 
‘economic element ”’ isnot the only or the most important in his 
case; in the first connection it is an end or aim, in the two 
others it is a mere instrument. This union of high and low 
interests, sublime and commonplace motives, will be found also 
in nations and in the history of nations. Their best achievements 
are not acomplished very easily without wealth, but the wealth is 
a mere instrument, and it may be lavishly sacrificed to accomplish 
their great ends. To all the better minds the charm of wealth is 
the power it gives to carry out a great and good work, even if it 
be simply the work of governing well an estate, or a province. 
To such a man and to such a nation wealth is the material out 
of which the political, educational, scientific, artistic, and religious 
ends of life are shaped. Wealth has not created and does not 
control them; they and not it are the sovereign element in 
civilisation. 

The contentions of the theorists will have had a bracing effect 
if they bring these old truths home to us; and we may lay to 
heart another lesson, that is none of their teaching. It is a well- 
worn saying that to straighten a bow we must bend it the other 
way. There is perhaps a better simile at hand. When you have 
heard counsel on one side you should hear counsel on the other ; 
but you must yourself try to be judge rather than counsel, in the 
affairs of economic study. In the time of the older economists, 
counsel was heard for the most part on the side of the wealthier 
classes. The strongest economic writing at the beginning of this 
century was on their side,—as if economists in their economics 
should have taken aside at all. Since then, perhaps, the opposite 
has been true. But economists seem to have nearly learned the 
lesson which their intercourse here with the students of other 
sciences ought to teach them, that they are not to take a side in their 
economics ; they are not to be advocates, even of the oppressed. 
The pleader’s attitude of mind is of necessity ex parte and not 
judicial. 

To preserve our judicial attitude we must have perfect freedom 
of criticism. We must not allow our “institutions,” whether in 
art, science, or religion, to fall into the hands of one class of society, 
lowest or highest. We must not study our subject with a constant 
fear of what this rich man or even that poor man will say to what 
we find there. If deference to the opinions of the rich is subser- 
viency, the more generous deference may easily slide into a love of 
popularity, and it is hard to say which of the two temptations is 
the more likely to bias the views of an economist at the present 
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moment. Both temptations are dangerously strong, and examples 
will readily occur to the memory. There is danger, for instance, 
in endowments, unless they are made, as they happily often are, 
by founders who have a genuine scientific interest. Whether the 
wealthy founders make it the temporal interest of our professors to 
hold by the old views, or to adopt certain new views, the process 
of corruption is the same. A kind of restraint and constraint is 
introduced which may of course create only martyrs, but may un- 
observedly and insidiously have created apostates. In science 
honesty is not the best policy merely; itis the only policy ; with- 
out honesty there is no science. We should have no right or 
title to be a Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science if we were not prepared toaccept anyconclusion to which 
the facts might lead us, in scorn of consequence ; and we cannot 
be grateful to those who tempt us to do otherwise. Only, like 
our brethren in the senior branches of this Association, we must 
make sure of our conclusions before we proclaim them proved, and 
we must not cling to a theory simply because it is our own. 

JAMES Bonar 















RECTIFICATION OF MUNICIPAL FRONTIERS! 


In the present paper, of which the title is, I need hardly 
say, intended to apply not literally but metaphorically, I 
have no idea of expressing, or encouraging others to express, 
opinions on the abstract question of municipal socialism versus 
private enterprise. My only object is to invite consideration 
of certain recent developments in the life of our great towns 
which must, as it seems to me, tend in the long run to 
an important readjustment of frontier between private and 
municipal enterprise. Time will only allow of a treatment in 
outline of the various points in my list, and the list itself does 
not pretend to be exhaustive. There are further one or two 
general questions, such as the ultimate tendency of a municip- 
ality’s doing its own work without the intervention of a contractor, 
or itself taking the risk of providing working class dwellings, 
which I have thought it better to leave untouched. 

Gas and water supply have long been regarded on the ground 
of their general necessity as natural subjects for municipal 
ownership. Oddly enough, however, it was reserved for a com- 
mercial company, the South Metropolitan, to make gas really 
available in the poorest house by the adoption of the penny-in- 
the-slot system. But with the rapid advance of rival methods 
of lighting, petroleum, electricity, and now perhaps acetylene, 
coal gas is much less a general necessary of life than it was. 
Simultaneously there has been a rapid advance in the use of coal 
gas as a source of power. In America they are building gas 
engines of 700 and I believe of as much as 1000 horse-power. 
Now it will hardly be argued that the supply of gas as a source 
of power on a wholesale scale is a natural function of the 
municipality. There is no special reason why the credits of the 
ratepayers should be pledged to enable a capitalist to procure the 
power for his mills at a cheaper rate. Nor, putting the matter 
from another point of view, will it be contended that municipal 


1 Read before the British Association, 1898. 
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management, with its inevitable rigidity and slowness of method, 
is better fitted than private enterprise to supply gas-power in 
competition with power derived from other sources. On the ad- 
vantages of municipal supply of gas for lighting purposes there is 
no need to dwell. But even here it must be admitted that there 
has been found a corresponding disadvantage in the natural 
reluctance of corporations already possessing profitable gas 
undertakings to admit electric light, either in their own hands or 
in the hands of private promoters, to compete with their own gas 
supply. But of electricity I shall have more to say directly. 

The supply of water few people will deny in the abstract to be a 
natural subject for public ownership. Even in America, where, 
in well-justified despair of municipal management, the great city of 
Philadelphia has recently sold its gas-works to a trading company, 
no one suggests that public water supply should be placed on a 
commercial basis. Nor need the question be argued here. For 
all that the question of delimitation of frontier, not between 
private and municipal ownership, but between the rights of differ- 
ent local authorities, arises in this matter also, and seems likely 
to become more pressing in the near future. The London water 
supply would probably have been municipalised ere now, had it 
not been for the difficulty of reconciling the conflicting claims of 
London on the one hand, and the outside authorities, in their 
capacity not only of water consumers, but in a sense also water 
owners, on the other. Had County Councils existed when 
Manchester sought powers to appropriate Thirlmere, had societies 
like the Kyrle Society been as influential then as they are to-day, 
it is questionable whether these powers would ever have been 
obtained. Last session a rural sanitary authority appeared be- 
fore a Parliamentary committee to protect 300 miles of footpaths 
which a neighbouring Lancashire borough desired to close in 
order to secure the purity of its water supply, while in the same 
Bill an urban authority sought simultaneously to prove and to 
continue the inadequacy and the impurity of the existing supply, 
so as to lay the foundation for a claim hereafter to be constituted 
an independent water authority. Or again, the position of the 
Water Committee of the Birmingham Corporation is from one 
point of view hardly constitutional. It is responsible wholly to 
the ratepayers of Birmingham, while to the residents 100 miles 
away in the sequestered Elam Valley it appears in the capacity of 
universal landlord, and sole employer of labour, not to mention 
ole and most autocratic, however benevolent, public house 
keeper. 
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But it is not by water that the boundaries of municipal 
enterprise are likely to be undermined. The process will be 
rather one which our friends in the adjacent physics section are 
accustomed to term electrolysis. Let us notice in the first place 
a possible new extension of municipal functions. A House of 
Commons Committee has just reported that competition in 
telephone service is desirable in the public interest, and that 
they see no reason why, in any place where the Post Office does 
not compete with the National Telephone Company, licenses 
should not be granted to the local authority. They further 
express the opinion that, ‘‘ from the point of view of local finance, 
a telephone service would be as successful as has been the supply 
of gas, water, tramways and electric light by local authorities.” 
So, as the Corporation of Edinburgh and Glasgow have already 
applied for telephone licenses, and as the Post Office is hardly 
likely to incur the odium of entering into competition with the 
National Telephone Company merely in order to keep the cor- 
porations out, we shall probably see the experiment of municipal 
telephones tried on a considerable scale ere long. It is question- 
able, however, whether it is not being begun too late. Though 
95 per cent. of telephone messages are said to be local, this 
proportion is not likely to last much longer. In America long 
distance telephony has already developed to a point where it has 
seriously affected the receipts on the through express trains 
between New York and Boston, and even between New York 
and Chicago. And once trunk line messages become an important 
percentage of the whole, a municipal telephone system will be 
seen to be as anomalous and as anachronistic as a municipal 
post-office. 

Electric lighting has from the outset been a mixed service, in 
the hands here of a company, and there of a municipal cor- 
poration, subject to this: that the corporation has always been 
given the refusal before the company was admitted. Theoretically, 
competition was contemplated almost from the outset, for the 
Electric Lighting Act of 1888 expressly provides that ‘the 
grant of authority to any undertakers to supply electricity, 
within any area, by license or Provisional Order, shall not in any 
way hinder or restrict the granting of a License or Provisional 
Order to the local authority, or to any company or person, within 
the same area.’’ But in practice, what competition there has 
been, has been of companies inter se. Last session, however, 
saw a change. Two local authorities sought, and one of them 
obtained, statutory power to compete within their district with 
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companies already in possession of the field. Of course the 
companies, many of which are very strong financially, are taking 
steps to retaliate. And Parliament, which last session affirmed 
by a large majority of the House of Commons the principle of 
the Act of 1888, can hardly fail to apply the maxim, “ sauce for 
the goose, sauce for the gander.’’ So before long we may expect 
to see municipal electric lighting exposed to the competition of 
commercial companies. And, seeing that the companies will 
naturally possess greater elasticity and adaptability of manage- 
ment, be able as a rule to command better expert advice, and 
not be hampered by municipal—which for electric lighting purposes 
are very often non-natural—boundaries, it can hardly be but that 
in some cases the competition will be effective. 

But this is not all. When the Electric Lighting Act of 1888 
was passed. electricity was almost exclusively regarded as 
a source of light. With the rapid development of electricity as a 
commercial source of power and even of heat, the condition of 
things has been profoundly modified. A joint committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament investigated last session the new prob- 
lem of Electric Energy in general. To show its importance, it 
may be mentioned that a single company, the General Power 
Distributing Company, proposed to produce electricity on an 
enormous scale at the pit’s mouth at Warsop in Derbyshire, and 
thence to distribute it by trunk cables over 2,000 square miles of 
country along the roads of 120 different local authorities, includ- 
ing the great corporations of Sheffield and Nottingham, and then 
to sell it in any quantity for any purpose and to all classes of 
consumers. This particular scheme has not yet been sanctioned 
by Parliament. It has passed through one House, but, owing 
to the delay caused by consideration of the general question by 
the joint committee, has failed to reach the second, and been 
accordingly, under a special Standing Order, adjourned over the 
recess. Not unnaturally, the local authorities, especially when 
like Sheftield they own electric light works, are up in arms against 
it, and will stop its further progress if they can. But on the 
general question the opinion of the joint committee—a very strong 
one—is dead against them. The joint committee approves in 
principle the concession to companies of power to take by compul- 
sion, over an area including districts of numerous local authorities, 
land for generating stations and easements along streets and roads 
for mains. To such companies the provisions of the Electric 
Lighting Acts, requiring the consent of the local authority as a 
condition precedent, and empowering the local authority to pur- 
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chase compulsorily at the end of fourty-two years, should not, the 
committee think, apply. Further, they say that ‘it does not ap- 
pear to them that an undertaking supplying energy in bulk at high 
voltage and in comparatively few mains is, as a rule, so desirable 
for the local authority to acquire as a low voltage undertaking 
with many distributing mains.” Evidently there is here a big ques- 
tion opened, which will not be settled in its detailed application to 
the different parts of the country for many years to come, nor till 
after a good many stiff fights in the Committee rooms at Westmin- 
ster. We must leave it for the present with the single remark that, 
whileelectric energy, supplied incompetition with steam power, gas 
power, hydraulic power, and compressed air power, is certainly 
not a monopoly or even a quasi-monopoly product, the process 
of its manufacture and supply is, no more from the technical 
than from the commercial point of view, one of those simple 
routine matters which, according to John Stuart Mill, naturally 
fall into the sphere of public administration. Far be it from me 
to suggest anything so abhorrent to the ideas of all good Pro- 
gressives as that a public authority should sink to purchase by 
retail supplies of electric energy for the use of its competitive 
lighting undertaking from a wholesale commercial company. But 
it does look at present as though this would be the conclusion of 
the matter forced upon us by the progress of emotionless 
science. 

The accepted tramway policy of the country is also rapidly 
being dissolved by electrolytic action. This policy, now nearly 
thirty years old, provides that, while the veto of the local authority 
on construction by a company is paramount, any municipality 
can lay down, and of late years can also work, tramways of its 
own. Post hoc—it would not be fair to say propter hoc without 
considerable qualifications—in the whole of Great Britain, with 
its 40,000,000 inhabitants, mostly urban residents, we have about 
as many miles of tramway as the two cities of Philadelphia and 
St. Louis, with roughly the population of South London, have 
between them. Nor is this all. Eighty to ninety per cent. of 
this insignificant mileage is still worked by horses. The rest of 
the civilised world has long ago adopted electric traction, almost 
entirely of course on the overhead system—by which in the 
United States alone over 13,000 miles of line are now being 
worked. In London in particular, the adoption of overhead 
electric traction has been absolutely blocked by the action of the 
County Council, in one case at least, contrary to the unanimous 
representation of the local vestry, on the ground—I speak in all 
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seriousness—that the erection of posts and wires, which are not 

more conspicuous and certainly not less beautiful than ordinary 
lamp-posts, would destroy the esthetic amenity of Shepherd’s 
Bush. A House of Commons Committee this session gave a 
decision in the case of the London United Tramways which 
practically amounted to notice to the London County Council 
that they must make up their minds to exercise their veto power 
less absolutely, or it would be withdrawn from them. The Joint 
Committee on Electric Energy recommended that the right to 
veto the erection of overhead wires for traction purposes should 
be withdrawn from all local authorities of less than County 
rank. 

But this is only one side of the matter. With the advent of 
electric traction, tramways have been extended in other countries, 
and are even now beginning to be extended in England, far 
beyond the borders of individual towns. Had Bath and Bristol, 
for instance, been situated not in England, but in Massachusetts, 
they would long ago have been connected by a tramway ser- 
vice, with cars starting every few minutes, running from town 
hall to town hall in an hour or less, at a through fare of cer- 
tainly not more than fifteen cents. Now such a service to be 
efficient must be worked in one hand. Can we imagine that this 
hand could well be a joint committee of the counties of Gloucester 
and Somerset, of the corporations of Bath and Bristol, and the rural 
sanitary authorities of Weston, Tiverton, &c., who are, I am told, 
in part the maintenance authorities for the county road? Even 
if local jealousies could be got over, the technical difficulty is 
practically insuperable. The horse is a familiar animal. Every- 
one knows, or thinks he knows, or is supposed to know, how to 
manage a horse. But it is not possible, nor in the long run 
would it be likely to prove desirable, that common councillors 
should be elected on the ground of special expert knowledge. 
Yet the management of electric tramways, if they are to be 
worked to give the public the best service that can be given, 
implies special expert knowledge of a very new and very rapidly 
developing science. I think, then, that the present tendency for 
corporations to work their own tramways Is likely to be counter- 
acted, if not actually overborne, ere long—at any rate, except in 
the case of one or two of the very largest—by a tendency to 
adopt the course which a special commission of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, a State in which the capitalist has never 
been allowed to have his own way unrestrainedly, has just, after 
careful study of European experience, recommended, namely that 
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whoever be the owner of the tramway, its working should at all 
events be entrusted to commercial undertakers. 

To sum up, I submit that the ever-increasing complication of 
civilisation, and the ever-increasing specialisation of science, 
coupled with the ever-increasing interdependence of indepen- 
dently organised local government districts, all tend towards 
a readjustment of the boundaries of direct municipal activity, 
and that this readjustment is likely to be on the whole in the 
direction of extending rather than restricting the public functions 
allotted within the municipal area to commercial enterprise. 

W. M. AcwortTH 
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INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION: A RETROSPECT! 


TEN years ago the British Association met in the neighbouring 
city of Bath. At that meeting I submitted a paper, afterwards 
printed in extenso among the Reports,” on the relations of indus- 
trial conciliation, and especially of that variety known as the 
sliding scale, to economic theory. I may perhaps be indulged for 
looking back with tenderness on an early effort, which initiated a 
pleasant connection, that, with scarcely a break, has since been 
renewed year by year; and it has occurred to me that at this 
meeting it may be possible to review, in the light of events, 
opinions then entertained, and to examine anticipations, formed 
then or in the intervening decade, on the feasibility of securing, 
maintaining, and restoring “‘ industrial peace.” 

Such a retrospect may at first appear nota little disheartening. 
Scarcely a year passes without witnessing some serious protracted 
quarrel in one or more of the great industries of the country ; and 
some at least of those trades, in which conciliatory methods were 
adopted with admitted success, and, it would seem, with a 
reasonable prospect of endurance, have unfortunately failed to 
enjoy immunity from strife. Both the Northumberland and the 
Durham Coal Trades, for example, have been in succession the 
scene of obstinate disputes, which presented some features of 
ill omen for the preservation of peace; and only recently the 
quarrel in South Wales has threatened the continuance of that 
sliding scale, which endured as the most conspicuous survivor 
of pacific arrangements, that once prevailed in Northumberland 
and Durham, and promised to become the general practice of the- 
coal-mining industry. The Coal Trade of the Midlands, again, has 
been characterised by strife, which not only riveted the attention 


1 A Paper read before Section F of the British Association at Bristol, September, 
1898, 

2 Cf. Report for 1888, pp. 523-535. Afterwards reprinted in Economic Science 
and Practice, Essay IX., p, 190. 
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of the public by its very magnitude, but deserved the notice 
of economists on account of some novel significant incidents. 
Changes, once more, in the processes of industry have given 
occasion to quarrels of peculiar difficulty known as ‘‘ demarcation 
disputes,’ where the question at issue has arisen between 
particular classes of workmen, claiming a monopoly of particular 
kinds of work ; and the introduction of new modes of manufacture 
by improved machinery has resulted in harassing friction in the 
boot and shoe and other industries, and demanded skilled patience 
in adjusting matters to altered conditions. The great strike, 
lastly, of the dock labourers in the Port of London in 1889 
formed the stormy prelude to an epochof unresting agitation among 
labourers hitherto unorganised, and comparatively unskilled, 
while the recent dispute in the engineering trade has disturbed 
the fortunes of perhaps the most skilled workmen of the country, 
combined in one of the oldest and largest of trade organisations. 
Certainly the millennium of industrial peace has not yet 
commenced. Certainly some fond hopes have met with disap- 
pointment, and some confident opinions need revision. Cer- 
tainly, to take the variety of conciliation, to which my paper of 
ten years ago was specially devoted, it would now seem, judging 
by achievement, extravagant to describe the principle of the 
sliding scale in the words! of the late Professor Munro, whose 
valuable presence, alas, we miss at these annual gatherings, as the 
‘‘ oreatest discovery in the distribution of wealth since Ricardo’s 
enunciation of the law of rent,” and it would appear inopportune 
to predict, with him, that ‘it has a great future before it, not 
only in the iron and coal trades, but in other industries.”’ 

Yet the experience of the last ten years has not been unfruitful. 
By dint of the prominence and severity of certain struggles the 
subject of conciliation has attracted great and continued atten- 
tion; the ingenuity and ability of expert minds have been 
directed to the discovery and introduction of new, and the 
criticism and amendment of old, remedies ; opportunity has been 
afforded for that experimental trial, which in this region more 
perhaps than in any other can alone show what particular 
measures are adapted to meet the special circumstances and 
peculiar emergencies of particular trades, or phases of industry ; 
and a large body of useful knowledge, both theoretic and practical, 
has been diligently collected, carefully sifted and systematically 
arranged. It will be the aim of this paper to note a few of the 
main results which have emerged. 
1 Cf, Sliding Scales in the Iron Industry, p. 26. 
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We must, I think, recognise that important influences have 
been lately at work, which have tended to prejudice the cause of 
industrial peace. It is one condition of peace, at least in any 
enduring or systematic form, that negotiation between the par- 
ties at issue should be possible ; and that negotiation can hardly 
be successful unless it be conducted by accredited representatives. 
Even if the matter be referred to the formal adjudication, or 
settled by the friendly informal mediation, of a third party, he 
must come into contact with representatives of either side, 
listen to authorised spokesmen, and communicate his suggestions 
or decisions to responsible leaders. To any competent student 
of the subject these are the commonplaces of ‘ industrial 
peace’’; and yet no one, who has closely observed the incid- 
ents of the last ten years, can doubt that they have not attained 
adequate recognition. For representatives must possess a con- 
siderable measure of the liberty, which belongs to plenipoten- 
tiaries, if they are expected to conduct negotiations to successful 
and satisfactory issues. If they come to the necessary deliber- 
ations in the character of mere delegates, unable to depart from 
strict instructions, which they have received, that full and frank 
discussion, which removes difficulties, becomes useless or impos- 
sible ; that confident and timely concession of minor points, which 
paves the way to the achievement of objects of real importance, 
loses its force because it can only be tentatively offered ; and time 
and labour, which would be freely bestowed on the successful 
accomplishment of a difficult laborious task, are likely to be 
given reluctantly, when the result of effort promises to be, not 
final and enduring success, but probable immediate failure, 
or, at least, an imminent chance of early renewal of strife. Yet 
it cannot be denied that a noteworthy feature of recent industrial 
history has been a tendency to refuse the representatives of the 
men an adequate practical modicum of plenipotentiary authority 
in negotiating with the masters for the pacific conclusion of 
industrial quarrels. 

It is an old tradition of trade unionism to adopt, and retain, 
with all the fulness that may be possible, democratic methods of 
government, and to refer important decisions to the votes of the 
whole body of members ; and Mr. and Mrs. Webb have recently 
shown, in their Industrial Democracy,' how reluctantly 
in some unions this tradition has been modified to meet novel 
emergencies, and in others how stubbornly it has been main- 
tained, when it has become anachronistic. But in some impor- 

1 Cf. Part I, 
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tant unions at least it seemed that the process of time had brought 
such an accession of authority to the leaders, that they could 
with assurance rely on the ready adoption of their advice, and 
the general confirmation of their proposals, by their constituents. 
The irony of the present position seems to be that, on the one 
hand, a considerable number of new unions have sprung into 
existence, where traditions of peaceful negotiation have not 
grown up in the minds of the leaders ; and on the other, in the 
older unions, where such traditions had enjoyed an opportunity 
of being established with more or less success, a tendency, at 
present apparently increasing, has become manifest to disregard, 
or set aside, the pacific counsel of the leaders on occasions of con- 
flict, and to be unwilling to entrust them with practical plenipo- 
tentiary powers of peace. I confess that this feature of the times 
seems to me more ominous than the possibility of misusing the 
power, which is thus refused ; and I cannot see how conciliation, 
mediation, or arbitration can be thoroughly successful without 
the bestowal of some considerable measure of plenipotentiary 
authority. 

Butthe unwelcome fact is plainly apparent. Such unwillingness 
was evident in the disputes in the Northumberland and Durham 
Coal Trades, to which reference has been made; and at one 
time in the first of these trades the leaders felt so doubtful of 
the effective support of their constituents that they submitted 
to a vote the question of their own continuance in office. The 
men voted in favour of that continuance, but still refused to 
empower the leaders to affect the conclusion of the struggle which 
they advised. Thereweresignsofasimilar disposition inthe recent 
engineering dispute, and it has undoubtedly proved the most serious 
difficulty of the quarrel in the South Wales Coal Trade. It is the 
more disappointing because, in spite of conspicuous examples to 
the contrary, a growing disposition had been evident among the 
masters to recognise negotiation with a few responsible representa- 
tives as preferable to individual dealing with a body of disorganised 
workmen, and as offering a more certain guarantee of that com- 
parative permanence of wage-arrangement, which is necessary to 
the successful conduct of industry, and the conclusion of future 
bargains in the confidence that they can be executed with profit on 
the terms on which they have been undertaken. Certainly such 
was the drift of a large mass of important testimony given before 
the Labour Commission ; and it seemed as if a refusal on the part 
of the masters to meet chosen representatives of the men, which 
had before opposed obstinate hindrance to systematic negotiation, 
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were steadily disappearing before the logic of fact, and might 
speedily be treated as a rare survival of obsolete conditions. 

It appeared as if employers were abandoning their ancient 
reluctance to regard the leaders of the unions as the authorised 
representatives of the men; and that instances, where they 
would decline to treat with the agents of workmen’s organisa- 
tions, on the ground that they wished to hold direct negotiations 
with men in their actual employment rather than their official 
ambassadors, would rapidly become the isolated exceptions to a 
general rule. The position taken on this point at one time by 
the Dock Directors in London, and the attitude assumed in North 
Wales in a more recent dispute by Lord Penrhyn, although in 
both cases appeal for justification might be made to particular 
circumstances, seemed yet so anachronistic as to require special 
excuse. But it is undeniable that such unwillingness gains a 
fresh force if the masters discover by unpleasant experience, or 
have reasons for believing, that the nominal representatives of 
the men are so far from possessing plenipotentiary authority that 
they may more appropriately be regarded, and more safely be 
treated, as mere delegates, whose advice is more likely than not 
to be rejected by their constituents, if it inclines in the direction 
of peace. 

This reluctance to entrust negotiators with authority is con- 
nected with a phenomenon of more profound significance. No 
close observer of the movements of opinion in labour circles can 
doubt that during recent years an unquiet spirit has been abroad, 
which, whatever judgment be formed of it on other grounds, is 
inimical to industrial peace—at any rate, if its conclusion be sought 
on the lines, which had found favour in certain industries. The 
rumours, spread with more or less authority, of the attempted or 
accomplished capture of unionism by socialistic propaganda, have 
not proved destitute of confirmation. The distinction between 
the New and the Old Unionism is so far valid that the newer 
unions, formed largely of unskilled labourers, have been charac- 
terised by more aggressive tendencies, which may indeed 
disappear as the unions attain-maturity, but certainly do not for 
the moment favour the chances of industrial peace. But the 
older unions have not failed to catch some of the contagion of the 
new spirit. Their hopes have become more ambitious. They 
have endeavoured to gain greater control over the technical con- 
duct of industry, and to exert a more important voice in de- 
termining methods of manufacture. Whether or not such 
interference is fundamentally wise, whether: it will in the 
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end promote or retard the advancement of the true interests of 
the trade, and assist or injure the general prosperity of the nation, 
it can hardly be doubted that, on the one hand, it is not calculated 
to meet with the willing assent of the masters, and, on the other, 
that it is a natural outcome of some large socialistic ambitions. 
For the moment at least it is unfavourable to industrial peace. 
A similar judgment may be formed on the demand for a “living 
wage,” whichhas been inscribed on the banner of militant unionism 
in considerable sections of industry. The phrase admits indeed 
of elastic interpretation. Interpreted rigidly, it is not incompati- 
ble with the conclusions of the most orthodox theory, from that of 
Ricardo downwards ; nor is it inconsistent with the arrangements 
of those sliding scales, which at one time prevailed in the coal- 
mining industry. But, interpreted in a large ambitious sense, it 
means, and is intended to mean, the substitution of the opinion that 
wages should govern prices for the fundamental idea of the sliding 
scale that in those industries, in which it is adopted, changes in 
wages should follow changes in prices ; and it is therefore opposed 
to that particular form of pacific adjustment. 

It is curious that in certain respects these new objects, and 
wide ambitions, of militant Unionism have prompted a reversion 
to old practices, which appeared to be obsolete. Resistance to 
new machinery, and new processes of manufacture, could hardly 
be termed unnatural on the part of workmen, who found them- 
selves in olden times thrown out of employment; but in the long 
run it proved ineffectual. As Mr. and Mrs. Webb? have instruct- 
ively shown, in more modern days similar changes in methods 
of production, and modes of organisation, have given rise to 
harassing friction, in determining the conditions of their introduc- 
tion and have occasioned those ‘‘ demarcation disputes,”’ to which, 
we have noticed, a peculiar obstinacy and difficulty attach. But 
beyond and above this, if we may credit reports current during the 
recent engineering quarrel, the most skilled workmen of the country 
appeared, in some cases at least, to be again having recourse to 
methods familiar to early, unregenerate days. It can hardly be 
declared unnatural that they should seek thus to protect their 
immediate apparent interests. It is scarcely in conflict with some 
crude ideas, which were reported by rumour to be diffused 
among them. Nor is it prima facie incompatible with some 
comprehensive ambitions, openly avowed, which look confidently 
forward to a nationalisation of industry, the foremost aims of 
which are the elimination of the private employer, and the so-called 

1 Cf. Industrial Democracy, Part If., Chap. viii. 
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emancipation of labour. But, on the other hand, few steady 
thinkers, whether inclining or not to a rational moderate socialism, 
can doubt that such a policy is inconsistent with continued general 
national prosperity; and certainly it cannot be said to tend to 
the preservation of peace under the existing individualist régime. 
[t seems peculiarly inopportune at a moment when masters and 
men are likely to be put on their mettle to meet the competition 
of foreign countries. 

Foreign competition is sometimes described, not unjustly, asa 
‘‘ bogey,” easily invoked to repress legitimate aspirations: and 
comparisons of the growth of our trade with that of nations like 
Germany and the United States require discrimination. But, 
when all legitimate deductions have been made, two noteworthy 
facts remain. On the one hand, no one can study the figures of 
German commercial and industrial development as a whole,' 
bringing into connection the different phases and various 
manifestations of that development in different departments of 
national life and policy, without recognising its significance. 
Comparisons of relative increase may be misleading; but the 
positive absolute circumstance of a considerable advance remains. 
On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the general 
characteristic of the masters and men of the United States is an 
eagerness to try new machinery, and a readiness to use improved 
systems of organisation and methods of production.? The German, 
indeed, may be slow and plodding, if careful and thrifty ; but the 
American is quick and alert, keen to devise, and apt to apply, 
novel inventions. It is agreed that the commercial and industrial 
supremacy of this country is not unchallenged ; and that constant 
vigilance and untiring enterprise will be needed to hold our own. 
All the advantage that excellent methods of education, that 
native energy and resource, and that mechanical skill and aptitude 
of organisation can bring, will be required; and not the least 
urgent of our wants seems to be the means of avoiding, or mitigat- 
ing, expensive and harassing disputes. 

Some sober, competent observers, not influenced by percept- 
ible bias, have not shrunk from the opinion that we have already 
passed our zenith,’ and that signs of decline may even now be 
detected ; and any one, who reflects on the growing appetite for 


1 Cf. L’Essor Industriel et Commercial du Peuple Allemand. By Georges 
Blondel. 

2 Cf. Pidgeon’s Old World Questions and New World Answers. 

8’ Cf, Mr. Courtney in Presidential Address to Royal Statistical Society. 
Statistical Journal, Vol, LX., pp., 787, ete. 
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material luxury in all classes of the community, and on the eager 
disposition for amusement, which finds one unmistakable mani- 
festation in the passionate, absorbing interest in athletics, 
exhibited in every grade of society, must be tempted sometimes 
to doubt whether diligent attention to the real business of life 
may not be in danger of sacrifice to the excessive pursuit of its 
recreations. It is natural that a tendency so generally diffused 
should affect the actions and temper of workmen ; and it must be 
noted, for good or for evil, as a sign of the times, I believe that, 
whatever good may be mingled with it, it is not fanciful to regard 
it as prejudicing the cause of peace; and certainly few ideas could 
be more inopportune than the notion that we can afford to relax 
industrial energy, or that we can refuse to use all the improve- 
ments of machinery and organisation, that invention may discover 
or ingenuity apply. 

Again, partly for this reason, I believe that public opinion is 
at the moment in some danger of occasioning mischief rather than 
benefit to the cause of industrial peace. There is little doubt 
that that opinion is becoming more and more potent an influence 
in determining the issues of conflicts. That it has in the 
recent past rendered material assistance to the side of the work- 
men every instructed economist would admit; and many, if not 
most, would be inclined to allow that its influence has on the 
whole proved beneficial. It has certainly removed legal obstacles 
tolegitimate endeavours; it has compelled the redress of grievances, 
and aided the introduction of better conditions of labour. Its 
work in this direction is not ended; but at the moment it is 
at any rate doubtful whether the more imperative duty of the 
economist does not lie in calling attention to its defects rather 
than its virtues. For it must be remembered that it is often 
impatient and sometimes ignorant. It is liable to be caught by 
a phrase, and to approve or censure without discrimination. 

Two recent illustrations may suffice, drawn from the depart- 
ment of human action, which we are considering. No economist, 
who observed the course of opinion during the Coal Dispute in 
the Midlands, could doubt the great argumentative advantage of 
the phrase ‘‘a living wage.” But, as we hinted before, the essence 
of the argument lay in the interpretation of the phrase ; and this 
might beveryelastic. A‘‘living wage” mightmeana wage sufficient 
only to provide the necessities of a bare subsistence. It might, 
again, imply a wage adequate to furnish the conditions of a decent 
living. It might be interpreted as the remuneration required to 
maintain the labourer in due efficiency ; or it might be regarded 
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by him as the sum needed to supply luxuries, which, treated by 
himself as necessaries, were so far from increasing his efficiency 
that they tended to impair his physical activity, and even to 
injure his moral character. All these various interpretations were 
possible; but no careful observer would be bold enough to assert 
that public opinion was able, or anxious, to discriminate between 
them, or that its sympathy might not be elicited by an interpre- 
tation, which, attached by external witnesses, failed, nevertheless, 
to correspond with that given by many actual combatants. 

A similar example has been more recently provided in the 
appeal to “collective bargaining.”” The phrase is certainly of no 
less considerable argumentative advantage than that of the “ living 
wage’; but it is misleading to erect it into a principle indis- 
criminately upheld under all conceivable circumstances. ‘‘ Collec- 
tive bargaining ” has, no doubt, proved of great service in securing, 
and preserving, industrial peace. It has achieved important 
results for working-men. It has obtained recognition from open- 
minded employers. But it.cannot be pronounced entirely or 
invariably good irrespective of the objects in view; and some such 
tendency to convert the phrase into a fetish, apparently, during 
the engineering dispute, led a section of public opinion to demand 
the full, instant recognition of “collective bargaining,’ while 
avowedly disclaiming any intention to pass judgment on the 
claims or conduct of the “collective bargainers.’’ There is a 
danger that such action as this may in the end prove prejudicial 
to that cause of industrial peace, which it seeks to promote; and 
at the moment it seems doubtful whether an instructed economist 
would not prefer to witness an inclination of public opinion in 
favour of masters anxious to introduce mechanical or other im- 
provements rather than of men, disposed to resist or delay them. 

Public opinion not only fails to discriminate; but, partly on 
account of this very failure, it is impatient. Unable to persuade 
masters and men to a voluntary agreement, it asks for the com- 
pulsion of the State. It cannot be denied that this demand has 
lately become more imperative; but the observer will not fail to 
notice, as a significant incident, that the side, which public opinion 
seems most anxious to compel, is that of the masters, and that the 
parties to industrial combat, who have rejected most emphatically 
that mediation, to which the offices of the State are as yet limited, 
have been the employers, who in the case of some struggles at least 
have eventually proved signally victorious. The combatant, who 
anticipates defeat, naturally seeks to bring external pressure to 
bear, while the combatant, who looks for victory, is unwilling to 
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see it snatched from his grasp at the moment that he seems about 
to secure it. If it be true that ambitions, which could hardly be 
realised without large changes in the structure of industrial 
society, have been recently favoured by the labour-world, and, if 
it be also true that in some important quarters an attempt has 
been made to resist the introduction of improved devices and 
arrangements calculated to meet and relieve the stress of foreign 
competition, the economist, anxious for national welfare, cannot 
look without suspicion and misgiving on the interference of the 
State, democratically governed, in industrial quarrels. Nor is the 
fact that the masters, being smaller in numbers, can be more 
easily reached by the pains and penalties of the law than large 
masses of workmen, even when combined in an organisation with 
a legal status, less important a consideration in weighing the 
“pros” and ‘‘cons”’ of State interference than the circumstance 
that the employed are necessarily a majority, and the employers 
inevitably a minority, of that electorate, which in a democratic 
community ultimately prompts and controls the conduct of State 
officials. It is unwise to ignore these elementary, but fundamental, 
conditions of the problem ; and, similarly, the possibility of apply- 
ing to the settlement of the disputes of English industry methods, 
which have been tried for a few years with apparent success in 
New Zealand, is affected by the comparative magnitude of the 
scale on which undertakings are prosecuted, and workmen 
employed, in an old manufacturing country, and a new agricul- 
tural colony, and by the socialistic direction, deliberately and 
avowedly given to legislation in a community where the position 
of labour is dominant. Even in New Zealand it should be noted 
that compulsion is kept in the background, and only becomes 
operative when conciliation and mediation have failed.’ 

There are other objections to compulsory arbitration. The 
difficulty of enforcing a sanction, especially if the legal tribunal 
collides with the wishes of the working-men, who, forming the 
majority of the electorate, exert a powerful, if not dominant 
influence on opinion, reflected through the press, is perhaps the 
most obvious; but the intrusion of legal technicality, and the 
necessity for professional counsel and advocacy, must also be taken 
into account; and behind these drawbacks the crucial difticulty 
remains of the absence of any guiding principle to direct the deci- 
sion. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have urged * that the conspicuous and 
1 Cf. Article by Hon. W. P. Reeves in Contemporary Review, November, 1897, 
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continued success of voluntary arbitration in the manufactured 
iron trade of the north has been due to the fact that the decisions 
are the embodiment of established and admitted practice, and the 
adaptation to altering circumstance of a recognised tradition, and 
that, where such a tradition is absent, voluntary arbitration will 
fail. They do not perhaps allow sufficient weight to the possibil- 
ity that recourse to arbitration itself may create, or at least con- 
firm, tradition; but, a fortiori these arguments would seem to 
apply to the more rigid action characterising a court of law, un- 
less, indeed, the legal arbitrator is deliberately to follow the 
decried, but familiar, method of ‘‘ splitting the difference,” or is 
to be avowedly an instrument for enforcing on recalcitrant 
employers the doctrine of a “living wage,’ or some similar 
inilitant tenet. 

Unless, then, the State be prepared to assume the active regu- 
lation of wages, it may be doubted whether in industrial quarrels 
it can exert any compulsion beyond that of persuasion ; and 
here it must necessarily proceed with caution, if it would avoid a 
repulse, which not merely discourages effort, but injures credit, 
and diminishes future influence. That it must endeavour to seize 
the psychological moment for opportune suggestion, and that by 
precipitate action it will run the risk of failure, are lessons sug- 
gested by recent experience of the working of the Conciliation 
Act; and the powers granted to the State under that Act seem as 
large as can well be conceded without introducing compulsion. 

Yet such aconclusion is not necessarily discouraging : for 
the unquiet spirit, at present abroad in sections of the labour 
world, is coincident with quiet, steady progress in regions, to 
which its influence does not extend. Notorious struggles on a 
great scale occur from time totime. They are of such a character 
that it is difficult to see how they can be avoided by voluntary 
methods, or even legal compulsion. They naturally attract atten- 
tion. But they are accompanied by the pacific adjustment, or 
the amicable prevention, of many minor disputes, which may 
escape notice, but, nevertheless, may indicate progress. On the 
whole, the student of industrial records may not, without reason, 
adopt the conclusion that conciliatory methods are now more 
widely recognised, and are more skilfully and successfully adapted 
to fulfil the objects they have in view, than they were ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago. The student of the Labour Com- 
mission must have been struck by the great variety of experiments 
which have been tried in different industries ; the reader of Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s more recent Industrial Democracy may dis- 
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example, have brought to a state approaching perfection various 
portions of the mechanism for avoiding or adjusting disputes. 
And it is only by noting the advantages and defects of different 
methods, as exhibited in action, that it has become possible to 
select the approved, and to reject the unsuitable. The fact is that 
industrial conciliation is now a comprehensive term embracing a 
number of varieties; and the subject has given rise to a consider- 
able literature. 

Two important features in this varied development may be 
selected for special notice. The sliding scale, of which great 
anticipations were formed, is temporarily, at least, in disfavour. 
It is true that it is still recognised, among other places, in that 
manufactured iron trade of the north, which may be said to 
furnish the classical instance of industrial conciliation; and in 
the South Wales Coal Trade it has continued for many years 
to survive its disappearance from other districts. It is true that 
it may still be held, in Professor Munro’s words, to give a 
steadiness to trade and a steadiness to wages ; and that these have 
not ceased to be primary desiderata of the industrial world. But, 
for the time at least, the movements of prices have been compar- 
atively rapid, and, from the very nature of a scale, however 
frequently the ascertainment of prices may occur, the movement 
of wages must lag behind ; and this delay may occasion discontent. 
A more serious obstacle to the recognition of the scale is the 
opinion, which has found favour with considerable sections of the 
coal-mining workers, that prices should follow wages and not 
wages prices. Such an opinion, erected into an indefeasible 
principle, is opposed to the fundamental idea of the scale, and, 
carried into practice without limitation, it is not easily reconciled 
with existing conditions of industry. But the adoption of a 
minimum, as of a maximum, wage is compatible with sliding 
scales, and as a matter of fact has been introduced into their 
arrangements. As we remarked before, the particular interpre- 
tation given to the phrase “a living wage” is very important ; 
and its practical feasibility turns on the special interpretation 
which is given. Reasonably interpreted, it is not inconsistent 
with the sliding scale ; extravagantly understood, it is incompatible 
with that, as indeed with almost any conceivable, system of 
industrial arrangement. It does not therefore seem impossible, 
or even unlikely, that in quieter times, when the labour world is 
less agitated, and prices are steadier, the principle of the scale 
1 Cf. Vol. I., p., 195, &e. 
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may return into favour, perhaps modified by the specific intro- 
duction of a minimum wage, perhaps allowing of a more rapid 
movement of wages when prices are changing largely than when 
they are altering slowly. But it must, of necessity, be limited to 
q certain industries, where the selling price of the raw or finished 
material is found to be a fair and desirable standard for measuring 
changes in wages. 

The other important feature of the times, to which we may 
call attention, is this. The experience of the last ten years has 
confirmed the preference of conciliation to arbitration—of mutual 
agreement, that is, between the interested parties to the inter- 
vention of a third and neutral party, who decides the matter at 
issue. But it has also shown that a third person may sometimes 
intervene opportunely, not as a judge, but as a mediator. He 
may bring the combatants together. He may reduce their 
differences by skilful suggestion. He may accentuate their 
points of agreement. Such an office requires, no doubt, con- 
siderable tact and no little skill; but it is also an office of great 
utility ; and such mediation may succeed where arbitration 
would fail and systematic conciliation does not exist. It is this 
role which the State, it would seem, may hope to fill ; and, while 
cases have occurred in recent years, where its offices have been 
repulsed, or have proved in the event unsuccessful, it has also 
been able to bring to a conclusion some serious, obstinate dis- 
putes, and to arrest others at an incipient stage. Systematic 
arrangements for mutual discussion and agreement are, no 
doubt, the best mode of pacific settlement, and generally give 
rise to the creation and observance of some traditional standard, 
and provide for the early and final adjustment of minor disputes. 
Arbitration, despite of inherent difficulties, and necessary expense, 
may be requisite as a last resource, and may sometimes be re- 
cognised as desirable. But mediation may be available where 
mutual agreement, for the moment, has failed, and it avoids 
many drawbacks incident to arbitration. It was known before ; 
but it is not inaccurate to say that it has obtained more recog- 
nised a position during the last ten years, and its new prominence 
is one of the most encouraging features of recent industrial his- 
tory. 
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COMPARISON OF THE CHANGES IN WAGES IN 
FRANCE, THE UNITED STATES, AND THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, FROM 1840 TO > 1891.! 


TILL recent times there has been a great dearth of wage 
statistics covering any long series of years or any wide area, and, 
in spite of the progress that has been made since 1886 in this 
direction, no general trustworthy comparison of wages current in 
different countries is yet extant. 

The difficulties of ensuring similar methods of computation 
are so great when two countries are concerned, that simple state- 
ments of average wages, ¢.g.,in France and England, although 
correct in themselves, may quite easily be wrong in comparison. 
I have, therefore, not made the more tempting calculation of 
estimating and comparing the present average wages in France, 
the United States and the United Kingdom, but have confined my 
attention to a different problem, of equal interest, and with less 
liability to concealed error; namely, the comparison of the rates 
of increase of wages in these three countries during the period 
for which statistics are to be found. The errors which may 
exist in this estimate are no longer due to uncertainty as to the 
meaning of figures, but only to the incompleteness of former 
estimates ; and I place great reliance on the fact that in com- 
paring wage statistics given for different years by one authority 
and calculated on uniform principles, the numerical ratio of the 
average wages stated for two dates is more likely to be indepen- 
dent of bias on the part of the statistician, or peculiarity in the 
methods of averaging or calculation, than is a single concrete 
average for a given date. For in both calculations the same 
classes, ages and sexes will have been included or omitted ; similar 
estimates will have been made for payment in kind, loss of work, 
and all the small items which make the calculation of wages so 





1 A paper read before Section F., British Association, Bristol, 1898. 
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complex; and the average will have been taken on the same 
principle ; and it is easily shown theoretically, and is soon verified 
by experiment, that in an industry employing alarge number and 
many classes of workpeople, differences in arranging and _ select- 
ing the figures, although influencing considerably the average at 
a single date, have very little effect upon the computed rate of 
increase or decrease of the average. 

My results are given in five tables: the first two relating to 
wages in the United Kingdom, the third comparing nominal wages 
in the countries in question, and, the last two, comparing real 
wages. 

In dealing with French and American figures I have not at- 
tempted to make a new or independent estimate. For France, I 
have relied entirely on the recent publication of the French 
Labour Department, Salaires et Durée du Travail, in which there 
is a systematic attempt to state wages in different industries and 
districts, resembling in many respects the recent wage census 
(1886-1891) for the Board of Trade, and affording many oppor- 
tunities of interesting comparisons ; but, besides the statical 
estimate of wages in 1891, a section of the Report is devoted to 
a recapitulation of former general enquiries and special returns, 
and these are carefully collated, and the resulting rate of increase 
decade by decade exhibited. It was this table which led me to 
mnake the attempt to construct a similar one for English wages 
from material I had already collected for another purpose. As 
regards the United States, I have made further use of the Senate 
report on Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation, which 
formed the basis of a former investigation (see EcoNOMIC JOURNAL, 
September, 1895). Although the lists of wages on which the in- 
formation for the earlier dates there dealt with are few in number, 
yet they have a special importance as satisfying exactly the canon 
that those figures are most valuable which are collected by the 
same estimator on precisely similar methods for all the dates in 
question. The peculiarities of the American methods and the 
value of the results were discussed in my former article, where a 
detailed comparison was made with English wages ; for the latter 
my figures were taken from a more elaborate calculation already 
published.! 

IT am using the results obtained and the methods employed in 
these papers without further explanation. The new work in the 
present calculation is in carrying back the evaluation of English 
wages to 1840 by the help of freshly collected material, (the pre- 

1 Journal of Royal Statistical Society, June 1895. 
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vious calculations having included no figures prior to 1860) ; in 
adjusting the figures since 1860 by the help of more complete 
material. and in part reworking them so that they should refer to 
those industries only for which material exists for the whole per- 
iod; while, of course. the comparison with French wages for the 
whole period, and with American wages prior to 1860, is altogether 
new. 

1840 is a convenient date in many ways for the starting point 
of the comparison. It is just half-a-century before 1890, the date 
at which the French and American reports stop, and to which 
the English wage census refers ; it is also the date at which the 
American report commences, and the earliest one for which the 
French report quotes full figures. It has, too, special convenience, 
as regards English wages; for machine industry was then fully 
established, the hand-loom weavers, for instance, being very near 
extinction ; and at that date we have reports of very many com- 
missions relating to manufacture of all kinds, and to agriculture. 
In other respects the period is rich in wage statistics and in 
literature on the condition of the working classes, so that it 
would not be impossible to make a rough wage census for 1840 
which might be compared with that of 1886—91. This I have 
not yet attempted, preferring to rely on the comparative, or 
dynamical, rather than the statical method ; but the information 
may ultimately prove of particular value, for if we carry back 
Wage statistics step by step from 1890 to 1840 by the dynamical 
method, and so calculate the increase in this period, and then 
separately compare the rates shown by statical estimates for the two 
dates, the agreement or disagreement of the two increments shown 
will indicate the degree of accuracy of the result. Similar pro- 
cesses might be applied to the comparison of wages in the time of 
Eden and Arthur Young with those at the present date. 

It is useless to attempt to obtain minute accuracy in such cal- 
culations as these, which resemble in their general methods 
those relating to index numbers for prices. Supposing that it 
were possible to determine the change in English wages to one 
per cent, the comparision with foreign wages would hardly be 
furthered ; for this accuracy is not found in either report, and is 
not even attempted in the French. It is as if we had the lengths 
of three alternative routes to compare; one of which (the French) 
is given roughly in miles, while the second, (the American) is 
stated apparently correct to an inch, but we know that a faulty 
measure is employed: in sucha case it would be useless to mea- 
sure the third route more accurately than to the nearest furlong. 
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As regards the English and American figures at any rate, accuracy 
diminishes as we go to earlier dates. In the English, because of 
the general changes in the organism of industry, and because 
modern sources of information (such as Trades Union Reports, 
and Shding Scale Lists) drop out as we go back; in the American, 
because, while the series of wages paid in various factories in 
most cases go back to 1860, they extend in few cases to 1850, 
and in still fewer to 1840. As regards the French figures, it is 
possible that the two enquiries of 1840—5, and 1860—5, on which 
the comparision is chiefly based, are nearly equally comparable 
with that of 1891—3. The law of error would, I believe, throw 
light on the accuracy to be expected; the basis of the calculation 
being the number of items of information included, the accuracy 
of each, and the distribution of the various ratios obtained about 
their mean; but the method would only be applicable to the 
most minute calculation possible, not to this rough one. For the 
present I have contented myself with watching the effect which 
the inclusion of various items, or the adoption of various estimates , 
has upon the result : that is to say, I have seen roughly how far 
it would be possible to alter the result by treating the figures in 
use in various ways. And I have come to the conclusion that 
the information I have found does not admit of a variation of 
more than about 10 per cent in the earlier figures, or of 5 per 
cent in the later: now, 10 per cent on the numbers I obtain for 
the earlier dates is about 5, the same number, though not the same 
percentage, as the possible variation in the later figures. So that 
it follows that the tables given should all be read with the mental 
proviso +51! for each number. Thus if we represent average 
money wages in England, as in Table II, by 100 (+5) in 1891, 
they are represented by the number 61, (+5) in 1840. For 
France I have no means of making any such estimate; for the 
American figures this margin will about represent the different 
possible methods of taking the average of the percentages 
they result from. It is to be understood that even with this 
precaution, the figures do not represent wages generally, but 
only in that sphere of industry of which the various trades selected 
are typical. In all cases the calculations only refer to persons in 
regular employment, and do not include allowance for slackness, 
or inflation of trade in special years. The French? and American 
figures do not include agricultural wages; and this is unfortunate 


1 This I take to be not the probable error, but the extreme limit of error for 


calculations based on my data. 
2 For French Agriculture, see note to Table III. 
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for information as regards English agriculture is especially com- 
plete: on the other hand, the exclusion of agriculture has prac- 
tically no effect on the calculated course of English wages, as may 
be seen in Table II. It may appear at first sight as if these pos- 
sible errors entirely destroy the value of the result, but I do not 
think that such is the case. We cannot of course from such figures 
formulate a law of progression of wages, nor find the exact pro- 
portion they bear to national capital, nor to national income ; but, 
for the particular purpose in hand, I submit it is immaterial whether 
the number to represent wages in 1840 is 55 or 65. Considering 
all the other causes which influence the well-being of the working 
classes, the changes in habits during 50 years, and the vagueness of 
the term average, I do not think that we obtain much more light on 
their change of condition if we say, ‘‘ the average weekly wage was 
26s.in 1891, while it was 15s. 7}d. in 1840,” than if we say, “‘ it was 
from 25s. to 27s. in 1891, while it was 14s. to 16s. in 1840;” or 
if we say nominal ‘‘ wages increased 63°7 in these 50 years,” 
instead of, ‘‘in round numbers wages increased 60 per cent :”’ 
the two statements can hardly be distinguished by the mental 
vision. I may mention in passing that we get an advantage in 
this respect by taking 100 to represent the wage at the end rather 
than at the beginning of the period. Looking at ‘ real’’ wages, 
Table III, and supposing a margin of error of +8 in the earlier 
figure, the stavement as it stands is :—If 100 represents the pur- 
chasing power of the average wage, or, in brief, real wages in the 
United Kingdom, in 1891, some number between 35 and 50 re- 
presents a similar quantity in 1840; it would otherwise be :—If we 
took 100 to represent the quantity in 1840, real wages have in- 
creased by 100 to 190 per cent in this period ; from the modern 
point of view the former statement gives the truer perspective. 

I have recognised the roughness of the result throughout the 
numerical calculation. Knowing the small effect that careful 
‘weighting’ has on averages in certain circumstances, I have 
generally taken a simple unweighted average. Thus, in finding 
the rate of change in wages of Scotch compositors, I have averaged 
the rates for the various towns without paying attention to the 
number of workers in each. I have even taken Glasgow and 
Edinburgh as typical of the whole country, having noticed that 
in selected years such was the case. In other cases I have taken 
the median rate or the average of maximum and minimum rates 
of increase, when the result was to form only one item of a 
general calculation ; and to simplify the work, and obtain a result 
before the French report was out of date, I have adopted many 
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similar simplifications. When the result was to be doubtful even 
in the units, it was useless to calculate the items to the second 
decimal place: when we only want a telescopic effect it is of no 
use to work under a microscope. 

My attempt has been to form an index-number for wages for 
each country. Let us suppose that the term “ average wage” has 
a concrete meaning: that, for instance, it is the wage of the 
imedian man, the man half-way up the scale of wage-earners ; 
then the wage of the man occupying this position is continually, 
it slowly, changing; and taking any year, say 1891, as standard, 
and representing this wage in that year by 100, and wages in 
other years as percentages of that in the standard year, we have 
a series of index-numbers showing the change of this wage. The 
process is similar when the number represents, not the wage of 
a definite typical man, but the vaguer quantity, average wage. 
Regard this index-number as similar to that which represents the 
general price of commodities. Wages of different. classes of 
workpeople are continually changing at different rates, just as are 
prices of different commodities. Special cases affect each industry 
and each wage group. In those trades where wages are increasing 
above the average, the numbers employed will also tend to in- 
crease, just as rapidly falling prices are accompanied by increas- 
ing consumption ; so that the weight that various trades or com- 
modities should have in the general average continually changes. 
But behind these special causes, affecting only sections of the 
population or separate commodities, there are general ones in- 
fluencing all: in the case of prices, for instance, the supply of 
vold; in the case of wages, the change in demand for labour, the 
stronger position and better combination of the workers, the 
greater efficiency of their work and so on; and the problem is to 
disentangle the effect of these general causes from the special 
ones. We may expect that the various sectional averages we 
obtain will be grouped about the general average in rough ac- 
cordance with the curve of error, so that the nearer to the general 
average the more instances of the special ones will be found ; and 
which is of more immediate importance, the method of samples 
will apply. That is, if we take a few trades, or a few classes of 
workers, and find the index-numbers for these, they should to- 
gether give an average near the general index-number; and the 
larger and larger the groups of samples, the smaller and smaller 
should be the distances of their averages from each other, and, 
therefore, the narrower and narrower the limits within which the 
general average must lie. This process is seen clearly in the 
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numerical working. To illustrate by numbers, not altogether 
hypothetical :—It becomes evident almost at once that the index- 
number for 1840 for England is, say, between 50 and 70; as more 
and more items are included, and weighting is done more carefully, 
it is clear that 70 is too great, and 50 too small, and that 55 and 
65 are limiting values ; and as the calculation is made still more 
detailed, it is found that only numbers within, perhaps, the 
limits 59 and 63 are admissible. It is clear that this process 
admits of considerable refinement; and when our investigations 
show these signs, we can place considerable reliance on our results. 

The chief characteristic of the English wage statistics is their 
miscellaneous character.' For purposes of comparison on my 
method the wage census of 1886 and 1891 and the standard rates 
of the Labour Department are of course not yet of much use. 
The Reports of Commissions are perhaps the best single source. 
Decade after decade it is possible to find agricultural wages county 
by county. In the Labour Commission and the Commission on 
Depression of 1886, together with the Commissions of mines in 
the forties, and that on hand-loom weavers of 1839 and 1840, we 
have miscellaneous figures for most trades, in very many cases in 
precisely the form most useful, that is careful comparisons of 
wages at different dates by competent witnesses. Allied to these 
we have the factory inspectors’ reports, where now and again we 
find a comprehensive estimate for all Lancashire extending over 
short series of years. There are many valuable reports of Trades 
Unions, some cf them recently brought to ight’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webbs’ investigations, which show minimum rates district 
by district for various occupations ; and though these rates may 
not be those earned on an average, yet their rates of change in an 
interval of years afford very useful data. Im my former paper I 
made use of many of these, and of the Board of Trade publica- 
tion, “‘ Return of Wages, 1830-1836,” which is most complete 
for recent dates, but for some wages goes back to 1839. None of 
these sources of information are sufficient by themselves, but 
when each little statement is put into the form of index-numbers, 
the wage-history of a trade gets gradually built up, period by 
period, and, in a remarkable way, the gaps can often be completely 
filled up. Then, very frequently, an independent estimate of the 
change over a wide interval is to hand, and if this result confirms 
that found by building piece by piece both are placed on fairly safe 
ground, I have made free use of all such calculations which I 
have found in recent or former pamphlets or books, and have for 

1 See “ Bibliography of Wage Statistics,” Economic Review, October 1898. 
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each industry tabulated all the resulting index-numbers, and have 
generally found that there is very little difficulty in choosing those 
which harmonise all the partially inconsistent estimates. If there 
is much divergence, it is necessary to refer back to the original 
figures and find exactly whence it arises: in the case of cotton, 
for instance, where the differences in the estimates of the 
authorities are considerable, the difficulty chiefly comes in the 
estimate of the average number of looms worked by a weaver, 
and in the gradual changes in the personnel of the group inside the 
mule-gate. The process may be described as taking that series of 
numbers which in the whole period shows least divergence from 
the results of calculations from records of wages, or from the 
estimates of experts in the industry in question ; and its accuracy 
is measured by the smallness of the divergence of these estimates 
from one another. We may be left in doubt as to the wages in a, 
particular trade for certain years to a quite considerable percentage 
so that we cannot in reality give a satisfactory history of that 
trade ; but when we come to combine the figures with those of 
other industries for the same year the greatest possible effect on 
the average is remarkably small. Thus the figures I am at present 
most doubtful about in Table I. are those for cotton in 1840 and 
1860; but supposing that the 50 which stands for cotton wages 
in 1840 is 20 per cent wrong, and should in reality be 40, the 
general index-number for that year would merely be 60 instead 
of 61. Remembering the roughness of result we are aiming at, 
I contend that this method is sufficient for the present purpose, 
although greater accuracy could be obtained from the same 
material for separate trades if needed. For these reasons, Tables 
I. and II., referring to individual trades, must be regarded as 
subject to correction, and as not so trustworthy as Table III., 
which gives general results. 

It would be tedious to mention at any length the sources of 
information and detailed nature of the estimates for separate 
trades, but it may be worth while to state in which cases the in- 
formation is still insufficient. There can be very little doubt as 
to the general course of money wages in English Agriculture, and 
there is not much room for error in the rate of change even in 
allowing for payment in kind; but the figures relating to Scotland 
and Ireland are deficient, and the estimates of payment in kind 
more difficult. It is unfortunate that there is little to correspond 
to these wages in the French or American reports. For the 
Building trades we have very full information from about 1860 
onwards, and for the largest towns from 1840; but there is some 
doubt as to country and provincial wages at the earlier dates. 
No. 32.—vouL. VIII K K 
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Precisely similar remarks apply to Printers’ Compositors, except 
that in this case provincial wages have less effect on the average. 
For Sailors we have the officially recognised wages for many ports 
and voyages (both in sailing and steamships) from 1847; but 
earlier figures are very deficieut and the value of food and quarters 
difficult to estimate. The chief difficulty in Mining wage statistics 
is to know whether the figures refer to piece rates, nominal days’ 
earnings, or actual receipts, and statements of the number of 
days averaged per week are often lacking: but in this case it is 
possible to piece together little items of evidence, and obtain a 
result on which we can rely as far as a general view is concerned. 
In Iron and Steel trades we are hampered greatly by the want of 
an occupation census. The rates of change can be found with 
fair certainty for moulders and engineers, and, in many years, 
for puddlers and at blast furnaces ; but the combination of the 
different rates of change in these various groups is difficult. In 
the Cotton manufacture we suffer from too much information, and 
the difficulty is to reconcile the various estimates. There are also 
puzzling questions as to the inclusion or not of half-timers, and 
as to the gradual changes between male and female labour. My 
numbers are chiefly based on Mr. Mertten’s paper, read to the 
Manchester Statistical Society in 1894, and the authorities he 
quotes, or the four periods he deals with. For Wool we have 
many trustworthy estimates making comparison possible for the 
manufacture of particular kinds of goods at various dates; but 
the course of wages appears to have varied from town to town 
and for different classes of goods, and the change from male to 
female, and from child to adult labour to have been very consider- 
able, so that a great deal of investigation is still necessary to obtain 
certain results. The information in hand, however, points clearly 
to the figures given which harmonize many statements. The 
actual estimates I have adopted are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Course of average money wages in selected trades in United Kingdom. Wages in 
each trade expressed as percentages of their value in 1891. 





Years, 1840. sae 1860.) 1866.| 1870. 1874. 1877.| 1880. 1883. | 1886. | 1891.} 

il PR ee I ek es es es we 

BUGS dichcxtnncecotcinsseaes | 50 | 54 | 64 | 74174 90 90| 85] 90 | 93 |100 
| ND 74 79/87 92) 97 105 114 |110 |105 |100 |100 
SE EEE LS 66 69/78 90/90 98 100] 98 | 98 | 98 |100 
I gocinswesensdnensecscaes 61 59 68 74 72 100 75 | 70 | 75 | 71 |100 
aS 77 | 76 80 87 | 90 103 97 | 94 |100 | 96 | 100 
URN oreo nc Goss sine 61 59 | 70 | 79|72 90) 86/71 | 82/1977 1100 
Compositors ......0.0+ +... 79 80 83/86 94 95 96) 96/97 | 97 |100 


Agriculture (England) ...... 75 | 71 | 87 | 90 | 92 110 112 104 |100 | 94 |100 
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A second table is necessary for the combination of the figures 

for the eight industries taken in the first. The percentages must 
be weighted with the proportional numbers of employees, given in 
Table II., in each year. The simple average of the eight figures 
of Table I. for 1840 is 68: it is again 68 when the percentages are 
weighted with the proportional numbers of employees supposed 
the same for 1840 and 1890, and is 66 when allowance is made for 
the relatively greater increase of employees in those trades where 
wages have increased most rapidly. The weights need still further 
correction for the different levels of wages in the different trades, 
say in 1891; for if the average agricultural wage is £40 per annum, 
and that of compositors is £72, the latter have so much the 
greater effect upon the general average. The correction has been 
made by calling the agricultural wage in 1891, 100; expressing the 
average wages in other trades in 1891 as percentages of this, and 
then applying the index-numbers found for each trade and year 
in Table I. to these new values for 1891. The numbers so found, 
given in Table II., represent the relative height of wages of all 
these trades in all these years ; so that, for example, average wages 
in the cotton manufacture in 1840 are represented by 49, nearly 
half that in agriculture in 1883 or 1891. Taking £48 to be the 
average annual wage in 1886, the other averages can easily be 
found, for on the scale adopted in the table, £48 is represented by 
90. These money wages are essentially based on the wage-census 
of 1686, and not on any new calculation. It is important to 
notice that all the figures representing concrete money wages are 
less trustworthy than those representing the change, and are only 
obtained incidentally in the course of calculation. I give them 
simply for any interest they may possess. I have included 
agriculture in these tables, but the inclusion or exclusion makes 
no practical difference in the result, so that it is not necessary to 
discuss the question as to whether it should or should not be 
allowed to affect the comparison with France and the United 
States. It must be noticed that women and children are in- 
cluded in the averages for wool and cotton; hence the lowness 
of the lines in Table IT. referring to them. 

It is not necessary to repeat the former discussion of the 
American wage report. I have here adopted the results then 
given without alteration, since I found in former work that re- 
arrangement of the figures, and more scientific averages, had very 
little effect on the result. 

The French report depends, as regards progress of wages, chiefly 
on three general enquiries. In 1840-5, and 1860-5, questions 
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were addressed to employers in many industries as to the average 
daily wage current, for both sexes, in various districts and 
employments ; the investigations are said to have included over a 
million work-people. In the recent enquiry, which is said to have 
included 674,000 persons, the unit appears to have been the factory 
or workshop, and the method very similar to that of the English 
wage census of 1886-91. The averages in this third enquiry 
have therefore been taken on a different principle to those of the 
two former ones; but paying attention to the extensive scope of 
the investigation, and the variety of industries included, I see no 
reason to think that this change of method makes much differ- 
ence to the general comparison. 
The results are :— 


Dainty WAGES IN FRANCE! 
Years. 


BOW ictvcesu tec adedan oeek 2-07 2°76 4:00) 


Women 1:02 1:30 2-20 f francs. 


With this may perhaps be compared averages of 4s. daily for 
men and lads, and 2s. for women and girls, which are indicated 
by the English wage census of 1886, when allowance is made for 
the increase between that date and 1891; but I place very little 
reliance on this comparison. 

Besides these three statical estimates we have some com- 
parative lists; wages in mines, daily and annual, are given 
annually from 1844 to 1895; there are annual returns by the 
mayors, of wages current in their districts since 1874, and 
occasional earlier ones since 1853 for nine classes of artizans; 
similar returns for the building trades of Paris since 1842; and, 
lastly, the earnings of dressmakers throughout France are given 
for various years since 1853. Now the remarkable characteristic 
of all these figures is that the rates of increase shown are almost 
identical for the various industries. Thus the general enquiry 
in 1840-45 shows that the average at that date was 52 per cent. 
of the average in 1891; the mines report gives 50, and Parisian 
builders list 54. There are seven different items given for 1853, 


and the percentages are 51, 52, 52, 52, 52,51,49. In the few 
cases where there is a marked divergence, the numbers given are 
grouped nearly regularly about their average. In all these 


1 Salaires et Durée du Travail, p, 267. 
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respects this report is just the opposite to that of the United 
States, where there is no regularity to be observed in rates of 
increase. The paucity of information in the French report as 
compared with the American is compensated for by this regularity, 
and I am inclined to place equal reliance on the results obtained. 
To obtain figures for France for the years for which the calcula- 
tion has been made for England and America, I have tabulated 
all the French information, general and special, and, paying 
attention to all, have interpolated figures for the intermediate 
dates. This I consider a fairly safe process, since the progress 
appears to have been so uniform and similar in different indus- 
tries, and it is not possible for the average wages of a large and 
varied community to change suddenly except in times of great 
currency disturbance. It is to be noticed that French wages, as 
might be expected, do not show the same characteristics as 
English and American in the period 1870-7. The relative course 
of money wages in the three countries is shown in Table IIL, 
where it is seen that American and French wages have marched 
together, except at the time of the Civil War, and after the 
Franco-Prussian War, and have increased at a greater rate than 


English. 


TaBLE III.! 


Average nominal wages in the United Kingdom, France, and the United States, 
as percentages of those in 1891. 


1891. 


Years. 1840. 1850, 1860. | 1866. | 1870,| 1874.| 1877.| 1880.| 1883.| 1886. 


| | | | 
United Kingdom 61 | 73 | 81 | 94 | 89 | 92 | 90 | 100 
EBICG Sse. c5 osscsyssdeee 500s : 52 | 65 | 70 | 30 | 83 | 86 | 91 | 90 100 
United States.................. 49 | 54 | 59 | 66 | 37 | 80 | 85 | 95 | 92 100 
| | | | 


Notice in particular that from 1850 to 1874 the rates of increase 
were :— 

United Kingdom ......60 per cent. 

United States 

France . 


1 Many of the earlier French figures are given in Levasseur, La Population 
Francaise, Vol. IIl., pp. 87-89; there also we find the wages of agricultural 


labourers, which reduce to 
Years. 1857. 1862. 1882. 


Index No.......... 57 75 90 
numbers which indicate that, as in England, agricultural wages lag behind, bu 
not sufficiently to greatly affect the general average. 
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From 1874 to 1891, United Kingdom 
United States ! ts 
France 2: = 


So that in recent times the United Kingdom appears to have lost 
ground. 

But this view is quite misleading, if we make no correction 
for the purchasing power of money. This I should prefer to leave 
to a more competent statistician who has made a special study of 
this subject ; but to prevent the spreading of the erroneous impres- 
sion given by these figures I have made a rough attempt to use 
suitable price index-numbers, so far as any exist; but they all 
depend on wholesale prices, whose relation to retail prices is at 
present unknown.! 

For comparison with the United States figures I have, as 
before, adopted the processes and figures given in the report, 
where weighted index-numbers are constructed from American 
wholesale prices; with this I have used Sauerbeck’s numbers, 
grouped ona similar principle, for correcting English wages. The 
result, given in Table IV., shows an almost identical rate of increase 
in real wages throughout the period, except in 1866 when prices 
and wages were fluctuating abnormally in the States. 


TABLE IV. 


Average real wages in the United Kingdom and United States, as percentages 
of those in 1891. 


Years. 1840.; 1850. 1860, 1866. 1870. 1874. 1877.) 1880., 1853. 1886. 


United Kingdom .... | 58 57 62 68 72 73 81 94 100 
United States .......ccccece 56 46 64 70 71 77 84 938 100 








I have not been able to obtain similar figures for France, and 
have had to make a very rough approximation from records of 
French export prices, consumption budgets tabulated in the French 
report, and general information as to the course of prices. This 
part of the calculation is tentative, and given partly in the hope 
that it may lead to further investigation on the subject by some 
one acquainted with the course of French prices, wholesale and 
retail. 

1 It is true that the relation between the index-numbers which it is possible to use 
and the purchasing power of wages is very imperfectly known; but the error in the 
impression given by faulty index-numbers can hardly be so great as in that given by 
no index-numbers; and every one is at liberty to make the correction which his 
particular view of the subject suggests. It would be out of place to enter into a full 
discussion here. = 
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I have, however, made an attempt to obtain a more general 
view of the change in the following way :— 

For English wages, I have interpolated where necessary, taken 
the real wage by means of Sauerbeck’s numbers, and the average 
for successive periods of ten years. I have done the same for the 
American by means of the tables in the United States report. 
Now the French report gives numbers arising from consumption 
budgets for three decades ; from which I have used numbers that 
include estimates for food, drink, etc., and for light and fuel, but 
not for clothes; and I have thought it safest to neglect the 
estimate for rent, as that is not included in the English or 
American figures. Taking the figures thus given and applying 
them to the French wages of Table III., we obtain Table V. 


TABLE VY. 


Average real and nominal wages in the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States, as percentages of those in 1891. 


Years. Perey prerens 1864-72. | 1874-83. | 1884-93. 1801. 


fe re | - 
United Kingdom—Nominal 61 73 82 93 | 95 100 
POaE ic ccks 53 51 59 82 | 97 100 
France—Nominal......... ..... 52 |~— «65 73 86 95 100 
BBO cs deasaantnd sos canines 55 |) (O61 67 78 94 100 
United States—Nominal..... 53 58 72 86 | 95 100 
Real............)| 54 53 57 76 95 100 








Here we find an appearance quite different from that of Table III. 
Nominal wages fluctuate : real wages steadily increase. Now the 
rate of increase in recent times is in favour of England; but I 
hasten to add that the English index-numbers include items not 
considered in the French, so that such a difference as that shown 
in 1864 to 1873 is not significant. 

Even after allowance has been made for all the errors which 
may be included, and for the general roughness of the calculation, 
I submit that the similarity of change shown in the three coun- 
tries is very striking, and the progressive improvement in all very 
satisfactory. What are the present relative levels of wages in 
these countries I will not discuss. 

It.is to be remembered that we are dealing only with average 
wages, which may increase owing to the high wages of a minority 
in spite of a diminution in the wages of a very large class of 
workmen; or, again, may increase simply by the levelling up 
of the wages of the worst paid to the former average. 
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This question of the distribution about the average of the 
various units which go to form it, is a very important and 
difficult one, which I will not here attempt to answer. 

The conclusions I have at present arrived at may be stated as 
follows:—the average real wages of regularly employed work- 
men and women in France, the United States, and England, 
had doubled in the half-century ending 1891, and increased by one- 
half in a period of less than 20 years ending at the same date. 

A. L. Bowley. 


Note on German Wage Statistics.—There appears to be no comprehensive 
collection of German wage statistics ready for comparison, but the following 
table gives fragmentary information, which tends to show that the general 
course has been much the same as in England, except that there is a heavier 
fall and much greater rise after the maximum of 1874-6, and considerable 
variation in Berlin in recent dates. The short table of prices below shows that 
Germany has not benefited by the fall of price in recent years in the way that 
might have been expected. The averages have been taken on somewhat 
arbitrary principles. When 1892 (=100) did not occur in a wage list, the 
maximum wage in 1872-6 was taken (=80). 


NomMINAL WAGES. 


IS84. 1892. 

1, All Germany—Day wages, men, unskilled ......................00008 90 100 
women $5 Rr ee eer 94 100 

2. Prussia —Day wages, men 5 pile pay eecucaeecsneets CLEEe > Rea 
» women mM Leneent eran tienen ae 100 


183¢-9, 1840-9, 1850-9, 1860-9, 1870-4. 1875-9. 
 » 7 41 46 50 58 75 ~©6. 80 
1845, 1848. 1865 1869. 1874. 1889 1884, 1885. 1887, 1892. 
4. Berlin— 
Builders & Carpenters 40 40 60 80 80 60 85 85 90 100 


BABIN so cose tices — - So = — — 90 100 
[OS San Ae ee —_- — - . — — - 106 HO 100 
BUGGRGPS ccsiccccacessases — — —- — - 110 130 100 
LST CS ae —- - -~ — 125 — 125 — 100 
Blindmakers ............ — <= = = : — — 86 90 100 
Sempstress............... - —- — —- — — 90 90 100 

5. Saxony—Miners ...... .. —- —- — 57 80 64 66 68 — — 

(in 1882) 
Porcelain manufacturers — — — 55 80 80 83 — ~— — 


6. Price of provisions, average for all Germany— 
1874-1883, 1884, 1881-1891. 1892. 


Tndex INOS;..035 0000000 100 86 90 100 


land 6. From “ Ortsiibliche Tageléhne,” Conrad’s Jahrbuch, 1893, p. 870. 
2and 4, From Die soziale Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in Berlin, E. Hirsch- 
berg. 
3 From Die Zeitschrift d. k. Preussischen Bureaus, 1883. 
5. From Die Zeitschrift d. k. Sdchsischen Stat. Bureaus, 1885. 














HAS CO-OPERATION INTRODUCED A NEW 
PRINCIPLE INTO ECONOMICS? 


THERE has recently appeared in the Giornali degli Economisti 
a critical study on co-operation signed by Professor Pantaleoni! and 
well worthy of holding the attention both of economists and of 
practical co-operators. Briefly stated, its argument is that co-opera- 
tion has not enriched economic science with any fresh principle 
whatever, and that, in practice, it can add nothing to what we get by 
way of natural result from the free play of competition. This 
thesis is developed and maintained with all the verve and dialect- 
ical ingenuity (not wholly exempt from a certain subtle casuistry) 
which we expect in the method of the distinguished scholar, 
carried off by Geneva from Italy, whose striking discourse on ‘ The 
Strong and the Weak’ in the sphere of economics was delivered 
a few months ago before the assembled British Economic 
Association.! 

Professor Pantaleoni’s article may be said to come at a pecu- 
liarly opportune moment. In every country the future of co-oper- 
ation is being discussed with the greatest candour and from the 
most opposite points of view. In England a leader of the co- 
operative movement, Mr. Acland, asks with much misgiving in 
the Economic Review: ‘‘ Is Co-operation a failure?” Ina more 
recent utterance at the Hawick Congress Lord Grey has pyro- 
fessed an unconditional belief in its success :—“ It is as certain as 
that to-morrow’s sun will rise!’’ And in the closing volume of his 
colossal philosophical and sociological work, Herbert Spencer de- 
clares that the future belongs toit. In France, while economists 
remain sceptical or indifferent, nearly all the political leaders, 
irrespective of party, hail it as the true solution of the social 


1 See Economic JOURNAL, June, 1898: 
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question. Even among Collectivists and Anarchists, hostile 
hitherto, there are some who have become its adherents.! 

I wish at the outset to point out that there is to us of France 
nothing very surprising in the substance of Professor Pantaleoni’s 
criticism, although his originality lends a genuine freshness to his 
arguments. We have been accustomed for over half a century 
to hear the highest authorities in the political economy we call 
libérale declaring and demonstrating, almost without exception, 
that co-operation is an illusion, in so far at least as it claims to 
be a mode of social transformation. This attitude of the Liberal 
school towards co-operation is peculiarly instructive, and is well 
adapted to illustrate the history of economic doctrines. It seems 
at first sight uncalled for and illogical. Is not co-operation, no 
less than the Manchester school, a daughter of liberty, claiming, 
as she does, no leverage but that of free combination, and reject- 
ing all state intervention? I admit that Liberal economists have 
pot combated the movement openly. They have even professed 
sympathy with it and have recognised its serviceableness in 
certain respects. No, they have not repudiated her, child as she 
is of their own family, but for all that they have never treated 
her as other than a ‘‘ poor relation.’”’” That is to say, they have 
politely given her to understand that the connection was a little 
compromising, and that she would therefore do well to keep 
modestly in her proper place and not make herself talked about. 
Little sister Cinderella must just be content to keep house and 
sweep the kitchen! Not for her is it to aspire to reform society, 
abolish the wage system, supersede commerce or cherish other 
such windy ambitions. 

I am not exaggerating at all. I will merely, lest I should 
launch out on a chapter of economic history, recall the fact that 
in 1848 and 1866—years of a great stirring in co-operative feeling 
in France—the Society of Political Economy at Paris devoted 
several meetings to discuss co-operation, and decided almost 
unanimously that the movement had no future to speak of. 
Then, to come at once to the present day, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
in a series of articles on co-operation which appeared two or three 
years ago in the Revue des Deux Mondes (they have since then 
been incorporated in his great treatise on Political Economy), 
took co-operative societies severely to task for their pretensions, 


1 See, in the daily press for the last two or three years speeches by MM. Meéline, 
ex President of the Council, Paul Deschanel, now President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and by their opponents, MM. Clémenceau, Pelletan, Goblet, ete. For 
socialistic opinion, see the Review, l’Humanité Nowvelle. 
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though not without professing a lively sympathy for their theories. 
He compared their programmes of social renovation to the 
‘“‘ wailings of infants,” showed that they would never succeed in 
abolishing middlemen or wages, and ushered them toa humble 
sphere to which they were to confine their activities.! 

It was interesting to note that the Neo-liberal school, of which 
M. Pantaleoni is one of the highest authorities, retains the same 
old attitude towards co-operation. Their position has perhaps 
gained in sympathy with practical co-operation, for I know that 
M. Pantaleoni has himself been a practical co-operator. But it is 
as discouraging as ever in banishing co-operation from those high 
hopes which are alone worth living for and which alone render 
victory possible. Nevertheless I hasten to add that there is in 
the new school this distinctive feature :—its criticisms are of the 
purely scientific order, and not in any way infected with a narrow 
conservatism or the a priori desire to justify the existing economic 
order of things. 

When I say that M. Pantaleoni belongs to the new Liberal 
school, the language in which I refer to him calls for some apology 
on my part. Our colleague devoted his inaugural lecture at 
Geneva to a pointed and pithy demonstration that there should be 
no question of different schools in political economy; that the 
science was one and indivisible ; and he suggested discreetly that 
there were but two sorts of economists, those who know and those 
who don’t. But, if I may be permitted to say so, herein is precisely 
one thing the more in which the new economists resemble the 
old. For the latter, like the Physiocrats—the ‘‘ Economists ’— 
have always refused to let themselves be labelled as a school, either 
as Orthodox, Classical, Manchester, or even Liberal, and have 


1 Numerous passages might be quoted. Even the dissentient Liberal school, 
which labels itself with the name of Le Play, shares the same opinion. No one 
has spoken more contemptuously of co-operative associations than the eminent 
author of La Réforme Sociale. He saw in them nothing but a kind of futile travesty 
of the old corporation guilds, lacking the advantages which such associations ought 
to afford, and even threatening to turn aside the worker from his real interests. 

English economists, better primed no doubt by what was going on under their 
eyes, have shown greater faith in the co-operative movement. I need only mention 
the names of Stuart Mill, Cairnes, Professor A. Marshall, Herbert Spencer. And 
yet, if we were better posted in English economic literature, we should, I believe, 
have no trouble in detecting the same tendency we found in France. We have 
found, for instance, in the Fortnightly Review for 1866, precisely the same argu- 
ments maintained by Mr..Harrison as are now put forward by M. P. Leroy Beaulieu. 
He admitted that co-operation was a good system for improving the condition of 
the working classes, and as such deserved to be encouraged, But in so far as it 
aspired to popularize great social truths, or to undertake production on a large 
scale, “ it has never kept its promises, nor will ever keep them.” 
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always maintained that there could no more be divergencies in 
economic laws than there could be in so many propositions of 
Euclid. They admit the right to construct in theory a collectivistic 
economic system, though they refuse to consider it as possible in 
practice, because in that case the fundamental principle of such a 
system would be coercive. But the moment you let in liberty— 
and it is a point of honour with co-operators to uphold liberty— 
it becomes impossible to create an economic world essentially 
different from the present order of things. 

Are there in the word co-operation magic virtues capable of 
transforming the mode either of production or of distribution ? 
And if at the back of the word there is some unknown 
thing, whatisit? ‘‘ Is there,” asks M. Pantaleoni in the sentence 
that ends and sums up his discourse, ‘‘is there, among all the 
conditions bearing to-day on supply and demand, a single one that 
has undergone modification? I£fany one can discern anything of 
the sort, let him tell us!” Co-operation is association, of course. 
Now what is the specific difference in co-operative association ? 
If it offered anything distinctively essential and characteristic, if 
it constituted an original autonomous system, there would have 
been no difficulty in defining it so as to distinguish it from every 
other form of economic enterprise. But thisis precisely what, in 
spite of all attempts, has not yet been accomplished. And M. 
Pantaleoni demolishes all the definitions of co-operative associa- 
tion put forward by MM. Wollemborg, Brentano and others, by 
showing how they fail at some one point. Thus it cannot be said 
to constitute an association of individuals in order to ‘‘ the satisfac- 
tion of a common need,”’ for this definition, valid in the case of 
associated consumption or credit, fails to answer to co-operative 
production, the simple object of which is to carry on a form of 
industry. It cannot be said to have for its aim ‘‘ the suppression 
of the wage-system,’’ for whereas this may fit the case of co- 
operative production, it is assuredly not the object of distributive 
societies, nor of the co-operative wholesales, which employ 
wage-earners at their manufactories and do not seem at all disposed 
to allow even profit-sharing among their employees. It cannot be 
said that it involves the suppression of contract by the job, since it 
adheres to this mode of remuneration, and that means wages to 
the employee, and interest to the capitalist. Neither, of course, can 
any particular sums expended on philanthropic institutions and 
constituting but a small item in its budget, be taken as a general 
criterion. It could not even fix the sale-price of its goods, nor the 
wages of its employees, nor the rate of interest for its shareholders, 
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nor the distribution of profits generally, without checking these 
by those outside markets regulated by free competition which 
are the basis of its evaluations. In that economic world which it 
claims to alter it lives and moves and has its being as uncondi- 
tionally as a fish exists in water. Hence it does not contain in 
itself any autonomous principle, any vital element peculiarly its 
own, and we may apply to it the words of the apostle: ‘‘ What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now... . why dost thou 
glory, as if thou hadst not received ?”’ 

Such approximately is a summary of M. Pantaleoni’s dis- 
cussion. Our thanks are due to our colleague for stating the 
question so concisely. He has put ina suit against co-operators to 
specify more clearly their aim and their ideal. Now nothing could 
be more ominous for the future of co-operation than a number 
of discrepant, in some respects even contradictory, intentions. 
Herein, in fact, does lie one of the causes of its slow growth, nay, 
of its retrogressions in different countries, France especially. M. 
Pantaleoni has, therefore, rendered a positive service to co-opera- 
tion by his criticisms. Let us endeavour to find a reply. 


a 


What new element, asks M. Pantaleoni, does co-operation con- 
tribute to the conditions of supply and demand? Before we look 
for any—and we believe we shall not look in vain—would it count 
for nothing if we could show that the effect of co-operation is 
precisely to restore the free play of supply and demand which as a 
fact gets falsified by a multitude of disturbing causes? If it were 
so, if it contributed towards the realisation of the ideals of Neo- 
liberal adepts and of M. Pantaleoni himself, would it not seem 
somewhat ungrateful in them to demand of it whence it comes 
and what is the use of it? Now we believe that this is precisely 
what it does. 

In justifying ourselves for replying with apparently a dash of 
paradox, we must from the first bear in mind what is that 
hedonistic world, that realm of pure political economy, ever kept 
in view by the adepts of Neo-liberalism when they attack us and 
cry triumphantly, “ You will never get further nor do better !”’ 

This hedonistic world is that in which free competition will 
reign absolutely ; where all monopoly by right or of fact will be 
abolished ; where every individual will be conversant with his true 
interests, and as well equipped as any one else to fight for them ; 
where everything will be carried on by genuinely free contract, in 
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which each contracting party will weigh in a subjective balance, 
infallibly exact, the final utility of the object to be disposed of and 
of the object to be acquired,—a bargaining where neither violence, 
nor fraud, nor lies, nor ignorance, nor dependence on others, nor 
any foreign disturbing element whatever—for instance the 
miserable preoccupation as to whether there’s anything for supper 
—will come in to upset so delicate an operation: a world where 
the law of supply and demand will bring about the maximum of 
utility for both individual and society, and will always send back 
the barometric needle, at once and without friction, to “ set 
fair ’’—I mean to the fair price. 

Well, but—where is that world? Nowhere save in the in- 
accessible regions of abstract thought. It has no more relation to 
the society in which we actually live, than has the world of pure 
yeometry with the configuration of the earth or the human form. 
And there you have the same reason why :—because it doesn’t 
exist. The hedonistic world may be imagined no less than the geo- 
metric world. So the mathematical economists illustrate their 
books with algebraic symbols and curves. But to their procedure 
may be applied the witty definition of geometry, as a science 
‘‘ which consists in reasoning correctly about forms that are false.”’ 

I admit, none the less and forthwith, that this world, if it did 
exist, would be very superior to the actual economic world, and 
that, though it does not perfectly carry out our ideal (there being 
a serious defect to be pointed out presently), it would, neverthe- 
less, satisfy many of the co-operator’s desiderata. 

But we would call on M. Pantaleoni to admit in his turn that 
co-operation might conceivably be the best means of giving reality 
and life to that city of purely speculative economics. That it 
might conceivably give us that which laisser faire and in- 
dividualism never will,—a society governed by free competition 
and free contract. 

Here are some proofs. 

When the Liberal economists hold up to us the benefits and 
even the moral virtues of competition, when M. Yves Guyot, for 
example, entitles his curious apologia for competition ‘‘ La morale 
de la concurrence,” and seeks to show that every producer is aim- 
ing only at the general good; or when M. Brelay, contributing to 
L’Economiste Francais, writes in the same vein the amusingly 
optimistic sentence :—‘‘ All producers, emulous of the general 
interest, which is inseparable from the welfare of the individual, 
are intent on creating the best products at the lowest price,’ it is 
clear that what they have alone in view is fair, straightforward 
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competition, and not the anti-social and demoralising competition 
paramount at the present day in the economic world, not the 
struggle for existence in which the least scrupulous win and the 
most honest go to the wall. 

Now what is it that co-operative societies do—especially those 
of distribution, but also those of credit—if it is not to set them- 
selves to abolish everything which tends to vitiate free consent 
between co-exchangers by misleading them in sundry ways? 
Adulteration of food, false weights, lying advertisements, tips 
to servants, usury, sale by credit which is but a form of usury, and, 
above all, the friction resulting from an excessive number of in- 
termediaries and in fluctuations of price or an inert balance— 
if to sweep away all this is the aim of co-operation, who shall 
deny that it seeks to rid the mechanism of free exchange of all 
the abuses hindering its free play ? 

It is a matter of observation that the retail price of com- 
modities adjusts it but slowly to the wholesale price. In the case 
of the price of bread adjusting itself to that of wheat, the process 
takes so long that in some countries, especially, for instance, in 
France, the legislature has authorised the municipalities to tax 
bread on the basis of the price of corn or flour. Now it being the aim 
of societies for co-operative distribution, not to augment, but to 
diminish, or do away with, the margin between wholesale and re- 
tail price, they are much better able to follow the variations in 
the market. And unquestionably, under a general co-operative 
system, that bread-tax, so exasperating to Liberal economists, 
would cease to have a raison détre and be forthwith abolished. 
Similarly if co-operative credit societies became general, all the 
old laws limiting the rate of interest, which have called forth a 
still greater effusion ef economistic bile, would become useless, 
while the rate of interest which is practically rigid in civil matters, 
would conform to supply and demand as flexibly as does the 
rate of discount in commercial transactions. 

M. Pantaleoni, it is true, will by no means allow that co- 
operative societies are favourable to competition! He accuses them 
of tending to monopoly and of inevitably attaining to it. But on 
what does he base this grave impeachment, astonishing as it is to 
co-operators generally, who regard themselves as quite guiltless of 
such wrong doing ? Simply and solely on an economic law which 
his friend, Professor V. Pareto, has invested with a special im- 
portance and called by the happy name of the ‘‘ law of definite 
proportions.” Translated into the vulgar, this means that to the 
development of any industrial enterprise there are certain limits, 
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beyond which it can only incur ruin ; that the factors in its pro- 
duction—labour, land, capital, fixed or circulating—ought to be 
and remain in certain fixed proportions if they are to attain to their 
maximum efficiency ; that not only may these proportions not be 
arbitrarily disturbed, but also that no enterprise whatever, any 
more than any living being, is able to grow indefinitely. And 
under this law comes co-operative enterprise. 

Now we admit all this. Nevertheless in the case of distributive 
societies, it should be noted that the limits are so elastic as 
to seem capable of indefinite extension. Thus, in Breslau, in 
Leeds, the associations of this kind have grown so great that they 
include almost the whole urban population, while the federation 
organised on the system of the Co-operation Wholesales has ex- 
tended its limits till they almost coincide with the boundaries of 
an entire country. But in the case of the productive societies the 
law holds without question. Every one of them must stop at a cer- 
tain point if they would avoid increasing their expenses of produc- 
tion at a greater rate than their receipts. But what of that ? Where 
is the monopoly involved in such a state of things? Those who 
came late would find the doors closed, but in another respect 
would differ from the foolish virgins of the Gospel. They would 
not be shut out from paradise, but would simply have to found 
another co-operative society next door. Would they be impeded 
by the society already in existence? By no means. What inter- 
est would the latter have in hindering them, when, by hypothesis, 
it would have already reached its maximum development ? 
Where, then, is the monopoly even in the societies which have 
stopped growing ? If by the imputation it is only meant that the 
members of any co-operative society enjoy a more highly favoured: 
position than that of non-associates, that is a matter of course. 
What would be the use of any association if it held out no ad- 
vantages to its members? But do co-operative societies enrich 
themselves at the public expense? Do they levy a tribute on 
consumers, as is the nature of all monopoly ? 

Finally, to contest M. Pantaleoni’s charge, we can fortunately 
call to our aid his own opinion stated in the June issue of this 
very Journal, and already referred to by us. In justifying com- 
petition and in replying to the objection that through it the 
strong crushes the weak, he denied the truth of the allegation that 
greater undertakings necessarily eliminate the smaller, maintain- 
ing on the contrary that a certain equilibrium was set up between 
them, and that the effect of competition was simply to compel each 
undertaking to confine itself within its natural limits and not 
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degenerate into a monopoly.!' But this is just what co-operative 
societies do automatically, without needing the constraining force 
ef competition ! 

Another proof :—In the ideal system of free competition as 
formulated by MM. Pantaleoni, Pareto and Walras, the value of 
things is always brought down to the level of the cost of produc- 
tion, which is tantamount to saying that all profit disappears. 
The entrepreneur, all monopoly being by hypothesis excluded, 
would therefore touch no other returns save what he would get as 
wage-earner, or as capitalist, in which case his reward would form 
part of the cost of production. Thus in our actual economic 
srganisation they must regard profit as a kind of anomaly, the 
very existence of which proves how far we are from the full 
realisation of the system of free competition. 

Now it is precisely the aim of co-operation to abolish profit ! 
This is its chief task, its essential characteristic. The history of 
the movement shows this beyond question. It was the original 
Mea, the ideal of the father of co-operation, Robert Owen. He saw 
in profit a cancer preying on society, the cause of all the miseries 
and injustice of the social order, the original sin of the economic 
man, to extirpate which called for the undivided effort of socialism. 

His co-operative communities and exchange shops were 
intended only as means to this end. They were to solve the 
social problem because they did away with profit. And since his 
time a very large number of co-operative societies, for example, 
the Raiffeisen rural credit societies and many societies for 
¢o-operative consumption, have it as one of their rules never to 
realise any profit. They arrange the sale of their goods or the 
loan of their capital at a price which just suffices to cover their 
expenses. Even those stores, who keep to the Rochdale pro- 
gramme, and sell in excess of cost price, do not consider 
themselves as making a profit, nor ought theoretically to be so 
considered. What they take is simply a surplus on the price 
af each commodity which is at the end of a fixed term refunded 
to the buyer. It isa ristowrne, as we should say—a repayment by 
way of drawback. And there is here no subtlety or quibbling. 
These dividends are exempted from income tax, although we 
know how lynx-eyed any Exchequer is to detect where it may 
apply its claws.° 

1 Economic JournaL, Vol. VIII., p. 185. 

? It would seem that we must make an exception in the case of productive 
societies, since they, like capitalist entrepreneurs, try to sell as dear as possible and 
to secure a large bonus. And yet, in the system called Federalism, the profits are 
timited and taxed by the ‘‘ Wholesales” for whom they work. 
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I will finally adduce one more proof. Since Bastiat the 
Liberal Economists are ever holding up the consumer as the most 
important personage, the King in the economic world. They show 
him to us wise, enlightened, perfectly acquainted with his own 
interests, and those interests as alone worthy of being taken into 
consideration because they alone are identical with the interests 
of society. And it is by this criterion that they decide all 
difficult questions, such as that of protection, or that of machinery. 

Very good ! but as a matter of fact we know that in the exist- 
ing economic organisation the consumer is really a poor sort of 
creature, entirely ignorant of his most pressing interests, exploited, 
bamboozled, poisoned by producers and tradesmen, and considered 
as playing in this world the one part of enabling others to live 
and affording them an opening. Now how, were it possible to pro- 
vide this uncrowned King with an effective authority, how could 
he be made to learn his true interests, and the means of compas- 
sing them? By societies for co-operative consumption, which are 
genuine consumers’ leagues, teaching them by practice the whole 
range of their power. Does any one think that if the co-operative 
régime were carried into effect in all countries, the protectionist 
system would any longer exist ? Does any one believe that all the 
Trusts, Corners, Rings and other syndicates, by which producers 
rake in products and force up prices, would have a chance of 
holding their own against a world of organised consumers ? 

As in the political order manhood suffrage has transferred the 
sovereign power into the hands of the people, so in the economic 
order it is co-operation that will transfer the sovereign power into 
the hands of the consumer. At the international co-operative 
congress held at Paris in 1889, I quoted the famous mot of 
Sieyés at the outbreak of the Revolution :—Qu’a été le Tiers Etat 
jusqu'a ce jour? Rien. Que doit-il-étre? Tout and applied 
it thus :—‘‘ What has the consumer been up to to-day? Nothing. 
What must he become? Everything.” But this formula, which 
Bastiat would have hailed with approval, can be carried into effect 
solely by the co-operative Commonwealth.' 





1 Here I clearly assume that, in the Co-operative Commonwealth, the essential 
organ will be the society for co-operative distribution. And this is actually our opinion. 
But we must not forget that the French co-operators of 1848, as well as the English 
Christian Socialists, hung their faith on co-operative production as the pivot of social 
reform. Lord Grey recently expressed the same opinion when presiding at the 
Labour Association Co-partnership Congress at Hawick. He said that the ideal, 
which he had vainly looked for in co-operative consumption, he had found in associ- 
ated production. Nevertheless in the same speech he declared that co-operation 
represented a new principle :—‘‘ the subordination of self-interest to the principle 
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II. 


So far, then, one point has been gained. Even if we take the 
purely hedonistic point of view, we reckon that co-operation has a 
far more important part to play than M. Pantaleoni will allow. 
To his question : In what respect does it modify the law of supply 
and demand? we answer: It is a much better safeguard for the 
effective functioning of that law than a purely individualistic 
régime could ever be! 

And here it must be admitted that, according to the conception 
of many co-operators that which co-operation can be and do does 
not go beyond perfecting the mechanism of the distribution of 
produce, without altering it in principle. On the other hand, all 
co-operators who really have faith in the future of co-operation 
would hold that to stop at this point were to betray the cause. 
To them co-operation, or rather co-operatism—as it is now becom- 
ing usual to designate their school—is a species of doctrine, 
which, if it is not new—nay, it is fairly ancient—is at least 
original and distinct alike from laisser-faire and from collect- 
ivism. 

Such co-operators do not pretend to desire that self-interest 
should be suppressed. They are no monks, but men who have 
always shown strong practical sense and held that ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tion is business.” They do not dream of suppressing all com- 
petition in human society, although this is repeatedly alleged 
of them, and is made plausible by the indiscretion of many 
co-operators in opposing co-operation to competition. This 
could only happen through the general suppression of all 
private enterprise, of nearly all individual initiative. Now that 
would involve the acceptance of collectivism, and co-operators 
will have nought of that. But they do hold that a society 
governed, like that in which we live, or like that hypothetical 
society ever before the mind of the hedonists, solely by self- 
interest and by the inter-competition of those interests, would 
be far from perfect; it would not even be truly human. And 
their conclusion is that it is indispensable to complement 
and correct the hedonistic principle by another principle ; 
that this may be called altruism, or solidarity, as you please, 
but that co-operation is the practical method for organising 
and developing it. For the tendency of co-operation may be, 
of altruism.” We think so too, but we fear it is just in societies for productive co- 


operation that the principle of altruism often gets subordinated to self-interest, or at 
least to professional corporate interest, which comes to the same thing. 
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not, as Lord Grey expressed it somewhat optimistically in his 
above-quoted speech, “to subordinate self-help to mutual help,” 
but to reconcile these two. And its disciples believe that herein 
they are carrying out, in the spirit, the evolution of economics 
and of morals. 

On the other hand, the economists of the Liberal school, both 
of the new and the old, maintain in the most categorical fashion 
that exchange, provided only it be perfectly free, is sufficient not 
only to ensure the maximum of utility to one and to all, but also 
to bring about the widest distribution of justice,in so far at 
least as that is possible in this world. Here it is that we part 
company. Hie saltus ! 

In his article, quoted above, on the Strong and the Weak, 
M. Pantaleoni himself gives us an excellent example, which will 
enable us to appreciate this divergence of opinion. He instances 
the celebrated bargain between Esau and Jacob. He asks him- 
self how he shall judge about that bargain from the hedonistic 
point of view, and he is considerably puzzled. Certainly from 
the point of view of pure political economy, the transaction is 
unexceptionable. What fault can be found with it? Was it 
not freely enacted, and, that being so, did it not produce the 
‘maximum of utility” for either party ? By what authority do you 
say that Esau was virtually cheated? He would only be so if 
the birthright which he gave up was for him of less value than 
the pottage of lentils which he got. But the testimony of the in- 
terested party, the fact that he voluntarily accepted the exchange, 
is an incontestable proof that this was not so. It would be an 
impertinence to pretend to be a better judge than he on his own 
behalf. At the moment when the bargain was concluded, the 
birthright was assuredly of less value than the dish of lentils. 
Where simple souls—like ourselves—are scandalised, is at the 
thought of Jacob’s ill-gotten gains at Esau’s expense, of his 
acquiring something a million times more valuable than what he 
gave! From the hedonistic point of view, however, this mode of 
argument is quite incorrect, for there is nothing to authorise us 
to maintain that Jacob won more over the bargain than Esau, nor, 
in any case, that he won too much. To maintain this, it would 
be necessary to know if the right of primogeniture was really of 
more value (more ophélimité, to use M. Pareto’s expression) to 
Jacob than to Esau. Now this cannot be, for while it is possible 
to compare two desires in the mind of one individual, it is im- 
possible to compare two desires in two minds. There is no 
common measure to hold good, no means of passing from one to 
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the other, “‘no bridge,” as Mr. Wicksteed’s well-known phrase 
has it. 

Here, surely, is the culminating point of individualism! 
When the older school assumed, arbitrarily no doubt, that on the 
contrary all men were alike, their sensations and appreciations 
more or less identical, we believe they were nearer to the truth. 
But argument strictly in accordance with the principle of pure 
hedonism is irrefutable. Nevertheless, it must not be thought that 
M. Pantaleoni is unaware how this conclusion jars with the sense 
of justice innate in each of us, and even with our common sense. 
Accordingly he sets himself to devise a means of escape, to seek, 
that is, some scientific criterion which will warrant his deciding 
that this particular bargain was unjust. And he puts one forward, 
with some diffidence, namely, that we should compare the exchange 
Esau did make with the one he would have made in his “‘ normal 
state,” that is to say, if he had not been famished. In that case 
it may be held as exceedingly probable that his birthright would 
seem of greater utility than the dish of lentils. I am not pre- 
pared to say how far this criterion is good, for we should still 
have to establish the ‘‘ abnormality” of being famished. On the 
contrary, it is, alas! a perfectly normal state for a great number of 
our fellow creatures. And if we consider as vitiated all contracts 
in which one of the parties is driven by hunger, or some 
pressing need, we shall have a long road to travel, for we shall 
have raised no less a problem than that of the legitimacy of 
wages, lending at interest, and rent. 

Now our social relations are at every moment leading to cases 
analogous to that of Esau, and raising the same question. When 
one of those great experts in surgery, whom a French novel has 
branded with the name of ‘ morticoles,’ demands of a patient 
under his knife the sum of 100,000 francs for an operation, the 
hedonistic standpoint has nothing to say to it. The patient has 
thrown into one scale of the balance the sacrifice incurred by the 
fee, in the other, the satisfaction to be gained through the per- 
formance of the operation, and has seen that the one counter- 
balanced the other. In the same way all lawyers, artists, 
engineers, administrators—all, great and small, who derive from 
their produce or their services the maximum value bestowed 
by the needs of others, and who even consider it an honourable 
matter to demand it in terms of price, all these who do as Jacob 
did are absolved by the hedonist. 

But co-operation absolves them not. Far from it! We think 
that, in a world of co-operative organisation, men will not be 
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absolved in getting the maximum of final utility out of their 
products or their services, and that, conversely, they will not be 
intent on paying for the products or the services at the minimum 
rate resulting under the law of supply and demand. In witness 
hereof look at the directors of co-operative societies, or of the 
co-operative wholesales, who administer concerns worth millions 
of pounds in return for salaries at which the manager of a com- 
mercial business on the most modest scale would grumble. 

Well then, says M. Pantaleoni, if you ask people to accept less 
than the total value of their services, or if, inversely, you choose 
to give more than that value, as quoted in the market, these 
persons will give or receive the difference gratuitously. And this 
amounts to saying that they will give or receive charity. Who- 
ever claims less than his due, for instance the philanthropie ad- 
ministrator, such as those who have just been mentioned, or 
whoever gets more than his due, bestows or receives alms. 
Frankly confess, then, that you would have the hedonistie 
principle superseded by the charity principle (principe cari- 
tatif ). 

This last word, we must confess, is well chosen. It is spite- 
fully spirituel, and I have no hesitation in saying that it puts us 
somewhat into a corner. For, as a matter of fact, co-operators 
have always indignantly repudiated any approximation between co- 
operation and works of charity.! Iam positive that those directors, 
to whom I just now alluded, have no idea whatever of dealing ont 
doles to their co-associates, and that the latter have still less any 
idea of accepting such. Nevertheless, I do admit that there is some 
truth in the argument put forward, and that I do not see very 
clearly or precisely where to draw the line between the principle 
of altruism or mutualism and the ‘“caritative” principle—still 
less clearly or precisely, if the word ‘‘ charity” be taken in its 
etymological sense of Jove—the sense in which St. Paul used it 
when he wrote, ‘‘ Now there abideth these three, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; but the greatest of these is Charity.” And if I am 
compelled to testify that through co-operation this element of 
Love is introduced into the social field, I shall not hold co-opera- 
tion as on that account discredited, or even unworthy henceforth 
to attract the attention of scholars. But it does explain, on the 
other hand, why it is that co-operation has always had the peculiar 


1 The idea was repudiated again this summer at the Co-operative Congress at 
Peterborough. Mr. Brown said, ‘‘ What working men wantare better surroundings, 
more means of social improvement, without having to resort to the patronage or te 
the charity of anybody, no matter who.” 
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privilege of being at the same time a kind of religion and a matter 

of business, and why a member of the Hebden Bridge Society, a 
simple manufacturer of fustian like Joseph Greenwood, could 
say: We feel we are doing God’s work. 

Nor has any one the right to say that this feature removes 
co-operation from the field of science. Certainly it is beyond the 
pale of that science which goes by the name of pure political 
economy, and which takes into account the one motor of personal 
interest. But the day may come when the “ caritative”’ principle, 
or the ethical forees—as you will—may be developed in equations 
just as well as the principle of hedonism, and may form in their 
turn the object of an exact science.' Even now it is not 
irreconcilable with that science which may be called social 
economy or sociology, and which inquires into all social relations. 
For observation and history do assuredly reveal this principle of 
love functionirg in the world, under a thousand different shapes, 
side by side with the principle of hedonism. Let no one, there- 
fore, say that we are creating chimeras. Contrariwise, it is the 
homo e@conomicus who is a chimera! Economists have no doubt 
a right to imagine and to study him, as a naturalist may study the 
skeleton hung on wire in his laboratory. But leave us the right 
to study the real man, the concrete man, the sociable man, the 
living man! And grant co-operation the right to seek how this 
all-round man may be realised—not created, for, I repeat, there 
he always is and has been, this creature half egoist, half altruist— 
but how he may be evolved through being set in a favourable 
environment and endowed with institutions appropriate to his real 
nature. Banish co-operation, if you will, from the domain of pure 
political economy; without there remains a world, a greater 
world. That world shall be ours. 

As to that favourable environment, we do not believe that 
competition is adequate to ensure it. Competition is a word 
which, taken alone, means nothing more than the action of 
several persons making for the same goal. But the effect of com- 
petition may be beneficent or disastrous according as that goal 
is good or bad. Among lions competition ought to secure the 
survival of those whose fangs are stoutest and whose claws are 
sharpest in tearing their prey. And in a society where men would 
be moved solely by personal interest, its result would no doubt be 
likewise to create a race of men of prey similar to that race of 
giants of whom the earth was purged bythe deluge. But in a society 


1 See in this connection an essay lately published: Wécanizue sociale, by 
Winiarski. 
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inspired by the ‘ caritative”’ principle, in a City of God where 
the power of the wicked should be abolished and where the wages 
of sin should be death, competition would create a race of saints 
carrying out the word of Christ—‘‘ Whosoever will lose his life 
shall find it.” 

Hence it would be absurd to declare, as a foregone conclusion, 
for or against competition. It is like the tongue in A%sop’s 
fable—it can be the best possible thing or the worst. We shall 
take good care not to condemn it en bloc, and hold it responsible, 
as some Socialists have done, for every kind of social iniquity. 
But we can still less hail it, like the Liberal economists, as able 
by its inherent virtue to give us justice in distribution, liberty in 
production, equilibrium between production and distribution, «ec. 
We cannot admit as an axiom the proposition formulated from the 
outset by Turgot with admirable conciseness, and which subse- 
quent generations of economists have only elaborated, to wit: 
‘*Competition alone can bring out the fair price of things ’’—a 
sentiment which we found again only the other day in the book, 
otherwise remarkable, of a young professor of philosophy: “ Jus- 
tice is not equality but equivalence, and equivalence can only 
come through competition. Hence competition is not war; it is 
justice, law, peace.”? It may indeed be all that, but it is just as 
possible for it to be all the opposite. It is probable that, in a 
society composed of honest people, it would indeed bring about 
the fairest prices and the best quality of produce, as well as the 
survival of the most honest. But in a society composed of people 
with few scruples, which is the case in all countries, whether they 
are civilised or not, it will bring about the exploitation of the 
consumer by the adulteration of goods, and the exploitation of 
the worker by the sweating system. And it will not tend at 
all to the survival of the most honest, but rather to their 
elimination. Hence we have to try, not to abolish competition, 
but to transform it; to repress whatever there is in it that 
makes for deterioration, for retrogression, for homicide, and to 
develop whatever there is in it that makes for melioration, for 
progress, for humaner issues. And for many reasons we believe 
that it is precisely co-operation that can bring about its evolution 





on these lines. 

Here are our principal reasons :— 

In our present economic organisation, that which makes 
competition so sharp, such a positive “ struggle for life,”’ is the 
pursuit of profit. Profit is the goal of all economic activity. 


1 Goblot, Essai sur la Classification des Sciences. 
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Nevertheless, there are no reasonable grounds for this being so. 
The sole object of production, the ground of its existence, is the 
satisfaction of wants. The interest of society is to provide in 
the best possible way for the needs of the greatest number. 
Engaged on these lines competition would have only good results 
—cheapness combined with excellence of quality. The interest 
of the individual is to realise the biggest possible profit. And it 
is because competition has been shunted on to these lines that it 
has become a war to the knife.—Now what is it that co-operation 
does? We have already said it:—(1) Co-operation suppresses 
profit, and in consequence, it does away with the competition 
that makes for profit. (2) It puts power into the hands of the 
consumer, and thereby gives production the object of directly 
satisfying wants. From both points of view, therefore, it is 
exactly the remedy needed for the disease. It does not abolish 
competition, but steers it on to the right track. There is this 
also that, production being henceforth entirely on the bespoke 
system, it is likely that over-production and all the crises it 
entails, would be avoided. 

Of course it is understood that we are speaking of a theo- 
retical co-operative commonwealth. We are within our rights in 
so doing, inasmuch as M. Pantaleoni’s criticisms bear only on the 
theory of co-operation. We do not ignore the fact that dividend- 
hunting is the greatest scourge of co-operation, and has inspired 
Mr. Acland’s melancholy article ‘‘ Is co-operation a failure?” to 
which we have made allusion. But it cannot fairly be expected 
of societies, born and bred in an atmosphere over-heated by the 
craving for profit, that they should wholly succeed in ridding 
themselves of surrounding influences and in acquiring a new 
spirit. It is true that co-operation is held to be at a reactionary 
stage and to be showing less disinterestedness than in her heroic 
period. And if this were a verified fact, it would be a disquieting 
symptom. But the probability is that there is only an optical 
illusion in the matter. The total number of co-operators has 
grown a little too fast, faster at any rate than the number of 
earnest members, so that the latter have come to constitute a 
smaller proportion of the whole mass. To change this state of 
things we must wait till education swells the number of sound 
co-operators fit to rank as the true heirs of Rochdale. 

In any case the fact that this ‘“ divi-hunting”’ is reckoned 
treason against true co-operative principles and calls forth con- 
stantly the liveliest protestations, is sufficient to justify our 
thesis. And besides, however imperfect as yet the co-operative 
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system may be, and however remote as yet from its true ideal, 
still it is quite evident that here and now the competition carried 
on under it has not the same fierceness as it has under the régime 
of capitalism, but is actually attenuated by the existence of a 
genuine solidarity. For example, as often as a new co-operative 
society comes to birth, it does not find itself confronted by 
devouring wolves in the shape of rival undertakings seeking to 
choke it before it can develop, by underselling its goods, by de- 
bauching its customers. On the contrary, it sees around it elder 
sisters welcoming it and lending it very positive assistance, either 
directly, or by the intervention of their wholesale stores, or their 
banks. Even the smallest and the poorest societies enjoy the great 
privilege of finding themselves at the outset in a position almost as 
favoured as the wealthiest and oldest. They can procure com- 
modities and capital on the same terms. And if that is not a posi- 
tively new phenomenon in economic history, I do not know what is! 

But competition is not the only form of conflict among mankind; 
far from it. It only lays like interests by the ears. The more 
rival concerns resemble each other, and the more highly they are 
specialised, the keener becomes their mutual competition. Now 
in the most serious struggles, in those usually borne in mind when 
the ‘‘social problem” is spoken of, the conflicting interests are 
divergent, as in the case of seller and buyer, creditor and debtor, 
master and man. Does co-operation bring here a new principle 
to bear, a method of organisation by which these antagonistic 
forces may be reconciled, which by Jaisser-faire were pitted against 
each other in perpetual combat? Most assuredly is this, in our 
judgment, the essential character of co-operation. We have on 
many an occasion insisted that this is so, and that the real criterion 
of co-operation is to reconcile opposing interests in one and the 
same association. This definition is more comprehensive than 
any of those discussed and set aside by M. Pantaleoni, since it 
applies without exception to every form of co-operative 
association. 

What, in fact, is co-operative consumption? A group of 
consumers organised so as to be their own purveyors. Hereby 
there disappears that antagonism between buyer and seller which 
has given birth to so many conflicts, so much knavery, so many 
lies, and which still finds naive expression in the haggling of 
provincial dealings and oriental bazaars. In the distributive 
society, the price at which the stores sell their goods is of no great 
importance to the associates. If it is dear, they will get back 
their excess payments in the shape of dividends. If it is cheap, 
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the gain is in a more direct form. Buyer and seller in one, the 
member unites in himself their opposite interests. Every co-opera- 
tor bears in himself two men in mutual conflict. The struggle is 
therefore transposed. It no longer rages between two individuals, 
as in the actual economic world; but is carried on in the mind 
and heart of one and the same person. Now this aspect of 
co-operation is worthy of more praise and attention than it has 
yet commanded. It is a moral advance of an incalculable range ! 
The external struggle between man and man is nearly always 
demoralising, and disseminates hatred. But the internal struggle 
is always beneficent, it educates, it forms character, it is the 
beginning of wisdom. 

Practically as much, though in a less perfect fashion, is effected 
by co-operative credit societies. They, in their turn, tend to put 
an end to the terrible war between lenders and borrowers, with 
all its frightful offspring of the starving, the bankrupt, the de- 
spairing, the suicides. Here, too, creditor and debtor are leagued 
together. Not, it is true, in the same individual; nevertheless 
each person in turn fulfils both functions. At one time, through 
the society as intermediary, he lends money to his co-associ- 
ates; at another, through the same channel, he borrows from 
theirs. If he has borrowed at too high a rate of interest, he runs 
no risk of insolvency, since he will get back the excess by way of 
dividend. The savage insistence on his rate of interest, peculiar 
from of old to the usurer, will no longer have any ground for exist- 
ing. No longer shall we see, when co-operation holds the field, a 
Shylock demanding in default of payment his pound of flesh, for it 
is from his partner’s breast, or perhaps his own, that he 
would have to cut it! 

Finally we claim no less for co-operative production or ‘ co- 
partnership.” By it, in its turn, the two antagonistic functions of 
employer and employee are united in one head, and by that fusion 
are annihilated. The workers become their own masters. If 
they reduce their own wages too much, they will, as entrepreneurs, 
compensate themselves, at the year’s end, by touching a larger 
bonus. MRicardo’s terrible law of the inverse variation in profits 
and wages, constituting as it does a synthesis of the whole social 
question, ceases to be intelligible, since there can remain, at the 
outside, only a nominal difference between wages and profits. 


Here then, it seems to us, is an assemblage of changes in 
economic relations of sufficient importance to hold their own 
against M. Pantaleoni’s argument that co-operation can contribute 
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no new principle of distribution. If he contends that we put 
forward no formula like that of the Communists: To each 
according to his needs,—or that of the St. Simonians: To each 
according to his capacities—or that of the Marxists: To each ac- 
cording to his hours of labour—this is quite true. We have no 
faith in formulas. But, if we do not deceive ourselves, there is 
something positively new in doing away with those old economic 
categories, under which products were artificially divided into three 
portions, and each portion was assigned to a definitive factor of 
production :—wages to labour, profit to capital, rent to land,— 
leaving the quantity of each part to be determined by the chances 
of supply and demand ; and further, to substitute the standpoint 
of regarding the produce of every undertaking as acommon lump, 
belonging to all who have co-operated under any title whatever in 
its production, and distributed among them in accordance with a 
social contract, voluntarily imposed and permanent, compelling 
a just division. 

After all it would matter little, evenif it were shown that we have 
effected no change in the actual system of distribution, if only 
we were to succeed in changing its results! Now on this point 
the facts are demonstrable enough. The members of the co- 
operative societies in England distribute six or seven million 
pounds in dividends, and probably put by an equal amount. Had 
it not been for co-operation, these sums would have gone into 
the pockets of middlemen. In the speech above mentioned 
Lord Grey quoted the town of Kettering by way of example. 
Nearly all the inhabitants were members of societies for co-opera- 
tive consumption and production. By one title or the other they 
received (1) a dividend of 2s. 6d. in the pound on their purchases 
at the stores; (2) bonuses equal to 74 per cent. of their wage- 
earnings ; (3) from 5 to 7} per cent. interest on their share in their 
common undertakings, their savings being invested in the same. 
This is as much as to say that nearly every inhabitant of Kettering 
can realise, as @ consumer, a saving of 12) per cent., as a worker, 
a wage bounty of 74 per cent. and, as a capitalist, a bonus, at the 
current rate of interest, of from 2 to 4 per cent. Total bonus on 
his budget :—22 to 24 per cent. And his wages are paid at the 
Trade Union rate, and he is fairly sure of continuity of employ- 
ment. And now if economists want to prove to him that the 
distribution of wealth has undergone in his case no change, and 
that laisser-faire would have given him just as much, let them! 


Co-operators make no pretensions to have discovered either 
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America or gunpowder. They do not even claim for their methods 
any magic virtues as distinct from other forms of association. 
Nay, they believe that trade unions, friendly societies, neighbour- 
hood guilds, workmen’s clubs, &c., all help to deaden the butffet- 
ings of frantic individualism and to develop the feeling of soli- 
darity among mankind. But they do believe that, of all modes of 
association, none is better fitted to give definite shape to the 
principle of solidarity or altruism, to extricate it from what M. 
Paretorecently termed, in the Journal des Economistes, ‘‘a vague 
and nebulous ethical conception,” and even ‘‘ soup-meat for cats.’ 
And its superiority lies herein, that whereas other forms of 
association are useful only in mutual aid, or in defence of 
professional interests, co-operative association under its different 
forms, production, distribution, credit, actually constitutes in- 
dustrial enterprise, and thus goes right to the heart of the econ- 
omic system. There it is a living example of moral forces 
working for industrial ends. And if it be true that the primary 
condition of all social reform is to produce new men, we can say 
that in this respect also co-operation seems to succeed better 
than the rest. I do not know whether Trade Unionism has 
called forth from its ranks as large a number of men not only de- 
voted and enthusiastic, but capable as well, and who, but for co- 
operation, would have remained lost in the mass of wage-earners. 
One of the chief virtues attributed, as we know, by Professor 
Marshall to co-operation is precisely its saving a great squandering 
and waste of men. 

This is why, when a certain number of these societies will have 
been started sporadically here and there in every country, we may 
hope that these microcosms will be adequate to transform the world, 
the great world, after their own image. 

One word in conclusion. Those same economists who lay 
down the impotence of co-operation to transform the world for 
the better, do not hesitate to declare that, if co-operation were to 
become general, its certain result would be to transform the world 
for the worse, to sap the vigour of individual initiative, to slacken 
production, and to bring us to something similar to that stationary 
condition predicted by Stuart Mill when he discerned, through the 
lowering or abolition of profits, “that the stream of human 
industry should finally spread itself out into an apparently 
stagnant sea.” There is a contradiction here not entirely evaded 
1 Journal des Economistes, 15 Février, 1898 :—“ Solidarité sociale,” par Vilfredo 


Pareto. See also M, Démolins A quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons, in the 
chapter against the “ Solidarity” School. 
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by M. Pantaleoni, for he rebukes us in the same terms. And yet, 
if the coming to pass of the Co-operative Commonwealth were to 
produce such an effect, we must conclude that it would be no in- 
significant event! If itis to slacken the spirit of enterprise, it 
would no doubt have first slackened the race for fortune and that 
dollar-hunting, bitterly stigmatised by Stuart Mill in the same 
chapter. That is to say, it would first have done exactly what 
we desire it should do! 

We acknowledge that if co-operation were at one blow to re- 
duce the inventive spirit, the efficient utilisation of labour 
and of scientific research, there would most certainly be 
cause for anxiety. We readily admit that the quest of profit 
has hitherto been the motive force of the whole economic 
machine, and that it would not disappear without leaving a great 
void. But happily it is not proved that progress and discovery 
are necessarily bound up with egoistic ends. Other forces will un- 
questionably rise up and fill its place. It will be said that this is 
optimism. So it may be, but not greater after all than that of 
those engineers who foresee the day when, the coal-supplies being 
exhausted, other natural forces will be ready to supersede them. 
Nay, if industrial progress will not cease for want of a sufficient 
store of coal, neither will economic progress cease for lack of a 
sufficient dose of hedonism, otherwise called egoism. Truly 
There will always be enough. 


1M. Pantaleoni goes so far as to believe that co-operation, if made general, 
would raise the cost of production. But the statistics of Swiss co-operative societies 
published this year, and which I regret not to have at hand, showing the figure of the 
business done by them and the number of their employees, made it clear that the 
proportion was less than in business carried on under free competition. The same 
phenomenon could no doubt be verified for England, and it would be worth while to 
carry it out. 


CHARLES GIDE 
Translated by C. A. FoLey 
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Problems of Modern Industry. By SiIDNEY and BEATRICE 
WeEsB. Pp. 286. (London: Longmans. 1898.) 


Or the eleven chapters of this volume of “essays and studies, 
written during the last ten years,” five are from the pen of Mrs. Webb 
and six from that of her husband. All have seen the light before, and 
some are well-known. They are chips from the workshop of authors 
who have earned distinction by their publication of The History of 
Trade Unionism and of Industrial Democracy. In this latter work we 
find a fuller presentment of the views of the authors on many of the 
questions dealt with in Problems of Modern Industry, but the last- 
mentioned volume is by no means uninstructive, and on some matters 
the treatment is fuller than would have been consistent with the 
scheme of the more ambitious work. 

The volume opens with a reprint of Mrs. Webb’s “ Diary of an 
Investigator,” which is perhaps hardly an essay or a study, but rather 
an admirable picture which stirs the sympathies by its simple portrayal 
of the life of an East End work-room. In ‘The Jews of East 
London” Mrs. Webb has reprinted the well-known chapter from Mr. 
Booth’s Life and Labour of the People, and although published in 
1889, and defective in important detail, it still remains true in general 
outline. It fails to give due importance to the anglicising influences 
that are at work among the foreign Jews; it exaggerates the degree 
of completeness with which the Jewish Board of Guardians is now 
able to cope with the problem of relief presented by the Jewish poor ; 
and it of necessity fails to give any adequate impression of the extent 
to which the Jews have rapidly spread in St. George’s-in-the-East, 
Mile End Old Town, Stepney, and even further East during the last 
few years. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Women’s Wages,” we have a reprint of the 
paper read by Mr. Webb before the Economic Section of the British 
Association in 1891, and published in the Economic Journat of 
that year. Putting on one side the ‘ genteel” vocations, it is 
shown that ‘‘ where the inferiority of earnings (of women] exists, 
it is almost always co-existent with an inferiority of work.” But the 
extent to which “ women’s inferiority of remuneration for equivalent 
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work” does prevail, although it may be lessened by ‘“ education and 
combination among women themselves ” still strengthens Mr. Webb’s 
belief in the ‘‘ Policy of a National Minimum ”’ advocated in Industrial 
Democracy. 

In the following chapter, on ‘‘ Women and the Factory Acts,” Mrs. 
Webb argues effectively in the interests of women, in favour of the 
extension of the field of protective legislation, and her advocacy is 
doubtless strengthened by her belief in the tendency of the Acts to 
favour production on a large scale. The point is dealt with again in 
her chapter entitled ‘‘ How to do away with the Sweating System,” 
in which the extension of the Acts to the sweated industries is urged, 
the point especially dealt with being the additional responsibilities 
that it is held should be placed upon landlords of places used as 
factories or workshops, and upon employers who give out work to be 
done at home. Belief in the advantages that can be secured by 
administrative machinery pervades the whole of this volume, and is 
especially conspicuous in this chapter, reaching, perhaps, its cul- 
ininating point in the suggestion (p. 152) that ‘‘ the responsibility of 
the giver-out of work for the hours of labour of the protected classes 
should be insisted upon in future legislation.”” Mrs. Webb’s last 
chapter deals with ‘‘The Relationship between Co-operation and 
Trade Unionism,’’ which should, she holds, be of the nature of ‘‘ an 
ideal marriage,” each partner respecting the individuality of the other, 
‘‘ whilst both cordially join forces to secure their common end—the 
Co-operative State.” In this State, elsewhere called Democratic, and 
always essentially Socialistic according to our authors’ conception of 
it, Mrs. Webb finds no place for the independent and detached 
Associations of Producers, and an opportunity is found in this chapter 
to renew her well-known objections to this, as many think, the best 
and most hopeful form of co-operative enterprise. 

After contributions by Mr. Webb on ‘The Regulation of the 
Hours of Labour”; on ‘The National Dividend and its Distribu- 
tion,” an essay in abstract economics; and on ‘‘ The Reform of the 
Poor Law,” in which National Pensions for the Aged independent of 
any scheme of insurance, the reform of the Poor Law Schools, better 
provision for the sick (it being accepted that their treatment ‘‘ must 
become more and more a matter of collective provision”), free burials, 
and the abolition of the casual ward are the points chiefly insisted 
upon, we are brought to his two concluding chapters on ‘ The Diffi- 
culties of Individualism ” (first published in the Economic JouRNAL, 
1891) and on “ Socialism, true and false.” The former of these 
is addressed to the unbeliever, but is somewhat demagogic and 
The latter, forming the last in the whole 
volume, was originally addressed to Socialists themselves, and 
gives them much excellent advice. They are especially urged to 
think hard on problems still unsolved, and to be on their guard 
against the adoption of either “catastrophic” or utopian forms of 
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unconvincing in tone. 
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their common creed. But the whole volume, whether originally 
addressed to Socialists or to any other section of the community or 
not, may now be regarded as having for its primary object the driving 
out of ‘the Devil of Individualism,” and it is well to have from Mr. 
Webb so concise an expletive to hold our attention and help us to see 
what his aims really are. According to our author, indeed, the puri- 
fying process is already actively at work, although men obstinately 
refuse to recognise it; in spite of themselves, the new heaven is 
surely dawning for England, and England, especially Westminster, 
knows it not. Thus, although the ordinary Member of Parliament, 
as Mr. Webb has remarked in an earlier chapter (p. 104), ‘‘as regards 
actual legislation and practical collectivist administration, has empiri- 
cally led the world,’ he is still unconscious of the extent to which 
‘‘his most cherished political beliefs are a mere exploded superstition.” 
‘‘His mind remains caught in the individualist thicket of the last 
century.” 

The severity of Mr. Webb’s strictures is doubtless, to a great 
extent, explained by the inability of others to accept his own reading 
of the political and industrial horoscope, but he is too exacting. 
Believing, as he does, that ‘‘ the production and distribution of wealth, 
like any other public function, needs to be organised and controlled 
for the benefit of the whole community ” (p. 233), and seeing no limit 
to the desirable extension of the functions of Government, he is 
inclined to be impatient of those who sanction a few practical measures, 
and refuse to travel with the Fabian Society, theoretically, along the 
whole road. But Mr. Webb errs in charging logical inconsistency and 
intellectual stupidity against those whose Individualism is not as 
theoretic and as pat as is his own Socialism. He himself is happy 
in the possession of a “ final cause” in all his political advocacy and 
economic reasoning, for, although with the individualist, the educa- 
tionalist, the moralist, and the preacher, he tells us that ‘“ the real 
goal of all collective effort is the creation of individual character ’”’ 
(p. 226), ‘‘ the main principle of reform” must, he writes on p. 259, 
be “ the substitution of collective ownership and control for individual 
private property in the means of production.” It is this lesson that 
he is anxious to instil into the minds of ‘the ordinary man” and of 
the ‘‘ empirical collectivists”” of Parliament. As a Socialist, therefore, 
he recognises it to be a not unimportant part of his task to help to 
provide this generation with that ‘‘ body of systematic political 
thought,” of which it is so sadly in need. He is thus full of doctrine 
and prolific of suggestion, throwing innumerable darts at the public 
mind in the hope that some will stick. Proposals for the control of 
other people stud the volume, and ‘‘movements” of one kind or 
another are apt to assume undue importance. Trade Unionism, Co- 
operation, and every extension of governmental interference, from 
Woolwich Arsenal to the last new Board School, are all alike 
swept into the comprehensive net of Socialism, and even Conservative 
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Glasgow burghers are portrayed as advanced Collectivists. There is 
danger in this habit of mind. The Post Office, for instance, as a 
political illustration acquires a fictitious importance ; the municipalisa- 
tion of tramways, of gas and water, of telephones and free libraries 
leads to unreasonable forecasts; factory legislation and effective 
sanitary administration are given a theoretic economic importance, 
whereas they are sufficiently explained by simple considerations of 
public health and morality, while nearly every ‘“‘ Expansion of Municipal 
Activity’ at present witnessed in this country is due either to 
the same motives, or, as even in the case of direct employment 
for the most part, to the desire to conduct business in a business-like 
way, or, as in the adoption of the fair wages clause, to ensure that 
the public representative body shall not fall, as employers, far 
behind the example given by the best representatives of the employing 
class. If, however, attention be concentrated on such sectional or 
limited phases of the life of the community, there is danger lest the 
forest be not seen for the trees, for its organic life remains some- 
thing quite distinct from and far greater than these accidents of its 
existence. In its essence it it neither organised nor controlled. It 
pulsates with individual freedom and expansion; it is not bound by 
our own shores, but is wrapped up in a way which is not even hinted 
at in such a volume as that before us, with the industrial life of other 
countries, and, above all, with an England and a London beyond 
the seas. 

Mr. Webb’s clearness of statement, his command of apt illustra- 
tration, and his vigorous criticisms always make him interesting and 
informing, while his genuine care for the common welfare and his 
untiring industry command our respect. But the practical effects of 
his teaching are of more doubtful value, and many will describe him, 
as he himself has described Dr. Smiles, as ‘‘ that unconscious 
corruptor of youth.’ The democratic man who flits over the pages 
of Mr. Webb’s writings, ousting the economic man that our author is 
too ready to think dominates even the practical teaching of many of 
the earlier economists, is an optimistic, if somewhat dull creation. 
He is, moreover, hardly to a less extent than his economic prototype, 
a creature of hypothesis. But not entirely, for many hopeful and 
theoretic sons of industry are apt to imagine that they realise him 
in the flesh, and it is on these that Mr. Webb’s teaching is perhaps 
most likely to do harm. By a natural process the State and the 
Municipality are becoming more intimate forces in the national life 
year by year, and Mr. Webb assures us, in his discussion of the Reform 
of the Poor Law, that it is desirable to promote in every way “ the 
feeling that the Government is no entity outside of ourselves, but 
merely ourselves organised for collective purposes.” There is danger, 
however, lest, under the influence of such teaching, whatever truth 
may underlie the Socialistic paradox that ‘the man is the State ’’— 
strange ultra-democratic version of the L’#tat, c’est moi of Louis 
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Quatorze—should be forgotten, and that the individual should turn 
his mind too readily, to adapt a classic formula, to something not 
himself that makes for livelihood. Ernest AVES 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By Davip F. ScHLoss. 
Third Edition. (London: Williams and Norgate. 1898.) 


THE appearance of a third, ‘‘ revised and enlarged,” edition of this 
well-known book will receive a cordial welcome from economic 
students. They will find that the characteristic features of the earlier 
editions have been preserved ; but that, as the author himself remarks, 
in the six years, which have elapsed since the first edition was issued, 
‘‘a considerable amount of fresh and more detailed information bearing 
upon the questions, with which it deals, has become available’; and 
it is here incorporated with the older matter with the same subtle 
skill and judicious discrimination, which were evident in the original 
form of the book. For some of that new material Mr. Schloss is 
indebted to his own reports made to the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade on Profit-Sharing and Gain-Sharing ; and one of the 
most conspicuous services, which he has rendered to the cause of 
careful thought and real progress, by punctilious distinctions between 
phenomena too often confused in popular, and even professional 
reasoning, is exemplified in these reports, where he is at pains to 
point out the important differences between what he terms Gain- 
Sharing and Profit-Sharing strictly so-called. For a large proportion 
of the other new material, incorporated with the old in this edition, 
he has had recourse to the voluminous literature of the Labour 
Commission, with which he has rendered himself familiar; and he is 
also, as we should expect, thoroughly conversant with other indepen- 
dent writing, such as, for example, the recent exhaustive Industrial 
Democracy of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. In short, a book which, when 
it first appeared, was at once recognised as a veritable storehouse of 
authentic information on matters of actual fact, has, in this third 
edition, fully maintained the repute, which it deservedly won. 

Some ‘slight re-arrangement’’ has been effected of some parts. 
In one case two chapters have been thrown into one, in another a 
chapter or two has been omitted ; and the book has, we think, 
gained in compactness and lucidity, but not diminished, but increased, 
in size, in consequence. For, as Mr. Schloss remarks, ‘all the 
material facts originally given” are ‘‘ re-stated in appropriate parts of 
the present edition.” ‘So far,” he adds, ‘‘as diction, apart from 
substance, is concerned, it may be noted that a great part of the book 
has been practically re-written.” 

This statement implies that Mr. Schloss has, as we should expect, 
carefully scrutinised his conclusions ; but we believe we are sub- 
stantially correct, if we hasten to add that, as we should also expect 
with so careful and judicial an observer, he has seen reason in few 
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instances to make any serious correction. He is more ready to admit 
profit-sharing as desirable in the small class of cases, where its 
supposed advantages cannot be secured by such varieties of the wages 
system as “‘ progressive wages,” and it is ‘ practically impossible to 
measure the extra value of special zeal and of special care otherwise 
than by the figures of the profit and loss account.” He also 
recognises, with characteristic frankness, that the “ progress made” 
by ‘self-governing ” co-operative associations “ during the last few 
years has been very remarkable,” and that ‘‘no one, who has watched 
the recent developments .of Industrial Co-operation, can doubt that, 
since Mrs. Webb’s acute criticism of the Co-operative Movement was 
compiled, a decided change in the direction of the acquisition by the 
workmen employed in these co-operative associations of an increased 
voice in their management has taken place.’’ These modifications of 
view are not unimportant, and the social reformer will be quick to 
note them, and appropriate them for the purpose of his argument; but 
he will still, if he be candid, have to deal with a criticism on Mr. 
Schloss’s part of the claims of profit-sharing and industrial co- 
operation, which is no less acute and subtle than it is founded on wide 
observation of actual fact. For this is the main characteristic of Mr. 
Schloss’s work, and in this its supreme value consists. It is through- 
out founded on the careful and remorseless study of fact. We can 
accord no higher praise; and this it deserves no less in its enlarged 
than its original shape. L. L. Price 


The Standard of Life and other Studies. By Mrs. BERNARD 
BosanquEt. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1898. Pp. 219. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tuis collection of studies is offered more particularly to the large 
body of readers who are interested in social questions, but lack a pre- 
liminary training in economics. Mrs. Bosanquet states in her preface 
that the first study is an attempt to bring together, in a simple form, 
some of the more fundamental economic ideas, and to show their appli- 
cation to questions of the present day, and especially ‘‘to emphasise 
the importance, and to explain the actual working of the standard of 
life as the basis of economic progress.” The subsequent studies are 
of a more detailed character, all having more or less intimate connec- 
tion with this main idea. 

It is not, however, the general reader only to whom these studies 
will be of value. The trained student of economics will welcome, with 
perhaps a fuller appreciation, this interesting and suggestive contribu- 
tion to economic literature. 

It is in this deeply significant idea of the standard of life, says 
Mrs. Bosanquet, that most of the industrial problems of to-day centre, 
and which is made the base for all forward movements of the working 
class. This standard of life, which must be distinguished from the 
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standard of comfort—the satisfaction of the crudest cravings of mankind 
—is defined as the standard of activities and wants. It is essentially 
progressive, including all that is best and highest in human life. It is 
progressive for all, and though to a certain extent it is the same in 
England for all, as in morality, cleanliness, and sufficiency of food, yet 
it varies from class to class so soon as this rudimentary stage is passed, 
as, ¢.g., in education, dress, housing, and recreation. The most obvious 
differences between classes consist in their different standards in such 
matters. The reason for these differences of standard lies in the pro- 
gressiveness of man. Not all have yet worked out their freedom 
from the lower range of desires, while others, who have caught a view 
of a universe of more desirable things to be mastered are at different 
stages of progression. The difference of standard, then, is both 
the condition and the consequence of vitality and progress in a nation. 
It is not so much greater uniformity, therefore, that should be aimed 
at, as getting rid of certain definite disadvantages incident to certain 
classes or occupations. Equality of opportunity, e.g., for all classes, for 
both men and women, to make it possible for each one to do what he 
is best fitted for, is an ideal not yet realised. 

Since the well-being of any man or class is for the most part deter- 
mined by the standard which he accepts, it is each one’s duty to see 
that he gives his children at least as high a standard as his own, and 
as good an opportunity of realising it. 

There is a close connection between a “living wage” and the stan- 
dard of life, but the latter includes many things which cannot be bought 
by money. An advance in wages, therefore, can never be more than 
an element in social progress. Defining the living wage as the least 
upon which the man can live so as to maintain the standard he has 
set before himself, the minimum that such a standard should include is 
efficiency of mind, body, and conditions. This cannot be ensured to 
any class until it is included in the standard accepted by the individuals 
of that class, and maintained by their own exertions. When the stan- 
dard is lower, in the sense of involving less expenditure, the wages will 
be found to keep proportionately low. 

The difference in wages between men and women is an illustration 
of the effect of this difference of standard. Women, it is supposed, are 
able to live on a lower wage. But this is so chiefly because they 
accept a much lower standard of living. Their impaired vitality, which 
is the natural consequence, reacts by making them less efficient. A 
woman needs less only in the sense that it costs less to maintain a low 
physical standard than a high one. 

The same difference of standard, resulting in similar differences of 
efficiency, is found between the wage-earners of different countries. 

The only hope of improving the condition of certain classes, then, 
lies rather in the indirect direction of raising their standard of liying. 

Sir Robert Giffen’s statistics on the wages of the working classes 
are quoted to prove the progress that has already taken place in this 
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direction during the last fifty years. The rise is even more marked if 
comparison be made with a century ago, by means of the budgets con- 
tained in Sir F. Eden’s work The State of the Poor. Here it may be 
seen how lamentably low was the standard considered sufficient for 
the workman of the last century, when his wages hardly provided the 
barest necessaries of life. 

Increase of wages and decrease of hours of labour afford some 
measure of the progress in the standard attained. It is not, however, 
increased material comfort only that is involved, but a rise in the 
standard of life in other directions. From examinations into working- 
class expenditure, the conclusion may be drawn that, on the whole, the 
larger the income, the smaller the proportion which is expended on 
satisfying the elementary appetites. 

In the standard of life we find the most potent factor which deter- 
mines the rate of wages. Where a definite standard has been set up, a 
progressive force comes into play, of which one effect is to check a re- 
duction in wages, and to further any advance, limited in its effects by 
the particular conditions of the moment. 

In this connection the lower standard of women would seem to 
offer some justification for the outcry against women’s competition in 
industries where men and women are employed. But the cure would 
lie not in excluding them from the work, but in helping them to raise 
their standard in every possible way. 

In the long run it is the standard of life aimed at by any class 
which determines what the wages of the individuals of that class will 
be, subject to many checks and limitations according to the conditions 
of particular times and places, e.g., the demand and supply of labour. 
The ability of wage-earners to maintain and raise their standard will 
depend very largely upon their being educated to do the kind of work 
which is in demand, while again their willingness to give this education 
to their children will depend on the standard of life at which they aim. 

Closely connected with this idea of the standard of life is the divi- 
sion of society into classes. To this subject Mrs. Bosanquet devotes a 
separate essay. The spirit of class warfare which still pervades and 
embitters all discussion of social questions on the Continent has almost 
died out in England. The reason is partly to be found in the gradual 
breaking down of class barriers, as the result of opening up all grades 
of employment to the different members of the community. Each class 
melts by indistinguishable degrees into that above and that below. 
Capitalists and wage-earners are gradually adopting more of the 
qualities of the other. With the growth of trade unions, clubs, and 
building societies, workmen are rapidly becoming considerable property 
owners, while, on the other hand, it is becoming more and more 
common for members of the leisured class to enter some field of 
employment. Class distinctions are consequently becoming more 
and more obliterated. The class feeling is strongest where this 
intermixture is least felt. It is only in the two extremes of 
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English society, therefore, that it is still found to exist in any 
strength. It exists in them because they no longer belong to 
the throbbing life of the nation. Both are outcast—relics of the 
old feudal system of patronage and dependence. This is now an 
exceptional condition. It is the gradual merging of all classes into 
each other which is becoming universal. The change is affecting 
the whole community—the very wealthy giving place to the moderately 
wealthy, and the very poor to the moderately comfortable. The 
skilled artisan class is being recruited from the unskilled labourer 
and the residual class, and the professions from the hitherto leisured 
class. 

But this does not mean, Mrs. Bosanquet maintains, that industrial 
warfare will cease, as the distinction between wage-earners and 
capitalists becomes less marked, but that it will take the form of 
rivalry between different branches of production. The ‘‘ New Trades’ 
Combination Movement” illustrates the way in which capital and 
labour may combine voluntarily against other classes of producers. 
The result of such organisation would be that the producers of the 
necessaries of life would be able to increase their returns almost 
indefinitely at the expense of the community. 

The education and industrial training of women are discussed in 
two subsequent essays. The higher education of women, which 
demands ‘‘ that what knowledge women do have shall be true know- 
ledge, and not mere accomplishment, and that the best shall be open 
to them so far as they are able to avail themselves of it,” is shown to 
be, both from the economic and the moral point of view, of the highest 
importance. The community as a whole, and most of all the industrial 
section, will benefit from the change. Thorough industrial training is 
the only cure for our ‘“‘sweated” industries. The one remedy is to 
enable these underpaid women to earn better wages, and this can 
only be done by giving them a better industrial training. Their 
deficiency in this respect mainly accounts for the striking difference 
between the wages of men and women. The point is not so much that 
women are paid less for doing the same work as men, but that they 
are usually employed on those parts of the work which require less 
skill, the result of their want of training. 

In the passage from Xenophon’s Memorabilia, which Mrs. Bosanquet 
translates at the end of the volume, Glaucon unwillingly admits in 
reply to Socrates, that it is ‘‘ dangerous for people to talk and be busy 
with matters which they don’t understand.” It is now even more 
dangerous. The ardent social reformer of to-day, however, will find 
in these studies considerable help towards understanding some of 
the questions which come before us at the present time, and the 
fundamental economic ideas which lie at their root. 

MARGRIETA VAN DER VEEN 
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Congres International de Législation du Travail tenu a Bruxelles 
du 27 au 30 Septembre, 1897. Rapports et compte rendu 
analytique des séances. (Bruxelles: P. Weissenbruch. 
1898. Pp. xxxv.—741.) 


La Répression du Travail en Chambre. By EUGENE ScHWIED- 
LAND. (Paris: L. Larose. 1897. Pp. 98.) 


Die Entwickelung der deutschen Arbeiterschutzgebung seit 1890. 
By Dr. ALFRED WEBER. (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 
1897. Pp. 50.) 


La Législation Sociale en Hongrie. By JosEPH SZTERENYI. 
(Budapest : Société anonyme d’imprimerie de Pest. 1897. 
Pp. 58.) 


In the speech in which M. le duc d’Ursel closed the International 
Congress at Brussels, of which he had been President, he expressed 
the conviction that in every country, in spite of all peculiarities of 
national character or trade, the current of public opinion was setting 
towards the regulation of labour and the protection of the labourer by 
the State; but that “in each nation the regulation will bear the 
special imprint of the character of the people and of the particular 
economic conditions in which they live. Thus, under an appearance 
of disagreement, a universal agreement upon a fundamental principle 
is being arrived at.” 

Judging from the reports presented to the Congress by representa- 
tives of many countries, and from the tone of the discussions which 
followed them, it seems hardly too much to say that, so far as labour 
in factories is concerned, not only is the general principle of State 
intervention universally accepted, but the nature of the regulations 
tends to become more and more alike in every civilised country. One 
by one the different Governments of Europe are adopting one or 
another of the restrictions which have been embodied in the factory 
legislation of Great Britain during the last half century. Thus, from 
Roumania comes the news of a law regulating the labour of women 
and children in unhealthy trades, passed in 1894, and of a law insist- 
ing upon the cessation of labour on Sundays and festivals, passed in 
1897; in Hungary, an obligatory Sunday rest (with many exceptions, 
it is true) was established in 1891, and the work of the Factory 
Inspectors was defined by law in 1893; and in both Spain and Italy, 
where no restrictions are at present imposed upon the labour of women 
and children in factories and mines, proposals have been laid before the 
Parliaments embodying such restrictions, and there seems little doubt 
that they will pass into law before long. 

If, however, the battle of State intervention seems to have been 
won so far as factories are concerned, it has still to be fought upon the 
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field of home industries. The advocates of individual liberty and of 
entire freedom of labour contracts are driven to oppose further factory 
legislation, as a rule, on the grounds of the injury which it may cause 
to some branch of trade in their particular country as compared with 
other countries; but, on the question of home work, they can still 
rally to their old battle cry. ‘‘ The labourer in his own home,” said 
M. Fleury at the Congress, ‘‘ works, perhaps, under conditions which 
are unhygienic; he may spend more time over his work than factory 
labourers do. But his labour is his property, it is himself. Are you 
going to infringe his liberty, to attack his property?” ‘‘ What!” cried 
M. Hubert Valleroux, ‘‘may a woman who wishes to attend to her 
children and her household, or a father who prefers to work at home, 
aided by his own family, not do so? and do so in any way which 
seems best to her or him?” On the other hand, amongst the oppo- 
nents of unrestricted home work, there is very little agreement as to 
either the nature or the degree of the restrictions which should be 
imposed, and where legislation on the subject has been attempted, 
there is also a striking variety of regulations. It is interesting to notice, 
however, that where the legislature is most democratic, these restrictions 
are most stringent. Some of the North American States and the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand colonies have in this matter left the old world far 
behind. In New Zealand every place in which two or more persons 
are employed in working for wages, or in the preparation of objects for 
sale, is considered as a workshop, and comes under the general law of 
factories and workshops, whilst every employer who gives out work to 
be done at home, must keep an exact list of the persons who take such 
work, their addresses, the amount of work done, and the money 
earned. Moreover, a printed label must be affixed to every article of 
clothing or other object which is made in a private dwelling or un- 
registered workshop. The registration of home workers and the 
affixing a label to the products of unregistered workshops are methods 
of restriction which have also been adopted by several of the North 
American States, and very extensive powers are given to the inspectors 
who enforce the laws as to the sanitary conditions of the rooms in 
which work is carried on. The fact is, perhaps, the best answer that 
can be made to the assertion of M. Strauss in the Brussels Congress, 
that the extension of the province and powers of the inspectorate is 
resented by nations of an independent character, although it may be 
imposed upon peoples who have been drilled into submission: and the 
point was well brought out by Miss Anderson, who urged that in a 
democratic State the intervention of the inspector is accepted as the 
expression of the national—not merely the governmental—will. Cer- 
tainly, if those actually engaged in home work are not themselves in 
favour of the regulation of their labour—and Miss Anderson asserts 
that toa great extent they are—those who are most nearly allied to 
them in the industrial ranks are strongly in favour of it. Thus Dr. 
Schwiedland, in his very interesting monograph on La répression du 
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travail en chambre, quotes resolutions passed by a congress of German 
tailors and tailoresses in 1896 at Eisenach, and by an International 
Congress of tailors in London in the same year, in which the applica- 
tion of very stringent regulations to home work was demanded ; whilst 
a congress of Austrian trade unionists, held at Vienna in 1896, passed 
the following resolutions :— 

*‘ Home work should be entirely prohibited by law (after a specified 
period of time) in all its forms, because this is the only way in which 
all its evils can be done away. 

‘‘Employers should be forced to have all necessary processes of 
manufacture carried on in their own workshops, which they should 
provide, and which should be suited to the nature of the work and in 
accordance with hygienic requirements. 

“ But, above all, the Congress demands that, in the case of all work 
done for the State or for local authorities, the employers should be 
obliged to have such work done in their own workshops.” 

The last resolution refers to an indirect method of discouraging 
home work which has, so far, been adopted by the State and the local 
authorities of the United Kingdom only ; but the label affixed to the 
products of home work in some of the United States and the English 
colonies is intended to form a check upon the sale of such goods, and 
efforts are made by voluntary associations, such as the ‘‘ Consumers’ 
League’’ in New York and the Co-operative Societies in England, to 
discourage their use. In view, however, of such appalling evils as are 
depicted in the report on “ Le travail & domicile 4 Lyon” and other 
papers laid before the Congress at Brussels, it seems hardly possible 
to doubt that before long we shall be as near to an international 
agreement as to the principle and methods of the regulation of home 
work as we now seem to be with regard to the regulation of factory 
labour. A. H. BLoMEFIELD 


Orientaziont Sociologiche dalla Sardegna. By GIOVANNI 
PINNAFERRA. (Bari: Stab. Tip. Fratelli Pausini. 1898.) 


Booxs upon the subject of sociology, though rarely very in- 
structive, do not often fail to be interesting. Professor Pinnaferra’s little 
book forms no exception to this rule. There does not appear to be 
anything in it which will have a permanent value, yet it contains a 
good deal of matter which is suggestive and interesting. Some writers 
have attempted to derive all human impulse and passion from the 
desire for self-preservation and the desire to reproduce the species. 
Our author recognises three laws in the evolution of the universe of 
human beings ; (1) That of assimilation (assimilazione) which obtains 
maximum results with the minimum of means; (2) That of 
attraction which forms complexes of heterogenous beings; (3) That 
of prohibition (inhibizione) which makes proper collective adaptations. 
Economics is the name of the study of egoistic endeavour, which 
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obtains as much as possible with the smallest effort. Ethics, that 
of the altruistic feelings which bind men together ; law is that of the 
conscious desire for regulating the collective power of human beings 
for the greatest advantage of all. On the basis of this tripartite 
division the author proceeds to discuss several matters of considerable 
importance and interest, amongst others Socialism and Malthusianism. 
Many of his observations are acute and thoughtful, but a book of 126 
pages is by far too short for a proper discussion and development of 
so many questions of difficulty. The answer to the question which 
heads the first chapter ‘‘ Che é il Bene per gli uomini?” is given in 
only 14 pages ; ‘‘ Dov’ é la giustizia?” is almost as big a subject and 
is dismissed in the next chapter. The third chapter, which deals 
more particularly with economics, is marred by a misunderstanding 
of Ricardo. The author appears not to have noticed that Ricardo 
uses the word wages in two distinct senses. The last chapter deals 
with Malthusianism, but contains little that is new. The chief merit 
of the book is the insistence upon the proper sphere of economics, and 
this should cover many defects. C. P. SANGER 


Les Impéts en Suisse. Par M. DE CERENVILLE. (Lausanne: 
Cosbar. 1898.) 


M. DE CERENVILLE’s work is mainly, but not merely, descriptive. 
His clear exposition of the Swiss system of taxation is enhanced 
by reflections which may be applicable to other countries. 

The first fact which strikes us is the great increase of Swiss 
taxation in recent years: by 67 per cent. since 1886. The increase 
has not been equal in the three branches of Swiss taxation, Federal, 
Cantonal, and Communal. The greatest increase is shown by the 
Federal taxes, of which the proceeds increased between 1886 and 1896 
by 160 per cent. A large part of the Federal revenue is derived from 
import duties (if we may apply this term to an inland country); a 
resource the more productive in that the tariffs have been designed in 
the interest of the revenue, not for the sake of protection. 

The liquor monopoly is managed by the Federal Government, but 
the profits are distributed among the Cantons. The Swiss, like the 
French legislators, aim at checking the excessive indulgence in strong 
drink. We might apply to modern Switzerland almost the very words 
in which Adam Smith describes what he says, ‘‘ has been for some 
time past the policy of Great Britain.” According to this policy, 
‘« Spirituous liquors might remain as dear as ever, while, at the same 
time, the wholesome and invigorating liquors of beer and ale might be 
considerably reduced in their price.’”’” The Swiss law goes so far as to 
provide that 10 per cent. of the profits of the liquor monopoly should 
be employed in ‘‘combating alcoholism.” But it would seem that this 
clause has hitherto been a dead letter. The fiscal success of the 
monopoly has not been so great as was anticipated. 
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The Cantonal taxes present various features of interest. It appears 
that direct taxes flourish best in the more urban, indirect in the 
agricultural, cantons ; contrary to Thiers’ dictum, ‘‘ Pays pauvre, pays 
esclave et impdt direct; pays libre, pays riche et impot indirect.” 
M. Cérenville assigns as a reason for the distinction which he has ob- 
served, that ready money has a special value for the agriculturist, a great 
part of whose income consists of goods in kind, not easily valued, for 
the purpose of taxation. 

Among the direct Cantonal imports are found taxes on property as 
well as on income.’ M. de Cérenville prefers the latter kind for reasons 
which deserve attention, 

Among the numerous experiments in taxation which Switzerland 
is trying, progressive taxes in great variety may be noted. M. de 
Cérenville’s description is the more valuable, as he has been at pains 
to obtain in each case the most recent information. Have these 
progressive taxes caused accumulation to stop short, as objectors 
have predicted? No; for the simple reason that after a certain point 
the progress in the tax ceases; it becomes for very large fortunes 
simply proportional. No doubt there exists the danger that a tax of 
this sort will continually be made more progressive, and that the rich 
will be driven out of the canton. But the danger has been foreseen, 
and so far appears to have been fairly well avoided. 

The specimens which we have indicated may suffice to show how 
valuable are the materials which M. de Cérenville has collected and 
arranged. He has given to the financiers of other countries an 
excellent opportunity of acting on his motto, Compare and Improve. 

F. Y. EpGEwortH 


La Riforma delle Leggi sui Tributi Locali. By Professor C. A. 
CONIGLIANI. (Modena: 1898. 8vo, pp. 751.) 


Ir is indisputable that problems of local taxation and finance have 
been rapidly coming to the front both in theoretical discussion and in 
the minds of those engaged in the work of legislation and practical 
administration. Most of the leading countries of the world have either 
—as in Prussia—reformed their system of local finance, or—as in 
Great Britain and Italy—are considering what reforms are required. 
Where the total pressure of public burdens is almost too heavy to be 
endured the need for amendment is greatest ; and this, unfortunately, 
seems to be the actual position in Italy. Hence the appearance of a 
number of special studies dealing with the most prominent evils, and 
suggesting many expedients for improvement in existing arrangements 
respecting local taxation. Amongst these Professor Conigliani’s 
elaborate work is the most important. An unduly critical reader 
might, perhaps, complain that a little more condensation of the various 
discussions, together with the omission of matter easily obtainable 
elsewhere, would diminish the labour of studying the work and 
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increase its utility; but it is only necessary to remember the 
ponderous and undigested mass of material that an English: Blue-book 
contains, in order to feel that the logical grouping and careful sum- 
maries—not to speak of the clear type and good paper—of our author’s 
treatise are something for which to feel grateful. 

The book is divided into four parts. In the first a general survey 
of local government administration is given. Special attention is 
directed towards the expenditure of the communes and the variations of 
its amount during the last fifteen years. Professor Conigliani main- 
tains that under modern conditions some large classes of local expendi- 
ture will necessarily increase, so that a feeling of rigid retrenchment 
by itself cannot suffice. The true remedies are rather the pro- 
motion of productive power and a fairer distribution of the charges 
which cannot be taken as fixed. 

A second part treats of the effect of the legislation in force 
respecting local taxation, and criticises its weak points in no sparing 
manner. The prime source of evil is declared to lie in the 
restraints imposed on the action of the communes in the interest of 
the finances of the central government, which date in their first form 
from 1866, but have been much developed in later years. The method 
of raising local revenue by additions to the State taxes (similar to the 
French centimes additionels) has gradually become a principal, instead 
of a subsidiary, form of receipt. When we remember that the bases 
of assessment are of a very unsatisfactory kind, it is plain that the 
system must produce an unjust distribution of the burden. The 
taxation of moveable wealth and personal receipts is also extremely 
defective. In the latter case especially the tax burden does not even 
approximate to the net revenue received. Finally, the taxation of 
commodities through the octrois, though in Professor Conigliani’s 
opinion a necessary part of local revenue, has, he thinks, been pushed 
to extremes. No due distinction has been made between the case of 
rural districts and that of large towns, where fiscal barriers can be 
maintained with comparative ease. Certain conclusions emerge from 
the criticism of the existing institutions, of which the most important 
are: (1) that direct local taxation should, in the main, be “real” 
{i.e., imposed on objects) rather than “personal,” and (2) that it 
should fall on moveable as well as immoveable wealth. The replace- 
ment of octrois in the smaller communes by a tax on the production of 
wine and the sale of meat is also recommended. 

From criticism leading up to results obtained by induction, the 
author passes in his third part to the consideration of the general 
principles that must underlie any sound financial system. These may 
be grouped under three heads, viz.: (1) the establishment of proper 
relations between the central and local authorities, (2) the just 
distribution of the burdens of local taxation, and (3) the adoption of 
those forms of taxation that are fittest for local purposes. Under the 
first head Professor Conigliani pronounces an emphatic judgment 
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against the method of grants from the State to the communes. A 
subvention for a special purpose may be sometimes admissible, but the 
system of State contributions injures the very basis of local financial 
institutions. Nor is mere limitation on the amount of taxation 
advisable ; the true policy is rather to assign to the communes their 
proper sphere of duties, and give them control over the appropriate 
forms of taxation. In trying to secure justice the difficult problem of 
avoiding double taxation has to be faced. May not an individual be 
temporarily resident in one commune, have his domicile in a second, and 
own land or other productive property in a third one? The practical 
solution proposed by our author is to select the last as the principal 
base of taxation, but to supplement this form of revenue by a charge 
on residents in the case of large towns, with a further tax on persons 
domiciled in them (pp. 390-1). A somewhat elaborate discussion of 
the principles of ‘benefit’ and “ability” results in the trite 
conclusion that both are in some degree applicable, and hence that 
local taxation should be framed in part on each of those bases. Thus 
we are brought back by a new route to the proposals already set forth in 
the second part, and their explanation and defence occupies a chapter of 
more than 160 pages, in which most of the fundamental problems of 
taxation are discussed with acuteness, though the author often fails to 
convince us. 

A final part describes the practical aspects of the reforms suggested, 
and contains a particularly interesting section on city finance, advo- 
cating, inter alia, moderate taxation of the “‘ unearned increment,” 
and an extension of the area for octroi purposes. 

- One general criticism: which Professor Conigliani’s learned and 
ingenious work suggests is his comparative neglect of the important 
principles of simplicity and freedom, in order to secure what he 
regards as the greater ends of symmetry and justice. There may be 
special reasons which make the retention of octrois necessary, but we 
cannot believe that the advantage of lightly taxing some persons who 
would otherwise escape is worth the cost, trouble, and discontent that 
such a form of impost must always cause. The use of income-taxation 
for local purposes is open to a like objection, and the same might be said 
even of the taxation of moveable wealth. As Professor Conigliani 
himself well remarks, ‘‘ logic and sentiment cannot be the only factors 
in the rational construction of a tax system” (p. 232). He allows a 
place for the influence of fiscal needs. General convenience is, how- 
ever, a still more important consideration, which must weigh heavily 
against the most perfect and systematic arrangement if it runs counter 
toit. But whatever doubts may be felt as to the particular amendments 
proposed, there can be none as to the pressing need of reform in the 
Italian system, nor as to the vigour and ability of Professor Conigliani’s 
criticisms and theoretic observations. C. F. BastaBiE 
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Le Régime Economique de la Russie. Par MAXIME KOVALEVSKY, 
ancien professeur a l'université de Moscou. Appendice : Sur 
le droit coutumier Russe. (Paris: Giard, 1898.) 


Ir has sometimes been doubted (see Economic Journau, 1897, 
p. 316) whether the industry of Russia has become modern, or ever 
will do so. M. Kovalevsky admits that it has done so already, though 
it has not passed through all the stages found elsewhere; ‘“ Russia 
profits by all the technical advances of Western industry; it ignores 
the experiments and miscalculations which fill up the infancy of that 
industry” (p. 1). But the change is in fast progress now. 

By the recent census Russia has 129 millions of inhabitants as 
compared with 113 in 1886 (p. 7). Russia, in Europe, has a popula- 
tion of 94 millions. It has nearly doubled since 1851 (p. 10). It 
is densest, as might be expected, in the south, and densest of 
all in the Black Earth Zone, say from Kief to Orenburg, or from 
the Pruth to the southern slopes of the Ural mountains, while 
Poland has a denser population than any purely Russian pro- 
vince (pp. 8, 9). Kief has grown by its sugar, Podolia and Volhynia 
largely by the immigration of Austrians (p. 9); Hekaterinoslaf by 
its coal; Kherson by the commerce of Odessa; these south-west 
provinces, generally, by the (to us remarkable) displacement of 
pasture in favour of agriculture (10). The towns (even including 
Tashkend in Turkestan) have grown fastest of all (10, 11). Their 
manufacture has grown, chiefly because it has been encouraged by 
protective duties, at the expense of agriculture, Russia’s great natural 
resource (12). Manufacture employs at most two millions of the 
people, and what are these among 130 millions? (13), Its natural 
customers are the peasants ; the well-being of the peasants, therefore, 
must be advanced, even in the interest of manufacture (14). 

This idea leads M. Kovalevsky to describe (14-21) an experiment 
little known in this country, but very striking, and perhaps worthy of 
foreign imitation. The Russian Government in 1895 applied the 
Gothenburg system to four provinces of South-East Russia, Perm, 
Oufa, Orenburg, and Samara, and in 1897 to the six provinces of the 
North-East and Smolensk. In 1898 have been added Novgorod, 
Olonetzki, Pskov, St. Petersburg, Kharkov, and Poland (21). The 
selling of strong drinks was made a Government monopoly. The local 
distilleries were required not to exceed their average production of 
the three preceding years. The Government agreed to buy two-thirds 
of their product at prices fixed every year by the minister, the 
remaining third to be sold by auction or to private order. Govern- 
ment was to see to the rectification of the alcohol before sale. Its 
own sales were to proceed as follows. The retailing of strong drinks 
was to be in the hands either of salesmen chosen by Govern- 
ment, or of established hotels and restaurants. The drink was to 
be sold in sealed bottles at fixed prices, except in village restaurants 
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that might sell by the glass; no credit was to be allowed. Then 
Government proceeded to open teastaverns to rival its own 
spirit shops. Its aim in the whole experiment was partly its own 
revenue, partly the diminution of drunkenness; and, wonderful to 
say, it secured both, and at once went on, in 1896, to intro- 
duce the system into nine other southern provinces. In Podolia 
more particularly the clergy rejoiced over the disappearance of 730 
public-houses kept by Jews, and over a better attendance at the 
church services (19), though they professed to find the teetotallers 
and their meetings dangerous rivals to the priest and the church 
services (19). There is only one drawback to the new scheme; it 
deprives the village treasury of a source of revenue in the rents 
formerly paid for public-houses (20). But M. Kovalevsky (like most 
people) considers that the gain is more substantial than the loss. 

In addition to this reform of consumption, he desires a reform in the 
currency. Some Russians defend the inconvertible paper roubles as a 
fit monetary counterpart to political autocracy (21); the currency (they 
say) ought to owe its value to faith in the word of the Czar. M. Kova- 
levsky, for his part, puts no confidence in the issuers of an unlimited in- 
convertible paper money (22 seqg.), and remarks that recent finance 
ministers agree with him, and have done their best to prepare the 
way for cash payments. Professor Lorini, of Rome, was taken to see 
the vaults of the State Bank, and vouches for the actual existence of 
the accumulations ; in 1897 there were 806 millions of gold roubles 
there (Kovalevsky, p. 27; Lorini,! p. 125), and the whole is now nearly 
814 millions (Koval., 27). Unhappily, there is no way of finding out 
the amount of notes in circulation; and the ministry would do more 
service by refraining from the issue of paper than by heaping up a 
treasure (29). This self-restraint is not likely to exist, as in Russia 
there is no popular control (30). A plan of reform was drawn up in 
1896 for the St. Petersburg Political Economy Society by the Govern- 
ment, the society being invited to discuss it and report on it 2 (32-34). 
The object is a return to hard money; it cannot be secured till the 
State Bank and the Treasury are entirely separated from one another 
(51); and monetary reform can hardly be accomplished without a 
preceding reform of the whole economic policy of Russia (50, 54). 

Agriculture is still the mainstay of Russia; and the Russians 
consume twice as much corn per head as the English (pp. 457-8, ef. 
Ermolov, Modern Problems of Agricultural Economy, there quoted). 
Except in the Black Earth zone, the provinces of Russia seldom 
produce enough for their own wants. Russia did not export corn in 
considerable quantities till the beginning of this century, and without 
the fertile zone could never have becn an exporting country at all 

1 La Riforma Monetaria della Russia. Turin (Loescher), 1897. 

2 See Economic JOURNAL, 1896, p. 637. It may be noted here that in the 
translation of Professor Miklashevsky’s article, p. 634, line 25, “in silver” should 
be ‘‘in gold,” and on p. 635, line 7, ‘‘ennoblement” should be “ taxation.” 
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(58-60). It thus appears that protective duties on manufactures 
sacrifice the interests of the southern agriculturists to the interests of 
the north (60). The defence is that the south produces a surplus in 
any case, and there are increasing numbers of unemployed agricultural 
labourers. The answer to it is that our methods of cultivation are 
bad, and we have spoiled our climate by cutting down our forests. 
We must adopt ‘ intensive cultivation,’ and for that we need capital, 
and capital at lower rates than are exacted at present by banks and 
moneylenders (61-3). Capital must no longer be diverted into manu- 
facture by protection (64, 65). Nature and science have not fitted us 
to compete with Manitoba and Minnesota as exporters to foreign 
markets (65, 66). American cultivators export when they like, Russian 
when they must. Russians accordingly send their corn to the lowest 
market (67, ef. 69). They are too poor to wait for rising prices (71). 

Ought they to betake themselves to flax and cattle-feeding? Linen 
is at disadvantage with cheap cotton goods; and cattle-feeding can 
never in Russia be more than an adjunct to agriculture (73-76). 
Dairies are better (77). But in all modern improvements Russia is at 
disadvantage (78), and will remain so while protection lasts (84-86). 

After the purely economic causes, look at the social conditions, 
especially the distribution of property in land, and the relations of the 
peasants to the nobility and the middle classes. The Emancipation 
of the Serfs in 1861 emancipated also much land from mortmain and 
the aristocracy; it came into the open market and into the hands of 
successful commercial men, as in England on the suppression of the 
monasteries, and in France on the Revolution (89-92, and cf. Prof. 
Tchouprov “On the influence of the harvests and prices of grain on 
certain aspects of our rural economy” there quoted). Where the 
lands have not actually changed hands, they have frequently become 
burdened by mortgages in favour of the mercantile and industrial 
capitalists (94), to say nothing of those pledged with the land banks 
that are confined to the nobles (95). The fertile zone is the region of 
the heaviest mortgages (99-101). The manufacturing regions are more 
lightly burdened. In the agricultural the debts of the proprietors 
have grown at a faster rate than the value of their lands (102). More- 
over, Russia is becoming a country of large landowners (105, cf. 107). 
To arrest this tendency we need an extension of country banks for the 
peasants, such as Bunge began some years ago (107). 

It is important in this connection to know the actual meaning and 
value of the Mir or Village Community. Pessimuwm inimicorum genus 
laudantes. M. Kovalevsky can hardly be said to injure the Mir by 
overpraising it. The peculiar feature of the Mir, as he describes it, is 
the manner of effecting the periodical distribution of the lands under 
it (116). The division is to be equal, and therefore it must be made 
possible for each participant to share on the same footing as his 
neighbours in the profit accruing to the whole community from the 
common lands. As the lands differ in fertility and other qualities, it 
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takes various strips, near and far, fertile and poor, to make equal 
allotments. As a rule, too, the lands left to the peasants after the 
Emancipation, were what the peasants had been allowed to cultivate 
before that event, and we may be sure they were not the best lands. 
There is private property in existence besides the communal (142). 
Finally, we have to remember that generally the whole is under a 
system of three years’ rotation (118), one set of lands alw ays | remaining 
fallow in a given year (128). 

The amount of the imperial taxes is levied by the Government from 
the Mir itself; the Mir proceeds to distribute the charges amongst its 
members, as an English County distributes the Land Tax, or the 
London parishes the School Board rate. In addition to the im- 
perial charges, which the prosperous town capitalists escape far too 
easily (249), there fall to be distributed also (a) the share of the par- 
ticular Mir in the cost of provincial administration, and (b) the local 
expenses of the Mir itself (122, 123). These additional charges vary 
very much between province and province. But, as the whole is fixed 
without reference to the fertility of the land occupied, it exceeds the 
produce of that land, in many cases several times over! (123). The 
peasant is only able to meet his taxes and rates (as we may call them) 
by day labour and home industries (124). It is precisely what 
happened in France before the Revolution, when, for example, the 
inhabitants of Naours in Picardy complained that they paid 20,300 
livres in taxes, although they got from their land only 14,000 (:d.). 
The result is that it is the interest of the Russian peasant rather to 
diminish the extent of his holding, than to increase it. He will even 
occasionally take the unpopular step of migrating to the towns to 
escape his responsibilities in the country (126, 147-8. See also the 
chapter on Emigration Intérieure, 248 seq.). 

On the other hand, the substitution of green crops for fallow, and 
pasture for grain in poor lands is coming in, and modern manuring 
has been tried even under the Mir (129). The Mir is not deaf to 
agricultural reform, though the peasant hates the “improving land. 
lord” (155). But the perpetual division loses time, and the balks of 
the strips throw away land; the peasant can assign his lot to a 
creditor or a richer neighbour, and debt may eventually make him lose 
it altogether. The increase of population, encouraged by the illusory 
prospect of a share in the common land, leads to the growth of a 
proletariate (134-7, cf. 149). According to an official estimate of 1894 
there were two millions more in the rural districts than were needed 
for cultivation there (137). Their numbers are swelled by the victims 
of the tax-collector ; and the Mir, in order to recover arrears, can even 
attach the wages of the victims if they go to work for a master (140). 
The taxes ought to be lightened, and the responsibility ought no 
longer to be collective (141, 147). The periodic division should give 
place to a really common production (156-7). 

The fact is that a “third estate’? has grown up in the rural 
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districts. It consists of the shopkeepers, the rich farmers, the 
cattle merchants, the money-lenders, all favourable to alienation 
of lands, and hostile to compulsory repartition and inalienability 
of the lands of the Mir (152). Protection, for which M. Kova- 
levsky has seldom a good word, is admitted by him to have rather 
retarded than quickened the pace of the middle-class invaders of the 
Mir; their capital has been drawn into trade and manufacture (156). 
The real remedy, however, is to prevent the existence of private 
holdings within the Mir, and to substitute collective ownership of 
the whole land and implements as a “going concern” (157, 168). 
It is not quite clear how M. Kovalevsky would prevent the aggrandise- 
ment of one Mir as against another; and yet he recognises this 
danger (158). 

M. Kovalevsky’s account (Chapter V., 169 seq.) of the progress of 
small and great industry in Russia brings out the constant rivalry of 
the small industries and the great, the varying fortunes of the two, 
and the effect of protection, which he counts the ally of the great 
against the small (184); left free, both of them would have a good 
future before them (198). There is certainly no lack of hands, as he 
shows in his chapter on the Labour Question (VI., 200 seq.). There 
has been a Factory Act since 1882, and the result has been to show 
that the factories had plenty of adult labour, and could without great 
sacrifice dispense with children’s altogether (208, 209). Why not in 
a like manner dispense with long working days? (209). They consist 
often of 12 or 13 hours (218, cf. 227). The wages of male spinners in 
factories are only 16} roubles (say 32s. 6d) a month; of female, 8 
roubles ; and there is no reason to expect any increase of wages (211, 
213). On the other hand, the system of relays or shifts is often bad for 
the workers and bad for the work (216-7). The law helps the workers 
more now than formerly, but it still leaves them too much at the 
mercy of the employer (221, &c.). The right of interfering with the 
arrangements of a business is denied to the workman; it is conceded, 
however, to a government inspector, who may make the employer alter 
whatever he thinks improper (232, 234). It would be better for the 
workers to trust more to themselves and less to the government (247). 
The perpetual interference of government is the standing obstacle to 
progress in Russia (289, 290). 

M. Kovalevsky, who was for many years Professor of Law in 
Moscow, has naturally given prominence to the bearing of legislation 
on economics, but it is only in his Appendix (on Customary Law) that 
he at all (if at all) tries the patience of the general reader. Throughout, 
whether in the body of the book, or in the learned appendix, he is 
contending against a reactionary Conservatism which would stereotype 
the old Russian institutions because they can be used against progress, 
and against a too advanced Radicalism, which loves them because they 
can be made socialistic. If he adopts a middle course, it is through 
no lack of courage. J. Bonar 
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Mr. GLADSTONE II 


“THE office of the Chancellor is never a popular office. A very 
large part of his time is, even under the happiest circumstances, spent 
in saying to those who demand further expenditure, ‘No, No, No.’ 
Well, when I first held that office I found the function not altogether 
agreeable, but still practicable. During the second time that I held it 
I have found at once that all the powers of resistance and of negation, 
so to speak, were taxed infinitely more, and that the results were 
infinitely less.” 

This was Mr. Gladstone’s half humorous and exaggerated way of 
stating a real contrast. But, in spite of the contrast, we are justified 
in regarding the fourteen years which elapsed between 1852 and 1866 
asa whole. For nine of these years Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and it is the work planned and carried out during this 
period which gives him the preeminence among English financiers. 
Charles Montague and Sir Robert Peel may contend, but only for the 
second place. 

A summary of Mr. Gladstone’s budgets and budget speeches would 
be an exceedingly useful piece of work, if it were carried out on a 
sufficiently large scale. To attempt it in the limits of the present 
article would be absurd. These middle years of the century are 
crowded with Mr. Gladstone’s economic reforms, and those who wish 
to follow them in any detail must still (at least, in most cases) have 
recourse to the pages of Hansard, the files of the Times, and the 
pathless jungles of official statistics. Nevertheless in various 
biographies and in certain volumes of financial history and theory a 
good deal of fairly accurate information can be found. It is hoped 
that in what follows some few unconsidered points and supplementary 
details may be brought to light. 

In the first place it should be remembered that Mr. Gladstone was 
a Peelite, and that the main object of his financial chief had been to put 
the finances of a poor nation on a sound footing. It was of the first 
importance to substitute an annual surplus for an annual deficit. It 
was not only possible, but essential to show that the diminution of 
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indirect taxes and the simplification of the tariff would and did actually 
conduce to an increase of the revenue. Until the middle of the century 
the English nation was emphatically a poor nation, and the necessity 
for public economy was deeply impressed upon almost all statesmen and 
economists. At first the poverty of the taxpayer seconded the policy of 
public economy. But the policy fortunately outlasted the poverty. In 
the twelve years which followed on 1841, though the total exports of the 
United Kingdom increased by one-half, the expenditure remained 
almost stationary. Consequently, in his first great budget of 1853, Mr. 
Gladstone was able to devote himself entirely to the interests of Free 
Trade. The success of the two great revisions of the Customs tariff 
in 1842 and 1845 had convinced him that the principles of simplification 
ought to be carried to their logical conclusion. In 1853, therefore, he 
made a strong attempt to rehabilitate the income-tax, and succeeded 
in inducing the House of Commons to sanction its revival for another 
period of seven years as an unpopular but potent engine of fiscal 
reform. He did not like the impost, and contemplated its extinction 
in 1860. But the Crimean War intervened. Cornewall Lewis 
borrowed and Disraeli spent; and when Mr. Gladstone returned to 
office, the abolition or even the immediate reduction of the income- 
tax would have involved a cessation of tariff reform. Hence in 1860 
as in 1853, the question of the income-tax was postponed to a last 
great instalment of Free Trade. But there gradually grew up in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind, a conviction, slowly aud reluctantly formed, that the 
very measures which he had passed with the object of striking off the 
fetters from the feet of industry were producing in the nation not only 
the capacity but also the taste for expenditure. Extravagance proved to 
be the natural concomitant of prosperity ; and Mr. Gladstone saw with 
consternation the income-tax which had been in the hands of Sir 
Robert Peel and himself an indispensable weapon of commercial 
reform, perverted into an instrument for increasing the cost, the 
magnitude, and perhaps the corruption, of our military and civil 
establishments. To the conflict of these two principles of Free Trade 
and public economy in Mr. Gladstone’s mind may be traced the 
deviations in the course of his policy with regard to the income-tax, 
culminating after twenty years in an unsuccessful and, in the opinion 
of one of his most prominent and malignant critics, thoroughly corrupt 
attempt to get rid of it altogether. 

It has been so frequently assumed that Mr. Gladstone discovered his 
objections to the income-tax for the first time in 1874, with a view to 
the general election, that it may be worth while, without labouring 
an easy and complete, but necessarily detailed and elaborate refutation, 
to adduce a passage from the famous budget speech of 1853. Mr. 
Gladstone is enforcing the moral objection to the impost :— 

““T am going to state an extreme case. It is an example, not of 
what has been generally done, but of what can be, and has occasionally 
been done upon the scale I am going to show, and of what I fear ona 
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smaller scale is often done. I will mention no names; I will violate 
no confidence ; but I will state what has recently happened in a great 
town,! where a new street was to be built. The persons who lived and 
carried on business in the old street, which was pulled down to make 
way for the new one, had been charged at certain amounts to the 
income tax. They had also, of course, made returns at certain 
amounts under the income-tax. When the new street came to be 
built, they very properly claimed compensation for the loss of their 
business. The amount had to be assessed by a jury. Without 
wearying the committee with details, I will state the amount of 
compensation which these persons—in number twenty-eight—de- 
manded ; the amount awarded them by the jury, which may be taken 
as on the whole, an approximation to the real value; and the amount 
at which they returned their profits under the income-tax. Were I to 
descend to individual cases, it would be almost impossible adequately 
to describe the partly ludicrous and partly shameful aspect which 
they assume. 

‘‘Some of them may have been honest and just, but if so, the 
case is all the worse for their neighbours. I will therefore deal with 
the matter generally, and say that twenty-eight persons in all claimed 
the sum of £48,159 as compensation for their profits for a single year. 
The amount of compensation awarded by the jury was £26,973, or a 
little more than half what was claimed. 

“ But what was the amount at which they had returned their profits 
for assessment to the income-tax? They claimed £48,000. They got 
from the jury nearly £27,000; but the return of profits for assessment 
to the income-tax which they separately made had amounted only 
to £9,000.”" Perhaps, if Mr. Gladstone had been able to pay the visit 
to Ireland which he had contemplated a few years earlier, he would 
have avoided committing one of his most serious errors—the extension 
of the income-tax to Ireland without adequate compensation. 

The important question as to the principles upon which a reduction 
of indirect taxation should proceed was raised in a debate in Com- 
mittee on the Customs Acts.2, Mr. Gladstone said his hon. friend who 
had just sat down [T. Baring, a financier for whom Mr. Gladstone 
entertained great respect, contrasting him favourably with Spring Rice] 
‘had expressed great contempt for duties on anchovies, agates and 
cornelians, and called them miserable exactions. He did not much 
differ from the hon. gentleman as to the principle, but he must express 
his astonishment at the conclusion to which the hon. gentleman 
arrived ’”—namely that these miserable duties should remain in force. 
Mr. Gladstone did not claim that their removal was “a great national 
benefit”; but ‘in point of authority he was inclined to fall back on 
the opinion of Mr. Deacon Hume that the most advantageous course 


1 The town was London, and the street Cannon Street.—Note in 1863. 
2 Hansard, May 30, 1853, 
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was to raise the bulk of the customs revenue from a few articles, 
leaving the whole range of minor articles untouched.” 

Baring had maintained the exact opposite; ‘the true principle of 
customs revenue” he conceived to be this: “that they should throw 
their net over as much as they could, and not let it press unduly and 
heavily upon one article, but make each and all contribute to the 
exigencies of the country.” Baring’s proposition was seconded by 
Disraeli on the ground that in putting an end to customs duties on 
small articles you do not reduce the cost of general collection. ‘‘ You 
might abolish almost every item of Customs Duty; but if you raised 
your revenue from a dozen articles, the cost of collection would still 
remain about the same.” Lord John Manners produced some rather 
interesting statistics in support of this heterodox view. In 1842 the 
cost of collecting the customs revenue amounted to £1,254,590, while 
in 1851 it had increased to £1,290,756, although in the meantime 
Customs Duties to the value of nearly a million and a half had been 
repealed. On the other hand in the same period excise duties had 
been repealed to the value of £1,619,000; and in this case the cost of 
collection had been reduced from £862,682 to £673,826. For the 
moment Cardwell was left to reply. But four years later! Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis had the courage—the quiet and wrong-headed courage 
which distinguished his Chancellorship of the Exchequer—to run a tilt 
against the doctrine of simplification which, under the supremacy of 
Peel and Gladstone, had become an accepted article in the fiscal creed 
of Great Britain. Arthur Young, it will be remembered, in a 
notorious passage, defined a good system of Taxation as one which 
bears lightly on an infinite number of points, heavily on none; and 
advised in consequence that ‘‘ simplicity of taxation ought in every 
country to be most sedulously avoided.’’ This opinion Sir George 
Lewis quoted in defence of his 1857 budget as one which ‘though 
contrary to much that we hear at the present day, seems to me to be 
full of wisdom, and to be a most useful practical guide in the arrange- 
ment of a system of taxation.” 

But Mr. Gladstone would not allow a financial heresy when it was 
thus adopted by a Chancellor of the Exchequer to pass unchallenged 
and unreproved :—‘‘ We thought we had been simplifying and consoli- 
dating our financial laws. Upon three separate occasions—in 1842, 
again in 1845, and in 1853—with the general consent of Parliament— 
for it was no party question—great efforts have been made by 
successive Governments to consolidate our financial laws; and we 
removed from our Customs Tariff more hundreds of articles than I 
dare venture to mention. By that means we set a great portion of our 
trade entirely free; and that I believe has been the main cause of its 
subsequent vast expansion. But what says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? Does he approve of that simplification? No; but he 


1 Hansard, February 13, 1857. 
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has done this. He has disinterred old Arthur Young; he has brought 
Arthur Young before us; and Arthur Young says that to load an 
infinity of articles with taxes infinitely small is the perfection of 
finance. That, however, is a total condemnation of the principles by 
which Parliament has been guided during the last fifteen years. In 
1853 the House gave its solemn assent to this principle—that the 
income-tax, while it continued in a time of peace, if it was to continue 
at all, should be continued for special purposes—namely, for the 
purpose of introducing great improvements into our financial system, 
so as to relieve the mass of the people from heavy burdens. Therefore 
although the tax in itself was grievous, inquisitorial, unequal, a tax 
which it was desirable to get rid of, yet Parliament agreed to tolerate 
it for a further time, but only for that one purpose, which mitigated 
the recollection of the hardship of the tax by associating it with a 
recollection still more pungent of the blessings to be wrought out for 
the mass of the people through its instrumentality.” But the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Cornewall Lewis) had continued the 
income-tax without introducing any beneficial change, though a 
reduction in the paper and insurance duties was urgently needed. 

In 1860 Mr. Gladstone restored the income-tax to what he regarded 
as its proper purpose. It was an indispensable basis for the great 
reductions in indirect taxation involved in the Commercial Treaty 
with France. 

A Birmingham gentleman, named Mr. Phelps, had addressed a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone in the spring of 1853 questioning the value of the 
compensation given in the remission and reduction of duties for the 
infliction of the income-tax on incomes of from £100 to £150 per 
annum. In his reply, Mr. Gladstone had maintained “that the 
receivers of incomes of from £100 to £150 a year had derived from 
the imposition of the income-tax a benefit—firstly, much greater than 
any compensation enjoyed by those who had up to that time 
exclusively borne the burden of the tax; and secondly, much greater 
than the amount of tax it was then proposed to lay upon them.” 

But in the spring of 1854 there was a general rise of prices owing 
to the war; and Mr. Phelps again wrote to Mr. Gladstone asking what 
had become of the reduction of price which had been promised.! Mr. 
Gladstone of course pointed out in his reply that what he had promised 
‘‘to fathers of families like yourself” was not an absolute reduction of 
prices independent of all causes, but a deduction from the prices which 
would otherwise have been current, and a deduction which would more 
than compensate for the direct taxation then imposed :—‘* Parliament 
cannot guarantee to the country that the prices in scarcity shall be the 
same as those in abundance, or the prices in war the same as the 
prices in peace. What may justly be expected of it is that it should 
not aggravate the evils of scarcity by bad legislation, and that it 


1 Vide Times, April 11, 1854. 
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should not allow itself to be provoked or drawn into war except by the 
clear call of duty.” ‘I think it has [done neither],” says Mr. Gladstone 
with a complacency which we may be sure was at least in part as- 
sumed, ‘and I find a proof of the first in the still very greatly, though 
necessarily abated measure of prosperity which attends our trade and 
industry—of the second in the general content and even cheerfulness 
with which the nation addresses itself to the efforts and sacrifices 
entailed upon it by the increasing demands of the public service.” 

Nevertheless he had to admit that it was “a moment of difficulty, 
of exceedingly high prices, and of immediately impending war ;” and 
to those who, like Mr. Phelps, did not reflect the general ‘‘cheerfulness ”’ 
Mr. Gladstone could only “deeply regret the pressure which you and 
others have felt from a nearly doubled price of bread, together with a 
greatly augmented cost of numerous other articles.” 

During his second period of office the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was led to reconsider his objection to the principle of exemptions and 
abatements. So Clarendon, who with Villiers, disliked and obstructed 
Gladstone, wrote to Greville, (February, 1860) :— 

‘He (Gladstone), has a fervent imagination, which furnishes facts 
and arguments in support of them; he is an audacious innovator, 
because he has an insatiable desire for popularity, and in his notions of 
Government he is a far more sincere Republican than Bright ; for his 
unqualified personal vanity makes him wish to subvert the institutions 
and the classes that stand in the way of his ambition. The two are 
converging from different points to the same end, and if Gladstone 
remains in office long enough, and is not more opposed by his 
colleagues than he has been hitherto, we shall see him propose a 
graduated income-tax.” 

The apprehension was well founded; for in the very next month 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice that graduation would have to come shortly. 

The step (which was regarded as radical and almost revolutionary) 
was taken in 1863. All taxpayers whose income ranged from £100 to 
£200 a year were allowed to make a deduction of £60 from their 
taxable incomes. At the same time Mr. Gladstone defended the 
taxable minimum of £150 which he had himself reduced from £150 
in 1853. 

An amusing account might be written of the financial duel which 
Mr. Gladstone waged with Sir George Cornewall Lewis. If Mr. 
Gladstone was the most pacific of statesmen, he was also the most 
combative of debaters, especially on points of finance. He could bear 
a good deal about the politics of Europe ; “but let a man question 
the fees on vatting, or the change in the game certificate, or the stamp 
on bills of lading—what melodious thunders of loquacious wrath!” 
But Walter Bagehot’s brilliant satire too often hits a subsidiary 
weakness, and misses the real and permanent strength. No financier 
has shown more stability than Mr. Gladstone. None have been less 
willing to subordinate public interests to a party advantage. Even 
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when Cornewall Lewis was promulgating exploded fallacies and 
negotiating unnecessary loans, Mr. Gladstone -was always ready to 
devote himself to the public service. And the Government was often 
glad to turn to him for counsel. Take as an example the subjoined 
letter from Rowland Hill to the Duke of Argyll (then Postmaster- 
General). It is dated February 23, 1857. 

“My dear Lord Duke,—Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the Post 
Office interests in connection with the railways have been greatly 
neglected by the Legislature; that the Government should, if 
possible, obtain possession of the railways, when all difficulty 
would, of course, cease; that this might have been done seven or 
eight years ago, but that now it would be very difficult, and that some 
other course must in all probability be resorted to. 

“He likes my plan (though inferior, as being less direct than the 
other), but considers it too difficult a piece of legislation for Parliament 
as matters now stand, and advises that, with the consent of the 
Treasury, we should endeavour to make the arrangement with some 
one company subject to confirmation by Parliament, which, for a 
single bargain, might, he thinks, be counted upon; and that having 
done this, we should, if the results prove satisfactory, apply to 
Parliament for power to deal with other companies. 

‘“‘ He also thinks well of referring the whole question, including the 
Bill, to a Committee of the House of Commons, provided some able 
member of the Government can spare time to manage the case, but not 
otherwise. 

‘One of the most important questions in considering the policy and 
achievements of a great financier is one that leads us directly into the 
most chaotic department of Science—political psychology :—-‘ How far 
did he make direct or utilise to good purpose his subject matter, 
public opinion, the spirit of the times in which he lived.’ In answering 
this question at all fully, one would have to go into the masterly indict- 
ments of the expenditure of Conservative Governments to which, not 
less perhaps than to mere political questions, he owed the great 
victories of 1868 and 1880. Or again reference should be made to 
the almost cheese-paring economies of his first administration, and 
to the strenuous but unsuccessful contest which he urged in later 
years against the extension of Imperial Doles. Take an instance of 
the way in which he educated popular audiences:—When the 
great budget of 1860, including the Commercial Treaty with France, 
had been successfully carried through, Mr. Gladstone saw that the 
business of tariff reform was nearly accomplished, and his surpluses 
soon began to be employed in part upon the reduction of the income- 
tax. This change was very distasteful to one small, but vigorous, and 
dogmatic section of his supporters. Their objections culminated in an 
address presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
Financial Reform Association, at a great meeting in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, October 12, 1864. It was explained in the address that in 
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the budget of the year a grave error had been committed. A penny 
had been taken off the income-tax when the corn tax ought to have 
been abolished. It was also urged that to sweep away the duties on 
sugar, tea, coffee, figs, &c., was not only desirable, but exclusively 
desirable so far as the financial policy of the immediate future was 
concerned. Mr. Gladstone showed some little impatience in his reply. 
He thought that the framers of the address had over-estimated the 
power which was placed in the hands of a minister of finance. 

“ Direct taxation, I admit, if we were to proceed upon abstract 
principles, is a sound principle. But, gentlemen, have some compassion 
upon those whose first necessity, whose first duty is to provide for the 
maintenance of public credit—to provide for the defences of the 
country—to provide in every department for the full efficiency of the 
public service. I wish I could teach every politica! philosopher and 
every financial reformer to extend some indulgence to those who would 
ascend along with them, if they could, into the seventh heaven of 
speculation, but who have weights and clogs tied to their feet, which 
bind them down to earth and render it necessary for them to infuse 
large dilution, large participation of secondary matter, into that system 
of abstract reasoning by which, if they could, they would be very glad 
to be guided.” 

As for the particular censure which had been levelled against the 
penny reduction of the income tax. 

‘The simple test to which I bring that question is this. Suppose 
wé had not proposed to take a penny off the income-tax, but had 
proposed to remit the 1s. duty on corn during the last session of 
Parliament—because that is the whole question, the question of time 
and circumstance. Will Mr. Jeffrey guarantee to me that such a 
proposal made by the Government would have succeeded. Now that 
is a very fair question to put, and until Mr. Jeffrey comes forward and 
makes himself fully and bodily responsible for a clear, distinct and 
satisfactory answer to this question, I will waive and adjourn the 
further discussion of the subject.” 

Mr. Gladstone was not a great believer in over-insuring the nation 
against the dangers of war. He thought, like Sir William Harcourt, 
even after the wars of Sixty-Six and Seventy that there was less 
danger of being shot by a Prussian soldier than of being run over by a 
London cabman. And for a long time he was able, first as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, later as Premier and leader of the opposition to 
check the growth of armaments. He held that the conduct of the 
United States of America in setting to work immediately after the 
Civil War to extinguish their debt was good policy from the stand- 
point of national defence alone. The experience of the Crimean had 
proved that sound finance mitigates the horrors as well as the dangers 
of war. The practical conclusion was that England should take 
seriously in hand the reduction of the national debt. But another 
consideration precipitated his action and led him further to postpone 
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the alternative, but, in the flourishing condition of revenue, not incom- 
patible policy of extinguishing the Income Tax. Mr. Gladstone had 
always taken a keen interest in coal, partly no doubt because the 
Hawarden estate bordered on the Flintshire coalfields. In his pre- 
economic days the Vice-President of the Board of Trade had proposed 
a duty of 4s. per ton on coals and cinders exported in foreign vessels 
and of 2s. for large and 1s. for small coal exported in British vessels, 
It was to bring in a revenue of £130,000. In reply to objections he 
urged that no tax could be fairer and that as it was not prohibitive no 
political dangers need be feared. He did not anticipate any perceptible 
effect upon the price of coal in England. But if exportation were 
restricted coals would be thrown on home market and in that way 
prices lowered for the English consumer. He supported the duty by 
the analogous case of the copper duty ‘in which this country availed 
herself of her natural advantages and of her facilities for smelting. It 
was proposed to avail ourselves of our natural advantages as to coal, 
and to make the wealth which was given us subserve the interest of 
the country not only in the way of trade but of revenue.” 

How soon this heresy was unlearnt has been shown in a previous 
article. But the possibility of the exhaustion of our coalfields and 
the consequent decline of our commercial supremacy had often oc- 
curred to Mr. Gladstone,! and the publication of Jevons’s book on the 
Coal Question led him in the budget of 1866 to bring forward the 
National Debt Reduction Bill, which was approved by the House and 
became the Act 29, Vict. c. 11, and the Savings Bank Bill which was 
also agreed to and became law under the Act 29, Vict. c. 5. 

In the Financial Statement of May 3rd, 1866 will be found an 
exposition of Mr. Gladstone’s famous operations A and B by which he 
calculated that £37,000,000 of debt would be cancelled by the year 
1885. This change in policy was dramatically introduced in the 
Financial Statement. After a mysterious exordium the House was 
kept in suspense by a long discussion of petty fiscal changes, the most 
important of which were the abolition of the pepper duty and a 
reduction of the omnibus duty to a farthing per mile. The period of 
sensational fiscal reforms was at an end; future surpluses were to be 
devoted to the national debt. 

Here the love of minuti@ was turned to oratorical purpose. It 
often showed itself in the most extraordinary ways. We must be 
content with a single illustration--an extract from a speech intro- 
ducing the abortive Reform Bill of 1866. Mr. Gladstone had to 
explain to the House the numerical result upon the electorate of the 
substitution of a £7 for a £10 householder; and he did it as follows: 

‘Tf gentlemen will take the pains to add together from p. 54 of the 
statistical volumes the gross total of the male occupiers at £7 and 
under £10, and will then make a rule of three sum, having for its first 


1 See speech at Mold, December 30, 1864. 
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two terms the gross number of occupiers above £10, and the present 
number of the £10 constituency, and for its third term the gross 
number of occupiers between £7 and £10, the fourth term will give the 
probable constituency upon reducing the franchise to £7 [Laughter 
from the Opposition members]. I am very glad that these studies in 
arithmetic prove so amusing, as they are generally thought to be 
among the drier class of subjects.” 

Mr. Gladstone took himself very seriously all his life but especially 
in the years 1866 and 1867. The House of Commons in his eyes was 
a law-making place not a club; politics was a business not a sport. 
It is delightful to think in this connection of the Old Whig who groaned 
during a debate on the budget of 1860: ‘‘Oxford on the surface but 
Liverpool below.” 

It would be a grave omission to bring these fragmentary remarks to a 
close without some reference to Mr. Gladstone’s social theories. He 
was one of the few who in the thick of Party politics and finance 
watched eagerly and closely and sympathetically the undercurrent as 
well as the ripples of national life. The Sheffield scandals no doubt 
affected his judgment and explain the severity of his criticisms upon 
Trade Unions in the Autumn of 1867. It is unfortunate that his con- 
ference with Trade Union delegates in the following February was so 
badly reported by the Press. His views may be inferred from and sum- 
marised in a single one of his sentences :—‘‘ the best condition for the 
working classes is that in which it shall be easiest for the able or the 
diligent man to rise out of them.” As regards the relations between 
employers and employed Mr. Gladstone did not agree with that 
melancholy chapter of John Stuart Mill upon “ the probable future of 
the labouring classes” in which the alternatives of (1) dependence and 
protection, (2) independence and co-operation are treated as exclusive. 
On the contrary Mr, Gladstone ridiculed the notion that loyalty and 
the factory system are incompatible, affirmed that the relation between 
employers and workmen should be human, “ not the mere settling of a 
cash account,” and saw no reason why the receipt of wages should 
ever be regarded as degrading and offensive, or why the disappearance 
of patriarchal feudalism should involve the obliteration of moral and 
social ties.! 

About the same time the establishment of the Civil Service Co- 
operative Store caused quite a flutter among shopkeepers. An 
association of retail dealers wrote a letter of indignation and alarm to 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone replied (Feb. 18, 1868) that he thought 
it only natural that consumers should endeavour to adopt means to 
buy in the cheapest market, and made it plain that his sympathies 
were on the side of the public. But he offered a practical suggestion, 
that cash payments should be encouraged :— 

‘‘T have an impression that there is a prevailing vice in the practice 


1 See speech at Farnham, October 12, 1864. 
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of retail trades which might be cured—I mean the system of dealing 
upon long credits and of allowing no discounts for ready money 
payments.” 

Many anecdotes might be produced to show that he had a very 
strong objection to the large profits which are exacted by the distributor. 

It would be impertinent after thus touching upon the fringe of this 
great period when finance bordered upon romance, when bold specula- 
tion shook hands with sound theory, and when the agreement was 
followed by unexampled success and incredible prosperity for the 
people—to attempt any apportionment or valuation. We know that it 
is as difficult to tax and to please as it is to love and be wise; we 
know also that the budget of 1860 with its tremendous increase of 
taxation threw the Commons and the country into a paroxysm of joy. 
There is no disputing the strength and vigour of the statesman who 
finally drove out of practical politics those who believed regulation to 
be commerce and taxes to be revenue. But if these achievements are 
great, must not still greater praise be reserved for the man who always 
preached and practised in and out of office with unwearied resource- 
fulness and indefatigable devotion that most unpopular of financial 
axioms, ‘‘ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia,” and who merited not less 
than Cobden Disraeli’s Theophrastic miniature of the statesman who 
“is never at fault for a substitute for the revenue which he forfeits, 
and who finds that substitute in reduction of expenditure ?” 

F. W. Hirst 


THE EXPENDITURE OF MIDDLE CLASS WORKING WOMEN. 


In making an appeal to middle class working women to keep and 
utilise their accounts of expenditure, some little explanation is neces- 
sary of the ends to be furthered by such tedious labour. For the 
keeping of such accounts is to most people a weariness and a vexation. 
One friend of mine declines to make the attempt because it makes her 
miserable to have the smallness of her income and the gloominess of 
the future brought before her mind with such regularity. Another 
after six months’ trial has suffered a relapse because keeping the 
account spoilt all the pleasure of spending. Many are afraid that 
moralists will denounce their expenditure as misdirected and extrava- 
gant, and, although living within their income, prefer to remain 
uncertain as to the amount they spend on what others may regard 
as mere vanities. 

There are two questions which every woman who may have to be 
self-supporting should ask herself :— 

(1) Is the salary which I am efficient enough to earn sufficient to 
maintain that efficiency for a considerable number of years ? 

(2) In middle age when I may be entirely dependent on my own 
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exertions shall I be more, or shall I be less, competent to earn a salary 
sufficient to maintain the standard of living to which I have been 
accustomed ? 

The cost of efficiency is higher than the cost of living, a fact which 
is not sufficiently recognised by the middle class working woman or 
by her employers. The habits of domestic life which make it 
incumbent on women to make the best of a fixed income cling to them 
as wage earners. They do not sufficiently realise that the drain on 
their vitality effected by their daily routine of continuous and often 
monotonous exertion must be met by fresh streams of energy which 
can only be produced under present conditions by deliberate search for 
recreation and by a greater expenditure of money than a purely 
domestic life demands. 

Some curious results of the movement in favour of securing 
economic independence for women may be observed at the present 
time. The theory has of course in many cases been reduced in its 
application to an absurdity. Parents who thirty years ago would have 
expected all their daughters to stay at home until they were married, now 
with equal unwisdom wish them to pass from the school to the office, 
regardless of their natural bent, and as careless of their future pros- 
pects as before. Girls fitted by Nature for a home life and for 
nothing else, lose their brightness and vitality in sedentary drudgery, 
losing at the same time all prospect of an escape from it. 

So also from a system under which the womenkind were expected 
to devote their evenings entirely to smoothing away the wrinkles and 
dispelling the bad tempers of their fathers and brothers after their 
harassing day’s work, we have suddenly passed to one under which all 
the davghters may come home equally cross and equally tired with no 
hope that others will do their repairs for them whether of temper or 
of clothes. 

But there are well-to-do families where the competent mother has 
no desire to hand over her duties to her daughters, and where their 
happiness is still the chief consideration. Here girls are allowed to 
earn—not their living—but an income by which they may relieve their 
parents of some of their cost of living and at the same time live at a 
greater cost. From both a social and an economic point of view there 
is much to be said for this plan, provided both parents and daughters 
realise that the latter have not, under this system, achieved economic 
independence, or the power to be economically independent. The 
girl who earns £100 a year by her work and receives another £100 a 
year in one form or another from her father is in all probability under- 
selling no one ; and indeed in the consciousness that she is only being 
paid half her cost of living, may even, by her liberal views of what is 
a good salary, be inciting her less luxurious colleagues to raise their 
standard of living and remuneration. But if her work is not of a kind 
that gives training and power to pass on to higher paid posts, the woman 
worker in middle life will be in almost as unhappy a position if oblige 
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to be self-supporting as the helpless women who thirty years ago used 
to advertise for posts as companions or governesses, stating as their 
only recommendation that they had never expected to have to perform 
the duties of either situation. 

Women never will and never can become highly efficient and 
continue so for any long period on the salaries which they at present 
receive, or even on the salaries with which, as a rule, they 
would be contented if they could get them. Vitality and freshness 
of mind, when youth is gone, cannot be maintained within the four 
walls of the class room or office, on incomes too small to admit of 
varied social intercourse, or of practical beneficence. Without the 
latter power the middle-aged unmarried woman can feel that she has 
small claim to live, and, in such a case, if her daily work does not in 
itself call for its exercise, she has little desire to. 

What is our standard of living then, and how much more will it cost 
us to maintain that standard when the whole effort to maintain it falls 
upon ourselves? To answer those questions we must have definite 
accounts of expenditure. 

TABLE I. 
Accounts of Expenditure of three High School Mistresses boarding in Private 
Houses, and of one High School Mistress in Furnished Lodgings. 


AMOUNT SPENT ON 








1 2A 2B 4 
Bi 8. he Be Se Ee Beds yak A! £ 8, @ 
Lodging and board 41 0 0 41 6 0 40 4 0 £5017 11 54 9 3 
| Washing ........... (a) 24 S 2 4 0 3.0 7 8 7 113 
PHOROSS 7 cease sixies 1010 0;16 0 0 16 0 O 12 14 1} 16 0 5 
| Books, news- | = = ; 
ak ie 79'418| 880: 816 8 215 44 
| Travelling............ 318 0 415 6 416 0 lyr 4 o4 12 0 54 
Holidays ............ 91010, 450 548 : = — 
Amusements ...... (a) 6 -§ 17 6 (a) 311 5 
Subscriptions, ) S j = 
donations, &c.f \¢) (a) (a) te ine 
Presents .......... | (a) i (a) (a) 915 7 518 33 
Postage and) | / K 4 
stationery ...... J (a) (a) (a) 115 2 415 1} 
Miscellaneous ....... 7 00 73 0 9 0 0 316 3 3 12 11 
— medi-\' 9 9 60'-110! 821 19 5 
| Insurance............ | — — — 23 10 10 — 
DR VIDRB 5. -cca0 serene _ — _— 113 4 _ 
Not spent............ '2513 5/18 8 8 2318 7 -— | 2012 44 
Total......... 100 0 0 100 0 O 10613 4 135 11 2} 130 0 0 





(a) Included in ‘‘ miscellaneous.” 

The samples that I have to give are all more or less imperfect as 
regards their form of presentation. The teaching profession is the one 
from which naturally it will be easiest to obtain returns, recruited as 
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it is from every rank of life except the aristocracy, and charged with 
the training for every rank of life—except, again, the aristocracy, who 
owe little of their education to their governesses—it should present to 
us through its accounts a corresponding variety of standard of living. 
It should do so; but I venture to predict that it will not. 

My first three budgets were given to me several years ago. They give 
the expenditure of three assistant mistresses teaching in high schools 
and boarding during term time in private houses. No. 1 gives the 
expenditure for one year; No. 2 the expenditure for two successive 
years; No. 3 the average expenditure for six years. Side by side with 
them I place the budget for one year of another high school mistress 
(No. 4) living in lodgings—which I give afterwards in greater detail. 


Tasie IT. 
Accounts of Expenditure of a High School Mistress (No. 4) in Furnished 
Lodgings. 


AMOUNT SPENT ON 


During School Year During Holidays Total 
(39 weeks). (13 weeks). during year. 
£s a £ 4.~d £ 3. 2 
1317 6 
a 3 7 0 = 
DIOGRINIG 55 ceicossseovrsrsresss és ths weneewel 0 8 6 17. 13:.0 
| in holidays, 

VR 55 Sceessseansecdsbebinenss 34 11 3 2 5 0 3616 3 
Lunches, teas, &c............. 016 8 016 8 
cy oy 1 6-6 i 5 6 
Washing ......0...0...0ccc000ee 3 7 112 3 7113 
BMI Ao cigs tau cosadusaxayy secs 16 0 54 16 0 54 
EOL 215 44 | 215 4} 
APG 96 5snscerccascacocessaeseanes 316 6 | 8 811 | 12 0 5k 
Amusements .......0..0.00.0.. 218 6 01211 | 311 5° 
Subscriptions, donations, | 

BOY. aa Scodestencweatessveans BM ae | | 137 3 
Presents .o......cccsecseseseees 518 33 | = 5 18 33 
Postage and stationery...... 415 14 4 15 14 
Miscellaneous ............... 19 9 1gyg 
Doctor and medicine ...... 019 5 19 5 
DIO SPO: ssssscsirscscoecoeses 2012 44 2012 44 

Total......... 130 0 0 


These tables are not so readily comparable as they should be for 
scientific exactness. The items included under “Travelling ” and 
“Holidays” need to be enumerated. Under the latter head, for 
instance, are board and lodging included and are railway fares sub- 
tracted and placed under “Travelling”? As a fact No.1 and No. 2 
include under “‘ Board and Lodging,” only the cost incurred during the 
school terms ; under the head of “ Travelling” is only counted the cost 
of going to school from home and their daily travelling expenses during 
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the school term. The money put down under “ Holidays” includes 
their expenses for the part of their holidays during which they were 
not at home. The same is, I believe, true in the case of No. 3, 
but I do not know for what length of time any of them were subsidised 
by this free board and lodging at home. 

On the other hand, No. 4’s accounts are so summarised that the 
cost of ‘‘ Holidays” disappears altogether, being broken up into its 
constituents of board, lodging, travelling fares and amusements. The 
confusion in this case is remedied in the following detailed table 
supplied by No. 4. 

The social outlook of a working woman is very largely determined 
by the amount she can afford to spend on dress, and her view of life is 
perhaps most clearly indicated in the consideration of this item of 
expenditure. And no accounts of expenditure are of much value 
without some accompanying expression of the spender’s contentment 
or dissatisfaction with the results of her expenditure. In reply to my 
question on the subject of dress, No. 2 informs me that £16 a year 
was quite enough for her dress :— 


‘My dresses were always made by a dressmaker, not at home; as we lived 
in a country town her charges for making were inexpensive as such things go; 
I don’t think that with linings and small etceteras (not of course trimmings) 
they ever exceeded 15s. I cannot say that I was well dressed, but I don’t think 
I was exactly badly dressed. I am sure that any one with more judicious taste 
than I had could have done better on the same money; I myself could do 
better now, for I certainly several times made mistakes of the kind that writers 
on dress warn us against, that of buying things, say at sales, which were not 
really suitable for any likely purpose. I always made a plan of buying my 
winter dress at the summer sales, which in our country town came in early 
August, and my summer dress at their winter sale (things really were reduced). 
Though I did no dressmaking, I made my own underclothing. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite see the application of the words ‘ prettily,’ and 
‘admiration’ to the school dress of a high school teacher. I should rather 
consider neatness as one’s aim in school dressing, but then some people have 
a talent for dressing for which they very properly receive their reward: I am 
afraid I don’t possess it.” 


No. 3 writes :— 


*T still keep to about £12 a year for my dress, and I think there are many 
teachers, if not most, who spend about that amount. Miss B., who was for 
some years head mistress at C——, tells me that she never spent more than 
£12 a year while there, and she visited a good deal and certainly always looked 
very nice. Miss D., head mistress at E , tells me that before she came 
here she spent £10 a year for about 10 years while teaching in London. As to 
being well dressed that is always comparative. I have my clothes made at 
very good shops, not the most fashionable, and always of the best materials, as 
I think it is most economical in the end; but I spend very little on trimmings, 
and nothing on fripperies, such as beads and feathers. I generally have two 
new dresses a year. I make my own blouses because the ready made ones are 
too cheap and poor. If I had time I think I should enjoy making other 
things, but I have too much to do. I generally do my own mending, but some- 
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times lately I have had a woman in to doit. Children certainly prefer a well- 
dressed teacher ; I do not think my dress is either so dowdy or so shabby as to 
displease their taste ; to look fresh and clean is my aim for school clothes, and 
plainly made things seem to me most suitable for our work. As to evening 
dress, I generally have one dress that will do for a concert, and I very seldom 
go to any other evening entertainment. I think it distinctly an advantage to a 
teacher to have as many quiet evenings at home as possible, and I find so many 
occasions present themselves of attending meetings and lectures that if I were 
to go into society as well, I should have very little time to give to study and the 
quiet rest which is so refreshing after the day’s work.” 


The details of No. 4’s expenditure are given later on. 

No. 3 and No. 4 were both considerably older than No. 1 and 
No. 2, and had both learnt that the one absolutely necessary in- 
dulgence for a high school mistress is a good holiday in new scenes. 
No. 4 says in a note that the cost of her holidays during this year 
were lower than usual, as she did not go abroad. No. 2 strikes the 
usual note of warning on this point :— 


‘“‘T spent very little in my holidays; for my father was much averse to his 
only daughter spending any of her free time away from home ; but you will also 
notice that there is a distinctly large proportion of my salary unappropriated or 
reserved, and a certain proportion of this ought to have been spent in holidays. 
I enjoy excellent health usually, and my nerves seem the only vulnerable point, 
but after teaching more than three years at W , a term in X brought 
me to the brink of a regular nervous break down: this I imagine might have 
been avoided if I had really had a good holiday every yeavr.”’ 








The moral of this to young teachers would seem to be, ‘“‘ Do not 
try to save out of £100 a year at the expense of your health. Better 
keep fresh and strong without saving and rise to £120 as quickly as 
possible, than break down and exhaust your savings in a long illness 
which may reduce your salary to £90.” 

The conditions and cost of living of women clerks vary in many 
and important respects from those of women teachers. Their work is 
less exhausting on the whole and less trying to the nerves. But, on 
the other hand, their holidays are generally very short; except for a 
few brief months in the year they must work while it is day, and seek 
for their amusements when the night comes ; they are doing sedentary 
work in office hours, and yet only by a strong determination can they 
find any recreation except in the further sedentary occupations of 
reading and sewing, or in poisonous lecture halls, concert rooms, or 
theatres. They cannot easily do their shopping, and have no oppor- 
tunity of wearing out their shabby dresses in private; they must feed 
themselves unwholesomely at tea-rooms, or extravagantly and mono- 
tonously at restaurants. Above all, whereas teaching may be regarded 
as a life work well worth the doing for its own sake, clerical work can 
hardly be soul-satisfying to any intelligent human being. It is not 
living, but merely a means of living. 

Dress is necessarily much more expensive in the case of the clerk 
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than in the case of the high school mistress. Circumstances and 
temperament work together in producing this result. Were it possible 
—as I hope it may be—to secure accounts of clerks and typists living 
at home and working for about £40 to £60 a year, it would, I believe, 
frequently be found that their expenditure on this item was double 
that of the high school mistress earning £130 a year. On the other 
hand, the high school teacher knows that she must preserve physical 
health, and that she cannot afford to economise in food. The clerk, 
too often lives on tea and roll until evening, and for want of physical 
exercise, has little appetite even then. 

The clerk’s budget (No. 5) that I present here, gives a year’s 
expenditure of an income of £227. It has to be noted that, apart 
from the food and rent, most of the items were largely supplemented 
in kind. The expenditure does not at all represent the standard of 
living in things not strictly necessaries. The sum put down for 
holiday expenditure includes the expense of five days’ holiday only, 
the remainder being for railway fares, no other expense whatever 
being incurred during the remainder of the holidays. 


Tasie III. 


Accounts of Expenditure of a Clerk renting Unfurnished Lodgings. 


AMOUNT SPENT ON £ 3 d. 
Rent of two unfurnished rooms, kitchen, fire, and attendance... 40 0 O 
Coals, Wood, ABO NGBUS o.oo. caccsvesaas nedsenovardeastasnecsesasdestrnrvans 5 0 0 
Miscellaneous housekeeping expenses (including additions to 
PUEDIREIIEO ooo visas -hcaoraes vd corraesonten nausea ceasadanse sine caaaens 0 O 
GOOG ail ccccceoatsso tas raed wh vob patric eae camtonie ones dec oe an Gaia NaN e TaN aN 133.0 0 
Washing (household and personal)  ..............ssseccsscesseccecesensees 10 O 
WIR OGH GS ooo esas che Pion ran see ta nneee Cone OU MA SOMUN ERLE SOA Se AMET Aa ME Cu aee es foaNeys 11 0 O 


Library subscription, books, newspapers, &¢. ...........0..0cceeeeee ees 0 0 


top to to oO Rw 
— 


Pravell ne Gna HOUGay o6.<.<iccicvctdeseiccscxecoessudetemeavenses seach : 0) 
TIRES OMIA 5055 cases xtoud enca bavesasiesacrnsnuasves@ernepsnabeederen vee bance 0 0 
CRIS I ON eso sc sign cies SEE os ie wa BAR eo ; 10 O 
Poptecra e 2 cl o) |) eo eS eR REAR ACRE RE iirc fe 1210 O 
BYOGBORS ose sco tecelSs LRM Seale ee oa vu TRA Aw os PS NT OCR 10 O 
SAREE ORDOUR OR «oasis 5s oan onc sanisasicd are vignd seeeccwesaa aes smemeree nadeasion teas 19 0 O 
NOU SHON Gr 5cas 5 ccaeecseacvesivaccatyy<vaassencecrinectenees decracesgasaiaaseasee AO 

Total...... £227 0 0 





Notes.—About £14 included under “ Food” was spent on lunch and 
tea, which had to be taken out every day. The amount under 
«Washing ’”’ does not represent the true expense ; many things were 
sent regularly to a country laundry, and were not paid for by their 
owner. The expenditure on “ Dress” is £10 in excess of what pro- 
duced a better effect when living at home as a ‘lady of leisure.” 
Practically, all mending (except stockings) and renovating were paid 
for. The amount spent in books by no means represents the value 
received. The heading ‘“‘ Small Expenses” includes cabs, omnibuses, 
and incidental travelling expenses, stationery, postage, extra news- 
papers, and oddments not amounting to more than a few pence each. 
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The last complete budget placed at my disposal is that of a 
journalist, No. 6, a joint occupier of a house, spending £338 in the 
year, for which the accounts are given, The income tax and total 
income are not stated. No. 6 writes :— 

**My work is mainly office work and I have nothing to do with society 
journalism, so that I do not have to be well dressed. In giving my travelling 
expenses I have of course omitted all travelling expenses refunded to me by 
my employers, but I have included fares spent in taking my bicycle out of 
London, although they should perhaps come under the head of holiday expenses. 
Then, of course, as, except the theatre, my amusements are nearly all outdoor, 
the expenses are really divided between food and dress and lodging, and it looks 
as though I spent very little on recreation.” 


Tae IV, 
Accounts of a Journalist, Joint Occupier of a House. 


AMOUNT SPENT ON 


to 
to & 
an 

oe 
oO: 


Rent (share of) 

tates $3 

Water 

Gas 

Coal 

Service 

‘* Housekeeping ”’ 

Luncheons, teas, and dinners away from home + 
Furniture 


Se 

FDO rF DOF POR Fe 
_ Load — — 
Or KY OW rF We woe 


Books 

INGWEDADOTS sce cio c:c0s sesisenanseriaseaniitacadsseedegasstedeercaaenree 
Fares 

Holiday + 

Amusements 

WANTS sc5.cs es sionann ass ovsnteuiainsnewniogs 

Subscriptions, donations 

Presents § 

Postage and stationery 

MEAS OOMAT ODOR Fes sccss saisdd spac deexteutvancheahndsincnsdewonewnuasdeecee 
Doctor and Medicine 

Insurance 

Savings 40 


ww eH bo a 

RrPOo ow © 1H B® ~1 ED to 
ee eh 
ONNORH OH ®@@ 


£338 5 
BMPOIMG IAS 50 siatasoanewensa: wiacessaneeieedeeovee eauedeessiees Not stated 
Balance : Not stated 


* The housekeeping done by the other occupier, and separate account of each 
item not kept. Under this head are included half the cost of food for household of 
three people and servant, and of laundry, garden, kitchen requisites, house repairs, &c. 

+ This includes daily lunches and teas, and lunches and dinners to guests at 
clubs, restaurants, &c. 

t~ Spent unusually little on holidays this year. 

§ Includes five months’ contribution towards payment of one relative to live 
with, and take care of another. 
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Details of dress expenditure for one year have been given me by 
Nos. 5 and 6, as well as by No. 4. In addition, I have received the 
dress accounts for one year of a clerk living at home and receiving 
board and lodging free, and those for nine years of a lady receiving an 
allowance for her personal expenditure. I give the accounts of the 
wage-earning women first. 


TABLE V. 


Accounts of Expenditure on Dress of No. 4 (a High School Mistress) Nos. 
5 and 7 (Clerks), and No. 6 (a Journalist). 


AMOUNT SPENT ON 





i b. "7 ‘ 

£8. a. Ss. a; & sd. £95, a: 
LD i ol): Sa Pe eee! 5 16. 3 16 10 O 23 211 19 1 9 
Coats, cloaks, umbrellas, 

WO Pacnincivelcadantaavadatsaes 2 ¢ 28 810 O 216 O 24 0 
NEREIOEN: Ss, cs osaccusanarxestecs fee f 410 0 5 5 9 31) 7 
Underclothing and hand- 

BGVERIOUS. 6. oo coaczanavess 3 91 6 0 0 Sr (2 ok 617 8 
Soots and shoes............04 2 15 11} 3 0 0 § 4-2 6 5 8 
RELOWOS: og iocodcnceancotnsuscetonee 015 8 1% @ i -G 20 0 
Ties, collars, &c...........660. 0 15 113 015 0 165 019 9 
Miscellaneous.............0c008 & 8 i (a) (b 1 O 113 

TBOBR Eis ccousecewsnsnte 16. 2. 6 ‘i. O.0 42 10 10 42 1 43 


(a) Included in ‘* petty cash,” and not separable from other items. 
(b) Sponges, toilet soaps, brushes, &c., should have been included under this head. 


No. 5 (a clerk) adds the following note to her dress account :— 
““To give a true impression I think detailed dress accounts should cover 
hree years’ expenditure ; things like, e¢.g., winter coats and best evening dresses 
cannot come out of the same year’s income on a £40 dress allowance. In con- 
sidering the effect produced for the money, people should certainly state whether 
they are a ‘stock’ size. Ican wear nothing ready made. People who can 
may reduce the cost of all their outer garments by about half.” 

No. 7 (a clerk), who is perhaps more representative of the middle- 
class working woman of the future than the others whose accounts 
are given here, inasmuch as she appears to regard bicycling, tennis, 
hockey, society, and pretty dresses as being as much the rght of the 
girl wage earner as of her stay-at-home cousins, has given me the 
list of additions to her wardrobe made by her family during the year, 
the items being :—One pair of good evening slippers, one blouse, one 
dozen handkerchiefs, one lace ccllar, a total value of £2 4s; and 
sundry veils, ribbons, and belts, value not known, 

She writes :— 


** What comes so expensive when one has to go to work straight on, say for 
the first six months of the year, is the having to keep up the same standard of 
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respectability in the ‘ between season’ time as at other times. The holidays 
always come between the seasons at school or college, and it does not matter 
much what one wears. But at the office by April I felt that I had simply 
‘nothing to wear,’ and yet I hardly knew what to buy, as it was too early to 
get summer things. If one once got into the way of getting inter-season 
clothes as well, the expenditure would be enormous.” 


No. 6 writes :— 

‘“* T walk a great deal in all weathers, and boots and walking dresses are sub- 
jected to hard wear. I generally have about three new walking dresses a year, 
at about 43 guineas each on the average. My boot-bill is extra heavy, because 
my boots have to be made to order.” 

And in answer to further questions on this latter point :— 


‘**T find that my average expenditure on boots and shoes for the year I gave 
you and for the year just ended (September 30) is £4 14s, 9d.; Inever kept my 
accounts before, so that I cannot be sure about my permanent average, but I 
should say it was generally about 5 guineas. This year was a very dry year, and 
not so ruinous as usual, and I cycled more and walked less.” 

It should be noted that the three office workers who all spend over 
£40 on dress are all dissatisfied with the result, and consider that they 
have to exercise rigid economy to keep their expenditure down to that 
limit. At the same time all three are a little ashamed to find that 
they spend so much. This arises from the fact that the expenditure 
is always compared with that of the girl living at home on an allow- 
ance. The comparison is not justifiable. The office worker wears out 
more clothes and has no time for making or mending. 

I lay stress on this because one difficulty in the way of obtaining 
accounts is a fear of incurring the disapprobation of the censors who 
think that to devote half one’s time to managing to dress well on £30 
a year earned by some one else is less extravagant than to earn £300a 
year and spend £50 of it on dress. I asked a journalist, one of the 
very few working women of my acquaintance always suitably and 
prettily dressed, if she would let me have her accounts. She owned 
she had not the courage to confess what a large proportion of her 
income had to go for clothes. Later on, after reading the journalistic 
comments on the expenditure tables submitted to the British 
Association, she told me how thankful she was she had withheld hers— 
“ They call £40 a lavish expenditure!’’ And yet I have little doubt 
that few people could under the same circumstances produce so good 
a result at the same expense; while at the same time from a business 
point of view such an outlay in my friend’s branch of journalism re- 
pays itself with high interest. 

My last set of tables, as I have already said, are not those of a 
wage earner. The average expenditure is here given for three sets of 
three years, the personal allowance being £30, £40, and £50 for the 
successive periods (rising to £60 during the last year of the third 
period). Books, and subscriptions and presents are the other items of 
expenditure not given here. 
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TaBLE VI. 
Accounts of Expenditure on Dress of No, 8, living at Home, and receiving an 
Allowance. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT DURING THE THREE YEARS. 


1883-5. ISS9-O1. 1804-6. 

£ og. @ £ %.. ad ae ey 2 
WOROAR AR css os ede era wot 18 9 § 1715 6 22 1 O 
Coats, cloaks, umbrellas ... 316 11 6 5 0 512 9 
MEA OLY 5605024) wenessnegrns vee 214 4 3 3 6 410 3 
Underclothing, handker- 

BN Sat aks pote: 308 | 37 6 5 13 10 
Boots and shoes..... ......... 313 5 219 2 3-9) 2 
CONOR os cac c2ekarsanecetvasiasce 22 8 Its: “fk 11611 
Ties, collars, &¢......:........- is; 2 17 8 18 4 
Miscellaneous .................. 8 6 9 0 1? 69 

‘Total...:.. 29 19 3 3615 5 452 0 
Personal allowance...... £30 £40 £50-£60 


No. 8 writes :— 

‘*In addition to the allowance I had various presents of money. While 
receiving £30 I had evening dresses given me. My mending and altering are 
done by a maid at home. Up to 1888 I occasionally had dress-making done at 
home, but now put it all out. Being so busy a person and not caring for dress- 
making or millinery I have done none myself for the last seven years or more. 
The average yearly glove expenditure of the three periods is less now than in 
1885. This is probably accounted for by the fact that I don’t require so many 
white evening gloves as when I had many dances.” 

The accounts I have presented here have no claim to be regarded 
as typical. They are merely samples of the kind of material needed to 
enable us to discover the type. 

Ciara E, Conuet 


HERR VON KAUFMANN AND THE FRENCH RAILWAY SYSTEM 


In the Economic Journat for June, 1897, there appeared a 
short notice of a work in two portly octavos entitled Die Hisenbahn- 
politik Frankreichs, by Richard von Kaufmann. Herr von Kaufmann’s 
general conclusion of the whole matter may be given in a sentence, 
which has since been quoted by the French Minister of Public Works 
from the tribune of the Chamber: ‘‘ French railway policy has known 
how to provide the country with the indispensable machinery of com- 
merce and to develop this machinery more completely, having regard 
to comparative population, than in any other country.” As von Kauf- 
mann, who is himself a Prussian finance official, was as outspoken in his 
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condemnation of German, or rather Prussian, railway policy as in his 
praise of the French methods, his book has naturally been severely 
criticised, and more especially by Dr. von der Leyen, a prominent 
official in the Prussian Ministry of Public Works, and the author of 
several well-known books on railway subjects. In the Archiv fiir 
Eisenbahnwesen and the Preussische Jahrbiicher a somewhat bitter con- 
troversy, not only as to matters of opinion but also as to actual facts, 
has been carried on for some time past, winding up—at least for the 
present—in a Schlussabrechnung by von Kaufmann, published in the 
Annalen des deutschen Reichs for the current year, and reprinted also as 
a separate pamphlet. Meanwhile the French case has been further 
and independently supported by Professor André Liesse in a course of 
lectures on ‘‘les Chemins de Fer de l’Etat Prussien,” delivered at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. -Into the detailed controversy, 
which already occupies some thousands of pages of print, it is of 
course impossible here to enter. But the broad comparison of the 
railway position and policy in the two countries, France and Prussia, 
is not without general interest. 

Von der Leyen’s answer to von Kaufmann may be summarised in a 
sentence which he adopts from Ulrich—himself also a Prussian railway 
official : “ In Prussia the State is the sole master of the railways, and it 
draws from them every year very considerable profits; in France the 
companies are masters of the railways and the State pays to them 
every year very considerable subsidies out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers.” At the first blush von der Leyen undoubtedly has the better 
of the argument. For it is undeniable that, after paying working 
expenses and interest on capital, the Prussian Government retains out 
of it railway receipts and applies to general public purposes a net 
revenue of something like ten millions sterling per annum; and it is 
equally undeniable that, in France, while the shareholders (who how- 
ever only represent about 15 per cent. of the total railway capital) are 
receiving dividends ranging from 7 to 15 per cent., the Government is 
annually required to find out of the taxation of the year a sum of eight 
or nine millions for railway purposes. But then it must be remembered 
that a large part of this sum is only an advance repayable by the com- 
panies with interest at 4 per cent., likely to be repaid before very long 
by most of them, and sooner or later by all.! Further, Monsieur 
Colson, than whom there is no higher authority on questions of 
French railway finance, agrees with Professor Liesse in estimating? that 
the exceptional taxation levied on French railways and not extended 
to other and rival methods of transport brings into the one hand of 
the State almost as much as it pays out with the other. 

Even, however, if we take it that the French railways cost the 
French State nothing, seeing that the Prussian railways yield the 


| 





1 The Paris and Lyons Company has recently paid off the whole of the State 
advances, amounting to about £6,000,000. 
2 Les Chemins de Fer et le Budget, Paris, 1896. 
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Prussian State an annual profit of ten millions sterling, the account 
can hardly be said to balance. But it is pointed out that in France 
the construction of non-remunerative lines for the development of poor 
and backward districts has been pushed on with much greater energy 
than in Germany; that the Prussian railways have notoriously been 
starved and need a vast expenditure on widenings, new buildings, 
rolling-stock, increased staff, higher wages, &c., &c., to bring them 
up to the French standard; that greater concessions have been 
made of late years to the French public in the shape of lower 
fares and rates, and increased and improved accommodation than 
anything which Prussia can show; and that a heavy tax on communi- 
cation is one of the most indefensible of all forms of taxation. 
Lastly and chiefly, it is urged that the French tax-payers, though 
they may be making sacrifices to-day, are really purchasing their 
railways on the annuity principle. In about fifty years’ time, if the 
present system is maintained—and however spendthrift French legis- 
lators may have been in other directions, the railway administration 
has held fast throughout to its guiding principle—the whole railway 
debt will have been paid off, the Companies’ concessions will have 
expired, and the entire railway system of the country will become an 
asset of the French nation with no per contra of railway debt to set off 
against it. There is certainly no likelihood, according to present 
appearances, that the Prussian railway debt will have been paid off by 
the year 1950. It now amounts, according to von der Leyen, to about 
£260,000,000, for a system whose capital cost is set down as 
£350,000,000. Professor Liesse, however, believes that other debts 
incurred for railway purposes, but charged against the general funds, 
really bring up the railway debt to something like £400,000,000. The 
annual sum devoted to sinking fund is admittedly only about 2 per cent. 
per annum on the railway debt, instead of } per cent. as was laid down 
by the law of 1882. In fact the Prussian sinking fund is only about 
£1,200,000 per annum. The French companies, with a capital one-fifth 
larger, devote to their sinking fund an annual sum fully thrice as large. 
Even von der Leyen admits that it would be well if the Prussian 
railway budget were more strictly separated from the general finance 
of the country. Professor Liesse adopts the oft-repeated assertion 
that the ever-increasing demands of the finance minister lead to 
improper increases of the capital account. He states, for instance, 
that, if superfluous land is sold it is credited to revenue, while if new 
land is bought to replace it, it is charged against capital, and he even 
cites an instance where £13,000 for the repair of a bridge is included 
in a loan account. 

On the whole it seems clear that, while combatants on both sides 
can find facts and arguments in superabundance to support their 
foregone conclusions, no impartial observer in other countries will be 
converted to a belief either in State or private ownership by the 
comparative experience of French and Prussian railway finance. When 
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the question of State ownership becomes one of practical politics here 
in England—and that the day is nearer than most people think may 
perhaps be indicated by the fact that the Congress of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, representing 62,000 men, has recently 
voted with practical unanimity to affiliate itself to the Railway 
Nationalisation League—it will be with quite other weapons and on 
quite other ground that the question will have to be fought. Mean- 
while, Englishmen, whose railway capital continues to increase by 
leaps and bounds and is never reduced by one single penny, will 
perhaps do well to note that the Prussian Government is accused of 
financial profligacy because, with a railway capital certainly not more 
than two-fifths of our own, it only devotes £1,200,000 a year to the 
reduction of railway debt. 
W. M. Ay 


GOLD AND BANK-RESERVES IN GERMANY 


WHEN a few months ago the Imperial Bank raised her discount 
rate from 4 to 5 per cent., the note of alarm was immediately 
sounded in London.! It was stated that some of the German banks 
had large drafts circulating in the City on which they had obtained 
considerable loans and which they now intended to carry on. The 
rise of the rate of the Bank of England to 4 per cent. was attributed 
to these allegations, and it was added that the over-speculation 
raging in Berlin had saddled financial concerns there with responsi- 
bilities including great risks. Moreover, the German 5 per cent. 
rate having for its object the import of gold from England, it was 
declared necessary to protect the English gold stock. 

The views and statements which I have thus cited unquestionably 
contain important mistakes. The City bankers are well enough in- 
formed on the condition and the liquid means of the banks in 
Germany ; they know the amount of their capital and of the reserves 
and are fully aware that the banks in question are quite able to 
meet whatever contingencies may arise. To all careful observers 
the reasons are transparent why so much money had been raised in 
England. 

Let us remember that the amount of foreign capital and coin in 
Germany was recently stated at about 800 million marks. The money 
rates being so much higher in Germany and the demand for capital 
being very considerable owing to the progress of trade, it was but 
natural to appeal to the accumulated capital abroad, and no further 
explanation is required why the purveyors of money in London and 
England readily responded to the call. The employment of foreign 
capital in the German channels is evidently going on at a highly profit- 
able rate and carries with it no risk whatever in the face of the large 
reserves held by the German banks. 


1 Particularly by the Daily News, and the Berlin letter in the London Economist. 
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Nor does the assertion that the raising of the German bank rate 
to 5 per cent. constituted a menace to the gold stock in London, 
reveal a proper insight into the merits of the case. The amount of 
gold held by the Imperial Bank is usually about 600 million marks in 
round figures. Out of this sum about 400 millions are deposits held 
by banks, bankers, and financial concerns, and by the public at large. 
These 400 millions are liable to be withdrawn at any time and after 
their withdrawal (a hypothetical case indeed) the Bank would have but 
200 millions gold to wield. Assuming that the Bank would have 
recourse to the silver in her vaults, which amounts to about 200 
millions marks, the above stated 200 millions gold and 200 millions 
silver would furnish the only metal cover for a note circulation that 
might be estimated at about 1,200 million marks. 

In critical times, on the outbreak of war and in other hypothetical 
cases, the required note circulation would certainly show a higher 
amount and possibly the Bank might be obliged to establish compul- 
sory note circulation. Although hypothetical, this is not a pleasant 
prospect, and certainly it is within the reach of possibility to prevent 
things from drifting that way. 

The remedy presents itself in the shape of a considerable increase 
of the Bank’s gold stock. A discount rate of 5 per cent. in Berlin, 
at times when the London rate is about 35 or 4, will under ordinary 
circumstances operate on the exchange market and will attract gold, 
but rarely to such amounts as might be seriously inconvenient to London. 

There is a proposal in Germany that the Imperial Bank should 
take measures to ensure the permanent accumulation of a gold stock 
three times larger than her present supplies. It is argued that the bank 
should take measures to keep always a gold stock of 1,200 to 2,000 
million marks. These invitations and suggestions aim at the estab- 
lishment of a great and independent gold market in Berlin. Now 
London holds a monoply for gold imports to Europe. Gold is flowing 
from the producing countries to England where it is affined and 
handed over to the channels of trade and commerce. The defenders 
of such proposals say that there is no reason why gold should not be 
imported directly to Germany, where it may be treated as promptly as 
elsewhere. 

There are, however, obstacles. The present policy of the Imperial 
Bank will never promote aims and objects of such vast conception. 
Yet the Bank is already asked : Why stand on the theory of exchanges 
and make everything dependent on the gold point? Experts and 
statisticians! call attention to the action of Russia, Austria, and even 
Italy, who succeeded wonderfully in the accumulation of enormous 
amounts of gold at times when the exchanges were decidedly against 
them. The inference presents itself: Certainly Germany with her 
highly developed resources ought to do even better than those 
countries. 

1 Mr. Christians. 
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But in order to attain the proposed objects it would be necessary in 
the first place that the Imperial Bank should change her policy. At 
present the only aid and encouragement the Imperial Bank gives to 
importers of gold is in the advance (loans) of the required sums with- 
out charge of interest for ten days. Only the German Asiatic Bank 
obtains advances without interest for thirty days to facilitate gold 
imports from China, but her importations amount but to a few million 
marks. Free advances for ten days constitute insufficient encourage- 
ment to importers of gold. Gold from Australia and Africa is about 
sixty days on the way. The importers cannot afford to lose the 
interest for so longa time. Consequently, if the Imperial Bank is 
to aid importers of gold and to create a large gold market, it must 
make advances to importers without charge of interest for about thirty 
or sixty days. 

Such loans would entail no expenditure worth mentioning to the 
Bank. It would be a mere process of book-keeping, opening credit to 
the importers who would then dispose of the amounts placed at their 
command at a higher rate of interest than the market rate for ten 
days. There is no doubt that such a system would soon lead toa 
considerable increase of the gold deposits with the Bank and con- 
sequently to a considerable growth of the gold stock in this country. 

It is further suggested that the Bank should also extend the pur- 
chase of foreign gold coins. Now they are bought at the parity of 
gold here and abroad. Coinage and other expenses are not taken into 
account. In fact there is no reason why gold coins should be treated 
as bar-gold, for the coins can always be disposed of at their tree value. 
If the bank would allow a slight premium, foreign gold coins would be 
imported to large amounts. 

Evidently a bank policy of similar outlines might have the etfect of 
a thorough change in the condition of the money market in Berlin, 
and would give it a larger measure of independence of foreign markets 
than it enjoys now. Such a conjuncture of facts as has been seen 
during the current month would not be likely to present itself again. 

But in any case the present gold stock must be held to be sufficient 
to meet any requirements possibly in view. The possibility of a large 
increase of the gold stock certainly exists. 

Concerning the position of the banks and the security they offer, 
the following table furnishes all the particulars; it presents statistics 
in millions of marks for the 102 credit-banks, eight note-banks, and 
fourteen mortgage-banks now existing in this country. 


Capital. Reserves. 
1883... ... 12487 ... ... ... 1744 = 14 per cent. 
1884 ... ... 12667 ... ... ... 1751 = 13°83 * 
1885 ... ... 12722 ... ... ... 181°8 = 14:30 ¥ 
1886... ... 12902 ...... ... 190°9 = 14-80 


1887 ... ... 18155 ... ... ... 202°7 = 15-40 29 
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Capital. Reserves. 
1668... .. WQWPL ... ... «.. SPS = 1630 percent. 
GG... ... DO .... a = SE wm TP a 
1000... «.. MEG «... .. .. SS = 1679 
fet Cw. o. MD «.. 5. «. THe 1998 ‘eo 
eg. lw. SO. ED = 10D pa 
1893 ... ... M678 ... ... «.. 3378 = 20-25 vi 
1894 ... ... 17004 ... ... ... 8470 = 20-41 “4 
1606... .. TSE .. ss «ws B= Be 4 
1006... ... 19020 ... ... ... 4070 = e 
Cl. ss SSS ks as es SEI = 


The reserves have been steadily and considerably increased. 
Every expert admits that they are sufficient to meet any contingency. 
F. Moos 


COMPENSATION ACTS IN EUROPE. 


THE principles underlying the enactment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in this country last year continue to extend their influence 
on the Continent of Europe. As is well known, Germany and Austria 
possess a system for compensation to injured workpeople resting on a 
basis of compulsory insurance by employers, and their example was 
followed by Norway. The compulsory insurance element is modified 
or absent in each of the four other cases in which the liability for 
compensation has been thrown by law on employers, those, namely, 
of England (i.e. the United Kingdom), Denmark, Italy and France. 
The two last-named countries completed their consideration of the 
plans before them, and passed them into law almost simultaneously, 
the Italian law being passed on March 17th, the French on April 9th, 
1898. The provisions of the English enactment have clearly influenced 
all three of those subsequently made. 

Both the Italian and the French laws are somewhat more general 
in their application than the English, inasmuch as there is no exclusion 
of buildings below a minimum height, the industry of inland water 
transportation is included in both (in the French, transport by water 
generally), and industries employing animal motive power as well as 
mechanical motive power come within the Italian law. By the 
Italian law, except in a few specified industries, no enterprise em- 
ploying five workmen or less is affected. 

The responsibility of giving notice of accidents is, in the case of 
each of the two laws in question, placed on the employer, who is 
required to notify the proper public authority within forty-eight hours 
of the occurrence of any accident which may give rise to claims under 
the new laws. 

Compensation begins, too, in both cases, earlier than in England, 
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four days in France and five in Italy being the limit of freedom from 
liability as against the fortnight of the English law. 

There is a noteworthy contrast as to mode of compensation for per- 
manent injuries between the Italian and French provisions. The former 
take a lump sum as the general method, the latter a regular pension. 
The further details compare as follows. In case of temporary complete 
disablement, the compensation is at the rate of half-wages, and for tem- 
porary partial disablement one-half the decrease of earnings, so far as 
this decrease is due to the accident, is provided by the Italian law. The 
French law treats of temporary disablement simply, and appears only 
to contemplate complete disablement as entitling to compensation in 
this case. In determining the amount of compensation in this, as in 
other cases, the French law follows the German method, of taking 
account of only a fraction of earnings beyond a determined limit, the 
limit being here 2,400 fres. (say £96) per annum, and the fraction of any 
excess beyond this which is allowed to count being one-quarter. 

For permanent disablement, if partial, the Italian law awards a 
recompense of five times the decrease of annual earnings,! if per- 
manent, five times the whole annual earnings, but not less than 
3,000 lire (say £120). In the latter case, the amount of the indemnity 
is to be invested, in all but exceptional instances, in a life-annuity 
with the Cassa Nazionale for providing against old-age and invalidity. 
When the accident results in death, the representatives of the deceased 
receive a lump sum of five years’ wages. In these last three cases, 
the annual earnings are to be taken at 300 times the average daily 
wage, with a maximum limit of 2,000 lire (say £80). 

In France, permanent total disability is to be recompensed by a 
pension of two-thirds the usual earnings, and death by a scale of 
pensions or payments to dependents similar to those of the German 
system, though differing in some of the details. The total of pensions 
to wife (or husband) and children are limited to 60 per cent. of the 
earnings of the deceased, and if there be only more distant dependent 
relatives, to half this amount. The widow or widower, in case of 
remarriage, is bought out by a payment of three times the annual 
sum payable to them, that is, a total sum of 60 per cent. of the wages 
of the deceased. 

A comparison of the amount of this compensation with that awarded 
by the English law is difficult. It may be noted, as an item to guide the 
judgment in the absence of tables prepared for the purpose, that a woman 
of fifty could purchase with £300, the maximum compensation grantable 
under the English law, an annuity for her life of about £20, more or 
less, varying with the office. The Post-Office gives considerably less, only 
about £18. Younger women would get much smaller annuities for the 
same sum. Now, on the French scale of compensation, if a man 
earning £1 a week (say £50 a year) died, his widow would become 

1 An administrative regulation establishes a schedule of injuries and correspond- 
ing percentages by which, in each case, earnings shall be deemed to have decreased. 
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entitled to an annuity of £10 a year, payable quarterly. In addition, 
any children under sixteen would have provision made for them on a 
certain scale, which scale is only subject to reduction if the total 
assigned by it should exceed £20 per annum. Some estimate of the 
relative burden of the payments to widows and to children would be 
necessary to proceed further with the comparison, which may be 
dropped at this point for want of the necessary actuarial estimates. 

In Italy and France the cost of medical care and attendance falls 
on the employer, as also do funeral expenses within the limit of £4 in 
France. It will be remembered that this is not the case in England, 
and that, in case of death, where no dependents are left, a sum of £10 
is the maximum payable to meet these charges, this being in lieu of the 
compensation which would be due if there were such legal dependents. 

The machinery for determining the amount of liabilities in cases of 
accident need not be dwelt on here. There remains, however, the 
very important point of the provision made that the indemnity may be 
forthcoming when required. As is known, there is no special provision 
on this point in the English law beyond the possibility of arrangements 
between employer and employed, which must receive the sanction of 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

In Italy there is established a system providing almost compulsory 
insurance. Where public authorities, whether State, Provincial, or 
Communal, employ labour, either directly or indirectly through con- 
tractors, these workmen are insured by the public authority or the 
contractor respectively in the Cassa Nazionale for workmen’s accident 
insurance. Other employers may insure with societies or companies 
doing insurance business, these being required to be under regulation 
and to deposit security the amount of which is fixed at 200,000 
lire (£8,000) at first, to be supplemented as business is done. They 
may also use the Cassa Nazionale for the same purpose. The only 
exceptions to the obligation to insure are in the case of State employees 
secured by special laws against the contingencies in question, and in 
the case of employers setting up private funds or uniting with others 
to establish a joint fund. In these cases the liability remains with 
the employers if the fund fail, but there is the security, not only of 
official approval of its constitution, but of a deposit of bonds as with 
the insurance societies, though the amount of the deposit is not 
regulated in the same way. Private funds may not be established or 
maintained for less than 500 persons, or joint employers’ funds for 
less than 4,000. There are provided severe penalties for neglect to 
comply with the law’s requirements, and the fines, with certain other 
funds arising out of the administration of the law, go to form a fund 
from which compensation is to be paid to injured workmen in cases 
where their employers, having neglected to secure themselves as 
directed by the law, become insolvent before the offence has been 
brought home to them and the neglect remedied. Short of absolute 
universal compulsory insurance in funds specially established for the 
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purpose, it does not seem as if much could be added to the stringency 
of the Italian law in its effort to enforce secure provision of the 
indemnities without burdening the State with a guarantee for their 
payment. 

The French organisation is peculiarly interesting in its combination 
of freedom with attempts to attain essential security. The security is 
assured by the ultimate guarantee of the State itself. To meet 
liabilities which may arise under this guarantee, a special tax is levied 
as an addition to the regular business tax, by the method of centimes 
additionels so commonly employed in French taxation, and a small tax 
on mining concessions. The proceeds of these taxes will be accumu- 
lated by the French Old Age Pension Bank, which will assume the 
corresponding liability to pay pensions, and will, further, have a right to 
recover from defaulting employers. Employers retiring from business 
will be required either to give security for the payment of the pensions 
due from them, or to deposit a capital sum sufficient to cover the 
outstanding liability with the bank named above. A similar rule 
applies to cases of death of employers, and at any time employers or 
others may voluntarily redeem their existing liability by depositing the 
appropriate capital sum. 

Ordinary insurance companies and mutual companies assuming 
accident risks as determined by the new law, will be subject to official 
regulation, and required to make due provision of adequate reserves to 
meet the liabilities they undertake. They will be required to defray 
the cost of such supervision by a charge proportionate to the amount 
of such reserve funds. 

There remains a further striking feature of the provision of 
guarantees, in the permission to establish mutual funds resembling in 
some particulars those provided for in the English Act. They differ, 
however, in this respect, that only a part of the liability can be 
transferred to them, namely, for the first thirty, sixty, or ninety days 
after the accident. Funds already existing as sick and accident funds 
would, it may be safely assumed, be more readily adapted to the new 
conditions if they restricted themselves to this limited liability. There 
has been a rather serious weakening of some of these funds in England 
as a result of the new conditions of the English law, and it may be 
hoped that our neighbours have hit upon a means of preserving and 
strengthening the numerous and important institutions of this nature 
already existing among them. The conditions to which such mutual 
societies must conform correspond in some degree with the English 
condition of being approved by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
The employer must pay at least one-third of the expenses, and if the 
relief provided by the society, in addition to medical care and atten- 
dance, do not amount to a daily sum equal to the half of the daily wages 
of the member relieved, the employer must make up the difference. 

It will be seen that the French, as well as the Italians, have not 
rested satisfied with the practically absolute freedom from effective 
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guarantees of the English system. They have been faced with the 
same problem as was found a serious difficulty here, to avoid 
hampering and discouraging existing organisations dealing with 
sickness and accidents, and yet to provide sufficient security against 
default on the part of those on whom was placed the legal liability to 
pay compensation. Much instruction will be afforded when the results 
of their efforts to solve the difficulty are known. 


A. W. Fivux 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 1898 IN Irs ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 


Or the 300 or more Public Bills submitted to the Parliament which 
came to an end on August 12th last, no more than sixty-two have 
become law, the last in the list being probably for many of our readers 
one of the most important, viz., ‘An Act to make further Provision 
with respect to the University of London.” 

Many of these enactments are of little or no interest from the 
economic point of view: the annual Army Act, for instance, which 
from year to year legalises the existence of a standing army, or the 
grants out of the Consolidated Fund for the services of the year. 

Other Acts, though of economic interest for those immediately 
affected, are too restricted in scope to detain us. Such headings as 
“An Act to develop the Fisheries of Mussels in Ireland (Mussels, 
Periwinkles, and Cockles (Ireland) ),’’ or ‘“‘ An Act to provide for the 
Punishment of Offences in Libraries,’’ disclose measures of obvious 
utility, especially the latter, which is directed to remedying abuses and 
annoyances long complained of by readers at the British Museum and 
elsewhere ; but the economic condition of the Kingdom is not seriously 
involved in either measure. 

Several of the Acts passed do, however, involve changes which cannot 
but affect to a very large degree the social and economic fabric of the 
country. 

Of these in many ways the most important, as it certainly is the 
longest, is the Irish Local Government Act (61, 62 Vict., ¢. 37); and 
though its operation is naturally confined to one portion of the British 
Isles, it merits more than a passing notice here. 

I. Irish Local Government Act (c. 37).—The Act consists of eight 
separate parts, the first part providing that ‘‘a Council shall be 
established in every administrative county, and be entrusted with 
the management of the administrative and financial business of that 
county, and shall consist of a Chairman and Councillors.” 

The number of Councillors and the electoral divisions in each county 
are left to a subsequent Order of the Local Government Board, but the 
Chairman of every rural District Council under this Act is to be an er 
officio member of the County Council (sec. 3). 

To the County Council are transferred the following powers :— 
PF? 
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1. The business generally of the old Grand Juries and of the county 
at large Presentment Sessions (sec. 4). 

2. The business of the Guardians with respect to making, levying, 
collecting, and recovering the poor-rate, save in an urban county 
district (sec. 5). 

3. Some miscellaneous duties under the Diseases of Animals Act 
and the Explosives Act. 

The new Councils are also to have the following powers: they are 
to be local authorities within the meaning of the Technical Instruction 
Acts (sec. 7); they are to decide what are main roads, and provide half 
the cost of their upkeep, the other half being borne by the county 
districts ; they are to provide and maintain sufficient accommodation 
for pauper lunatics (sec. 9), and may acquire land for this or any other 
purpose provided for by the Act. 

The County Council must also contribute to infirmaries and fever 
hospitals situated within the county a sum not less than was contri- 
buted out of the County Cess formerly for the same purposes ; further, 
the Council may appoint coroners and make bye-laws ; but their powers 
in cases of exceptional distress are limited to presenting the case to 
the Local Government Board, application first having been made to 
the County Council; the Local Government Board may then authorise 
the Guardians to administer outdoor relief for a period not exceeding 
two months. The large boroughs, such as Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
and Waterford, are to constitute administrative counties in them- 
selves. 

In addition to the administrative limits representing the county, 
there are, in accordance with Part IJ., to be both Urban and Rural 
District Councils ; ex officio Guardians are to cease in 1899, the District 
Councillors taking their place in the rural districts ; and persons chosen 
by the same method as the District Councillors are in the rural 
districts, shall be elected Guardians in the urban districts. The powers 
of these District Councils and Guardians include not only duties 
transferred from Baronial Assessment Sessions, the old Grand Juries, 
and Guardians, e.g., as to poor rate, but also duties as to roads, duties 
in connection with Burial Boards and under the Health Acts. 

The qualification both for sittings and for voting alike in the case of 
County and District Councils is enrolment among the body of ‘ Local 
Government electors,” a term more fully defined in the general defin- 
ing Section (109). 

It isin the financial provisions that the Act shows the most ingenious 
statesmanship, but it is impossible to deal with them in detail. The 
two main charges so well known in Irish Local Government, the 
County Cess and the poor rate, are in future to be payable by the 
occupier both in rural districts and in towns, and will be collected in 
one rate; taking 1896-97 as the standard year, any decrease of the 
rates will be to the advantage of the occupier, and any increase of course 
the reverse. 
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There is also an agricultural grant provided by the Act analogous 
to the English grant; each year from the Imperial Exchequer will be 
paid a sum equal to half the County Cess, and half the poor rate taken 
for the purposes of the Act to have been paid in respect of agricultural 
land in the standard year 1896-97 ; this grant so estimated will produce 
about £730,000.1 Thus the main result of the Act is to substitute 
popularly elected Councils for the old nominated Grand Juries; there 
are not, however, in the Irish scheme any Parish Councils, as in the 
case of England and Scotland, the parish never having been an area 
of local administration in Ireland. The franchise is, in reality, the 
Parliamentary franchise, with the addition of peers and women; the 
qualifications will, in fact, be the same as for District and Parish 
Councils in England, with the omission, however, in the case of 
Ireland, of ministers of religion of all denominations. 

Of more general Acts, the Prisons Act, the Habitual Drunkards 
Act, and the Vagrancy Act, are all of them important measures for 
dealing with the criminal classes and the prevention of crime. 

II. Prisons Act (c. 41).—By this Act, Directors of Convict Prisons are 
amalgamated with the Prison Commissioners, and Boards of Visitors 
are established for every prison,—a most salutary innovation. With 
regard to the penalty of hard labour, attention is to be paid to the sex, 
age, health, industry, and conduct of the prisoners (sec. 4). Corporal 
punishment is now permissible only on the following conditions :—The 
prisoner must have been sentenced to penal servitude or hard labour 
or convicted of felony; he must have been guilty of mutiny in the 
prison or of gross personal violence ; the Board of Visitors must order 
the punishment, and the Secretary of State must confirm the order. 
Prisoners not sentenced to penal servitude or hard labour are divided 
into three divisions; and prisoners imprisoned for default in payment 
of a debt, including a civil debt, shall not associate with criminal 
prisoners nor be compelled to wear prison dress. Remissions are 
granted for industry and good conduct while in prison; where im- 
prisonment is for debt, part payment thereof to the governor secures 
a proportionate reduction in the term of imprisonment. 

The Secretary of State is in future to have the power of regulating 
the prison life by means of rules, made subject to Parliamentary 
approval (sec. 2). This is, perhaps, the chief innovation under the Act, 
and will permit, instead of the hard and fast statutory rules scheduled 
in the Prisons Act, 1865, considerable variation in the treatment of 
prisoners and the introduction of ameliorations suggested by the De- 
partmental Committee of 1875, such as better organisation of Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies, a larger supply of books, and encouragement of healthy 
occupation. 

III. Habitual Drunkards Act (c. 60).—The Act aims at the large 
class of criminals whose crimes are directly attributable to habitual 


1 See Lord Ashbourne’s speech when introducing the measure in the House of 
Lords, July 21, 1898. Hansard, vol. 62, p. 538. 
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drinking. The treatment so far accorded to the ‘“‘ Jane Cakebreads”’ of 
the community has been a scandal ; repeated short terms of imprison- 
ment up to seventy times seven, and far beyond, are no curatives for 
inebriety. Power is now given to the Home Secretary to establish 
inebriate reformatories and make regulations; apart from any such 
special regulations, the rules under the Prisons Acts (including the Act 
of 1898) are to apply, but with this difference, there is to be no cor- 
poral punishment. 

To these reformatories the two following classes of persons may be 
sent :—-(i.) persons convicted on indictment of an offence punishable 
with imprisonment or penal servitude, provided the Court is satisfied 
from the evidence that the offence was committed under the influence 
of drink, or that drunkenness was a contributing cause, and the offender 
admits, or is found by the jury to be a habitual drunkard; (ii.) any 
person who commits an offence of the usual ‘‘ drunk and disorderly ”’ 
type, and has been convicted three times before within the last twelve 
months of a similar offence. Both classes of offenders may be sent to 
the newly constituted reformatories, but in no case for a period longer 
than three years. 

The costs of the new institutions are to be borne by the Treasury 
and the County and Borough Councils; and if the inebriate has pro- 
perty of his own, the expenses of his detention may be ordered by the 
County Court judge to be paid thereout. 

The Act also amends the Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879; and the 
‘‘ yetreats ’’ provided under the earlier Act for drunkards voluntarily 
seeking admission are in future to be licensed by Borough and County 
Councils, and not by the justices. The maximum period in the 
‘‘retreat ’’ is now extended from one year to two. 

IV. Vagrancy Act (e. 39).—By this Act every male person who 
trades in prostitution either by living wholly or in part on the earnings 
of prostitutes, or who persistently solicits for an immoral purpose in a 
public place is to be deemed a ‘‘rogue and vagabond” under the 
Vagrancy Act, 1824. The latter Act allows rogues and vagabonds to be 
imprisoned for three months with hard labour, and on a second con- 
viction of the offence they are to be punishable as incorrigible rogues, and 
may be committed to Quarter Sessions ; the justices at Quarter Sessions 
may sentence incorrigible rogues to one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour: and order further, ‘‘if they think fit, that such offender (not being 
a female) be punished by whipping at such time and at such place, as 
according to the nature of the offence they in their discretion shall 
deem to be expedient.” During the passage of the Act of this year, it 
was proposed to entirely abolish the power to whip incorrigible rogues ; 
but this power appears to be used with caution, and only to have been 
exercised seven times during the last five years. In cases such as those 
dealt with by the present Act, whipping is eminently a proper penalty. 

Two Acts were passed during the year dealing with revenue 
matters, of these the most important was :— 
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V. The Finance Act (ce. 10).—This dealt with customs and excise, 
stamps, income tax, land tax, and estate duties. Under the first head 
the duties on tobacco are reduced ; on cigars the duty is now to be 
5s. the lb., on unmanufactured tobacco containing 10 lbs. or more of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight, 2s. 8d., if containing less than 
10 lbs. of moisture, 3s. A tax of fourpence per lb. on tea is re- 
imposed for a year. The “ grogging” of casks which have contained 
spirits, 7.e., the extraction of spirits absorbed in the wood, is forbidden. 
The income tax is retained at eightpence, but the partial relief from 
taxation of a portion of the income is carried up to incomes of £700. 

Section 12 exempts from land tax all owners of land relieved from 
income tax on the ground of their income not exceeding £160; and 
Section 13 provides for the repayment of settlement duties in certain 
cases. The Act also allows any solicitor or barrister to appear and 
plead before the Income Tax Commissioners, either viva voce or by 
writing. 

VI. The Revenue Act (c. 46) deals also with customs, stamps, and 
excise. 

It prohibits the importation of fictitious postage stamps, and of 
the advertisements of foreign lotteries, with which the British public 
is so frequently inundated. The Commissioner of Customs is also 
empowered to require an account of diamonds imported, in the same 
way as he already may of imported bullion or coin. Certain additional 
exemptions from stamp duty are made, e.g., in the case of receipt given 
by an officer of a County Court for money received by him (See. 8). 
Brokerage cannot now be claimed by a broker who does not send the 
contract note to his principal. The Act originally contained clauses 
of considerable importance, largely extending remissions of taxation 
and regularising many which are in fact now made by the officials in 
practice, such as the remission of the landlord’s income tax on the 
ground of irrecoverability of rent through agricultural depression 
(original Section 18); but these were cut out during the passage of 
the Bill through Parliament, apparently on the ground that sufficient 
power already existed of making such remission in exceptional cases. 

Chapters 15 and 19 provide two short but useful measures : 

VII. Societies’ Borrowing Powers Act (ce. 15) allows friendly societies 
registered under the Act of 1896 to borrow money at interest from 
their members or from other persons, provided that a rule to that 
effect is duly registered; provided also that the society has a rule 
that no part of its funds shall be divided amongst the members, and 
that all money lent to members shal] be applied to such purposes as 
the society or its committee approve. Such societies could hereto- 
fore only borrow on the security of land, and this Act appears likely 
to reduce the burden of loans, and so largely extend the influence of 
friendly societies. 

VIII. Poor Law Unions Association Act (¢. 19) provides for the 
establishment of a central Poor Law Unions Association in England 
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and Wales, and allows Board of Guardians, subject to the consent of 
the Local Government Board, to contribute a sum not to exceed £5 
per annum to the Association, and to pay the expenses of two dele- 
gates to attend the Association. This Act follows the example already 
set in the case of District and County Councils; and the co-operation 
and uniformity of policy which combined discussion at the central 
association will tend to secure, is nowhere more necessary than in 
the case of Boards of Guardians. 

IX. The Benefices Act (c. 48) deals with certain well recognised abuses 
in the exercise by a patron of his advowson or right of patronage, 7.e., 
the right to present a fit clergyman to the bishop as each vacancy arises. 
With a view to prevent clergymen owners buying livings so as to 
present themselves, certain restrictions are placed on the free sale of 
livings. Sales of next presentations are forbidden, all sales must be 
registered in the Diocesan Registry within a month, and sales by 
auction of an advowson, save when held in conjunction with a manor, 
are forbidden. Further, in order to penalise purchasers of advowsons 
where the incumbent is old, with a view to speedy occupancy, the 
bishop may refuse to institute a clergyman if at the date of the vacancy 
not more than one year has elapsed since the last transfer. These 
restrictions on the right of property seem entirely justified under the 
special circumstances. 

Lastly, one measure of considerable social importance must be 
mentioned :— 

X. The Vaccination Act (c. 49), based on the recommendations of 
Lord Herschell’s Commission of 1896, practically abolishes compulsory 
vaccination (which has existed since 1853), though nominally leaving 
it undisturbed. Many Boards of Guardians have long refused to 
enforce the Act, and now a parent cannot be convicted more than once 
for refusal to have his child vaccinated (sec. 3). Further, if within 
four months from the birth of the child he satisfies two justices or a 
stipendiary magistrate that he conscientiously believes that vaccina- 
tion would be prejudicial to the child’s health, he shall not be liable 
to any penalty. At the same time every inducement is offered to over- 
come reasonable objections: the period of vaccination is extended 
from three months to six from birth, the public vaccinator must on 
parents’ request visit the child’s home, and glycerinated calf lymph is 
to be substituted for child lymph, so as to put a stop to the trans- 
mission of merely human diseases. MontaGuE Bartow 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN CURRENCY 


It must be admitted that the minutes of the evidence taken before 
the Indian Currency Committee are disappointing reading. When the 
Government decided to submit the Indian proposals to a committee of 
gentlemen possessing (with two exceptions) no expert knowledge of the 
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subject this was inevitable. It may be that it was wise to obtain a 
judgment from able officials and good men of business rather than 
from persons committed by their studies, or writings, or speeches, to 
well-known views upon currency questions. But the result of this 
decision is to deprive the evidence of much scientific interest. Mr. 
Ralli, the head of the largest export business in the world, and Sir F. F. 
Adams, C.I.E., reiterate those views of the influence of exchange uponthe 
export trade of India which were well exposed by Professor Marshall 
upon the Gold and Silver Commission. The latter expresses the opinion 
that “ the cheaper India gets her currency the better,’ and would view 
a gradual fall of the rupee to sixpence with equanimity and satisfaction. 
Similarly the former, while refusing to argue the advantages of a rupee 
worth one penny from dislike of an ‘‘ academic discussion,” can place 
no limit to the point to which the rupee could fall with advantage to 
the people of India. Prof. Marshall has clearly shown that a fall in the 
value of the rupee cannot of itself permanently stimulate the export 
trade, for the fall ‘*‘ must almost instantaneously accommodate itself to 
the ratio which gold prices bear to silver prices.” Moreover, if a fall did 
stimulate the export trade, where is the advantage ? Unless an equiva- 
lent is forthcoming India would be giving the additional goods for 
nothing. So far indeed from the advantage of foreign trade lying in its 
exports the exact reverse is nearer the truth. It is, or should be, the 
object of a nation from a business point of view to get as much for as 
little as possible. 

Much evidence is recorded in the interest of tea, which is also 
strongly represented by a member of the committee. With them it is 
a subject which, as has been wittily remarked, ‘‘ does not cheer but 
inebriates.” The plain truth is that this industry has been found to 
be most remunerative of late years. China has been driven out of the 
market by the stronger teas of India and Ceylon. The profits earned 
in the industry have led to a large production, but hitherto the 
lowering of price due to supply overtaking demand, had occasioned 
no loss to the grower owing to the fall in the exchange. Loss, how- 
ever, due to over production could not be long delayed. The rise in the 
exchange has hastened the crisis, and the prospects of those interested 
are not at present bright. 

To turn to the evidence directly affecting the Indian proposals it is 
clear that they meet with little support. There is a chorus of disapproval 
of the scheme to melt rupees. It is worth while to pause and examine 
the reasonableness of this consensus of opinion. Let us assume that 
it is agreed to change India’s standard to gold. This can be attempted 
either at the rate of the day, or above it, or below it. The first neces- 
sary step is to close the mints to silver. Directly this is done the 
standard is scientifically exactly similar to inconvertible paper. In 
other words, the standard is the quantity of the currency in circulation. 
Now (a), if the intention is to take a ratio lower than the market rate 
of the day there is no difficulty, for if the currency continues 
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at a higher value than gold, this means there is too little of it, and it is 
merely necessary to mint enough on Government account to bring its 
value down to the gold par: 

(b) if the intention is to take the market rate, then it is sufficient to 
announce the intention. In this case if the currency rises above the 
gold par, then, as stated above, a Government mintage of silver solves 
this difficulty. The real danger, however, is that it may fall below it. 
As this occurs in the third case it is there dealt with : 

(c) if the intention is to take a rate higher than the market rate, 
then this means that there is more! currency than is required to keep 
this par. It must, therefore, be reduced. This can be done by leaving 
the excess quantity to be absorbed by time, or by suddenly recalling a 
quantity from circulation. There is no other and no royal road to 
success. The borrowing of large sums in gold will not of itself effect 
the purpose. The Government of India has hitherto apparently 
adopted this third course, and has remained inactive for five years in 
the hope that the rupee would, by absorption, reach 1s. 4d. It has now 
nearly reached that par, and the Government propose to declare its 
determination to make that rate permanent and effective by melting 
rupees if necessary. 

Sound criticism of the steps proposed by the Indian Government, 
if the above analysis of the position be correct, must select two main 
points of attack. It may be objected, firstly, that the attempt to force 
a valuation upon the silver currency higher than that obtaining at the 
time embarrasses her trade, and secondly, that an attempt to do so per 
saltum is a fortiori objectionable. As has already been indicated it has 
not, and, in my judgment, cannot be, shown that Indian trade gains per- 
manently by a falling or a low exchange. The force, therefore, of this” 
criticism, if any, lies in the effect upon the money market of any 
(and a fortiori a sudden) attempt to raise the value of an inconvertible 
currency by restriction. This effect has been much underrated by the 
Indian Government, and by the commercial community of that country 
until it was actually felt. It is so little understood that perhaps I may 
be pardoned by dwelling upon it and borrowing again largely from 
Marshall’s evidence already quoted, which is still, though a decade old, 
the locus classicus upon this point. In a primitive community, where 
there is no paper money and little credit, no one would deny the effect 
upon prices should a Government take brutally from its subjects a large 
part of the currency in their possession. Yet the result upon prices of 


1 The word “ redundancy ” has often been the source of confusion in the course 
of the evidence. In the case of an inconvertible currency redundancy is merely an 
expression relative to the par desired. If £1 bank-notes, when inconvertible, were 
worth only 15s., then they would be redundant until the quantity recalled was 
sufficient to bring them to par. So if rupees are worth 1s, 3d., they are redundant 
until reduced to a quantity sufficient to bring them to a desired par of 1s, 4d. Mr. 
Ralli, quoting Mr. Cassell, says the rupee cannot be redundant, because, if so, it 
would be exported. I do not know what Mr. Cassell thinks he would obtain by 
selling inconvertible paper in a country where it is not current ! 
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withdrawing part of the currency in a civilised country is similar, 
though its action is lessened by the existence of other instruments of 
exchange such as paper and credit. But the modus operandi is not so 
simple. When mints are open the banks can import silver, have 
it coined, and then loan the resultant rupees, and even more, 
for each accession of hard cash enhances the superstructure of credit 
erected upon it. More credit being available business increases, indus- 
tries and trade are stimulated, and prices rise. Prices having risen 
theyare sustained, because ex hypothesi the currency has been enlarged. 
Now contrariwise the reverse has been taking place: banks have been 
unable to import silver as currency, credit has hardened, trade has been 
embarrassed and prices fall. Prices having fallen they remain low, for 
the currency has decreased. A word of caution is here necessary. It is 
not meant that the permanent rate of interest depends on a large or a 
small volume of currency. On the contrary it depends on the field of 
employment and the profitableness of industry. All that these currency 
changes do is to act by the way of the discount market, which is the 
medium under modern conditions by which prices are altered by a change 
in the volume of currency. In other words, a high rate of discount is 
temporarily heightened, or a falling rate prevented temporarily from 
falling further, by a restriction of the currency. Indian commerce did 
not realise this, and in consequence not merely did not foresee the 
effect of restriction but now that it is taking place blames restriction 
for the whole evil instead of for a small part of it. 

As a matter of practical statesmanship, therefore, I have always 
thought it a grave mistake to attempt to introduce a rate of exchange 
materially higher than the rate of the day. 

The question, however, now before the committee is, what should now 
be done? The rupee is now worth about 1s. 4d., and if there was a 
good prospect of this rate continuing, there would be little difficulty in 
the situation. There are, however, grounds for doubting that the rupee 
will, unassisted, remain at its present level. When the mints closed the 
rate was 1s. 22d. I do not think the closing of the mint in 1893 has yet 
raised the value of the rupee by restriction to 1s. 4d. The famine has 
probably brought some rupees from hoards. A certain quantity also 
reappeared after the closure. Good crops have held the rupee up by 
swelling the volume of exports. The Secretary of State has supported 
the exchanges by not drawing fully his requirements and by borrowing 
heavily in gold. I should not be surprised, other things being equal, 
if the rupee relapsed to 1s. 3jd. when the busy season is over. 

To return then to the question, what should be done? Clearly 
Government cannot announce the rate of 1s. 3d. whilst the rupee is one 
penny higher. 

Moreover the public think (wrongly—but still the impression exists) 
that Government is committed to a rate of ls. 4d. On the whole, there- 
fore, the wisest course seems to be to try and acquire a stock of gold 
quietly (possibly in the way I suggested in the June number) and to 
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prevent any extreme pressure in the money market by lending the 
balances of Government to the banks in the winter and spring. It also 
seems advisable that a declaration be made of the firm resolve of 
Government to establish the rate of 1s. 4d.! and to ultimately introduce 
the sovereign as the standard and currency of the country. 

There appears to be a considerable probability of help coming in 
our Indian difficulties from another quarter. There are indications that 
the increased and increasing output of gold will cheapen it and bring it 
down to the inconvertible rupee, and we have, what is the most hopeful 
feature in the situation, evidence from Lord Rothschild that personally 
he does ‘‘ not dread the efflux of gold . . . . if the Indian Government 
does not buy somebody else does.’’ Hitherto the great stumbling 
block to a change in the Indian standard has been the fear of the 
City that Europe could not spare the gold. F. C. H. 





Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. 12th Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Labour, U.S.A. 


THE Report on the Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem which 
has lately been issued by the Commissioner of Labour, U.5.A., is of a 
very exhaustive character. The subjects dealt with include the pro- 
duction and consumption of liquors; the revenue derived from the 
manufacture and traffic ; the laws regulating the collection of revenue ; 
and the experience and practice of employers in relation to the use of 
intoxicants ; and much interesting information has been collected and 
many valuable statistics. 

The production of liquors is naturally the first subject for considera- 
tion, and figures are given showing the number of breweries and 
distilleries in operation and the amount of their production hetween 
the years 1880 and 1896. With regard to distilleries the number 
fluctuates in a very surprising and sudden manner, and the changes 
have no apparent connection with the amount of spirits produced. 
For instance, to take the last three years for which particulars are 
given, in 1894 there were 5,148 distilleries at work ; a number which 
sank to 2,429 in 1895 and rose equally abruptly to 6,187 in 1896. 

With regard to breweries, the tendency in modern trading for the 
small concerns to disappear, while the large ones do a bigger and bigger 
business, appears to prevail in the brewing trade. Since 1880 there 
has been an almost continuous diminution in the number of breweries, 
which has sunk from 2,741 to 1,866. The production of distilled 


1 Several people, including witnesses, have objected to the declaration of a rate, 
saying it leads to its evasion. Buta rate must be adopted, and the fallacy of this 
argument is well exposed by Sir David Barbour in the course of the evidence. 
Merchants who hold off to avoid the maximum must, if they continue business, 
operate some time. Their action if they operate when exchange is low, operates to 
raise a low exchange, and therefore raises the mean rate. 
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spirits has varied greatly from year to year; indeed, the changes are 
so sudden and violent as to be very difficult to explain, and the Report 
makes no effort to solve the problem. In 1880, the first year for which 
the figures are given, the production was over 91,000,000 gallons, and 
in 1896, the last year, over 89,000,000, showing no very great altera- 
tion. But in 1881, the production had suddenly leapt up to 
119,000,000 gallons ; in 1882 it dropped to 107,000,000 and in 1883, it 
dropped still more suddenly to 75,000,000. For six years the produc- 
tion ranged between 70 and 80 million gallons and then began to rise 
by leaps of near 20 millions a year, till in 1893 it reached the noble 
maximum of 131,000,000 gallons. It then dropped again to 92,000,000 
gallons in the following year and to 81,000,000 in 1895. 

The figures with regard to the production of fermented liquors 
present no such perplexing problems; they show in fact a steady 
increase from over 13,000,000 barrels in 1880 to over 35,000,000 in 
1896. But it is curious to note that there seems to be no tendency on 
the part of fermented liquors to replace distilled liquors ; indeed, there 
seems to be no traceable relation between the production of each class 
of liquor. A comparison of the figures for each year would rather 
seem to show that on certain occasions a great wave of thirst passes 
over a nation, for in the year 1893, when 131,000,000 gallons, the 
maximum amount of distilled spirits, was produced, the production of 
fermented liquors was more than 34,000,000 barrels, being an increase 
of more than 3,000,000 on the preceding year, or considerably more 
than the normal rise; while it may also be noted that the production 
of domestic wines was unusually large. The following year there was 
a, drop in production all round. The production of domestic wines, 
like that of spirits, fluctuates greatly ; but this is probably due to the 
fact that it largely depends on the fruit crop, always a more or less 
uncertain element. With regard to the different classes of distilled 
spirits, though the changes have been very irregular, still looking at 
the whole period there has been an increase in the production of bourbon 
and rye whisky, gin, and fruit brandies, and a marked decrease in 
alconol, rum, and high wines. 

The statistics relating to the consumption of liquors are more 
interesting than those relating to production, particularly those re- 
ferring to the consumption per head of the population. From these, 
it appears that there has been a steady decrease in the consumption 
of distilled spirits, a steady and much more considerable increase in 
the consumption of malt liquors, and a decrease, though of a very 
irregular character, in the consumption of wines. The consumption 
of distilled spirits in 1840 was 2-52 proof gallons per head and in 1896, 
only one gallon, while the consumption of malt liquors was 1:36 
gallons in 1840, and 15:16 gallons in 1896, while for all liquors the 
total consumption had increased from 4:17 gallons in 1840 to 16°42 
gallons in 1896. The year 1893, which has already been noticed on 
account of the very large production of all classes of liquors, was 
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marked also by the largest consumption per head, the actual figures being 
18-07 gallons. 

With regard to the traffic in liquors, the Department has 
endeavoured to ascertain the number of establishments engaged in 
buying and selling liquors, whether used as a beverage or otherwise, 
the amount of capital invested, the taxes and rent paid, the number 
of persons engaged in the business, &c.; and the Report contains a 
number of full and elaborate tables, showing the results of these 
inquiries. In the table giving the number of establishments dealing 
in liquors in each State, it is interesting to note that New York is 
easily first with over 42,000 of such establishments ; Illinois comes 
second with 21,000 odd, and Ohio third with some 17,000. The 
prohibitionist States are not absolutely without dealers in intoxicating 
liquors in some form or another, but the number according to the 
returns of holders of ‘‘special-tax stamps” is very small. In Vermont 
779 special-tax stamps are held by dealers and rectifiers, and there is 
one distillery; in Maine, 1,145 stamps are held, but there are no 
breweries or distilleries. 

The revenue derived from the manufacture and traffic in liquor 
consists of the general tax levied on real and personal property 
employed in such manufacture and traffic ; the United States internal 
revenue tax; the custom and duties on imported liquors; the 
license fees or special taxes collected under the authority of the 
States, counties, and municipalities ; and the fines collected for viola- 
tions of the revenue laws, and of the local laws controlling the 
trade. All these sources of revenue put together are estimated to 
bring in a sum of over $183,000,000 per annum. Of this, more than 
$114,000,000 is derived from the United States internal revenue tax, 
while the special taxes of the States, counties, and municipalities 
amount to another $49,000,000. The total amount received from fines 
for violations of the law is considerable, though not, perhaps, as large 
as might be expected from the extreme complexity and elaboration of 
the laws relating to the liquor traffic in many States. In this con- 
nection, a statement in the Report is of some interest. ‘‘ While it is 
known that in many States there was a large number of prosecutions 
for violations of the liquor laws, from an examination of the reports it 
appears that there were comparatively few convictions, and of the 
convictions a comparatively small number in which the fines were 
actually collected. A large proportion of the cases were compromised 
or the fines remitted on payment of costs, while in others a jail 
sentence was imposed and no fine or costs collected.” 

A study of the table giving the amount of license fees or special 
taxes and fines collected from the liquor business by States and terri- 
tories for the year 1896, brings out some points of interest. The State 
in which the liquor trade produces the greatest total revenue is Illinois. 
The figure is over $35,000,000, of which only $54,000 is due to fines. 
New York comes next with a total revenue of $27,000,000, but in this 
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case the returns from fines and from taxes are massed together. [If 
the revenue from fines be considered separately, the prohibitionist State 
of Kansas stands easily tirst, receiving from this source the sum of 
$186,000. New Hampshire and Maine, also prohibitionist States, come 
next, with a revenue of over $90,000 from fines. 

To the majority of students of the liquor problem, the chapter 
in the report that will be of the greatest interest is that dealing 
with the experience and practice of employers relative to the use 
of intoxicants. To obtain the information required, a schedule of 
questions was sent out to more than 30,000 employers of labour 
in different parts of the country, of whom about 12,000 were 
engaged in agriculture, 6,000 in manufacturing, 6,000 in mining 
and quarrying, 3,000 in trade, and 2,000 in transportation. The 
total number of these employers was over 1,745,000. The first 
question asked was whether the employer when engaging new 
men was accustomed to consider their habits as to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and if so, what means were used to ascertain such 
habits. It is not surprising to find that the largest percentage of 
employers making some investigation into this question when taking 
on new men were engaged in transportation, 703 employers reporting 
that some inquiry was made and only 64 replyingin the negative. Of 
all the employers who answered the inquiry, 5,363 reported that the 
liquor habits of the men were taken into consideration, and 1,613 they 
were not. Out of about 7,000 establishments, 3,527 reported that their 
employees were forbidden to use intoxicating liquors under certain cir- 
cumstances, such as when on duty or when engaged in certain occupa- 
tions, and of these 696 prohibited their employees from using intoxi- 
cating liquors either on or off duty. The principal occupations of these 
employees were, in agriculture: foremen, engineers, firemen, machine 
hands, and teamsters; in manufactures: engineers, firemen, watch- 
men, machine hands; in mining and quarrying: foremen, engineers, 
machinists, electricians, handlers of explosives; in transportation : 
trainmen, motormen, conductors, telegraph operators, electricians. 
Subsequent questions dealt with the point whether employees, subject 
to night work or overwork, or exposed to severe weather, or employed 
irregularly were more addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors than 
others. The number of employers reporting that this was the case 
was extremely small, compared with those who stated that they had 
observed no difference. A very different response, however, was given 
to the question whether employees were more addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquors immediately after pay-day. Out of the total 
number of employers, 3,897 stated that their employees were more 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors immediately after pay-day 
than at other times, while 2,766 stated they found no increased indul- 
gence at such times. In the mining and quarrying industries, indulgence 
after pay-days seems to be particularly noticeable. In 924 establish- 
ments increased use was reported against 208 reporting to the contrary. 
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An effort was also made to ascertain how many establishments had 
been troubled with intoxication on the part of their employees, and 
what, if any, means had been tried to lessen it. The answers received 
have been tabulated in the report. The means tried have been very 
various, but as, out of 3,621 employers who answered the inquiry, 
only 734 reported whether the methods adopted were effective, their 
statements can hardly be considered to have much value from a statis- 
tical point of view. Discharge appears to have been the most frequent 
remedy applied, having been adopted in 1,562 establishments, but only 
112 reported that it had been found effective. Change of pay-day is 
also a frequent remedy; the change is generally from Saturday to 
another day, but there are also a good many reports of a change of 
pay-day to Saturday; and both remedies appear to have been attended 
with a fair measure of success. 

A supplementary table sent in by a firm doing an extensive coal- 
handling business in two large towns is interesting enough for quota- 
tion. The firm has 240 employees, pays by check on Tuesdays, and 
furnishes the following statement, covering a period of two months, 
in regard to the cashing of these checks by employees. 
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| Hungarians & Poles ......... 23 77 — 100 
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| English & Americans....... | 30 61 9 | 100 
Swedes & Norwegians ...... 91 9 — | 100 
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Hungarians & Poles ......... _ 100 —- 100 
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| English & Americans......... 65 35 -- 100 
Scotch & Trish.,................ 65 35 ~- 100 
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Of the employees represented in this table, 3 per cent. of the 
Germans, 47 per cent. of the English and Americans, and 20 per cent. 
of the Scotch and Irish are superintendents, clerks, &c.; the rest are 
all labourers engaged in handling coal. 

The concluding inquiry of the schedule related to the best means 
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that could be taken either by employers or municipalities or the State to 
lessen the consumption of intoxicating liquor among the people. The 
replies were very varied in character: 1,103 employers suggest prohi- 
bition ; 445 a high license ; and 180 education. The replies received 
from liquor dealers to this query deserve separate notice. It is only 
natural that the abolition of prohibitory laws should often be recom- 
mended, and lower license and more liberal excise laws are generally 
favoured. 

Many of the replies lay great stress on the evils which arise from 
the custom of “ treating.” 

‘From about thirty years’ observation I am convinced that the bad 
habit of ‘treating’ is the cause of more drunkenness than any other 
one thing.” 

‘‘ Prohibition increases the desire for whisky, wine, and beer. The 
abolition of the ‘ treating’ habit of our people would decrease consump- 
tion, increase sobriety, and solve the liquor problem.” 

‘‘ We believe that the brewers’ methods to establish as inany saloons 
as possible by favouring low license, &c., and the ‘treating ’ habit, are 
the two worst enemies of moderation and true temperance.” 

The closing chapter of the Report contains a summary of the laws 
relating to the liquor traffic which prevail in the different States of 
the Union. 

A valuable abstract of the Report will be found in the Bulletin of the 
Labour Dept. of the U.S.A. for July, 1898. CHRISTABEL OsBORN 


RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue railway employees in the United States, as we learn from the 
Bulletin of the Labour Department, number more than 800,000, and 
not less than one-twentieth of the entire population of the country is 
supported by the wages and salaries paid by the railway companies. 
The organisations that have grown up among them, and the efforts 
they are putting forth for the improvement of their condition deserve 
attention. 

In order to obtain relief and insurance, the railway employee has 
the choice of several organisations. Many companies encourage their 
employees to take out policies in life and accident insurance com- 
panies, and often pay a portion of the premium themselves. Relief 
and insurance associations are also organised by the companies them- 
selves, membership of which is sometimes compulsory and sometimes 
voluntary. Finally, there are the relief organisations organised and 
managed entirely by the employees. In some of these the membership 
is confined to the employees of a single railroad ; in others, the organi- 
sation is national and includes all the employees engaged in one branch 
of railway labour, without regard to place. These last are the most 
important. The oldest and largest is the International Brotherhood 
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of Locomotive Engineers, which was founded in 1863, whilst its present 
membership is about 32,000. 

The Order of Railway Conductors numbers about 22,000 members. 
’ At one time in its career it was threatened with a serious split, on 
account of its prohibition of strikes, and a rival society with a ‘“‘ pro- 
tective policy ” was started ; but in 1890, the Order adopted this policy 
also, and the two societies were merged into one. 

Other important societies are the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trackmen, the Switchmen’s Union of North America, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
The objects of these Brotherhoods are partly social and educational, 
but their chief aim is the improvement of the industrial status of their 
members and the promotion of their economic interests as employees. 
They arrange wage schedules, and make arrangements about overtime, 
and each Brotherhood has its “‘ grievance committees ’’ to arrange differ- 
ences between members and their employers. As a whole, however, 
the ‘‘ strike’? weapon has been used very cautiously by the Brother- 
hoods. 

The second prominent feature in their organisation is the benefit 
department or insurance association, by means. of which the members 
secure both life and disability insurance. Membership in this depart- 
ment is compulsory in the four largest Brotherhoods. The amounts 
for which members may insure differ largely with the different organi- 
sations, the policies being naturally largest in those Brotherhoods 
whose members are in receipt of higher wages. For instance, members 
of the Order of Railway Conductors may insure for $1,000, and ‘for 
multiples of that sum up to a maximum of $5,000. The amount of 
the assessments levied is determined in various ways. The Order of 
Railway Conductors assesses all its insured members a fixed sum per 
$1,000 of insurance carried, and the amount of the insurance which a 
member may carry is determined by the age at which he joins the 
order. In the case of the Locomotive Firemen and the Railroad 
Trainmen, the assessments, determined solely by the amount of the 
insurance certificates, are levied on the first of the month as often as 
may be required to meet outstanding claims, and not on fixed dates. 

These central organisations only enable the members of the Brother- 
hoods to secure insurance payable in case of death or total disability. 
The definition of the latter varies considerably. Sick and accident 
benefits to members temporarily incapacitated must be arranged for 
by local organisations in connection with the branches. These have in 
many cases been formed, and in all cases local branches take that care 
of their sick members which is customary in fraternal organisations. 

As to the future of these Brotherhoods, they are undoubtedly grow- 
ing in membership and influence, and a plan of federation has been 
arranged between some of the most important, which will enable them 
to co-operate in carrying out common purposes. The power to strike 
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is placed in the hands of the federated boards; each Brotherhood has 
one vote, and the vote in favour ofa strike must be unanimous in order 
to carry. It is therefore probable that this federation of the Brother- 
hoods will tend rather in favour of conservatism than of radicalism. 
CHRISTABEL OSBORN 


MonNETARY REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is, probably, a familiar commonplace to the English as well as 
the American student of economic affairs that the monetary system of 
the United States stands in considerable need of reform. Doubtless 
matters are not quite so bad as they are often painted. The complexity 
which always impresses the foreign observer, accustomed as he is to a 
more simple and homogeneous order of things, offends the observer's 
sense of symmetry much more than it impairs the efficiency of the 
system. In like manner, the insecurity of the gold standard is 
commonly much exaggerated. Capital is proverbially timid, and 
reformers must make out a strong case to justify their existence. 
Further, this insecurity is hardly so much a matter of the system as of 
the situation. So long as there is a powerful minority opposed to the 
continued maintenance of the gold standard, a minority that has more 
than once been very near being turned into a majority, the unquestioned 
security of that standard is not to be expected. Nevertheless, after 
the utmost allowance has been made for these and other considerations, 
it still remains true that reform is really needed. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that the standard is not as 
secure as it could easily be, and, hence, not as secure as it ought to be ; 
for a thoroughly secure standard is an indispensable condition of 
abiding industrial prosperity. Again, the unsatisfactoriness of the 
bank note system, in one particular at least, is universally conceded. 
It has almost no elasticity. In ordinarily prosperous years the regular 
autumnal demand for money to move the crops causes a decided 
stringency in the loan market. In the case of a panic, matters are 
vastly worse. During the crisis of 1893, all parts of the country 
experienced a veritable monetary famine. It is probably safe to say that 
something like $100,000,000 worth of non-legal money, or money 
substitutes, was put in circulation.! Naturally enough, this experience 
led to a very great demand for what is known as an emergency 
circulation. A large number of people who had never before heard 
anything about the Suspensicn of the Bank Act of 1844, or about the 
‘‘elastic limit” of the German system, came to understand the working 
of this expedient and clamoured for the introduction of some similar 


1 IT say non-legal rather than illegal, although by no means all of them could in 
an exact statement escape the latter designation. The need, however, was so 
evident and so imperative that the public was disposed to overlook the element of 
doubtful legality. 
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element into our system. Most of the bills that are now before the 
country attempt in some way to meet this demand. 

Another defect which all feel in the existing order of things is the 
lack of banking facilities for the newer or more backward districts. 
Doubtless this difficulty is to a certain extent due to conditions which 
cannot be altered—especially to the lack of capital in the districts in 
question. Still it is generally believed, and probably on good grounds, 
that more liberal banking laws would improve matters. At present, 
banks organised under federal laws cannot be established with less 
than fifty thousand dollars capital, and cannot set up branches. Hence 
they are not in a position to meet the needs of small communities. On 
the other hand, banks organised under State laws, though permitted in 
some States to start with almost no'capital, are by the federal tax 
on State bank notes practically prohibited from putting out circulation. 
But since country banking is particularly dependent for success on the 
power of issue, these banks also fail to satisfy the need of the small 
communities. 

So much by way of bringing out the need of currency reform. 
What, now, has been done towards meeting this need? Any full 
answer to this question within the limits of this article is of course 
impossible. The briefest statement must suffice. The recognition of 
the need of reform dates back more than twenty-five years: the 
elaboration and discussion of plans, about eighteen years : the awaken- 
ing of a public interest which brought reform within the range of 
practical politics, six or seven years. In the course of the third period, 
the most conspicuous episodes have been the promulgation of the 
so-called Baltimore plan of banking reform by the Bankers’ Association 
in 1894, the unsuccessful attempt of Mr. Cleveland’s administration to 
carry through a reform scheme in the winter of 1894-5, and the hard 
and persistent struggle of an organisation of the business men of the 
country known as the Indianapolis Business Men’s Convention to secure 
a thoroughly comprehensive plan of reform. The last agitation brought 
about the appointment of a Commission of twelve prominent men, who, 
after much correspondence and discussion, recommended a detailed 
plan of reform, which was introduced into Congress by Representative 
Overstreet, and is commonly known as the Commission Bill. The new 
plan at once came into sharp rivalry with several bills which had been 
gradually evolved by members of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Naturally the chances of passing any measure were 
greatly diminished by the competition of so many. At last, after much 
controversy, there was brought out a compromise, known as the 
McCleary bill, which really is a sort of combination of the most 
prominent of the rival schemes, viz., the Commission, the, Walker and 
the Fowler bills. The authors of the several contributing bills, with 
the exception of Mr. Walker, have acquiesced in the compromise ; 
so that, in getting at the situation, it is hardly necessary to consider 
separately any other than the McCleary and Walker bills. I take 
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it, then, that as good a way as any to furnish an idea of the plans 
before the country is to give a pretty full account of the McCleary bill, 
its objects and methods, and then briefly to set forth the chief points 
of difference between it and its principal rival, the Walker bill. 
Probably it has little chance of adoption. But it is entitled to the 
designation of being ‘‘ before the country,” if any scheme is ; since it 
has been reported by the regularly authorised committee. If it can 
not pass, probably no bill can. 

The first thing necessary in the analysis of any project of legisla- 
tion is a definite notion of the objects sought. In trying to show the 
need of monetary reform, we have already by implication brought out 
the principal objects of such legislation. Let me remind the reader 
that they are three: to render the standard of value more secure ; to 
furnish a more elastic bank note system; and to supply backward 
districts with better banking facilities. 

We proceed, then, to consider the methods proposed in the McCleary 
bill for giving greater security to the standard of value. In doing this, 
we shall find it convenient to begin with one or two remarks of a general 
character. In the first place, to give complete security to the standard 
of value is plainly to make certain that, in any contingency, twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains of gold, standard fine, shall continue, as now, 
to fix the value of the dollar. But this, in turn, depends on its being 
at all times possible to convert other forms of money, or money sub- 
stitutes, into gold. This possibility, finally, necessitates that some in- 
stitution, public or private, shall be required to maintain a gold reserve 
and exchange gold against some easily available form of credit money. 
So, then, the first question for the legislator is, ‘‘ What institution shall 
be chosen for this task of maintaining the ultimate reserve?” In 
England, as in Europe generally, it is the great central bank. With 
us it is the Federal Treasury. Doubtless the major part of expert 
opinion favours the English system. The bill before us is really a 
combination of the two methods. The duty of keeping the paper 
currency of the country convertible is, ultimately at least, to rest on 
the banks; while the care of silver is to devolve upon the Treasury. 
As the first task is much the larger, the bill may be said to decide, in 
a general way, for the European system; though in this country it 
must be many banks, rather than one, which shall undertake the task. 
So much being settled, the next question is, as to the method of shift- 
ing the burden from the Treasury to the banks. The natural method, 
and that commonly advocated, is to retire as soon as possible the legal 
tender demand notes, the existence of which enables the banks to put 
the task of keeping the reserve on the Treasury. But the presence of 
a very strong public sentiment against the issue of interest-bearing 
bonds to retire the legal tender notes, makes it incumbent on the legis- 
lator, who seriously hopes to get his bill passed, to avoid this method 
of attaining his goal. The McCleary bill at this point adopts a very 
ingenious device—taken from the bill of Representative Walker—by 
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which the legal tender Treasury note is to be replaced by another 
almost exactly like its predecessor, except that on its back is inscribed 
the note of some bank which is thenceforth required to provide for its 
redemption in gold. To ensure this substitution of joint Treasury and 
bank notes in place of Treasury notes, every bank in the system is re- 
quired to buy from the Treasury with the notes of the latter an amount 
of the new joint notes equal to the amount of ordinary notes which the 
bank issues. The legal tender notes by which this process gets into 
the hands of the Treasury are then cancelled. Finally, provision is 
made for the gradual withdrawal of even these new joint notes; so 
that ultimately the Treasury will be relieved of all responsibility in 
the matter. 

At this point the bill has received much criticism from Representa- 
tive Walker on the ground that it does not arrange matters so as really 
to transfer the task of maintaining the gold reserve from the Treasury 
to the banks ; since, although the banks are formally required to pro- 
vide for the redemption of these new notes, nevertheless they are 
enabled to shift the burden to the Treasury by another provision of 
the bill, which requires the Treasury to redeem silver dollars. That is, a 
bank needing gold to redeem its notes, though deprived of the old 
endless chain made of legal tender notes, would have a new one made 
of silver. To this it is probably sufficient answer that the bill does 
not authorise the Issue Department to pay out silver except in ex- 
change for its own certificates or gold. Consequently, silver which had 
once been used to draw off the Treasury’s gold would thenceforth be 
unavailable for that purpose. Thus the endless chain would speedily 
disappear if the banks essayed to use it. A still further safeguard 
against trouble from the silver is secured by the provision that all 
notes under ten dollars shall be withdrawn; thus making ample room 
for silver, or its certificates, in the ‘‘ large change ”’ circulation. 

The bill, having put the task of maintaining the convertibility of 
the paper money on the banks, tries to ensure that the job shall be 
well done by requiring the banks to keep a five per cent. reserve in 
gold with the Treasury, which, then, stands ready to redeem their 
notes whenever called upon. 

We have now seen that if the McCleary bill passes, the task of 
maintaining the gold standard must eventually rest almost entirely on 
the banks. It is plain, however, that the provision requiring the 
current redemption of silver dollars, together with the fact that the 
process of getting the banks into harness is to be a gradual one, 
necessitates that, for a time certainly, the Treasury shall continue to 
have some duties in this matter. But, since under the existing 
organisation that department has not given complete satisfaction, 
some changes seemed desirable. 

First, it is proposed to establish a separate department for issue 
and redemption, upon which shall rest all the duties which belong to 
the Treasury in relation to the monetary and banking system of the 
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country. This department is to be under the management of three 
comptrollers—a device borrowed from the Fowler bill, and is to have 
its own funds, which must not be trenched upon to meet any financial 
exigencies. Secondly, new powers are given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ensure that the Issue Department shall be thoroughly 
equipped for its work. He is authorised to increase the already very 
large fund which naturally falls to the Issue Department, by trans- 
ferring to it all Treasury holdings above fifty millions, also any surplus 
revenues which may from time to time accrue, and, in the last resort, 
by buying for it gold with three per cent. bonds. To ensure that the 
spectacle of a deficit in the general fund of the Treasury shall not 
shake the public confidence, and so increase the difficulties of his task, 
the Secretary is empowered to make short time loans to meet current 
expenses. 

Perhaps the worst thing which could be said against this scheme 
is that it is needlessly thorough. If such a reorganisation of the 
Treasury takes place there will be no occasion for getting the banks 
into the business. A Treasury organised and equipped as above 
outlined could easily maintain the gold standard against any attack, 
save an adverse decision at the polls; and against such a decision no 
system could avail. On the other hand, if the banks are to be 
required to maintain the convertibility of the note circulation, there 
is probably no necessity for this elaborate plan of Treasury reorga- 
nisation. 

We have thus considered the methods advocated in the McCleary 
bill for attaining the first object of currency reform, 7.c., increasing the 
security of the standard of value. By what means, now, does it 
propose to gain the second object, viz., the furnishing of an elastic 
note system? By an elastic note system, of course we mean one which 
changes in volume to correspond with the changes in the money need 
of the country. Plainly this includes on the one side expansibility, 
and on the other contractility. That the second is quite as essential as 
the first is a lesson which the American people find it very hard to 
learn. Another distinction, implied at least in most currency discus- 
sions, is ordinary elasticity and emergency elasticity. The difference is 
perhaps sufficiently indicated by the designations. 

The McCleary bill meets the demand for emergency elasticity by 
subjecting one-fifth of the total amount of notes (not including the 
joint notes) which the banks may issue to a tax that in ordinary times 
would be prohibitive, 7.e., six per cent. This ensures that so much, at 
least, would be reserved for those occasions when the need was 
immediate and imperative. The total volume of this circulation might 
reach one-fifth of the total capital of all the national banks, i.e., from 
one to two hundred millions of dollars. Prompt contraction after the 
need had passed would be ensured by the tax of one-half per cent. per 


1 This provision was put into the War Revenue Bill, and so is now a part of the 
law of the land. 
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month, and by the provision that banks could escape the tax by 
depositing in the Treasury gold to the amount of the notes they wished 
to retire. 

To furnish ordinary elasticity, the provisions of the McCleary bill 
are more elaborate. On the side of expansibility immediate gain is 
made by permitting banks to issue at once a circulation based on 
general assets equal to forty per cent. of their capital. Later, still 
more is gained by extending the same system to the forty per cent. of 
their circulation, which is at first to be based on bonds.! Again, even 
that part of the circulation which is for the present based on bonds is 
made more expansible by having the ratio of issue to bonds raised 
from ninety to one hundred per cent. of the par value. To make the 
notes based on general assets secure, the banks are required to main- 
tain a guarantee fund, as in the Canadian system. 

On the side of contractility the bill is extremely promising. 
Virst, the whole country is to be divided into clearing-house districts, 
and each bank note is to be distinctly marked as coming from some 
particular one of these districts. Secondly, provision for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of any district must be made in the clearing-house 
city of that district. Finally, notes must not be paid out by any bank 
outside their own district, unless the bank issuing them has a redemp- 
tion agency within the district in which they are paid out. Under 
these arrangements it seems certain that notes, whenever idle, would 
go home to the issuing bank with great promptness. 

In order to secure the third object of currency reform, 7.e., 
improved banking facilities in the smaller or more backward com- 
munities, the McCleary bill follows the methods of the Commission 
Bill. The minimum of capital for national banks is lowered from the 
present figure, 50,000 dollars, to 25,000, thus bringing the national 
system within the reach of the smaller towns. Secondly, any bank is 
allowed to establish branches under such rules and regulations as may 
be established by the comptrollers. Expert opinion favours the second 
plan as being both more effective and more secure than the first. 

We have, thus, summarised the chief provisions of the compromise, 
or McCleary bill. We must now remark briefly on the principal points 
of difference between it and the Walker bill, which is the only con- 
spicuous rival that has not been retired in its favour. This bill, as 
respects its methods of dealing with the gold standard, differs from the 
McCleary bill principally in that it provides for the immediate and 
complete assumption by the banks of the task of maintaining the gold 
reserve. To shift the care of the legal tender notes from the Treasury 
to the banks it employs the same device that is used in the McCleary 
bill. But, unlike the latter bill, it Goes not provide for the exchange 
of gold against silver dollars; hence there is no part of the work left 
for the Treasury. Still further to ensure that the banks shall in no way 
evade their task, Mr. Walker’s bill specifically requires that they shall 


1 This I suppose to be the correct interpretation of the first proviso in Section 17. 
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pay out the various kinds of money in such a way as to maintain the 
parity of all. Thus, the elaborate machinery of the McCleary bill for 
maintaining the gold reserve in the interim between the passage of the 
bill and the time when the Government notes shall be fully retired, is 
rendered unnecessary. 

On the banking side, the Walker bill presents several important 
differences. To provide an emergency circulation, it authorises 
a special issue through clearing house associations of legal tender 
notes based on approved bonds deposited with the comptroller. 
This promises well, but a provision to the effect that, when three 
hundred millions or more of United States bonds are outstanding, no 
others will be accepted makes the privilege almost valueless. Banks 
are not wont to keep on hand large amounts of United States bonds, 
and, in panic times, can only with difficulty get hold of them. To 
meet the emergency case a power of issue based on ordinary assets 
seems indispensable. 

On the side of ordinary elasticity, this bill goes further than its 
rival in the use of circulation based on general assets, but otherwise 
it is not materially different. 

One point of divergence to which Mr. Walker attaches much im- 
portance is the provision for the federation clearing-house associations 
into a national association with considerable powers, thus giving a 
certain degree of unity and coherence to the whole banking system. 

In seeking to accomplish the third object of currency legislation, 
i.é., providing better banking facilities for the more backward districts, 
Mr. Walker in another bill favours the radical plan of repealing the 
tax of ten per cent. on the State bank issues, which tax is of course 
prohibitive on such issues. This plan is usually opposed as too 
dangerous on account of the very lax regulations as to the issue of 
circulating notes which still obtain in many of the States; and Mr. 
Walker’s method of meeting this objection would not, I think, be con- 
sidered adequate. If banks chartered by the State are to have the 
power of issue at all, it certainly should be under conditions at least 
as stringent as those imposed on national banks. 

In concluding this brief account of monetary reform in the United 
States, I shall venture the assertion that no project directed to this 
end has at present any considerable chance of adoption. The great 
majority of the voters are, and always have been, indifferent on the 
question. A very large minority are positively hostile to most of the 
particular changes which are indispensable if we would make thorough 
work of reform. They will not hear of the direct or indirect, partial 
or complete, retirement of greenbacks. They are unalterably opposed 
to the increase of the bonded debt. They fight bitterly any provision 
to secure the expansibility of the currency, since this must involve an 
increase in the profits of national banks. On the other hand, they are 
equally hostile to any plan for giving contractility to the monetary 
system lest the banks should be enabled thereby to lock up the money 
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of the nation and “ crush out the life of industry in the folds of a con- 
tracting currency.’ A smaller but still very large group vigorously 
oppose any change which promises to improve matters, because such 
improvement would tend to perpetuate the present order. The worse 
the existing system works, the sooner it will be discredited. Finally, 
the natural friends of reform have always been, and still are, divided 
in counsel, and are now in addition rendered apathetic by real or ap- 
parent improvements in the situation, by the revival of business, and 
by the coming forward of the new questions which have grown out of 
the Spanish war. On the whole, therefore, it is not improbable that 
the very notable movement towards reform which has been so con- 
spicuous a feature of the last few years, is destined to pass away with- 
out having accomplished any considerable change in our monetary laws. 
‘« Even in that case, however, the movement will not necessarily have 
been in vain. At least the business classes will have gained in aptitude 
to undertake the influencing of legislation. The public will have 
gained in the knowledge of monetary and banking matters necessary 
to prepare them to pass judgment upon any future project of reform. 
Finally, the leaders will have made’ progress towards securing that 
definiteness and unity in idea and purpose which will be indispensable 
for carrying through the work of reform when at last the time shall be 
ripe.” ! 
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RECENT PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


In addition to the official papers which have been already noticed 
in the course of this year in the Economic JourNaL—mostly at some 
length by experts—the following may be mentioned as particularly 
interesting to the economist. 


Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in 1897. 
[C. 8975.] 
The net result of the changes recorded was a rise of about £45,000 
a week, a gain quite inappreciable when spread over the entire wage- 
earning population, as further appears by considering the small pro- 
portion of the work-people in each industry affected by the changes in 
this or preceding years. 


Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent on the Strikes and 
Lock-outs of 1897. [C. 9012.] 


The dispute in the engineering trade alone accounts for nearly 
6,000,000 working days lost out of a total of about 10,000,000 in 1897. 


1 Journal of Political Economy, Vol. VI., p. 322. 
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Nearly 7,500,000 of these days were lost by four disputes, affecting 
large groups of work-people, 5,000 or more. Of the remaining 860 
disputes, the great bulk affected few workers, and caused little loss of 
working days. 


Mines and Quarries Report for 1897. PartII., Labour. [C. 9049.] 


The total number of persons employed at all the mines in the 
United Kingdom, and at the quarries under the Quarries Act, during 
1897, was 852,083, as compared with 838,632 in 1896. The number of 
females has slightly diminished. 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, 1896. [C. 8981.] 


The proportion of male to female births seems to have kept steady 
during the last forty-two years, about 105—100 [decidedly above the 
ratio for England and Wales]. 'The proportion of males to illegiti- 
mate births is greater [median percentage for forty-two years about 107, 
a significant difference from 105, regard being had to the numbers]. 
The marriage-rate, 72°3 per 10,000, is the highest since 1876. The 
ages of marriage are tabulated for different districts and years; showing 
a greater prevalence of early marriages in towns, and in the past. The 
death-rate, 16-9 per 1,000, is the lowest on record. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths in Ireland, 1897. [C. 8949.] 


The marriage-rate for 1897, 5:03 marriages per 1,000 of population, 
was less than the rate for 1896, but greater than the average for the 
period 1887-96. The birth-rate, 23-5 per 1,000, was similarly related 
to the rates for the preceding year and decennium. The proportion of 
male to female births was, for legitimate children, 105-2—100, for 
illegitimates, 106°3—100. The death-rate, 18-4 per 1,000, was con- 
siderably over the rate for 1896, and slightly over the average rate for 
the preceding decennium. 


Agricultural Statistics of Ireland. . . . 1897. [C. 8885.] 

The acreage under different crops, the number and size of holdings, 
the produce of the crops, the number of live stock, the quantity of 
honey produced, and other agricultural statistics are presented by 
Mr. Grimshaw. 


Agricultural Returns for Great Britain (Board of Agriculture), 
1897. [C. 8897.] 

The increase of pasture land and decrease of arable land which 
prevailed after 1875 were reversed in 1897, owing apparently to the 
rise in the price of grain ; but caution in interpreting such statistics is 
enjoined. The tendency towards the increased consumption of meat 
pointed out by Mr. Craigie in the preceding annual (Economic JouRNAL, 
1897, p. 459) continues. The value of the imported animal produce 
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for 1897, over £71,500,000, is the largest on record. The aggregate 
value of vegetable imports has not increased pari passu; though the 
value of wheat and flour imported was somewhat greater in 1897 than in 
1896, the quantity has decreased considerably. Arithmetical statements 
are enhanced by two coloured charts, one representing the proportions 
of arable land, permanent pasture and other categories, the other, the 
number of sheep in different parts of Great Britain. 


Annual Report on the Distribution of Grants for Agricultural 
Education and Research in the Year 1897-8 (Board of Agri- 
culture). [C. 906.] 


Grants amounting to £7,200 were made in 1897-8, principally to 
collegiate centres in England and Wales. The record of agricultural 
experiments subsidised by the Board is particularly interesting. Thus 
in the ‘demonstration farm” connected with Durham University, a 
field having been divided into ten plots of three acres each, each plot 
was subjected to a different treatment, and the results were tested by 
putting eight sheep on each plot and comparing the increase in the 
average weight of each lot. The results range from an increase of 
14 lbs. per sheep in four months on a plot where “ nothing” was done 
to 29°6 ona highly manured plot. 


Judicial Statistics, England and Wales, 1896. Part Il. Edited 
by JoHN MACDONELL. [C. 8838.] 


From a well-digested mass of statistics most valuable to the pub- 
licist, we select a specimen particularly interesting to the statistician. 
The number of judicial separations in England (or this number toge- 
ther with that of divorces) compared with corresponding returns for 
certain foreign countries, gives an erroneous impression of the compa- 
rative conjugal: harmony in this country ; unless account is taken of 
the orders, having all the effect of judicial separations, made under the 
‘‘ Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women)” Act of 1895. The effect of 
this Act was to increase the number of such orders from about 1,000 
to 5,399 in 1896 ; both numbers above, the latter greatly above, the 
annual number of decrees for dissolution and for judicial separation, 
the former about 412, the latter 31, on an average of the last five years. 


Royal Commission of Inquiry into... . the Methods followed 
by the Land Commission. . . . Ireland. Vol. Il. [C. 8859.] 


The minutes of evidence on which was based the report discussed 
in the June number of the Economic Journat (Vol. VIII., p. 273). 


Royal Commission on Local Taxation. Vol. I. 

[C. 8763.] The evidence given by Mr. J. F. Rotton and other 
authorities. Appendix, Part I. [C. 8764.] Memoranda... . by 
witnesses representing Government Departments; Part II. [C. 8765.] 
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Memoranda by witnesses other than those representing Government 
Departments. 


Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws. Vol. VI. [C. 
8822. ] 


Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Mint, 1897. [C. 8902.] 


The Imperial issue in the three metals, not quite three million sterling, 
fell far below the average of the preceding ten years, above seven and 
a half million sterling. Statistics as to the withdrawal of light coins 
show a continued decrease of the deficiency in weight per piece. 


Foreign Trade Competition. Opinions of H.M. Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers on British Trade Methods. [C. 9078.] 


The English trader won’t sell small quantities at low prices quoting 
the currency and weights understood by the native, and in other ways 
is less conciliatory than his rival. 


OBITUARY. 


Davin Ames We ttis.—The cause of Free Trade and Laisser-Faire 
has lost a powerful advocate in David A. Wells, who died November 
7th, at Norwich, in Connecticut. A descendant of Thomas Welles, one 
of the first governors of Connecticut, David A. Wells was born in 1828. 
The practical ability by which he was distinguished was evinced 
at the very outset of his career when, being employed as a journalist, 
he invented a method of folding newspapers and books by machinery. 
The proceeds of his invention enabled him to enter the Scientific 
School of Harvard University, where he profited by the teaching of 
Agassiz. After graduating in first honours he held the post of assistant 
professor at Harvard, and was also lecturer in physics and chemistry 
at Groton Academy, Massachusetts. He wrote or edited more than 
one scientific primer. His Science Popularly Explained, published in 
1857, was a text-book deservedly popular in the United States, better 
known in England in its second edition, under the title of Familiar 
Science (1870). 

Wells applied to political economy a mind disciplined by the study 
of physical science. His first economic publication was, we believe, 
the essay entitled Our Burden, Our Strength, treating of the debt 
and resources of his country. The essay attracted the attention of 
Abraham Lincoln, and its author was made chairman of a commission 
appointed to consider the subject of raising by taxation the revenue 
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required to supply the wants of the Government. He was afterwards 
appointed special commissioner of the revenue, and produced in this 
capacity a series of reports which are of great value to the statistician. 
Wells may be credited with the organisation of those salutary measures 
by which the excess of paper circulation and other fiscal abuses which 
had arisen during the war were at length abated. The lessons to be 
derived from the financial history of the war are taught with authority 
in the essay which he contributed to the second series of the 
Cobden Club’s essays. The essay concludes with a powerful impeach- 
ment of the protective system. The argument was clinched in the 
address on Free Trade and Free Enterprise, which Wells delivered at 
the meeting of the Cobden Club in 1873. He continued to champion 
the cause of Free Trade in the “ Tariff Primer’’ (1884) and the ‘“ Short 
and Simple Catechism ” (1888). The weapons of popular controversy 
are no doubt wielded with effect by Wells against gross fallacies, yet 
the trenchancy of his simplified arguments sometimes seems to recall 
that primitive age when, as it has been felicitously said, a Mrs. 
Trimmer or a Mrs. Marcet could earn a goodly reputation by throwing 
economic principles into the form of a catechism “by aid of which 
any intelligent governess might make clear to the children nestling 
around her where lies economic truth, and might send them forth 
ready to instruct statesmen and merchants how to choose the right 
path in economic policy and to avoid the wrong.” These remarks 
are less applicable to the author’s more substantial works, in par- 
ticular his Recent Economic Changes (1890)—a comprehensive survey 
of the modern economic world, enlarged by general views, and 
rendered precise by statistical data. We may not always accept the 
views, as where it is argued that the fall of prices in recent years was 
caused only by the increase of production, without its being shown why 
the increase of production, which occurred in former periods, was not 
attended with a fall in prices. But the marshalling of the facts com- 
mands admiration. The statistical work of Wells is always solid and 
useful. 





Tuomas Bay.ey Potter.—A kindred spirit, Thomas Potter followed 
Wells. Associated in life by the idem sentire, they were divided in 
death by only a few hours. Mr. Potter died at Midhurst in Sussex on 
November 6th. Born at Manchester in 1817, of a family destined to 
exercise great influence at Manchester, himself a Manchester merchant, 
the friend of Cobden, and the successor to his parliamentary seat, the 
founder and principal officer of the Cobden Club, Thomas Potter 
seemed the personification of the Manchester school. If you seek his 
monument, look through the tracts of the Cobden Club. 
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CURRENT Topics. 


THE statistics of foreign trade, considered as a barometer of 
national prosperity, have lately obtained much attention. Mr. J. W. 
Cross in a letter headed ‘‘ Minding the Shop,” which was published in 
The Times of November 4th, dwelt on the fact that the United Kingdom 
is the only one of the great trading countries whose exports are 
materially smaller for 1897 than for 1891. In the excess of imports 
over exports he finds that there is in 1897 compared with 1891 an 
increase of some £30,000,000, which he is at a loss to account for. 
Can it be due to the increase of freights, or of investments abroad ? 
The explanation which he seems to suggest in this letter, read in con- 
nection with that which appeared in The Times of September 27th, is 
that the increased excess is due to the return of securities previously 
held in this country to foreigners—in short that we are eating up our 
capital. 


The Times in a leading article of November 7th admits the increase 
of the excess, the amounts being for 1891, 1894, and 1897 respectively, 
£126,000,000, £135,000,000, and £157,000,000 ; but is disposed to be 
satisfied with the explanations given by Lord Farrer and other ‘‘ com- 
petent economists.” The Times is more concerned about the smallness 
in the increase of exports—2? per cent.—in the last 25 years, while the 
American exports have increased 80 per cent., as pointed out by Mr. 
J. W. Cross in a letter which appeared in The Times of August 16th. 
Since 1891, while the American and German exports have increased 
considerably, ours have actually declined. It looks as if, after having 
fallen from our position of the monopolists of commerce, we could 
hardly hold our own in the competition of the world. 


ProFEssoR MARSHALL, referring to this article in a letter which 
appeared in The Times of November 10th, offers as an alternative ex- 
planation of the facts : ‘that we already import from abroad nearly as 
much tropical and other produce, which we cannot raise ourselves, as 
we want ; and that, as our real income increases, we prefer to spend 
its growing surplus largely on such personal services as conduce to 
domestic comfort, recreation, education, &c.”’ Successive censuses show 
that a constantly increasing proportion of English people earn their 
living by rendering personal services to others. Would it be to our ad- 
vantage to alter this movement in order to procure the means wherewith 
to purchase additional foreign goods? If the working classes have 
nearly as much bread and sugar and tea and tobacco as they want 
urgently, and prefer to spend a large proportion of their growing in- 
come on better sanitation and education, more sports and holidays, 
is there great matter for regret? But though the broad figures of our 
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foreign trade afford no just cause for alarm, there are many details 
which seem disquieting. ‘‘ That nation leads in trade, not which has 
the largest exports, but which puts into them the greatest amount of 
mind and energy, and the least amount proportionately of crude 
labour.” It may be that our exports contain less mind than they did 
earlier in the century, not indeed absolutely, but relatively to some 
other countries. 


More recent figures, quoted by the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Ritchie), speaking on November 25th at the Croydon Chamber of 
Commerce, show a continued decline both in the excess of imports 
over exports and in the absolute amount of exports. In 1898, up to: 
the end of October, imports increased by £14,600,000, while exports 
decreased by £2,600,000. The increase of the difference may be 
accounted for by the increase of our “invisible exports,” especially 
the freights and profits of our foreign shipping trade, which were 
estimated at £76,000,000 by Sir Robert Giffen in 1882, and are now 
estimated by Mr. Ritchie at £90,000,000. It is also to be remembered 
that, as pointed out by Professor Marshall in a letter to The Times, pub- 
lished on December 2nd, much of the rise in the value of imports in the 
first three-quarters of this year is due to the rise in the price of corn. 
The decrease in our exports compared with the increase of the exports 
of foreign countries is less easily explained away. Between 1891 and 
1897 the exports of France have risen by 14 per cent., those of Germany, 
Holland and Belgium together by 12? per cent. ; those of the United 
States by 18 per cent.; while those of the United Kingdom have 
fallen by 5 per cent. The Times fears that ‘ there is only one explana- 
tion of a decrease of exports in face of a growing demand, and that is 
that our rivals are becoming better traders than we are.’’ 


RecENT statistics of agriculturdl production are more reas- 
suring, at least if quantity rather than value is considered. The 
annual inquiry instituted by The Times into the produce of the cereal 
crops of Great Britain shows that the harvest of 1898 was remarkably 
abundant. The average yield of wheat was about 35 bushels per acre, 
against 29 in the preceding year, and 29-5 for the period 1887-96. The 
maximum yield in 1898 was one of 52 bushels from a locality in 
Bedfordshire. At the other end of the scale is one of 22 bushels 
from a district in Somersetshire, two of 25 bushels from districts in 
Devonshire and Gloucestershire. The averages for oats and barley 
show a similar excess over former years (The Times, October 17th). 





As to the food supply of the future, an important communication 
has been made to The Times (December 2nd), by two high authorities, 
Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert. Referring to Sir William 
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Crookes’ alarmist address to the British Association last autumn, they 
dispute the estimates as to the wheat-growing capacity of different 
countries, on which he relied. The danger.of population pressing on 
subsistence is not imminent. ‘‘ There will always be a sufficient supply 
forthcoming at a remunerative price’’—without having recourse to 
Sir William Crookes’ recipe, the manufacture of nitrate of soda from 
the atmosphere. With regard to that proposal, our authorities doubt 
whether the expected average of bushels per acre could be maintained 
year after year the world over under the application of the necessary 
quantity of nitrate of soda; an agency which does not seem to be 
altogether beneficent, since it encourages the tares as well as the 
wheat. To those who are apprehensive about the exhaustion of soils, 
it will be a comfort to know that some of the lands experimented on 
by Sir John Lawes, though highly manured for a period of years, seem 
not to have lost their fertility. 


WE may hope that considerable improvements in cultivation will 
attend the efforts which the Board of Agriculture are making to diffuse a 
higher technical education. It was well said by the President of the 
Board, on the occasion of opening an experimental farm in the Isle of 
Anglesey last October, that ‘‘ Farmers could not be expected to under- 
take costly experiments extending over several years and possibly re- 
sulting ina loss.” Mr. Long, however, fully recognised the importance 
of local initiative : ‘‘ At a certain stage the Government stepped in to 
support and supervise, and the result was infinitely more satisfactory 
than if the whole work had been left to the Government.” The ex- 
perimental farm to which we have referred is under the management 
of the North Wales University College, Bangor. It is intended to 
illustrate experimentally the theoretical teaching given at the college. 
The Professor of Agriculture will reside at the farm as manager; he 
will be assisted by a committee of practical farmers. 


THE principal literary event which we have to record is the ap- 
pearance of a fourth edition of Professor Marshall’s Principles of 
Economics. A few new passages emphasise ‘‘the essentially organic 
character of the larger and broader problems” of Political Economy, 
as contrasted with the analogies offered by the Mechanics which are 
proper to the earlier stages of the science (Compare Professor Marshall's 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January, 1897, ab- 
stracted in the Economic Journat, Vol. VII.). There has been also 
in the new edition some transference of sections from one place to 
another, for instance in Chap. IV., Sect. II., where reference is made 
to the articles by Professor Irving Fisher and Mr. Cannan in the 
Economic JourNAL, Vol. VII. and Vol. VIII. 
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PRroressor CHARLES GIDE, a name familiar to our readers—one of 
his articles before their eyes, another no doubt in their memory—has 
undertaken a course of lectures in ‘‘ Social Economy ” at the University 
of Paris. This course has just been instituted by the Count Chambrun- 
Chambrun, the philanthropist who has already founded the Musée Sociale 
and also the chair of Social Economy at the Sorbonne, at present occupied 
by M. Espinas. The object of the course entrusted to M. Gide is the 
study of institutions designed to elevate the condition of the working 
classes in different countries. The Professor proposes, in the lectures 
which he will give in 1899 and 1900, to pay special attention to those 
institutions which will be represented at the Universal Exhibition of 
1900 in the ‘‘ Social Economy” department. 


Dr. Wrinu1AmM CUNNINGHAM, sometime Tooke Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics in King’s College, London, author of Growth of 
English Industry and other well known treatises, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Economic History in Harvard University for one year, 
during the absence of Professor Ashley in Europe. He proposes 
to give two courses of lectures: (1) on the Industrial revolution 
in England, and (2) on Western Civilisation in its economic aspects 
(both in mediwval and modern times). He hopes also to give 
some less academic lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, on English 
Antiquities and English History. These popular lectures will not form 
part of his professorial work. 


Str Ropert GIFFEN gave a lecture on the uses of statistics, on 
November 26th, at Oxford. After taking a wide survey of the species and 
sources of statistical knowledge, the lecturer went on to observe that 
the primary use of statistics was to assist Government in doing its work. 
Thus, the census was designed as a statement of the military resources 
of the country. If some of the particulars, such as the statistics of 
female occupations, at first sight had little reference to war, yet it 
must be remembered that the occupations of the women who are 
employed in making military accoutrements are among the resources 
of war. Complications in the returns not directed to the practical 
ends of Government were to be admitted sparingly, and handled 
cautiously. Returns that might be accurate enough for the primary 
purposes of statistics might not be accurate enough for the secondary 
purpose of gratifying scientific curiosity. 


THE following extract from the annual statement of the Owens 
College, Manchester, for 1898, referring to one of our contributors, 
will interest many of our readers: “ Mr. Councillor Rothwell, recog- 
nising the importance of promoting the teaching of Political Economy, 
has undertaken to supplement the endowments of the College devoted 
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to this subject, and thereby, although the available endowments are 
still somewhat inadequate for the foundation of a chair, the Council 
has been enabled to institute a Professorship instead of a Lectureship 
in this subject. The name of ‘Stanley Jevons’ has, in accordance with 
Mr. Rothwell’s wish, been associated with this Professorship. After 
report from the Senate, the Council .has, subject to the approval of the 
Court, appointed Mr. Flux, M.A., now Cobden Lecturer in Political 
Economy at Owens College, to the Jevons Professorship.”” The 
appointment was approved by the Court of Governors at their half- 
yearly meeting, on October 4th, 1898. The incumbent is now “Stanley 
Jevons Professor and Cobden Lecturer.”’ 


Dr. S. Femsocen, Privat-docent at the University of Vienna, has 
been appointed Professor and Director of the Economic S2minary in 
the Export Academy [Handelshochschule] in the Royal Handelsmuseum 
of Vienna. 


Dr. W. Trourscu, Privat-docent in Tiibingen, has been appointed 
Professor of Political Economy in the Technical ‘“‘ High School” at 
Karlsruhe. 


On the occasion of the meeting of the British Association at Bristol, 
in concert with the section F, which is devoted to Economic Science and 
Statistics, was founded the Bristol Economic Society, which has for its 
object the study and discussion of economic subjects. The first 
President of the Society is Mr. George Pearson, of Bristol. The first 
publication of the Society consists of his presidential address on 
municipal economics and kindred topics. This discourse appears to 
us to be characterised by an unusual comprehensiveness and imparti- 
ality. Thus, speaking of Grants in Aid, the President says: — 


“The consideration of this subject opens out a wide field for legitimate 
differences of opinion. Those who claimed that the maintenance of the poor 
is a national duty, and therefore should form a national charge, take up a 
position in my opinion logically and economically sound ; whilst those who 
contended that local administration, and therefore local power and local re- 
sponsibility, should be’accompanied by local liability for rates, take up a position 
which, though logically unsound, has the merit of securing that more keen 
scrutiny of expenditure which always accompanies the responsibility of having 
to face the persons who paid the rates directly levied by those responsible for 
their expenditure. ... Although we may question the economic wisdom of these 
grants on principle, the relief of local taxation has been appreciable, and has, 
I think, rendered technical education possible where, but for these grants, 
education of this class would have been out of the question ; and my admiration 
for any well-considered scheme of technical education makes me inclined to look 
with a lenient eye on the source from which I derive the means of achieving so 
desirable an end, although an economic society may well consider the pro- 
priety of achieving the same result by more desirable means.” 
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The Society appears to be fortunate in representing a variety of 
interests. One of its Vice-Presidents, Mr. O’Grady, is a Trade Union 
representative, Town Councillor, President of the Bristol Trades 
Council, late President of the Trades Union Congress. Mr. J. Curle, 
J.P., who is on the Council of the Society, is Secretary of the societies 
of which Mr. O’Grady is President. One of the Honorary Secretaries, 
Mr. George H. Wood, is understood to be working at historical 
wage statistics on much the same lines as our contributor, Mr. A. 
Bowley. We look with much interest for the parallel publication of 
independent results. 


Wir reference to the New Zealand Old Age Pensions Bill, Mr. 
Reeves, writing to us, says:—“ The Bill has become law: of that 
there can be no doubt. The final shape given to its details is not 
certain. It may have been to some extent amended in the Upper 
House, or Legislative Council; but as none of the telegrams about it 
suggests such amendment, I think it would be safe to assume that it 
has gone on to the Statute Book in very much the form in which it 
passed the Lower Chamber of the New Zealand Parliament. In that 
form it is a simple proposal to confer an old age pension on the 
poorest class of New Zealanders, without requiring from them any 
contribution whatever. The age fixed is 65, and the full pension 7s. 
a week. No person owning more than £540 worth of property or 
enjoying an income of more than £1 per week is entitled to any pension. 
No person with an income of £34 a year is entitled to a full pension. 
There is a proportional reduction from the weekly pension for every 
£2 of income enjoyed by the applicant over that limit. Applicants for 
pensions must have lived for 25 years continuously in New Zealand, and 
must not have been absent more than 18 months at a time during that 
period. The Agent-General for the Colony therefore is clearly disquali- 
fied. ‘‘ Various crimes and offences, including drunkenness and wife- 
desertion, disentitle an applicant to a pension, and of course complete 
powers are given to the Government Department which will administer 
the Act to inquire into the circumstances of the applicants and to 
prosecute any cases of attempted fraud or imposition. No special 
tax will be levied to supply the funds required to carry the Act, and 
three years hence the financial clauses will cease to operate and will 
have to be re-enacted if the Act is to have a fresh currency. The 
success of the Act in the Colony will, of course, depend largely upon 
the skill and firmness with which attempted imposture is met and 
baffled. Moreover, the taxpayer will look at it on its financial side. 
At the outset it is expected to cost the Treasury £100,000 a year, and 
the charge will naturally increase. On the other hand, it ought to 
bring about a substantial reduction in the charitable aid expenditure, 
that is to say, if the Government is resolute and determined. Given 
a strong finance and administration, I see no reason why the scheme 
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should not be successfully worked, as I am disposed to think that the 
main objection urged against it, namely, that it will discourage thrift, 
has little or no foundation. No person can live comfortably on 7s. a 
week in New Zealand, and the poorest class are therefore much more 
likely to try to scrape together a few pounds to supplement their 
pensions than to squander all they earn because there is a prospect of 
their some day getting 7s. a week.” 


Tur interests of labour in this country form the subject of the 
following notes which we have received from Mr Ernest Aves :— 

The state of employment throughout the country, as shown by the 
returns to the Board of Trade, continues good, the percentage of un- 
employed members of the Trade Unions making returns still standing at 
2‘5. The total variation since the end of last March has been hardly 0:5 
per cent., and the marked upward trend of the curve shown last summer 
and autumn, when the dispute in the engineering trades was in progress, 
is now happily absent, the curve having indeed tended slightly down- 
wards since last August. The present percentage of unemployed 
members shows a marked improvement on that of October of last year, 
when it was something over 45. The upward movement in wages is 
still maintained; out of nearly 700,000 who have been affected by 
changes during the three months, August to October, only 1700 having 
sustained losses. The net results of all the changes on the wages of 
those affected during the whole period has been a gain of something 
less than 10d. per week, equivalent in the aggregate to about £1,500,000 
per annum. 


A NOTICEABLE feature of the recent returns has been the scarcity of 
labour reported in agricultural districts. From Poor Law Union 
areas in Durham, Yorkshire, Shropshire, Leicestershire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Devonshire the same 
story is told. In spite of this state of things, wages are reported to 
have risen in very few districts, they have remained stationary in a 
few others, but in the great majority of cases the seasonal downward 
changes have taken place. Custom, it appears, has still much to do with 
the settlement of wages, even in spite of opposing economic conditions. 
But perhaps many accept a decline that might have been resisted 
successfully in October, in order to increase their chances of work in 
the slacker months of the depth of the winter. 


THE 31st Annual Trade Union Congress was held this year at Bristol, 
and was attended by 406 delegates, representing 159 organisations 
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and 1,176,896 members, being thus in every respect larger than the 
meeting of last year. It was indeed the largest that has as yet been held 
under the present rules, by which every delegate must be either working 
at his own trade when appointed, or as a paid Trade Union official, and 
by which the Trade Councils are disqualified from sending their 
own representatives. Although the Congress has thus become more 
strictly representative of active Trade Unionism, the practical 
qualification insisted upon for the individual delegates can hardly be 
said to have reacted upon the Congress they formed. Their union for 
a week was not characterised by marked concentration of purpose, or by 
very serious deliberations. The Congress has suffered again from the 
attempt to cover too wide a field, and to make itself a mechanical 
register of opinions—often of a pious kind--without discussion. The 
Trade Union movement, as a whole, has hardly gained in prestige, 
therefore, from the Bristol meeting, and the renewed acceptance of the 
fatuous Norwich resolution in favour of the “nationalisation of the 

means of production, distribution and exchange,” although perhaps of 
little intrinsic importance, is one of those incidents that opponents 
remember, and which gives colour to the charge that the Trade Unions 

are being captured for the purposes of political and socialistic propa- 

ganda. The actual composition of the Parliamentary Committee, the 

standing executive of the Congress, gives indeed but little support to 

such a charge ; but it is regrettable that the thoughtful leaders of the 

movement did not prevent the endorsement by the Congress of such 

dreamy hopes as are embodied in the above resolution. The adoption 

of a resolution advocating the abolition of child labour under fourteen 

has real significance, in view of the past discussions on this question ; 

but the great majority of the votes and debates are unlikely to 

influence the opinions of either the public generally or the labour 

world itself to any considerable extent. 


So much good material is gathered together at every Congress 
that the meagreness of its results appears to call urgently for a change 
of procedure. If the annual registration of opinion on a large 
number of subjects is considered of value, the Committee might 
perhaps, on the votes of recent years, be instructed to draw up a 
summarised statement of what might fairly be regarded as accepted by 
the trade-union world, and this might be put and carried each year. In 
time, such a statement might become even an impressive compendium of 
their corporate faith, and an opportunity would thus be left for the 
adequate discussion of a very few subjects, perhaps only one or two, which 
might be regarded as the questions of the year. Ifsome such plan were 
adopted, the programmes for the Congresses should be provisionally 
sketched out for the next few years, and an annual concentration of a 
practical kind should be thus deliberately provided for. By this means 
each Congress might earn distinction, and play a definite part in the 
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formation of Trade Union opinion and practice, instead of, as at 
present, roaming to little purpose over the whole field. 


Tue full consideration of the most important subject before the 
Congress this year—Federation—was deferred for the special Congress 
to be convened in Manchester in January. Several schemes of Trade 
Union Federation have been recently elaborated, but it is probable that 
the plan of the special committee of the Congress appointed at Bir- 
mingham last year will be made the basis, not only of the deliberations 
of the January meeting, but also of any practical decisions that may 
be arrived at. Mr. Knight, the Chairman of the special Federatioi 
Committee, stated at Bristol the basis upon which effective federation 
must be built up, namely, the complete organisation of the separate 
trades, and the separate federation of the Unions connected with cognate 
industries. A well-considered plan of general federation must foster 
in every possible way the autonomy and responsibility of the consti- 
tuent societies and groups of societies, and can, perhaps, do little more 
than provide a machinery that will be easily available for consultative 
purposes on matters of common momeat, and for facilitating combined 
action in cases of need. But if it endeavours to secure heavy subsidies 
from the constituent Unions, and thus weights itself with the burden 
and responsibility of a considerable income, it will almost inevitably be 
tempted to adopt a political and aggressive policy, betraying the weak- 
ness of the great majority of purely protective Unions, which, in the 
absence of friendly benefits, have enjoyed short and stormy careers. 
It was upon such a rock that the strong London Building Trades 
Federation was wrecked a few years ago. A pretentious financial and 
aggressive scheme, formulated during the last few months, has already 
been rejected by the common-sense alike of the Congress Committee 
and of the Congress itself. 


MEANWHILE the Miners, who already afford the best object-lesson 
of successful federation, are making a further step in that direction. 
Both from South Wales and Monmouthshire—where, with the excep- 
tion of some attempts to continue the observance of Mabon’s Day, 
work has been quietly resumed—the most important recent piece of 
information has been the request of the leaders of the men for the 
admission of their new Union to the Miners’ Federation. A provisional 
basis of admission has been agreed upon, and it is probable that in 
a short time the areas affected by the recent dispute will have to 
be added to the federated districts in this great industry. 


On the employers’ side the movement towards a completer associa- 
tion has been making some important correlative advances. The dis- 
pute in the engineering trades last year, which led by a kind of reflex 
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protective action to the rapid extension of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation, has provided a sufficient impulse to place this now upon a 
firm and consolidated basis. All the districts that joined in during the 
dispute remain in the new Association, which has recently appointed a 
Board of forty members, acting on behalf of nearly as many local 
associations, and representing an aggregate of some 700 firms. But 
perhaps the most important recent step on the part of the employers 
has been the formation of an Employers’ Parliamentary Committee, 
corresponding’ to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress. Its chief function has been stated by the Chairman of the 
inaugural meeting to be to make the common opinions of employers 
heard on legislative proposals affecting ‘‘ the interests of trade, of free 
contract, and of free labour” ; but it is clear that the provision of a 
thoroughly representative machinery for such a purpose goes a long way 
towards providing one for other common purposes also, should occasion 
arise. Whatever its sequel may be, the meeting held on November 15 
certainly brought together a striking assemblage of accredited repre- 
sentatives of employers’ associations. More than thirty large trades 
and industries were represented, and a Provisional Committee was 
appointed, containing among its members some of those occupying 
the best known positions in the employing world throughout the 
country, including the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the General Manager of the Shipping Federation, the 
President of the London Association of Engineering Employers, the 
President of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations, as 
well as representatives of the Scottish Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association, the British Iron Trades’ Association, and the London 
Central Association of Master Builders. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
September, 1898. 
Local Taxation in London. G, LAURENCE GOMME, 

The valuable information collected by Mr. Gomme is enhanced by 
Mr. C. S. Loch’s remarks on the variation of rates between different 
districts. 

Deaths in Childbirth in New South Wales. T, A. Cogutan. 

The probability of death during confinement diminishes with the 
number of confinements; for the first -0087, for the second -0066, &c., 
—probabilities very high, compared with the English standard, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Garrett Anderson. Several other interesting probabilities 
were computed by Mr. Coghlan. 

Miscellaneous Applications of the Calculus of Probabilities. IV. Pror. 
I, Y. EpGEwortH. 
The voting at elections is the subject of this concluding study. 


London's ‘ Storied Urn.” The Statistical Aspect of Recent County 
Council Elections. J. A. BAINEs. 


The ‘Storied Urn’’ becomes an ‘animated page’* under Mr. 
Baines’ lively treatment. 


The Economic Review. 
October, 1898. 
The Functions of Money. Provessor OxLiver Lovee. 

The distinguished physicist dwells on the moral evils attending the 
unequal division of wealth. 

Practical Co-operation. Roserr Hausreap. 

A reply by a north-country workman to the attack on co-operation 
made by a “ wholesale trader” in the June number of the Economic 
REVIEW. 

Child-Labour and the Half-time System. F. H. Spencer. 
After pointing out the evils of the system, the writer proposes, 
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inter alia, that the age-limit should be as soon as possible raised to 
twelve years, and after a short interval to thirteen. 


On the Depreciation of Assignats. CiIvE CUTHBERTSON. 

Tabulating the value in silver of the Assignats against the quantity 
in circulation from August, 1789, to April, 1797, the writer argues that 
the quantity-theory is inadequate to explain the fluctuations, which 
were largely due to want of confidence. 


Bibliography of Wage Statistics in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth 
Century. Miss A. Hopkinson and A. L. Bow ey. 

This valuable. repertory. of authorities comprises: (1) Books, (2) 
Parliamentary Publications, (3) Pamphlets and Periodicals, and (4) 
Newspapers. 

[A pathetic interest attaches to this work which one of the authors 
did not live to see published, her early promise having been cut 
off by a terrible Alpine accident.) 

In the Notes and Memoranda there is an attractive picture of Port 
Sunlight, an industrial community in Cheshire, containing above 2,200 
workers. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
November, 1898. 


Coal Trade and the Empire. Anxcurpatp 8. Hurp. 
Fallacies about Old Age Pensions. C. 8. Locu. 


The aged recipients of poor relief are not ‘‘ forced into a common 
workhouse.” Of nearly 270,000 persons over 65 years of age in 
receipt of poor relief in January, 1892, three-fourths did not receive in- 
door relief. Of those receiving indoor relief about 29 per cent. are in 
the infirmary, not the ‘‘common workhouse.” Of the remainder 
probably more than half are paupers before they reach the age of 65; 
few are in the workhouse in consequence of old age only. Nor is it 
true that ‘‘ we cannot look forward to there being fewer old paupers.” 
A comparison of 1851 to 1891 shows that there are now relatively to 
the population about half the number of paupers, relatively to the 
child population less than half the number of dependent children, 
relatively to the adult population about two-thirds fewer paupers, 
relatively to the aged population nearly a third fewer aged paupers. 
Nor is ‘‘ the Poor Law based on the principle of punishments.’’ The 
guarantee of a pension would tend to a smaller wage, diminished fore- 
sight, and less exertion. The parochial endowed charities, some 
£930,000 a year, now in the hands of the parish councils, properly ad- 
ministered and supplemented by voluntary contributions from relations, 
employers, and others, would meet all the cases in which the Poor 
Law seems a hardship. 


Fortnightly Review. 
October, 1898. 
The Report of the Committee on Old Age Pensions. THomMas ScanLon. 


Indian Currency Policy. EDWARD FRERE, 
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The Contemporary Review. 
September, 1898, 
Englishwomen and Agriculture. Vicrorta M, CRawForb. 
A plea for the agricultural instruction of girls after the example of 


Belgium. 


National Review. 
October, 1898. 


The Indian Currency Problem. Lorp Roruscuivp. 
The Financial Strain on France. W. R. Lawson. 

The position of France as second richest country is now challenged 
by the United States and Germany. 


Edinburgh Review. 
October, 1898. 


The Indian Gold Standard. 

The Government was right to close the Mints. The stringency 
now felt in the monetary centres (due partly to a migration of the 
rupee circulation) is not to be remedied by borrowing gold or melting 
rupees. The promise to repay gold to depositors of gold (in exchaage 
for rupees) and the adjustment of the Treasury balances so as to ease 
the money market are recommended. 





The Australian Economist for August, 1898, gives an account of a 
public meeting in Melbourne which carried a resolution giving local 
governing bodies the option of exempting improvements from assess- 
ments for rates and assessing the unimposed value of land. The 
question is said to be urgent in New Zealand as well as Australia. 


Quarterly Journal of Economies (Boston). 
October, 1898. 

The Future of Economic Theory. J. B. Cuarx. 

Not the ‘‘stationary state,” but the ‘‘dynamics of progress,” will 
be the object of future theory. 
The Gas Supply of Boston. I. Joun H. Gray. 
The Educational Aspects of Saving. James H. Hamitron. 

The school savings-banks on the system of Mrs. Oberholzer are 
recommended as the best education in practical economy. 
A Connecticut Land Bank of the Eighteenth Century. A.M. Davis. 


Levasseur’s L’Ouvrier Américain. JOHN CUMMINGS. 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
. September, 1898. 


The Living Wage Movement. H. W. Macrosty. 


The principal strikes in England during the last ten years are 
described as steps in the labour movement w vhich has established the 
principles ‘‘ that wages should be independent of competition in the 
labour market,” and ‘‘ that wages should be a first charge on produc- 
tion.” 


Direct and Indirect Taxes. C.J. Butwiock. 


An exhaustive review of fiscal literature presents ten definitions of 
‘* direct and indirect’; most of them scientifically useless. The least 
objectionable is a variant of Mill’s definition based on the normal and 
usual facts of incidence, as proposed by Bastable and Wagner. 


Movements of Prices. Proressor RicuMonp Mayo-Smirtu. 
An unusually many-sided theory of index-numbers. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
September, 1898. 


Recent Inheritance-Tax. Statutes and Decisions. Max Wrst. The 
Decline in Railway Rates. H.T. Newcoms. Land Credit. Oren 
Tart. Social Democracy in Germany. Conrad Scumipt. A New 
Standard and a New Currency. Wortny P. Sterns. 


Annals of the American Academy. 
September, 1898. 


Australian Experiments in Industry. H. P. Bates. The Unit of 
Investigation in Sociology. S. M. Linpsay. Currency Inflation in 
New England. F. M. Macterop. 


November. 


Wealth and, Welfare. H. H. Poweuts. The Development of the 
Census. R. B. Faukner. 


The Yale Review. 
November, 1898. 


The Coin Shilling of Massachusetts Bay. I. Wi..1am G. SUMNER. 
Industrial Democracy. JOHN GRAHAM Brooks. 

The attitude of Trades Unions towards machinery is discussed in 
the course of a review of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s book. The critic does 
not share the authors’ partiality to ‘‘legal enactments.” ‘‘The open- 
minded reader cannot free himself from the suspicion that the goal of 
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a more tolerable social life will be reached the sooner if less emphasis 
were laid upon the compulsory and mechanical elements in the 
remedial process.” 


The Tin-Plate Industry. Frank L. McVey. 
The development of this industry is a remarkable example of 
timely legislation. 


Railway Receiverships in the United States. J, F. CROWELL. 


Statistics of the Treatment of [Yale] College Graduates for the past 
century show that about a third of each college generation have 
adopted the legal profession. The proportion of graduates entering the 
ministry has diminished; the proportion of those entering business 
has increased. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
September, 1898. 


Les Travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des Députés (1897-1898. 
M. AnpreE Ligesse. La Bourse et les Réformes du Marché financier. 
M. Maurice ZABuLet. Mouvement scientifique et industriel. 
M. Daniet Beier. Revue de l’Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. M. J. Lerort. Jl y a quarante Ans. M. FrREDERIC 
Passy. Lettre des Etats-Unis. G. Nestner Tricocne. Lettre du 
Japon. M. Henry Dumorarp. 


October. 


Les Finances de la Russe (1890-1897). M. Arraur Rarrauovicn. La 
Législation des Assurances fraternelles aux Etats-Unis. EuGine 
Rocuetin. Le Mouvement financier et commercial. M. MAuRIcE 
ZaBLeT. Revue des principales Publications économiques de 
l’ Etranger. M. Maurice Brock. La Propriété fonciére au Moyen Age. 
M. CastELor. Un Essai de Militarisation du Commerce des Grains 
en Italie. M. E. Grretti. L’Ile de Cuba. M. Furrtarr. 


November. 

L’Etablissement et @Echec du Bi-métallaua Etats-Unis (1782-1861). 
ACHILLE V1ALLATE. Le Mouvement agricole. L. GRaNDEAU. 
Revue des principales Publications économiques en Langue francaise. 
M. Rovxen. La Situation commerciale en Allemagne. Lettre 
d’ Autriche-Hongrie. M. Ant. E. Horn. Christianisme et Autarchie 
du contre-amiral Réveillére. M. F. Passy, membre de |’Institut. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
July, 1898. 


La Loi du 9 Avril, 1898, sur les Accidents du Travail. P. Pic. Le 
Congrés de Zurich (1897). AtBert Durourcg. De la Speculation 
Internationale. Cx. W. Situ. L’ Homme Primitif. CHARLES 
FAVRE. 
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August—September, 1898. 


Le Saint Simonisme en Italie. L. Paott. La, Proprieté fonciére en 
Algérie d’aprés la Loi du 16 Fev., 1897. Eine Bouvier. Les 
Associations des Voisins en Angleterre. A. F. Levetus. La 
Legislation sociale en 1897 (suite). Hector GLAMPRECHTS. 
Maurice Lambert. Cuarues Gipe. The touching éloge of a lost 
colleague. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomié . . . (Jena). 
September, 1898. 


Arbeitsmarkt und Arbeitsnachweis in Deutschland. J. JASTRON. 


October. 


Der Rubel Jetzt und vor 100 Jahren. Lupwik Ztevinskt. Formen 
und Begriff der Hausindustrie. E,. SCHWIEDLAND. 


November. 


Die Chinesischen Vertragshifen. HH. Scuumacuer. Der Rubel jetzt 
und vor 100 Jahren (Schluss), L. ZreLinskt. 


Zeitschrift fur Social und Wirthschaftsgeschichte. Vol. VI., Nos, 2 
and 3, 1898. 


Das Geschlechts und Familienwesen der transbaikalischen Burjaten. 
M. Krou. The morals of the tribe here described are, to say 
the least, “‘ very primitive.” 


Die Gold ausfuhr aus Japan im 16, 17, und 18 Jahrhundert. Lupwia 
Riess. The total export of gold from the arrival of the Portuguese 
to the prohibition of export in 1752 amounted in round numbers 
to 50,000,000 marks. The great mass of the exported Kobans 
were absorbed by India. There was a compensating import of 
gold from China. 


Hundert Jahre aus der Geschichte eines Osterreichischen Markt. 
(Medling, heute Médling 1437-1543.) 


The Zeitschrift fiir Volkwirtschaft (Vienna), Vol. VII., No. 12, con- 
tains a review of recent economic theory by Professor E. Boum 
BawERK. 

High compliments are paid to Professor Marshall; but the doctrine 
of ‘‘abstinence’’ does not quite satisfy the author of the Positive 
Theory of Capital. He thinks that the theory which combines Ricardo’s 
principle of cost with Jevons’ principle of final utility is well reasoned, 
but that the premises seldom hold good in real life. The theories of 
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Dietzel and Stolzmann and other German writers are examined at 
greater length. 


In the Preussischen Jahrbiichern (Berlin) Band 94 is the article on 
Die Volkswirtschaftliche Bedentung der “ Ringe.”” By Dr. Ernst von 
Hatie. Capitalistic combinations are well defined, divided and 
discussed. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
September, 1898. 


Spese di Esercizio delle reti Ferroviarie. L. Perozzo. Le Illusioni ed 
i danni del Protezionismo. E. Grrettt. La Proprieta Ecclesiastica. 
C. Carassat. La Pubblicazione dei Documenti Finanziari dell’ 
Antica Repubblica di Venezia. C. GHIDIGLIA. 


October. 


Le Teorie Finanziarie di A. G. R. Turgot. V.Taxcorra. Ancora la 
Teoria Marzistica del Valore. A. Lapriona. La Questione dei 
Telefoni in Inghilterra. KE. a. V.  Pubblicazioni ordinarie delle 
Amministrazioni dello stato. L. Grimaupt-Casta. 


November. 


Dei Criteri che Debbono Informare la Storia delle Dottrine Economiche. 
M. Pantauteonrt. I/ Congresso degli Agricoltori in Torino. 
Francesco Cotetti. Due Colonie Modelli in Pomerania (con due 
piante a colori). U. Mazzoua. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Brooke (E.). A Tabulation of Factory Laws of European Countries 
[as to hours of labour for women, young persons, and children). 
London : Richards. 2s. 6d. 


Croker (E. G. O’B.). Retrospective Lessons on Railway Strikes : 
United Kingdom. London: Simpkin. 8vo. pp. 212. Qs. 6d. 


Irvine (CHartEs J.). An Essay of Public Granaries. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 1898. 


Ropsertus (Karu). Over-Production and Crises. Translated by 
Julia Franklin, with an introduction by John B. Clark. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 


Macteop (H. D.). Indian Currency. London: Longmans. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
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Scutoss (D. F.). Methods of Industrial Remuneration. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
(Reviewed above at p. 516.} 


Apams(H.C.). The Science of Finance : An Investigation of Public 
Expenditures and Public Revenues. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
8vo. pp. 573. 


[The author needs no introduction. The book is designed as a text-book for 
colleges and universities and hence covers summarily the whole field,—public expendi- 
tur2, public revenue, and public credit.] 


AupricH (M. A.). The American Federation of Labour. (In 
Economic Studies, published by American Economic Association). 
New York: Macmillan. 12mo. pp. 47. 50 cents. 


[A compact and judicial account of the history, organisation, policy, and legisla- 
tive propaganda of this Federation of American trade unions.] 


Bates (Exvuen Pace). Australian Experiments in Industry. 
Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
1898. Pp. 41. 25 cents. 

[A slight sketch of the various industries directly carried on by the governments 
. as. and New Zealand Colonies, as well as of the industries fostered by 
them. 


Brovueu (C. H.). Irrigation in Utah. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. 8vo. pp. 212. 


[A doctor’s dissertation, publishedas an extra volume in the Johns Hopkins Studies, 
giving a full and interesting account of the application of irrigation in Utah.] 


GrouLunD (LauRENcE, M.A.). The New Economy: A Peaceable 
Solution of the Social Problem. Chicago: H. S. Stone and Co. 
12mo. pp. 364. $1.25. 


[An advocacy of collectivism, and an arraignment of existing society, in terms 
not unfamiliar to the student of economic literature. ] 


Hau (F. §.). Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic Lock-outs. 
(Studies . . . of Columbia University). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. London: P.S. King. Pp. 118. 


Justice (A. R.). An Equitable Exchange System. Philadelphia : 
A. J. Ferris. 12mo. pp. 14. 

[Governmental warehouses are to receive “ useful’? commodities, and dispose of 
them at their cost of production—‘‘ determined exactly as it is done now in 
factories.”’] 


Luoyp (H. D.). Labour Co-partnership. Notes of a Visit to 
Co-operative Workshops, Factories and Farms in Great Britain and 
Ireland. New York: Harpers. 12mo. pp. 356. $1.00. 

(Sympathetic accounts of the Co-operative Societies in Great Britain, including 
a chapter on Co-operation in agriculture. The author believes that the tide of the co- 
operative movement is still rising, and preaches co-operation for the American 
working men.] 


Moses (B.). Democracy and Social Growth in America. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 12mo. pp. 129. $1.00. 


{Four lectures, by Professor Moses of the University of California, on 1. A 
Fundamental Tendency. 2. Conflict and Socialism. 3. Education and Democracy. 
4. Preservation of the Democratic Spirit.] 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW 


Parsons (F.). Rational Money: A National Currency, by 
Means of the Multiple Standard. Philadelphia: C. F. Taylor. 8vo. 
pp. 177. 25 cents. 

[The author, who is professor at once in an eastern law school and in a Kansas 
college of “ populist ” affiliations, proposes a paper currency which is to be increased 
or decreased by a Government Commission, as that Commission finds prices to be 
falling or rising. ] 


Ropryson (Harrier H.). Loom and Spindle; or Life among the 
early Mill Girls. With introduction by Carrall D. Wright. New 
York : T. Y. Crowell and Co. 12mo. pp. 223. $1.25. 

[The writer herself was a ‘ mill-girl,” and writes of the days when the mill-girls 
were still the educated daughters of New England men. Two chapters are given to 
the ‘‘ Lowell Offering ’’ (the periodical published by the mill-girls) and a closing 
chapter contrasts the mills of the present with those of the early days. ] 


Sanpers (G. A.). Reality: or Law and Order v. Anarchy and 
Socialism. A Reply to Bellamy. Cleveland, Ohio: Burrows Co. 
8vo. pp. 238. $1.00. 

[A reply to Bellamy’s Equality, setting forth the objections to collectivism on the 
same plane as its advantages were set forth in that book. ] 


SomBArT (PRoFEssoR WERNER). Socialism and the Social Move- 
ment in the Nineteenth Century. Translated by A. P. Atterbury, 
with introduction by J. B. Clark. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12mo, pp. 216. $1.25. 


Srerson (CuHartotrre P.). Women and Economics. A Study of 
the Economic Relation between Men and Women as a Factor in Social 
Evolution. Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. 12mo. pp. 340. $1.50. 


Swais (H. H.). Economie Aspects of Railroad Receiverships. 
(American Economic Association). London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
1898. 


Arenpt (C. H.). Economie Politique Scientifique. Définitions et 
Méthodes. Paris: Larose. 1899. 


Beravre (A.). Traité théorique et pratique de la Monnaie. Tome 
I. Traité Théorique et Statistique des Métaux Précieux. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie. 1898. 


BetGiquE. Annuaire de la Législation du Travail, publiés par 1’ Office 
du Travail. Bruxelles: Office de Publicité. Pp. 390. fr. 1°50. 
1898. 

(This volume, which contains the legislation of 1897, is the first of a series in 
which the Belgian Labour Department proposes to give each year the text of any 
laws or ministerial orders affecting labour questions promulgated in different coun- 
tries during the preceding year. The countries whose labour legislation during 1897 
is set forth in the present volume are Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Norway, the Netherlands, Roumania, Russia, Switzerland, and the United 
States. An excellent index adds greatly to the value of the book. ] 


Buock (Maurice). la Crise de la Propriété Rurale en Allemagne 


et lOrganisation du Crédit Agricole. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 
1898. 


Cossa (L.). Histoire des Doctrines Economiques, avec une Preface 
de A. Deschamps (Bibliothéque Internationale d’Kconomie Politique). 
Paris: Giard. 
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Demouins. L’Education Nouvelle. Paris: Firmin. 

[The author of the book De la Supériorité des Anglo Saxons here sets forth a new 
system of education copied from the English, which is to be realised next year in a 
school which M, Demolins has just started. ] 


Guyot (Yves) et Rarrauovicu (A.). Dictionnaire de Commerce, 
de l'Industrie et de la Banque. (3rd and 4th Instalments from 
‘« Assurances Etrangéres ” to ‘‘Brevet d’Invention”). Paris: Guillaumin 
et Cie. 1898. 


MaBILLEAN (L.). La Prévoyance Sociale en Italie. (Bibliothéque 
du Musée Social). Paris: A. Coln. Pp. 378. 


Massart (JEAN EMILE VANDERVELDE). Parasitisme organique et 
Parasitisme social. (Bibliothéque Internationale d’ Economie Politique). 
Paris: Pp. 197. 1898. 


Merttno (Saverio). Formes et Essence de Socialisme. Paris: 
Giard et Briére. 

[The author, formerly a celebrated anarchist, now criticises both the collectivist 
and individualistic theories, and endeavours to elicit from the comparison a practical 
socialism.] 

NeyMaAkCK (ALFRED). Vocabulaire Manuel de |’ Kconomie Politique. 
Paris: Armand, Colin et Cie. Pp. iii. and 478. 1898. 
, I 


R&EvILLE (ANDRE). Le Soulévement des Travailleurs d’Angleterre 
en 1381. Etudes et Documents publies avec une Introduction 
historique par Cu. Petit-Dunarinuis. Paris: A. Picard et Fils. 
Pp. exxxvi. and 346. 1898. 


[Owing to the author’s premature death, this learned and valuable, but fragment- 
ary contribution to the history of the Peasants’ War only deals with the popular 
risings in the counties of Hertford, Norfolk and Suffolk, and their subsequent repres- 
sion. An appendix of documents for the first time extracted from English records 
closes the volume published by the care of the Société de V Ecole des Chartes. M. 
Petit’s historical introduction is a masterly sketch of the whole movement, as well 
as of its causes and consequences. | 


SanmMon LEGAGNEUR (PAu). La Caisse des Incendies du Départe- 
ment de la Meuse. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1898. 


Sayous (AnpRE-E.). La Proposition de Loi Dron-Rajon sur les 
Marchés a Livrer. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1898. 


TrssoONNEAU Marcet (MILE VERITE). Esquisse d’un Tableau 
Raisonné des Causes de la Production, de la Circulation, de la Distribu- 
tion et de la Consommation de la Richesse. Paris: Giard. Pp. 125. 
1898. 


WaxveEILer. Le Participation aux Bénéfices. Paris: Rousseau. 


[This work received the prize at the competition opened by the Musée Social.] 


CaHun (Dr. Ernst). Das Schlafstellenwesen in den deutschen 
Grossstidten und seine Reform. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1898. Pp. 
121. 3 mark. 


[An enquiry into the sleeping accommodation provided in lodging-houses, and by 
employers for their workpeople, in the large towns in Germany, and especially in 
Munich ; with an account of the laws regulating such accommodation in England, 
France, and the city of Basel, as well as in the German Empire. There is con- 
tained a full bibliography of the subject. ] 
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Conrap (J.). Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen. V: Grossgrund- 
besitz in Schlesien. Jahrb. Nat. Oek., 15, Heft 6. 


Conrap (FESTGABE FUR). Herausgegeben von H. Paasche. Jena: 
Fischer. 1898 ... 

On the occasion of the Halle Seminar of political science attaining 
its 25th year of its existence, some former members of the ‘‘ Seminary ” 
offer eleven essays on a variety of subjects: on Marn’s theory of value, 
whether statistic is a science, on the study of economic history. Of 
more human interest is the account of Quetelet’s visit to Goethe. 


Kontuiman (P.). Die Heuerleute im oldenbergischen Miinsterlande. 
Jahrb. Nat. Oek., 16, Heft 2. 


Pouie (l.). Die Kartelle der gewerblichen Unter nehmer. 
Studie iiber grossindustrielle Organisationsformen. Leipzig: Veit and 
Co. 8vo. pp. 155. 3.20 m. 


Tinpstey (J. L.). Die enstehung und die 6konomische Grundsiitze 
der Chartistbewegung. Jena: G. Fischer. Pp. 136. 1898. 


Waentic (HetnricH). Gewerbliche Mittelstands-politik. Leipzig : 
Duncker und Humblot. 1898. Pp. x., 483. 

[A study of the industrial policy of the middle classes as seen in the social and 
economic history of the Austrian Empire during the 19th century. In the first part 
of the book the author traces the development of the industrial policy of Austria, 
and in the second he discusses the problems of apprenticeship and the education of 
the workers, want of employment and competition, and the various forms of trade 
guilds, trade unions, and associations of workmen and employers. } 


GraziaAnr (A.). Studi sulla Teoria dell’ Interesse. Turin: Bocea. 
Svo. 


Loria (ACHILLE.) La Costituzione Economica Odierna. Torino: 
Fratelli Bocca. Pp. 822. 1899. 


Mase-Dart (Is.).. Sul Bilancio dello Stato. Turin: Bocca. 1889. 


PANTALEONI. Dei Criteri che debbono informare la Storie delle 
Dottrine Economiche. Bologna: Garagnani, Pp. 27. 1898. 


Vitt bE Marco (A. DE). Saggi di Economia e Finanza. Editi dal 
Giornale degli Economisti. Roma. Pp. 188. 1898. 








